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I.  Some  Points  in  Electrolysis.     By  J.  SwiNBURNB*. 

LET  a  cell  be  considered,  with  its  external  circuit  closed 
throuffh  a  resistance  so  high  that  in  comparison  the 
internal  resistance  is  negligible.  The  cell  discharges,  and 
in  passing  A*om  one  pole  to  the  other  each  coulomb  does  a 
certain  quantity  of  work  proportional  to  the  difference  of 
potential  of  the  poles,  E.  This  is  really  a  mere  definition  :  if 
difference  of  electric  potential  between  two  points  is  defined 
as  what  is  measured  by  the  work  done  on  unit  quantity  of 
electricity  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  the  work  done  is 
numerically  equal  to  E.  The  work  done  on  the  coulomb 
passing  onward  through  the  cell  to  regain  its  original  position 
is  equal  to  the  work  done  when  it  passes  through  the, external 
•resistance.  This  work  done  on  the  coulomb  may  be  supplied 
at  the  expense  of  chemical  energy,  or  there  may  be  local 
cooling  somewhere.  There  may  be  chemical  energy  supplied 
at  some  points,  and  absorbed  at  others,  and  heat  may  disappear 
at  some  points,  and  may  be  evolved  at  others,  but  the 
algebraical  sum  comes  out  equal  to  E.  Gall  the  poles  of 
the  cell  p  and  n,  the  positive  pole  bein^,  for  example,  pla- 
tinum and  the  negative  such  a  metal  as  zinc,  and  suppose  the 
electrolyte  to  be  one  homogeneous  fluid.  Part  of  the  work 
done  on  the  coulomb  in  passing  from  n  to  the  electrolyte  may 
be  supplied  chemically  and  may  be  called  E^,  another  part 
may  be  supplied  by  local  cooling  E^,  c  standing  for  chemical 

*  Ck>mmimicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  March  20, 1891. 
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and  A  for  heat.  If  there  is  really  local  heating  this  will  be 
negative.  There  is  no  work  done  by  the  nomogeneous 
electrolyte,  and  the  work  done  on  it,  in  overcoming  its  re- 
sistance, is  assumed  to  be  inappreciable.  The  work  done  on 
the  coulomb  passing  from  the  electrolyte  to  the  plate  forming 
the  pole  p  is  similarly  B^+E^.     We  have  thus 

First  assume  that  the  chemical  work  done  is  not  dependent  on 
the  temperature  of  the  cell.  Let  it  discharge  one  coulomb 
at  temperature  0i  and  do  work  equal  to  E^  joules  ;  E^  being 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell  at  that  temperature.  Of 
this  work  E«^j  +  Epo^,  is  supplied  by  chemical  changes,  and 
E„jw,  +  Epjk^,  by  cooling  of  the  cell.  Let  the  cell  now  be 
heatied  to  the  temperature  0,  and  let  it  be  treated  as  a 
secondary  element,  and  charged  with  one  coulomb.  The 
work  done  upon  the  cell  is  then  E^  ;  so 

E^=B^  +  Ep^  +  E,a«+E^. 

The  chemical  work  Ei^^  and  Epe^  is  common  to  both  pro- 
cesses. If  E0  were  equal  to  E^ ,  the  same  work  would  be 
done  at  the  two  temperatures,  or  Edw,+Ej,M,  would  be  equal 
to  Enw  +  Epw. 

But  on  letting  the  temperature  of  the  cell  fall  to  0i  again 

— n^  (E,utf  +  Epw)  is  available  for  external  work  ;  so  that  we 

should  have  perpetual  motion.  E^  must  therefore  be  greater 
than  Etf,,  so  that  a  margin  is  allowed  for  the  available  work. 
We  thus,  by  simple  reasoning,  arrive  at  Helmholtz's  equation, 

The  electromotive  force  needed  to  do  the  chemical  work* 
may  also  vary  with  the  temperature.  For  instance,  if  the 
chemical  changes  involved  in  discharging  are  brought  about 
in  a  calorimeter  at  different  temperatures,  different  heats  may 
be  evolved.  Suppose  E^  and  E^  are  less  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  suppose  at  the  lower  temperature  0^  there  are 
no  Peltier  effects  at  the  plates,  so  that,  for  that  temperature 
at  least,  the  cell  obeys  Sir  William  Thomson's  law.  If  the 
cell  could  be  charged  at  0  with  a  low  electromotive  force  of 
Ec«,  needed  to  bring  the  chemical  changes  about,  and  then 
discharged  at  0,  with  a  higher  electromotive  force,  perpetual 
motion  would  be  obtiiined.  There  must  therefore  be  an 
absorption  of  electric  energy  at  0  in  addition  to  that  needed 
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to  produce  the  chemical  work.  This  must  be  liberated  as 
heat^  and  some  of  this  must  be  available.;  the  cell  must  there- 
fore not  only  have  a  Peltier  eifect  at  the  higher  temperature^ 
but  though  the  chemical  work  done  at  that  temperature  is  less^ 
the  electromotive  force  must  actually  be  greater.  Bv  taking 
a  cell  whose  Eo  varies  with  the  temperature  round  tne  usual 
Camot  cycle,  we  get 

dE E*      dEe 

which  shows  that  the  temperature-coefficient  of  the  cell  is  not 
affected  by  the  variation  of  chemical  work  with  the  tempera- 
ture. The  term  —  dEe/0  is  the  remains  of  the  extra  work 
that  had  to  be  allowed  in  compensating  for  the  reduction  of 
the  chemical  work  in  the  example  just  taken.  Gutting  it  out 
we  get 

or 

which  is  Helmholtz's  equation  again.  Writing  the  equation 
in  full,  with  separate  terms  for  the  poles,  we  have 

The  cell  may  be  made  up  with  the  plates  in  separate  vessels 
with  a  tube  of  electrolyte  to  connect  them ;  and  the  vessels 
can  be  heated  to  different  temperatures.     As  E»,  E^,  and 

0  -T^  depend  on  the  temperature  of  their  vessel,   the   last 

equation  can  be  split  up  into  two : — 


and 


E„=E,^  +  ^  -^^'^  or  E^^d'-^y 
K,=E^^0'§  or  E^=^§^ 


and,  as  the  temperature-coefficient  of  each  contact  can  be 
found,  the  Peltier  effect  at  each  contact  can  be  obtained 
separately. 

The  hypothetical  cell  discussed  has  only  one  fluid,  and  is 
reversible.  It  might  be  difficult  to  find  such  a  cell.  If  two 
fluids  are  used,  their  junction  can  be  arranged  in  a  third 
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intermediate  vessel,  and  their  Peltier  effect,  or  difference  of 
potential  dae  to  heat^brmation,  may  be  found  as  in  the  case 
of  the  plates. 

Several  workers,  for  instance  M.  Bouty  and  H.  Gkxskel, 
have  been  investigating  and  measuring  the  temperature- 
coefficient  or  the  Peltier  effect  directly. 

Prof.  J.  Willard  Gibbs  hafi,  of  course,  discussed  the  subject 
In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Lodge  *  he  took  a  theoretical  case  in  which 
this  cell  could  be  heated  to  the  temperature  of  dissociation. 
He  has  written  a  second  letter  going  more  fully  into  the 
subject  t. 

This  leads  at  once  amon^  the  various  conflicting  views  of 
electrolysis.  One  view,  which  seems  tenable,  is  that  electro- 
lysis is  always  a  case  of  double  decomposition  :  that  there  is 
really  a  change.  According  to  orthodox  chemistrv,  if  2HC1 
is  electrolysed  H^  and  Cl^  are  obtained,  and  not  2&  and  2C1. 
The  hydrogen  and  chlorine  form  combinations  with  themselves. 
Dissociation  does  not  always  spUt  a  compound  in  the  same 
way  as  electrolysis,  and  the  results  of  it  are  often  "free 
atoms."  It  might  be  urged  that  in  such  a  case  as  the  electro- 
lysis of  NH4CI  free  atoms  of  NH4  cannot  exist,  so  NHj  and 
HCl  are  produced  by  a  sort  of  secondary  action. 

The  cells  discussed  have  been  assumed  to  be  reversible ; 
and  some  question  may  arise  as  to  what  the  chemical  work 
means.  For  instance,  in  a  Daniell  cell  are  we  to  take  such 
data  as  Zn,O=85,430  and  Cu,O=37,160t  from  a  convenient 
treatise  on  Thermochemistry^  and  to  consider  that  the  conver- 
sion into  sulphate  and  other  actions  in  the  cell  are  secondary? 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  writers  on  Thermochemistry  seldom 
give  their  data  so  that  their  meaning  is  clear.  Zn,0,  for 
instance,  often  means  that  metallic  zinc  is  burned  in  gaseous 
oxygen.  Allowance  must  then  be  made  for  the  physical  states 
of  tne  components  before,  and  of  the  products  after  the 
combination. 

Returning  to  the  reversible  cell,  however,  before  discharging 
a  coulomb  there  are  certain  quantities  of  certain  substances  in 
certain  physical  and  chemical  conditions.  After  the  discharge 
certain  chemical  and  physical  changes  have  taken  place. 
Suppose  any  one  of  these  is  a  secondary,  or  non-adjuvant 
action.  For  instance,  suppose  in  discharging  a  Daniell  cell 
that  the  conversion  of  zinc  into  oxide  is  a  primary  action,  and 
the  conversion  of  zinc  oxide  into  zinc  sulphate  secondary  or 

*  B,  A.  Report,  1886,  p.  388. 
t  B.  A.  Report,  1888,  p.  343. 
J.  Thomflen,   Themioehemtsche    Untenuchunfftn,  ill.  pp.  275   and 
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non-adjuvant.  Some  heat  will  be  evolved,  and  the  change 
from  oxide  to  solphate  will  not  appear  as  external  electrical 
work.  On  charging  again  there  is  only  enough  electromotive 
force  at  that  contact  to  cope  with  the  attraction  of  zinc  for 
oxygen  and  not  with  the  greater  attraction  for  SO4.  The 
resolt  is  that  the  cell  is  not  reversible.  Any  secondary  or  non- 
adjavant  action  in  the  cell  thns  means  non-reversibility.  We 
thus  have  to  deal  not  merely  with  Zn,S04  or  ZnO^SOaaq,  and 
so  on,  but  in  a  reversible  cell,  like  a  Daniell,  we  have  to 
consider  the  attraction  of  Zn  for  SO4  ;  the  physical  change  of 
Zn  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state,  which  is  generally  included 
in  the  "  heat  of  combination,'^  as  given  ;  the  solution  of  the 
ZnS04 ;  and  perhaps  such  small  matters  as  change  of  volume 
of  the  cell.  The  copper  salts  must  be  dealt  with  similarly. 
Even  if  the  heat  of  solution  were  non-adjuvant  the  cell  would 
not  be  reversible. 

Since  1888  I  believe  I  have  been  alone  in  holding  that  not 
only  is  lead  sulphate  formed  on  both  plates  of  a  secondary 
battery,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Tribe  in  1882. 
but  that  its  formation  is  the  cause  of  the  action  of  the  cell, 
and  not  a  secondary  reaction  at  all.  That  is  to  say,  there  is 
no  intermediate  formation  of  PbO.  To  find  out  E^  of  a  cell 
we  must  open  a  sort  of  book.  On  one  side  put  the  heat  of 
formation  of  every  compound  formed  on  discharge,  and  on  the 
other  of  every  componna  broken  up  on  discharge  ;  the  balance, 
including  the  physical  changes,  giving  Ee.  For  instance,  in 
a  storage  cell  we  credit  the  formation  of  PbS04  on  the  spongy 
plate,  including,  of  course,  the  change  of  the  SO4  into  the  sofid 
state,  and  on  theperoxide plate  we  again  credit  PbS04.    Two 

Suivalents  of  HjO  are  also  credited.  Two  equivalents  of 
^04  +  Aq  are  debited,  also  two  equivalents  of  H,S04, 
and  one  equivalent  of  PbOj,  allowing  for  the  0,  becoming 
liquid. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  urged  that  avS  the  formation  of 
PbS04  takes  place  on  both  i>lates  it  must  cancel  out.  As  in 
the  case  of  a  Daniell  cell  we  have  to  deal  with  the  difference 
between  the  heat  of  formation  of  two  sulphates,  it  is  assumed  we 
must  also  deal  with  differences  in  a  secondary  battery.  A 
little  consideration  will  show,  however,  that  the  cases  are 
different.  In  a  discharging  Daniell  sulphate  of  zinc  is  formed 
and  sulphate  of  copper  is  decomposed,  so  one  goes  on  the 
credit  side,  the  other  on  the  debit.  In  a  secondary  battery 
sulphate  is  formed  on  both  plates  on  discharge,  and  is  there- 
fore credited  twice. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy  also  teaches  us 
that  electrolytic  or  nascent  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  many 
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chemists  regard  as  snch  valuable  reagents,  do  not  exist.  What 
is  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  nascent  hydrogen  ? 
If  some  such  metal  as  magnesium,  or  sodium  amalgam,  is  pat 
in  dilate  acid,  bubbles  come  off.  Many  other  metus  act  simi- 
larly. If  such  a  compound  as  persulphate  of  iron  is  put  in,  too, 
it  is  reduced  to  proto-sulphate.  From  frecjuently  observing 
effervescence  when  reduction  is  effected,  it  is  eajsy  to  assume 
the  effervescence  is  the  cause  of  the  reduction.  The  theory  is 
that  the  energy  supplied  first  produces  hydrogen.  A  power- 
ful attraction  lias  just  been  overcome,  and  has  been  satisfied 
neither  by  combination  with  more  hydrogen  nor  otherwise. 
The  hydrogen  then  seizes  on  the  persalt  of  iron,  and  takes 
away  some  of  the  acid  radical,  forming  free  acid,  which  in  its 
turn  acts  on  the  oxide  of  the  metal.  This  action  is  secondary, 
and  may  be  supposed  to  evolve  heat.  There  is  thus  waste  of 
heat,  and  the  cell  is  irreversible.  A  better  explanation  would 
be,  that  the  metal  can  dissolve  if  it  either  redaces  the  persalt  or 
evolves  hydrogen.  The  reduction  of  the  persalt  needs  less 
energy,  so  that  takes  place.  When  there  is  no  reducible  salt 
available,  hydrogen  is  evolved  ;  and  as  it  has  to  be  expanded 
into  the  gaseous  form,  a  good  deal  of  work  has  to  be  done  on 
it.  Evolution  of  hydrogen  and  redaction  of  the  salt  are  thus 
alternate,  not  consecutive  results.  Similarly  in  an  engine — 
the  steam  either  works  the  engine  or  comes  out  at  the  safety- 
valve  ;  it  does  not  begin  to  lift  the  safety-valve,  and  then 
change  its  mind  and  work  the  engine  in  a  nascent  state.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  term  oxidize  has  come  to  denote 
many  other  things  than  adding  oxygen.  For  instance,  adding 
any  electronegative  radical  is  called  oxidizing.  If  sulphur 
had  been  as  common  as  oxygen,  no  doubt  we  should  always 
talk  of  sulphurizing.  The  use  of  the  term "  oxidize  ^'  bias 
also  led  to  the  tacit  assumption  that  in  electrolysis  the  w^ater 
is  electrolysed  and  the  other  results  are  secondar}'  actions  of 
electrolytic  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  If  there  were  such  a 
thing  as  nascent  hydrogen,  putting  a  depolarizer,  such  as 
nitric  acid,  round  the  caroon  plate  of  a  Bunsen  cell  would  not 
increase  its  electromotive  force  ;  it  would  merely  make  it  heat 
more  on  discharge. 

So  far  the  cells  considered  have  been  reversible.  It  does 
not  follow  that  a  cell  is  always  reversible,  but,  if  not,  there  is 
at  least  one  non-adjuvant  action.  As  a  good  example  of  non- 
reversibility,  aluminium  and  its  solutions  may  be  taken. 
Aluminium  does  not  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  or  sulpharic 
acid,  yet  it  cannot  be  deposited  electrically  from  any 
known  solution.  Aluminium  and  carbon  in  nitric  acid  give 
only  a  small  fraction  of  a  volt. 
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From  the  definition  of  electromotive  force  adopted  in  this 
paper,  the  ^'  seat  of  the  electromotiye  force ''  is  in  the  cell 
and  not  between  the  positive  and  negative  metals  outside. 
Yet  the  electrometer  behaves  as  if  there  were  a  contact  elec- 
tromotive force.  Dr.  Lodge  has  attempted  to  explain  this  in 
accordance  with  the  ^'chemical  theory."  He  argues  that 
when,  for  instance,  zinc  is  exposed  to  the  air^  the  oxygen 
either  begins  to  combine  with  it,  or  actually  combines  with  it, 
the  particles  of  oxygen  giving  up  their  charge  to  the  zinc  on 
combining.  This  produces  a  difference  of  potential  which 
increases  till  the  oxygen's  attraction  for  the  zinc  is  counter- 
balanced by  it.  There  is  thus  an  electromotive  force  set  up. 
Air  being  an  insulator,  the  circuit  is  not  completed.  If  the 
tendency  to  combine  with  oxygen  can  produce  an  electric 
stress  which  prevents  combination,  actual  combination  must 
either  charge  the  metal,  if  insulated,  or  produce  a  current,  if  a 
path  is  allowed.  If  a  clean  piece  of  sodium  is  put  on  an 
insulating  stand  it  goes  on  oxidizing,  the  amount  of  oxide 
formed  corresponding  to  an  enormous  number  of  coulombs. 
Where  do  they  go  to  ?  If  the  metal  charges  electrostatically, 
it  must  soon  be  millions  and  millions  of  volts  below  the 
potential  of  the  air,  and  must  discharge  disruptively.  More- 
over, the  millions  of  volts  are  far  more  than  equivalent  to 
Nas,0.  Dr.  Lodge  assumes  that  a  single  element  is  an 
electrolyte,  whereas  a  cell  can  only  discharge  by  double  de- 
composition. That  is  to  say,  to  produce  such  an  effect  the  metal 
must  tear  the  oxygen  from  a  combination,  the  other  radical 
combining  with  another  less  electropositive  met^il,  or  remov- 
ing an  electronegative  radical  from  it.  It  might  be  argxied 
that  zinc  and  copper  plates  in  chlorine  water  will  give  a 
current,  and  chlorine  is  a  single  radical  like  oxygen.  But 
immediately  the  plates  are  inserted  the  chlorine  combines 
directly  with  both  metals,  without  giving  any  current.  A 
three-fluid  battery  is  thus  produced.  The  zinc  is  in  a  solution 
of  zinc  chloride,  and  the  copper  in  copper  chloride,  and  the 
intermediate  liquid  is  chlorine  water.  The  cell  then  di}«- 
charges  like  a  Daniell. 

Though  the  oxygen  form  of  the  corrosion  theory  of  contact 
electromotive  force  may  not  hold,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Volta  effect  may  be  produced  by  thin  films  of  water.  Water 
is  even  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  than  oxygen,  and  might 
easily  cause  the  electrometer  readings.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered in  connexion  with  this,  that  water  must  be  present  to 
enable  even  a  combination  of  a  metal  with  chlorine  to  take 
place.  It  is  well  known  that  dry  chlorine  will  not  attack  a 
dry  metal.   Even  sodium  may  be  left  in  contact  with  chlorine. 
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£yen  if  the  Yolta  effect  is  dne  to  the  presence  of  traces  of 
an  electrolyte,  such  as  water,  and  not  to  a  non-elecirolytic 
combination  with  free  oxygen,  the  ^'  seat  of  the  electromotive 
force  "  still  depends  on  a  mere  definition.     The  term  "  electro- 
motive force ''  is  continually  used  in  two  senses.     It  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  the  difference  between  the  potentials  of  two 
Sints,  and  sometimes  to  denote  the  rate  of  fall  of  potential, 
axwell  gives  it  the  latter  definition  formally,  but  frequently 
writes  of  the  electromotive  force  when  he  means  the  line- 
integral  of  the  electromotive  force,  that  is  to  say  the  difference 
of  potential.     In  connexion  with  cells^  *'  electromotive  force  " 
is  always  used  to  mean  difference  of  potential,  so  the  stricter 
meaning,  rate  of  fall  of  potential,  may  be  disregarded  just  now. 
If  we  define  the  difference  of  potential  between  two  points  as 
proportional  to  the  work  done  on  a  unit  quantity  of  electricity 
moving  from  one  point  to  the  other,  we  have  a  clear  statement 
of  what  we  mean.     But  if  we  attempt  to  make  the  measure- 
ment, we  find  the  unit  quantity  of  electricity  must  have  some 
carrier  ;  and  when  we  use  an  electrometer,  we  do  not  measure 
the  work  done  on  a  unit  quantity  of  electricity  moving  from 
one  point  to  the  other ;  we  really  measure  the  work  done 
when  a  particular  conductor  is  used  as  carrier.     It  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  any  part  of  the  circuit  as  the  seat  of  the 
electromotive  force.     There  is  a  circuit,  and  the  potential  is 
qrclic.     Similar  cases  occur  in  other  branches  of  electricity. 
For  instance,  a  "unipolar"  dynamo  may  be  made  up  of  a 
rotating  magnet  with  a  stationary  circuit.     If  the  resistance  of 
the  internal  circuit  is  negligible  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
external,  the  whole  expenditure  of  power  is  in  the  external 
circuit,  and  the  fall  of  potential  over  the  external  resistance  is 
sensibly  the  whole   potential   or  electromotive   force  of  the 
machine.     There  is,  nowever,  no  way  of  finding  the  seat  of 
this   electromotive   force.      If  the   rotating   magnet  is  sup- 
posed to  carry  "lines  of  induction''  round  with  it,  they  cut 
the  external  circuit  and  produce  electromotive  force  there, 
so  that  becomes  the  seat  of  the  electromotive  force.     If  the 
lines  of  induction  are  taken  as  stationary,  the  rotating  part  of 
the  circuit  cuts  them  and  becomes  the  seat  of  the  electromotive 
force.     The  effects  on  the  external  resisiance  are  the  same  in 
both  cases.     If  it  is  a  voltmeter  the  readings  are  the  same, 
and  they  remain  so  if  the  lines  of  induction  rotate  faster  or 
slower  than  the  magnet,  or  in  the  opposite  direction.     If  the 
voltmeter  is  replaced  by  an  electrometer,  it  is  still  impossible 
to  say  where   the  seat  of  the  electromotive  force  is.     The 
readings  would  be  the  same  whether  the  lines  of  induction 
were  stationary,  or  revolved  and  cut  the  leads  to  the  elec- 
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trometer,  or  revolved  and  passed  through  the  electro- 
meter as  if  it  were  a  zigzag  gateway,  without  cutting  the 
metallic  part  of  the  circmt  anywhere.  If  the  electrometer  is 
removed  and  a  proof-plate  is  used,  hy  touching  one  terminal 
with  it  and  measuring  the  work  done  when  it  moves  to  the 
other,  the  result  is  the  same.  If  the  lines  are  stationary,  the 
proof-plate  is  charged  by  one  terminal  and  repelled  by  it  and 
attracted  by  the  other.  If  the  lines  rotate,  the  proof-plate  is 
urged  forward  by  the  lines  of  induction  cutting  it  at  right 
angles  to  its  path.  The  reading  is  the  same  in  both  case«). 
The  lines  of  induction  are  a  mere  convention,  and  there  is  no 
way  of  finding  the  seat  of  the  electromotive  force.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  it  is  cyclic,  and  that  the  difference  of 
potential  of  any  two  parts  of  the  circuit  of  the  same  metal  can 
06  measured.  In  some  cases  the  seat  where  power  is  spent 
can  be  determined,  and  in  others  it  cannot. 

Similarly  in  the  cell,  the  seat  of  expenditure  of  power  can 
sometimes  be  told,  as  when  there  is  a  resistance  in  circuit ; 
sometimes  it  cannot,  as  when  the  cell  works  a  unipolar,  or,  by 
extension,  any  other  motor.  The  difference  of  potential  be- 
tween any  two  points  of  the  same  material  can  be  measured, 
but  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
whole  circuit  is  cyclic. 


II.  Electrical  Notes, 
By  Arthur  Schuster,  FM.S* 

1.   The  Vector  Potential. 

THERE  is  a  general  tendency  at  present  among  elec- 
tricians to  dispense  as  much  as  possible  with  the  "  Vector 
Potential,"  but  I  believe  that  many  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  led  to  the  restriction  of  its  use  may  be  removed.  At 
any  rate  there  seems  room  for  the  following  renewed  dis- 
cussion of  some  well-known  equations. 

I  was  led  to  the  investigation  through  an  attempt  to  find 
the  magnetic  effects  of  currents  distributed  through  space  in 
such  a  way  that  the  lines  of  flow  should  be  identical  in  form 
to  the  lines  of  induction  in  certain  simple  magnetic  systems. 
We  might,  for  instance,  wish  to  find  the  components  of  mag- 
netic force  which  are  produced  by  currents  in  an  unlimited 
homogeneous  conductor,  the  electrical  potential  at  every 
point  being  the  same  as  the  magnetic  potential  due  to  a  simple 
magnetic  shell.  The  case  could  be  realized  by  a  conductor  in 
*  Gommunicated  by  the  Author. 
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which  a  constant  electromotive  force  is  distributed  over  a 
finite  surface. 

Any  one  attempting  the  solution  of  such  a  problem  would 
probaolj  be  led  into  the  same  difficulties  which  1  encountered, 
and  although  he  would  doubtless  soon  get  over  them,  the 
following  discussion  may  save  him  some  trouble. 

I  begin  bv  writing  down  the  well-known  equations  refer- 
ring to  the  "Sector  Potential  in  Maxwell's  form,  taking  in  the 
first  place  the  magnetic  permeability  as  constant. 

F,  G,  H  being  the  components  of  the  vector  potential, 
«,  V,  w  those  of  the  current,  we  have 


d  /dG      dF\      d  /dF      dE\  ,,, 

^'^''^.rAda^''dJ''dz\Tz^ll^P  '     •     (^^ 


or,  writing 


dx       dy       dz 
dx 


(2) 


with  similar  equations  for  v  and  tr. 
fitting  ^p^ 

F'=JJJ^  dadj^dz, 


G'=  ffr  d.rdydr,  )■ 
H'  =  JJJ;?dxdyd.; 


(3) 


(*) 


Maxwell  concludes  that 

F  =  F' 

G  =  G' 


ax 

% 

az 


(r.) 


This  conclusion  is  not,  however,  justified.  The  second 
terms  on  the  right-hand  side  of  equations  (5)  disappear 
altogether  from  equations  (1).  If  therefore  F,'  G',  H'  are 
solutions  of  (1),  the  value  of  x  is  "o*  restricted  to  that  given 
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in  (4),  but  is  arbitrary.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  F',GK,  H'  are 
not  solutions  of  (1),  they  cannot  be  converted  into  solutions 
by  the  terms  involving  x* 

That  F,  G,  H,  as  given  in  (5),  do  not  necessarily  satisfy  (1) 
may  be  shown  as  follows.  Writins;  F,,  Gj,  Hi  instead  of 
F,  G,  H  on  the  left-hand  side  of  (5),  we  obtain  from  these 
equations, 

*  cfx 

and  with  the  help  of  (3)  and  (4), 

dJ 
dx 


4^,=  ^_V»F, (6) 


Comparing  this  with 

4^,=  j^-V'F, (2) 

it  is  not  correct  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  F^  is  a  solution 
of  (2),  for  equation  (6)  still  involves  on  the  right-hand  side 
the  quantities  F,  G,  H.     The  correct  conclusion  is  that 

V%=V'F (7) 

We  may  treat  equation  (5)  in  a  different  way,  and  deduce 
from  them 

dx        dy  dz         dx        dy        dz 

If,  then,  Fp  Gj,  Hj  were  equal  to  F,  G,  H,  as  Maxwell  puts 
them,  it  would  follow  that 

and  this  would  show  that  F',  G',  H'  are  solutions  of  (1) 
w^ithout  the  addition  of  the  terms  involving  ;^. 

It  may  be  shown  that  in  all  legitimate  cases  equation  (8)  is 
satisfied  ;  but  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  conditions  on 
which  this  depends,  1  shall  treat  of  a  special  case  which  w^ill 
bring  out  clearly  the  points  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention. 

Let  M,  V,  tt7  be  electric  currents  deducible  from  a  current 
function  ^  such  that 


dd>  d<b  d(L 

d,r'  dy  dz 


and  let  ^=  ^ 


The  lines  of  flow  in  this  case  are  identical  in  shape  with  the 
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lines  of  force  due  to  an  indefinitely  small  magnet  of  finite 
magnetic  moment. 

Substituting  the  above  values  of  m,  r,  w  into  (3),  it  will  be 
shown  further  on  (13)  that 

p,^  27r      2ira^ 


3r         r' 


(9) 


But  these  values  of  F',  GK,  H'  neither  satisfy  equations  (1), 
nor  do  they  satisfy  the  condition  JasO  for 

dx  ^  ~dy  '^dz"      3  r» ' 

It  seems  well  at  this  stage  to  investigate  the  conditions 
which  have  to  be  satisfied  in  order  that  J=0. 

By  a  well-known  transformation  we  obtain  from  equa- 
tion (3),  . 

rfF   .  d(y  .  dlV      CCCl/du      dv      dw\^    ,   , 
d:^^l^'^-d^^))]r\dx^iiy^dir'''^^^' 


■If 


/m  +  mv  +  nw  JO 


The  triple  integral  vanishes,  and  the  surface  integral  has  to 
be  taken  over  the  boundary  of  the  region  which  is  considered. 
If  this  region  includes  all  space  which  contains  electric  cur- 
rents,  the  second  integral  will  also  vanish  provided  the  space 
includes  no  singular  points.     In  the  example  which  has  been 

given,  however,  ^=  '  aj  which  makes  the  components  infinitely 

large  at  the  origin.  If  this  point  is  excluded  by  an  infinitely 
small  sphere  surrounding  it,  the  surface  integral  in  the  above 
equation  has  to  be  taken  over  this  infinitely  j^mall  sphere  and 
will  be  finite.     It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  the  condition 

dx        dy         dz 

is  not  satisfied  in  the  special  case  treated  above. 

This  may  perhaps  be  more  clearly  seen  in  another  way. 
Maxwell's  equations  fall  to  the  ground  unless  the  currents 
flow  everywhere  in  closed  lines.     The  example  we  have  chosen 
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violates  that  condition  at  the  origin.     For  the  current  func- 

tion  ^=  -3  represents  the  limiting  case  of  a  source  and  sink 

which  are  indefinitely  approached  to  each  other.  If  the 
source  and  sink  are  joined  together  by  the  linear  current 
necessary  to  complete  the  circuit,  the  proper  solution  of  the 
question  may  be  obtained. 

Take  a  system  of  currents  due  to  a  sink  of  electricity  at  A 

of  strength  Itf  having  a  current  function  — ,  a   source  of 

strength  4^  at  B  having  a  current  function  —  — ,  and  a  linear 

current  equal  in  intensity  to  Itt  joining  A  and  B.  The  value 
of  F'  in  that  case  would  be 

when  the  last  integral  is  to  be  taken  over  the  line  joining  A 
and  B.    The  integration  gives 

V,       7'a/  J  r 

If  A  and  B  approach  each  other  indefinitely, 

and 

the  current  function  at  the  same  time  becomes 

Corresponding  to  a  current  function  ^=:  -5,  we  obtain  therefore 
the  values 

G=-29r^,  \    .    .    .    .  (10) 

r 


These  equations  differ  from  those  obtained  before  (9)   by  a 
quantity  representing  the   effect   of  an   indefinitely  short 
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current  at  the  origin,  which  current  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  circuit  as  shown. 

The  values  of  F,  G,  H  in  (10)  satisfy  the  condition 

dx       dy       dz         ' 

and  are  therefore  solutions  of  the  problem.  A  comparison  of 
(10)  and  (9)  also  shows  that  V*F'=V^F,  agreeing  with  the 
conclusion  previously  arrived  at  (7). 

In  the  expressions  (9)  the  flow  at  the  origin  is  taken  to  he 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  X.     The  equations  show  that  the  Vector 

Potential  may  be  expressed  as  the  resultant  of  a  vector  — ^- 

directed  towards  the  origin,  and  another along  the  axis 

of  X.  If^  in  the  general  case,  \,  /*,  v  are  the  direction- 
cosines  of  the  axis  of  flow,  the  components  of  the  Vector 
Potential  are 


G  =  -iv[J  +  ^5  (X^+W-hve)] , 


(11) 


We  are  now  prepared  to  deal  with  the  problem  indicated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper.  Imagine  a  magnet  having  an 
intensity  of  magnetization  at  a  point  f ,  17,  (J',  measured  by  its 
components  A,  B,  C.  We  wish  to  find  the  vector  potential 
for  a  system  of  conductors  flowing  along  the  lines  of  induction 
of  such  a  magnet ;  and  liaving  tnerefore  a  current  potential 
identical  with  the  magnetic  potential  due  to  A,  B,  C.  The 
result  is  obtained  directly  from  (11),  by  multiplying  the  right- 
hand  side  with  Irff  di/df,  taking  account  of  the  change  of 
origin  and  integrating  throughout  the  space  of  the  magnet 
We  find  in  this  way 

""^Hjj{7+ ^tA(.^f)H.B(,.,) 

+  C(^^-0]}df^^^/rfS,  .     .    (12) 

with  corresponding  expressions  for  G,  and  H. 

For  some  purposes  it  may  be  more  useful  to  expand  the 
current  potential   in  terms   of  solid   harmonics,  and  we  are 
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therefore  led  to  find  the  vector  potential  for  a  system  of 
currents, 

„-#    •—''*    ,^-^* 
"""dx^   """dy'  "'-^^ 

when  ^  is  a  hoinogeneoas  function  of  degree  n. 
The  following  transformation  will  be  useful : — 

ax      ax  \dx  dor      dy  dx  dy 

dz  dx  dz)  dx 

dx         \    dor     *^  dydx       dzdxj 

Writing 

P= Jjj  Jd.  dy  dz  =  Jf  Jg.-Jd^  <^d., 

we  may  satisfy  the  condition  V*F'=— 47r  -j-  by 

p,^_  Wrf^ (13) 

'In  +  ldx  ^ 

with  sunilar  expressions  for  G'  and  H'. 

Butthese  expressions  do  notsatisfy  the  characteristic  equation 
for  the  vector  potential,  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  problem 
is  indeterminate  as  long  as  we  do  not  fix  the  manner  in  which 
the  system  of  currents  is  completed  at  the  origin.  This  will 
have  to  be  determined  in  each  case  from  the  nature  of  the 
problem.     From  (13)  we  easily  obtain 

dY      c/G'       d^^_     47r 

dx        dfj  dz  2n-f-l    ™' 

If  Fi,  Gi,  Hi  are  quantities  satisfying  the  condition 

V«Fi=V*Gi=V^Hi=0, 
and 

^1.+  .^%  _^  dHi  ^     47r    ^ 
dx        dy         dz        2ni- 1 '    ^* 

The   components  F'  +  Fi,  G'  +  G^,  H'  +  H^will  satisfy  all 
necessary  conditions  for  the  vector  potential.     The  solution 
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may  be  effected  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  For  instance, 
we  may  make 

dY 
when  V  is  defined  by  ^=  ^  . 

In  this  case  the  currents  are  completed  at  the  origin  by  a 
flow  parallel  to  the  axis  of  X. 

As  regards  the  surface  conditions  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
vector  potential,  there  seems  no  difficulty  when  the  magnetic 
permeability  is  uniform  throughout  space,  but  for  the  surfaces 
of  two  media  having  a  different  permeability  special  conside- 
rations seem  necessary.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  point  has 
been  investigated. 

If  the  medium  through  which  the  currents  flow  is  subject 
to  magnetic  polarization,  we  may  write  for  the  vector  potential 
at  the  point  x,  y^  z^ 

where  the  components  of  the  currents  are  functions  of  x*f/z' 
and  p  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  distance  between  ^,  y,  z  and 

A,  B,  C  are  the  components  of  magnetization  of  the  medium. 
If  these  are  due  to  the  distribution  of  currents  alone,  we  have 
the  additional  equations 

A  =  «a,     B=«^,     0=/C7, 

«,  ^,  7  being  the  components  of  magnetic  force.  Integrating 
the  second  term  of  (14)  by  parts  and  substituting 

dy      dz^ 
the  equation  for  the  vector  potential  is  obtained  in  the  form 

F=  f  fj-^  rf*'  dy'  dJ  +  rP  (Bn-Cm)rfS,    .     (15) 

when  /i=l  +  47r«  and  /,  wi,  n  are  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
normal  drawn  towards  the  outside  of  the  element  ^S,  the 
surface  integral  being  taken  over  all  surfaces  at  which  two 
media  of  different  magnetic  properties  join. 

These  equations  differ  from  those  given  by  Maxwell  by  the 
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second  terms.  These  terms  are  of  some  importance,  for 
Maxwell's  expression  cannot  be  made  to  satisfy  the  sorfaca 
conditions,  while  the  surface  integrals  in  the  equations  (15) 
allow  ns  to  do  so. 

The  expression  (Bn— Ow)  may  be  considered  as  the  com- 
ponent of  a  current  which  must  be  imagined  to  be  distributed 
over  the  surfaces  of  separation  of  the  two  media. 

In  order  to  determine  the  discontinuities  of  the  di£Perential 
coefficients,  let  Ki  and  k^  be  the  magnetic  susceptibility  in  the 
two  media,  and  let  Z,  m,  n  be  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
normal  to  l^e  surface  drawn  towards  the  inside  of  the  medium 
to  which  the  index  1  refers.  The  surface  currents  are  then 
given  by 

t/=n  (/Ciai  -  K^i)  - 1  (i(Ci7i  -  /e^y^) ,  V   .     .     (16) 

?(/  =  /    {fCi6i^fC2^)'-m(K^0Li  —  tC^),    ) 

If  the  axis  of  z  is  taken  in  the  direction  of  the  normal, 
w^=iO,  and  we  conclude :  The  first  differential  coefficients  of 
the  normal  component  of  the  Vector  Potential  are  continuous. 
The  differential  coefficients  of  F  and  G  in  the  directions  a:  and 
y  must  also  be  continuous,  and  the  only  ones  which  may  be 

discontinuous  are  -r-  and  -r; .    The  discontinuities  may  be 

written  down  from  (15)  and  (16), 

dF  ^  dF      ,    ,    ^         ^ . 

In  this  equation  -77  is  written  for  the  differential  coefficients 
along  the  negative  axis  of  z.     But 

'^'"^Vrfri       do:  J' 

i/_^_<m.\ 

Hence 

dzi      dzi         ih.    \<lzi       dx )        Hi    \dza      dx } 
IdF       ldF^/1  _l\dE  , 

fiidzi      fi^dzt^yjii      fh/dx' 
Phil.  Mag.  S,  5.  Vol.  32.  No.  194.  July  1891.  C 
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Equation  (17)  is  one  of  the  required  boundary  conditions. 
The  second  is  obtained  by  symmetry. 

The  two  last  equations  complete  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem, as  all  other  differential  coefBcients  are  continuous. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  conditions  we  have  found  lead 
to  the  well-known  continuity  of  the  normal  components  of 
the  induction  and  of  the  tangential  components  of  the  mag- 
netic forces. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 

F==fffcrfa:dyd^+fO^'dS,    .     .     .   (19) 

with  the  corresponding  equations  for  G  and  H  will  always 
give  us  correct  expressions  for  the  Vector  Potential,  te,  r,  w 
being  the  components  of  the  given  currents,  and  w',  r',  ir' 
currents  distributed  over  the  boundaries  between  bodies  of 
different  magnetic  permeabilities.  F,  G,  H  are  not,  however, 
the  onlt/  solutions,  but  others  may  be  obtained  by  addition  of 

d^  ;p  -^i  respectively,  x  being  arbitrary.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  if  u',  r',  w*  in  (19)  are  determined  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  necessary  boundary  conditions,  both  x  ^^^  ^^  first 
differential  coefHcients  must  be  continuous  throughout  space. 
The  function  x  ^^7  therefore  be  expressed  as  a  potential 
function  of  attracting  matter  distributed  throughout  space 
with  an  arbitrary  volume-density,  there  being  no  surface 
distribution  anywhere.  If  x  ^^^^  ^^^  vanish  it  follows  from 
(5)  that 

dF      dG      dE 

dx       dy        dz 


A^  +//•/"*■   //r  "■     ^  X5 


for  it  has  been  shown  that  whenever  currents  flow  in  closed 
circuits  only, 

rfP.  rfG'      d&., 
dx^  dy^   dz  ""• 

If,  then,  the  additional  condition  is  imposed  on  the  Vector 
Potential  that 

dF      dG      dH 
dx       Ibj        dz 
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should  vanbh^  its  components  become  determinate  in  every 
respect. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  investigation  which  has  led 
to  equations  (10)9we  may  write  the  vector  potential  due  to  a 
conduction  current  Aw  through  a  linear  element  ds  at  the 
origin,  the  currents  being  completed  by  displacement  cur- 
rents : — 

r*  dy     T         ^ 

H=27ra«-5  =  — ^ ds. 

r*  dz     T 

As  far  as  the  magnetic  forces  are  concerned^  the  terms  in- 
volving the  differential  coefBcients  disappear,  and  we  might 
put  equally  well 

j,^47rrf^      G=0,     H=0. 

If  the  conduction  current  is  i  instead  of  47r,  we  obtain 

F='^,        G=0,    H=0; 

and  this  is  exactly  what  we  should  have  obtained  if  we  had 
neglected  the  displacement  currents  altogether :  a  well- 
known  result. 

The  following  transformation  seems  of  some  interest.  Con- 
sider electric  currents  in  a  system  of  bodies  whether  con- 
ductors or  non-conductors,  the  magnetic  permeability  being 
uniform  for  the  sake  of  simplicity.  The  Vector  Potential  at 
a  point  0?,  y,  z  will  be 


^-m 


dadb  dc 


where  the  currents  are  given  as  functions  of  a,  by  c. 

Assume  further  the  existence  of  a  current  function,  from 
which  the  currents  may  everywhere  be  derived.  Over  certain 
surfaces  the  current  function  may  be  discontinuous.  We  put 
therefore 


dif>        __  d(f>  d<f> 


and  form  the   equations  for  the  components  of  magnetic 

C2 
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induction.   It  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  transformation 
for  one  of  the  components  : — 

dy        dz 


_^\  da  db  dCf 


Tii^^"^  db^''  ^^  ^^5 


and^  finally,  remembering  that 

dc       dw 


Similarly, 


dc  "  db  ' 


-"•"rfS. 


Z,  rn,  n  are  the  normals  drawn  to  the  inside  of  each  medium. 
The  surface  integration  must  be  carried  out  on  both  sides  of  a 
surface  at  which  Uy  v,  w  are  discontinuous. 

I  do  not  know  whether  these  equations  will  ever  really 
simplify  the  investigation  of  an  actual  problem^  but  it  seems 
of  interest  to  know  that  we  can  always  express  the  magnetic 
forces  due  to  steady  currents  in  a  conductor,  in  terms  of  the 
values  of  the  currents  at  the  surface  of  the  conductor ;  the 
components  of  the  currents  inside  may  be  unknown,  though 
of  course  they  are  determined  by  the  surface  values. 


III.  The  Tlieory  of  IHasociation  into  Ions,  and  its  Consequences. 
By  Spencer  Umfrbvillb  Pickering,  M.A,^  FR.S.* 

THE  supporters  of  the  present  physical  theory  of  solution 
hold  that  the  majority  of  salts,  acids,  and  bases,  when 
dissolved  in  a  large  excess  of  water,  are  entirely  resolved  into 
their  component  ions.     That  the  facts  of  the  case  warrant  such 

Oommimicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  March  20,  1891. 
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a  concIofiioD  I  have  already  diBputed  (Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xrix. 
p.  490,  and  ^Nature/  xlii.  p.  626) ;  hut  theoretical  objections  of 
a  fdndamental  character  can,  I  believe,  be  raised  against  this 
dissociation  theory,  and,  though  I  have  already  alluded  to 
these,  they  have  not  yet  been  fully  discussed.  Many  of  the 
questions  which  are  asked  in  the  following  pages  can  no  doubt 
be  answered  satisfactorily,  but  as  far  as  I  am  aware  this  has  not 
yet  been  done,  and  it  is  certainly  incumbent  on  the  supporters 
of  the  theory  to  give  physicists  and  chemists  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  what  their  theory  involves. 

When  hydrochloric-acid  gas,  for  instance,  is  dissolved  in 
water,  the  molecules,  which  were  intact  to  start  with,  become 
resolyed  into  their  ions,  so  that  each  of  these  acts  as  if  it  were 
a  separate  unit.  This  I  believe  is,  according  to  the  theory,  the 
total  and  only  change  which  occurs  :  the  water  remains  m  the 
same  state  in  which  it  was  to  start  with.  The  resolution  of 
HCl  into  H  and  CI  atoms  has  been  held  of  necessity  to  involve 
an  absorption  of  heat,  an  absorption  considerably  in  excess  of 
that  which  we  know  occurs  when  it  is  resolved  mto  hydrogen 
and  chlorine  molecules ;  and,  whether  the  ions  are  identical 
with  free  atoms  or  not,  we  have  the  positive  statement  of 
Arrhenius,  the  originator  of  the  present  dissociation  theory, 
that  the  resolution  of  a  body  such  as  hydrochloric  acid  into  its 
ions  absorbs  heat*.  If  then  this,  which  is  the  only  change, 
absorbs  heat,  whence  comes  the  17,800  cal.  which  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  evolved  during  dissolution  ? 

In  the  communication  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
Arrhenius  does  not  consider  the  thermal  results  of  dissolution, 
and  a  subsequent  consideration  of  these  seems  to  have  led 
some  of  the  supporters  of  the  theory  to  hold  a  view  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  that  just  quoted.  They  now  hold,  I  believe, 
that  the  decomposition  of  molecules  into  their  ions  evolves 
heat ;  that  that  heat,  which  they  still  admit  must  be  absorbed 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  molecules  into  ordinary  atoms,  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  combination  of  the  atoms 
with  electric  charges.     This  change  of  front  must  rather  be 

*  Arrhenius,  JBitrag  tUl  Renal.  Svenska  Vetenskaps-Akademiens  Hand- 
Imgar,  Stockholm,  188d~4.  Out  of  several  sentences  J  may  quote  the 
following  italicised  passage :—"  La  transformation  de  I'^tat  inactif  en  T^tat 
actuf  dW  hydrate  (faible)  est  accompaffn^e  par  une  absorption  de 
chaleur;"  and  the  heat  absorbed  in  the  transformation  is  named 
*'  chaleuT  d'activit^.''  The  terms  used  in  the  above  must  be  translated 
into  the  more  modem  lan^age  of  the  dissociationists,  thus :  inactive  =z 
midisBociated ;  actives  dissociated  into  ions;  hydraterrany  hyditigen 
compound,  such  as  an  acid  or  base ;  feeble ss  not  much  dissociated.  See 
also  Lodge's  epitome  of  Arrhenius's  paper,  B.  A.  Report,  1886,  pp.  361- 
384. 
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inferred  ijidirectlj  from  the  writings  of  dissociationists  than 
from  any  definite  retraction  which  they  have  published  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  been  followed  by  all  the  supporters  of 
the  theory,  for  the  explanation  given  by  Arrhenius  of  the 
constancy  of  the  heat  evolved  on  neutralizing  acids  with  bases 
is  that  it  is  in  all  cases  due  to  the  combination  of  the  ions  H 
and  OH  to  form  HsO,  and  this  explanation  was  quoted  as 
recently  as  September  last  (B.  A.  meeting)  by  Bhaw  as  being 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the  theory.  It 
mav  also  be  remarked  that  up  to  Julv  1889  Ostwald  seems 
to  nave  held  both  views,  and  to  have  adopted  either  just  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  suggested  :  he  explains  the  normal 
heat  of  neutralization  as  bemg  due  to  the  heat  evolved  in  the 
formation  of  a  molecule  from  its  ions  ('  Outlines  of  General 
Chemistry/ 1890,  p.  368),  and  the  abnormal  heat  of  neutralisa- 
tion as  being  due  to  heat  evolved  in  the  formation  of  ions 
from  a  molecule,  though  not,  of  course,  the  same  molecule  as 
in  the  previous  case  (p.  369) . 

The  first  point,  therefore,  on  which  the  dissociationiats 
should  give  us  definite  information  is,  whether  the  dissociation 
of  a  molecule  into  ions  is  supposed  to  evolve  or  absorb  heat. 

Presupposing  that  the  answer  will  be  that  heat  is  evolved 
(at  anv  rate  in  cases  similar  to  that  of  hydrochloric  acid), 
their  theory  cannot  be  said  to  h^primd  facie  inconsistent  with 
the  conservation  of  energy  ;  but  other  very  serious  difficulties 
arise  which  call  for  explanation. 

The  idea  of  heat  being  evolved  by  the  combination  of  a 
charge  with  an  atom  involves  the  conception  that  the  charge 
is  originally  independent  of  the  atom :  mdeed  the  main  idea 
of  the  theory  seems  to  lie  in  the  distinction  between  an  ion,  or 
charged  atom,  and  an  ordinary  or  uncharged  atom*.  We 
may  ask,  therefore,  whence  come  these  charges?  All  the 
ordinary  means  by  which  bodies  become  charged  seem  to 
be  absent  in  the  present  case.  No  external  energy  has  been 
expended,  no  friction  can  be  supposed  to  exist  except  such  as 
might  result  indirectly  from  an  attraction  between  the  water 
and  the  acid  ;  but  even  if  the  existence  of  such  an  attraction 
were  admitted,  it  could  never  cause  sufficient  friction  to  over- 

*  Cf,  Ostwald,  he,  cit,  p.  276 : — **  What  actually  exists  in  the  solution 
is  single  potassium  atoms  with  enormous  electrical  charges.  We  do  not 
know  what  those  charges  are  in  reality,  hut  this  we  do  know,  that  the 
chemical  properties  of  substances  are  greatly  altered  by  electrical  charges. 
...  As  soon  as  the  potas^um  atoms  in  solution  lose  their  charge,  as  they 
do,  for  example,  when  led  by  an  electric  current  to  a  platinum  wire,  where 
they  can  give  up  their  electricity,  potassium  with  its  ordinary  properties 
is  at  once  produced,  as  is  seen  in  its  ability  to  decompose  water  with 
evolutiou  of  hydrogen." 
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come  the  very  attraction  which  is  the  original  cause  of  it^  to 
say  nothing  of  the  still  stronger  attraction  which  holds  the 
atoms  together :  induction  cannot  apply,  as  both  water  and 
acid  are  supposed  to  be  uncharged  to  start  with,  and  even  if 
there  were  a  contact  difference  of  potential  between  these  two 
substances,  it  would  not  result  in  communicating  both  the  + 
and— charges  to  one  only  of  the  bodies  brought  into  contact, — 
the  acid. 

In  the  second  place,  how  can  we  imagine  that  an  electric 
charge,  which  we  must  at  present  regard  as  an  affection  of 
matter,  can  combine  with  matter  to  produce  heat  and  itself 
remain  in  statu  quo?  Such  a  view  is  little  less  than  endowing 
the  charges  with  some  of  the  exclusive  properties  of  matter^ 
and  calling  this  new  matter  into  existence  just  when  and 
where  may  be  most  convenient  to  the  theory. 

In  the  third  place,  how  can  it  bo  maintained  that  the 
positive  electrification  of  the  hydrogen,  and  the  negative 
electrification  of  the  chlorine,  would  dissolve  the  union  between 
them  ?  According  to  all  our  experience  of  electricity,  such 
electrification  would  make  them  cling  together  all  the  more 
firmly.  Further,  if  these  so-called  +  and  —  charges  repel 
each  other,  why  are  they  attracted  by  the  —  and  +  charges 
respectively  on  electrodes  during  electrolysis  ?  or  why,  again, 
do  the  similarly  charged  atoms  not  attract  each  other  (as 
dissimilarlv  charged  ones  are  supposed  to  repel  each  other) 
and  form  hydrogen  and  chlorine  molecules  ? 

That  a  molecule,  when  decomposed  by  some  force  superior 
to  the  attraction  of  its  constituent  atoms,  gives  rise  to  free 
atoms  which  are  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  free  energy, 
and  that  this  free  energy,  which  we  call  chemical  affinity, 
may  really  be  of  the  nature  of  an  electric  charge,  has  received  the 
support  of  the  greatest  chemists  and  physicists  whom  Science 
has  known ;  but  the  present  theory  seems  to  have  nothing  in 
common  with  suchaview — indeed,it  seems  to  be  directly  opposed 
to  it.  On  the  old  theory  the  atoms  when  separated  have  more 
free  energy  than  when  combined,  on  the  new  theory  they  have 
less :  on  tne  old,  the  electric  charges  are  the  consequence  of 
decomposition  by  some  superior  force,  and  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  stuff  resulting  from.the  decomposition;  on  the  new, 
they  are  the  cause  of  this  decomposition  and  are  something 
outside  and  independent  of  the  matter  itself.  The  old  theory 
attributes  chemical  affinity  and  combination  to  the  existence 
of  these  charges  ;  the  new  theory  considers  the  charges  to  be 
antagonistic  to  chemical  affinity,  and  to  be  the  cause  of 
chemical  decomposition. 

The  view  has  beeb  suggested,  I  believe,  that  the  supposed 
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dissociated  atoms^  thougli  no  longer  held  together  by  chemical 
attraction,  may  be  still  held  together  by  the  electrical  attraction 
of  their  charges.  This  seems  to  be  but  an  attempt  to  over- 
come a  difficulty  by  changing  a  name,  and  so  far  from  really 
diminishing  the  dimcnlty,  it  would  appear  only  to  increase  it : 
for  heat  has  been  evolved,  and,  therefore,  the  state  of  com- 
bination is  more  intimate  than  it  was  before  dissolution,  so 
that  the  matter  must  be  held  more  firmly  together  by  these 
electrical  charges  than  it  was  by  its  chemical  affinity:  how 
does  this  help  the  statement  that  they  are  has  firmly  united 
now — so  much  less  firmlv  according  to  the  theory,  that  they 
act  as  independent  units  r  The  difficulties  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  charges  and  the  antagonism  of  chemical  and  electrical 
attraction  are,  moreover,  not  removed  by  this  method  of  ex- 
pressing the  theory. 

Another  view,  again,  was  suggested  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  British  Association:  that,  instead  of  regarding  the 
ions  as  atoms  with  electric  charges,  they  might  be  regarded 
as  allotropic  modifications  of  the  atoms  themselves.  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  but  hypothecating  a  new  form  of  matter 
to  satisfy  a  theory  which  is  inconsistent  with  known  matter, 
and,  inasmuch  as  atoms  of  the  same  substance  cannot  difier 
from  each  other  except  by  possessing  different  quantities  of 
energy,  it  practically  amounts  to  the  conjuring  away  a  stock 
of  energy  that  the  theory  may  not  be  said  to  be  contradicted 
by  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  But  surely 
such  a  process  is  in  reality  as  much  a  violation  of  this  principle 
as  writmg  2=4  would  be.  The  energy  equation  will  not 
equate,  so  the  excess  of  energy  on  the  one  side  is  boldly  struck 
off  by  imagining  a  now  form  of  energyless  atom,  just  as  on 
the  electric-charge  theory  the  same  is  done  by  saying  that 
the  superabundant  energy  has  been  expended  in  combining 
with  cnarges  which  have  come  from  nowhere. 

Whereas  the  potential  energy  of  the  ions  of  a  substance 
such  as  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  regarded  as  less  than  that 
of  the  molecules  when  gaseous,  it  would  appear  that  it  must 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  molecules  when  solid — at  any  rate 
in  such  cases  where  the  solid  dissolves  with  an  absorption  of 
heat.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  potassium  chloride,  74*5  grams  of 
the  salt  dissolve  in  water  at  0°  with  an  absorption  of  5184  cal. 
Let  P  and  E  represent  the  potential  and  kinetic  energy  of  the 
solid  (KOI)  and  of  the  ions  (K  +  Cl)  respectively,  then 

P(KC1)  +  K(KC1)=P(K  +  C1)  +  K(K  +  C1) -5284  cal. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  solid,  K{KC1),  is  possibly  an  un- 
known quantity,  but  it  is  certainly  a  positive  quantity ;  the 
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kinetic  energy  of  the  dissolved  substance,  K(K  +  01),  can, 
according  to  the  osmotic-pressure  theory,  be  calculated.  With 
a  monatomic  gas  no  intramolecular  work  is  possible,  and 
therefore  the  pressure  caused  by  that  gas  is  a  measure  of  its 
total  kinetic  energy  {cf,  Ostwald,  loc.  cit.  p.  76) ;  the  pressure 
of  each  ion  is  in  this  case,  ex.  ht/v.^  the  same  as  that  which  an 
ordinary  molecule  produces,  and  tne  pressure-producing  energy 
of  a  gram-molecular  proportion  of  such  a  gas  is  34,008,000,000 
ergs,  or  819  cal.,  so  that 

K(K  +  Cl)=2x819eal., 

and  P(KCl)  =P(K  +  01)  -3646  cal.-K(KCl); 

thus  the  potential  energy  of  the  ions  must  be  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  solid  molecule. 

The  same  substance  might  have  been  taken  as  an  instance 
of  a  gas  dissolving  with  evolution  of  heat  and  a  solid  with 
absorption  of  heat ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  potential  energy 
of  the  substance  in  solution  must  be  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  gaseous  and  solid  molecules.  It  is  certainly 
difficult  to  imagine  that  this  substance  can  consist  of  unconi- 
bined  atoms. 

But  a  still  greater  difficulty  arises  in  some  cases  :  a  solution 
of  calcium  nitrate,  for  instance,  absorbs  heat  on  dilution,  and, 
as  the  only  change  produced  by  diluting  an  already  dilute 
solution  is,  according  to  the  theory,  to  dissociate  into  ions 
some  of  the  molecules  still  remaining  intact,  and  as  these  mole- 
cules are  present  in  the  uncombined  and  gaseous  condition,  it 
follows  that  the  dissociation  of  gaseous  calcium  nitrate  mole- 
cules must  absorb  heat ;  therefore  the  gaseous  salt  on  being 
dissolved  in  excess  of  water  must  absorb  heat,  the  liquid  salt 
would  absorb  more  than  the  gas  (by  an  amount  equivalent  to 
the  heat  of  vaporization  of  this  salt),  and  still  more  would  be 
absorbed  by  the  solid  ;  yet  direct  experiment  shows  that  this 
last,  instead  of  riving  a  large  absorption,  actually  ecolves  4000 
cal.  when  it  is  dissolved. 

The  conception  that  salts  &c.  in  solution  are  entirely  de- 
composed into  ions  has  been  regarded  as  a  development  of  the 
theory  of  Clausius  that  a  few  free  ions  exist  at  any  given  moment 
in  a  mass  of  solution.  But  these  two  views  appear  to  me  to 
be  radically  different.  Clausius's  conception  (Phil.  Mag.  1858, 
vol.  XV.  p.  100)  was  of  a  two-fold  nature.  (1)  That  the  molecules 
in  any  fluid,  being  at  different  temperatures  at  different  times, 
owing  to  the  impacts  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  some 
of  them  may  occasionally  be  so  hot  as  to  be  above  their  dis- 
sociation temperature,  and  that  some  temporarily  free  atoms 
would  therefore  be  present.     (2)  That  two  similar  molecules 
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MB  and  M'R'  might  collide  under  such  circumstances  that  M' 
might  come  nearer  to  B  than  M  was,  and,  consequently,  M'B 
would  he  the  result ;  whether,  however,  M  and  R'  would  find 
themselves  in  such  close  proximity  that  they  would  instantly 
combine  together,  or  whether  they  might  remain  for  a  time 
actually  free,  is  a  question  which  our  ignorance  of  the  distances 
and  forces  concerned  do  not.  allow  us  to  settle.  Williamson's 
theory  (Phil.  Mag.)  was  practically  identical  with  Clausius's 
second  proposition-— continual  interchange  of  radicals,  but 
not  necessarily  the  presence  of  free  atoms.  Clausius's  theory 
was  proposed  to  account  for  the  facts  of  Electrolvsis,  William- 
son's to  account  for  Chemical  facts.  Nothing  which  has  come 
to  li^ht  since  that  time  seems  to  have  shaken  the  idea  of  a 
continual  interchange  of  atoms  in  the  molecules  of  a  liquid ; 
there  seem,  however,  to  be  decided  objections  to  the  concep- 
tion of  free  atoms  being  present.  Whether  it  is  probable  that 
in  a  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  there  can  be  any  mole- 
cules as  hot  as  the  dissociation  temperature  (which  is  probably 
1000°  to  2000°)  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  if  any 
free  atoms  are  present  the  chances  of  their  meeting  atoms 
of  the  same  nature  would  be  equal  to  those  of  their  meeting 
atoms  of  the  opposite  nature :  with  the  former  they  would 
combine  just  as  tney  do  with  the  latter,  and  the  result  would 
be  that  hydrogen  and  chlorine  gas  would  be  formed,  and  the 
acid  would  gradually  become  entirely  decomposed :  nor  can 
it  be  argued  that  the  similar  charges  on  the  free  atoms  of  the 
same  substance  would  prevent  these  combining,  for  in  the 
analogous  case  of  hydriodic  acid  we  know  as  a  fact  that  free 
iodine  is  produced  when  the  acid  is  heated  to  its  dissociation 
temperature. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary,  however,  to  imagine  the  presence 
of  free  atoms  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  electrolysis  {cf. 
Lodge,  B.  A.  Beport,  1887,  p.  338).  The  facts  of  the  case,  I 
believe,  are  that  although  an  E.M.F.  of  finite  magnitude  is 
required  to  produce  sensible  electrolysis,  i,  e.  the  liberation  of 
gas,  Ac.  in  recognizable  quantities,  any  electromotive  force 
will  produce  results  indicative  of  electrolysis,  these  results 
being  a  gradual  leakage  of  electricity,  and  a  reverse  or 
polarization  current  on  removing  the  battery.  The  leakage 
may  be  explained  by  the  electrolysis  of  those  molecules  which 
happen  to  be  at  a  temperature  above  that  of  the  average 
molecule,  and  decomposable  by  a  lower  E.M.F.  than  is  the 
average  molecule,  or  else  by  the  action  of  the  E.M.F.  on  those 
dissimilar  atoms  which  at  the  moment  when  they  lose  their 
original  partners  find  themselves  comparatively  very  far  apart 
from  each  other  (M  and  B'  in  the  case  above  cited).    As  to 
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the  polarization  current  I  venture,  though  with  considerable 
diffidence^  to  ask  whether  it  really  is  evidence  of  actual  elec- 
trolysis. It  is  explained  by  the  statement  that  a  coating  of 
liberated  ions  is  formed  on  the  electrode,  and  that  these  can- 
not be  discharged  so  as  to  become  ordinary  atoms  till  the 
potential  of  the  electrode  attains  a  certain  value,  they  conse- 
quently remain  there  and  cause  a  reverse  current.  But 
might  not  such  a  current  be  caused  by  a  similar  coating  of 
simple  but  undecomposed  molecules ;  such  molecules  are,  I 
believe,  not  fully  saturated  compounds,  but  still  possess  a 
certain  amount  of  residual  affinity,  or,  on  the  older  electro- 
chemical theory^  a  certain  amount  of  nnneutralized  charge; 
these  would  be  attracted  to  the  electrodes  and  would  present 
their  +  and  —  ends  to  the  —  and  +  electrodes  respectively : 
a  charge  would  thus  be  retained  on  the  electrodes  after  the 
battery  was  disconnected,  and  this  charge  would  cause  a 
reverse  current  when  the  two  electrodes  were  connected 
together.  The  action  in  fact  would  be  similar  to  that  in  a 
condenser.  Such  an  explanation  may  obviate  objections 
which  can,  perhaps,  be  urged  against  the  idea  of  a  coating  of 
ions,  for  it  seems  difficult  to  see  why  a  certain  E.M.F.  should 
be  reached  before  the  atoms  can  discharge  themselves,  unless 
we  imagine  a  definite  attraction  between  an  atom  and  its 
charge,  or  why  the  E.M.F.  required  to  e£fect  this  discharge 
should  not  always  be  the  same  whenever  the  same  element  is 
liberated  ;  it  also  obviates  the  necessity  of  regarding  an  ion 
as  possessing  any  form  of  charge  which  a  free  atom  does  not. 
Whatever  be  the  value  of  these  suggestions,  and  of  the 
objections  raised  against  that  part  of  Clausius's  conception 
which  supposes  the  presence  of  a/nrfree  atoms  in  a  liquid  owing 
to  the  accidental  superheatiug  of  some  of  the  molecules,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  thi^  view  is  totally  distinct  from 
the  modem  dissociation  theory,  that  all  the  molecules  are  dis- 
sociated, and  that  too  not  by  heat  but  by  their  affinity  for 
electrical  charges  of  incredible  origin,  and  possessing  hitherto 
unknown  characteristics. 


IV.   On  Clianges  of  Voltaic  Energy  of  Alloys  during  Fusion. 
By  Dr.  G.  GoRB,  F.R.S.^ 

MJ.  BEGNAULD  has  observed  that  liquid  gallium  is 
•  electropositive  to  solid  gallium  in  a  neutral  solution 
of  gallons  sulpnate  (Comptes  Rendus  Acad.  Sci.  June  10, 
1878  ;  *  Chemical  News,'  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  33).    He  states  that 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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this  ^^  categorical  experiment  renders  manifest,  in  a  very  simple 
caso;  the  influence  exercised  bj  the  heat  of  constitution  upon 
the  energy  of  its  chemical  properties  ; "  and  that  ^'  the  available 
chemical  work  which  a  body  possesses  depends  not  only 
upon  the  specific  nature  of  the  atoms,  but  also  upon  the 
total  of  calories  which  its  maintenance  in  the  physical  stato 
determines/' 

The  object  in  making  the  following  experiments  was  to 
ascertain  whether,  consistently  with  the  above  observation,  the 
change  of  physical  state  of  an  alloy  from  solid  to  liquid  by 
fusion,  and  the  large  absorption  of  heat  which  then  occurs,  is 
usually  attended  by  a  correspondingly  large  increase  of  voltaic 
electromotive  force,  and  whether  the  converse  effect  occurs 
during  solidification.  The  apparatus  employed  in  the  experi- 
ments is  shown  by  the  annexed  sketch. 


A  is  a  glass  cup,  B  a  tobacco-pipe  with  a  wide  bowl,  and  C  a 
bent  glass  syphon-tube  provided  with  a  tap.  A  bar  of  the 
alloy  was  placed  vertically  in  A,  and  a  second  portion  of  the 
alloy  was  melted  in  the  bowl  and  some  distance  up  the  stem 
of  the  pipe  B,  so  as  to  exclude  the  production  of  thermo- 
electric currents  at  the  junction  with  the  connecting  wire, 
and  then  allowed  to  solidify  and  cool. 

The  electrolyte,  at  atmospheric  temperature,  was  poured 
into  A  and  B,  and  a  portion  raised  by  suction  into  C  so  as  to 
connect  the  portions  in  A  and  B.  The  terminals  of  the 
portions  of  alloy  were  connected  by  iron  wires  with  a  suitable 
astatic  galvanometer  of  100  ohms  resistance,  and  the  needles 
allowed  to  settle  at  zero.  Heat  was  then  gradually  applied 
by  means  of  a  small  flame  to  the  bowl  of  B  until  the  alloy  in 
it  melted,  and  the  temperature  of  the  electrolyte  was  raised 
nearly  to  the  boiling-point;  the  flame  was  then  removed. 
The  amounts  of  deflexion  of  the  needles  of  the  galvanometer 
at  definite  intervals  of  time,  during  the  heating  and  cooling, 
and  especially  at  the  fusing  and  solidifying  points,  were  care- 
fully observed  and  recorded. 
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Three  electrolytes  were  nsed,  viz.  one  composed  of  1  part 
by  weight  of  absolute  hydrochloric  acid  in  100  of  water ;  a 
second,  of  1  part  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  100  of  water ; 
and  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  that  salt. 

In  the  following  experiments :  1st,  on  applying  heat^  the 
heated  portion  of  the  alloy  became  gradually  electropositive 
to  the  cold  portion  up  to  its  fusion-point ;  and,  2nd,  a  more  or 
less  sudden  increase  of  electromotive  force  occurred  during 
the  further  heating  of  the  alloy  and  the  electrolyte  up  to  the 
boiling-point  of  the  latter,  and  this  sudden  increase  appeared 
to  coincide  in  point  of  time  with  the  melting  of  the  alloy,  but 
this  could  not  be  accurately  determined,  especially  with  the 
amalgams  in  experiments  Ko.  4,  5,  and  6,  because  the  fusion- 
point  was  not  suiBciently  sudden  or  distinct.  Substantially 
the  reverse  of  these  phenomena  happened  after  removing  the 
flame,  during  the  processes  of  evolving  latent  heat  and  subse- 
quent cooling.  A  partial  exception  to  the  phenomenon  of 
sudden  increase  of  electromotive  force  dunng  the  act  of 
fusion  took  place  with  cadmium  amalgam  in  experiment  Ko.  7. 

Experiment  1.  Fusible  alloy  of  bismuth  70  parts,  lead  40, 
tin  20,  and  cadmium  15.  Melting  at  about  66^  C.  In  the  dilute 
acid  at  16°  C.  The  amount  of  sudden  effect  by  gradual 
heating  in  this  case  was  quite  large,  and  the  galvanometer 
deflexion  increased  from  20*^  to  60°.  Experiment  2.  The 
same  alloy  in  the  weak  solution  of  sodium  chloride  at  about 
16°  C.  The  amount  of  sudden  increase  of  current  by  gradual 
heating  was  again  large.  Experiment  3.  An  alloy  of  bismuth 
8  parts,  lead  8  parts,  and  tin  3.  Melting  at  about  107°  C. 
In  the  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  chloride.  The  sudden 
increase  of  current  by  gradual  heating  was  considerable. 

As  in  each  of  these  instances  there  was  a  more  or  less  sudden 
change  of  physical  state  of  the  alloy,  but  no  such  change  of  the 
electrolyte,  the  coincident  rapid  increase  of  electromotive  force 
must  have  been  due  to  the  alloy  and  not  to  the  electrolyte  ; 
it  could  not  have  been  due  to  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature, 
because  that  of  both  substances  must  have  remained  nearly 
stationary  during  the  act  of  fusion  in  consequence  of  the  heat 
becoming  latent. 

The  next  three  experiments  were  made  with  mercurial 
amalgams*  Experiment  4.  An  amalgam  of  bismuth  10  parts, 
tin  3*5,  lead  3'2,  and  mercury  2*0,  in  the  weak  solution  of 
common  salt.  Experiment  5.  Amalgam  of  zinc  1  part,  and 
mercury  7,  in  the  same  liquid.  Experiment  6.  Amalgam  of 
tin  corresponding  in  composition  to  the  formula  Sn^HgA,  in 
the  same  solution.  This  amalgam  was  soft  at  16°  C,  and 
mercury  drained   out  of  it  after  standing  a  bar  of  it  some 
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time  in  a  vertical  position.  Each  of  these  amalgams  gave 
only  a  small  amount  of  sadden  increase  of  current  at  the 
period  of  liquefaction,  probably  because  the  liquefaction  was 
more  gradual^  and  the  effects  of  solution  in  mercury  of  the 
other  metals  present  masked  those  of  fusion. 

Experiment  7.  An  amalgam  of  1  part  cadmium  and  4  parts 
of  mercury,  in  the  weak  solution  of  common  salt.  The 
amalgam  was  more  solid  at  16^  C.  than  the  other  three,  but  it 
easily  liquefied  in  boiling  water.  When  it  was  heated  and 
had  become  pasty,  the  current  began  to  increase ;  but  just 
previous  to  complete  liquefaction  tiie  current  suddenly  and 
considerably  decreased,  and  theUquid  amalgam  became  electror 
negative  to  the  solid  one  ;  the  period  of  reversal  was  very 
brief,  and  on  further  heating  the  current  suddenly  increased 
to  a  slightly  higher  point  than  it  was  at  previously.  The 
annexed  curve  approximately  represents  the  results  obtained 
with  a  freshly  prepared  portion  of  the  amalgam,  and  shows 
that  the  phenomenon  is  much  more  complex  than  a  simple 
measurement  of  the  total  amount  of  heat  evolved  or  absorbed 
would  indicate.  The  sudden  depression  of  electric  energy 
was  probably  due  to  a  sudden  act  of  chemical  union  of  the 
ingredients  and  a  corresponding  loss  of  potential  (t.  e.  latent 
or  specific)  heat. 

Curve  of  Variation  of  Electromotive  Force  of  Cadmium  Amalffam  pro- 
_  duced  ^y  heating  and  fusion  in  a  1-per-cent.  Solution  of  Sodium 
"     Chloride. 

Deflexions. 
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70  80  90  100  110  lao  180  140  loO  100  170  18U  Fahrenheit. 

Above  0  the  hot  electrode  was  +,  below  Oit  was  negative  to  the  cold  one. 

By  repeated  experiments  of  the  above  kind  with  this 
amalgam  it  was  found  that  the  sudden  decrease  of  electric 
current  was  greater  with  the  freshly  prepared  substanoe  than 
with  that  which  had  been   remelted  several   times,  and   1 
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have  examined  this  interesting  circumstance  (see  '^  Changes 
of  Property  of  Amalgams  by  Repeated  Fusion/'  Phil.  J&g. 
September  1890,  p.  228). 

The  mixtures  of  metals  which  produced  the  most  sudden 
increases  of  current  in  these  experiments  were  those  which 
exhibited  the  most  sudden  liquefaction.  An  explanation  I 
yentare  to  suggest  of  the  increase  of  voltaic  energy  during 
liquefaction  is,  that  the  molecules  of  the  liouefied  alloy  are 
usually  in  a  state  of  more  active  motion  than  tnose  of  the  solid 
substwce,  partly  because  the  liquid  has  absorbed  more  potential 
heat ;  and  ihat  the  suddenness  of  the  increase  of  the  current 
at  the  period  of  liquefaction  is  due  to  absorption  of  heat  being 
promoted,  and  chemical  and  voltaic  action  facilitated  by  the 
sudden  occurrence  of  convection  currents  in  the  li(juid  alloy. 

As  energy  is  indestructible,  the  effect  of  each  unit  of  heat 
absorbed  by  the  alloy  upon  its  total  amount  of  energy  of 
molecular  motion  must  be  the  same  whether  the  heat  is 
absorbed  as  specific  heat  and  raises  its  temperature,  or  as 
latent  heat  winch,  without  altering  its  temperature,  changes 
its  phpical  state  by  fusion,  or  its  other  properties,  as  in  tiie 
case  of  iron  at  its  "  critical  point.'' 

The  results  of  the  experiments  show  that  changes  of  voltaic 
energy  may  be  used  in  the  above  manner  to  detect  physical 
and  chemical  changes  in  metallic  alloys. 

V.    A  Kinetic  Theory  of  Solids^  with  an  Experimental 
Introduction.     -By  WiLLlAM  Suthbbland*. 

THE  present  work  started  in  an  experimental  inquiry 
having  a  twofold  object, — to  try  to  asceiiain  whether 
there  is  a  general  law  connecting  the  elastic  properties  of  metals 
with  temperature,  as  is  the  case  with  gases,  and  to  discover  it 
if  possible,  and,  failing  that,  to  obtain  empirical  means  of  find- 
ing the  values  of  the  elastic  constants  of  the  metals  at  absolute 
zero,  at  which  temperature  they  would  be  specially  interesting, 
as  the  molecules  would  be  at  rest. 

The  first  result  was  that  a  general  law  unfolded  itself  with 
singular  ease,  namely  that  the  law  of  variation  of  the  nudity 
of  the  metals  with  temperature  is  the  same  for  all :  if  n  is  the 
rigidity  at  absolute  temperature  d,  and  N  that  at  absolute 
zero,  while  T  is  the  melting-point,  then 


^=i-r-V 


a  law  almost  as  simple  as  that  of  perfect  gases. 
*  Commanicated  by  the  Aathor. 
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It  next  appeared  in  a  similar  manner  that  the  law  of 
variation  of  Young's  modulus  of  elasticity  with  temperature 
is  nearly  the  same  for  all  metals,  and  nearly,  though  not 
quite,  as  simple  as  that  for  rigidity. 

As  these  results  amounted  to  an  experimental  proof  that 
rigidity  (and  elasticity  generally)  is  essentially  a  kinetic 
phenomenon  I  was  encouraged  to  proceed  with  a  kinetic 
theory  of  solids,  which  had  been  in  view  when  the  experi- 
mental inquiry  was  undertaken. 

The  present  paper  will  be  divided  into  two  parts : — 
Experimental  Introduction  and  Theory. 

EXPBRIMBNTAL   INTRODUCTION. 

This  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  Rigidity  and  Young's 
Modulus,  in  which  the  matter  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order  : — first,  an  account  of  my  own  experiments  on  the  effect 
of  temperature  on  elasticity ;  second,  a  compilation  of  all 
available  data  on  the  same  subject  ;  third,  a  compilation  of 
aU  the  available  data  as  to  the  absolute  values  of  Eigidity  and 
Young^s  Modulus  at  about  15^  C.  ;  and  fourth,  estiublishment 
of  the  general  law  connecting  these  elastic  constants  with 
temperature,  and  determination  of  their  values  at  absolute 
zero. 

Bigidity. 

1.  Experiments. — ^The  variation  of  rigidity  with  tempera- 
ture has  been  worked  at  by  Napiersky,  Kohlrausch,  Pisati. 
and  Tomlinson  ;  but  these  experimenters  have  almost  confined 
their  attention  to  the  nobler  metals  with  high  melting-points. 
As  I  expected  that  in  the  case  of  the  metals  with  low  melting- 
points  the  law  of  variation  would  be  easier  to  discover,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  study  of  these  metals. 

I  used  the  torsional  method  of  measuring  rigidity  both  in 
its  static  and  kinetic  form,  and  found  the  two  forms  to  give 
agreeing  results  ;  but  as  the  static  proved  less  accurate,  I  wiU 
not  waste  space  by  giving  its  results  here.  The  kinetic 
method  was  worked  in  the  usual  manner.  The  metal  to  be 
experimented  on  was  taken  in  the  form  of  a  wire,  with  a 
cylindrical  vibrator  of  thin  sheet  iron  soldered  to  one  end,  and 
a  strip  of  thin  iron  to  the  other  by  means  of  which  it  could 
be  clamped.  As  chamber  in  whicn  to  produce  variations  of 
temperature,  a  wooden  box  about  65  centim.  by  20  by  27  was 
taken  and  fixed  with  its  long  edge  vertical.  The  top  and 
bottom  had  a  hole  bored  at  each  middle  point  to  let  the  wire 
pass  through  freely.  The  iron  strip  was  clamped  to  the  top 
of  the  box,  and  the  vibrator  either  swung  just  outside  or  inside 
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the  box  according  to  the  length  of  the  wire.  It  was  con- 
venient to  have  the  vibrator  swinging  outside  when  it  was 
necessary  to  largely  increase  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
vibrator.  To  heat  the  chamber  I  used  as  a  preliminary  ex- 
pedient a  ^-flame  burning  inside  it  at  one  of  the  bottom 
comers  with  vent-holes  so  distribnted  as  to  prevent  the  con- 
centration of  a  stream  of  hot  air  on  any  one  point  of  the 
wire.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  chamber  could  be  regu- 
lated by  the  size  of  the  flame,  and  was  measured  by  a 
thermometer  the  bulb  of  which  was  almost  in  contact  with 
the  middle  point  of  the  wire.  Although  this  was  intended 
to  give  only  rough  preliminary  measurements,  it  worked  so 
well  and  was  so  simple  and  handy  that  I  retained  it  through- 
out. It  was  tested  repeatedly  in  the  following  manner  : — ^a 
gas-flame  was  turned  on  sufficient  to  maintain  a  constant 
temperature  of  say  70°  C,  as  recorded  by  the  thermometer, 
and  the  period  of  vibration  of  the  wire  under  experiment  was 
observed.  The  flame  was  then  increased  till  a  temperature  of 
105°  C.  was  reached,  when  the  flame  was  turned  off,  and  the 
vent-holes  closed  ;  the  temperature  of  the  chamber  then  fell 
slowly  and  the  period  of  vibration  of  the  wire  was  again 
observed  while  the  temperature  fell  from  71°  to  69°  ;  the 
difference  in  the  two  values  of  the  period  never  amounted  to 
more  than  what  would  correspond  to  an  uncertainty  of  2° 
in  the  reading  of  the  temperature,  and  in  most  cases  was 
actually  inappreciable.  This  was  a  degree  of  accuracy  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view.  •  • 

In  determining  the  period  of  vibration  of  wires  with  such 
molecular  viscosity  as  those  of  lead,  tin,  and  zinc,  there  is  this 
difficulty,  that  when  vibration  is  started  it  tends  to  die  away 
after  a  very  fevr  swings,  so  that  accuracy  in  the  measurement 
of  the  time  of  a  single  swing  is  not  possible  without  some 
method  of  periodically  reinforcing  the  swing.  I  found  the 
simplest  and  best  plan  of  doing  this  to  be  the  application  of  a 
slight  impulsive  couple  with  the  hands  to  the  vibrator  at  the 
middle  of  every  nth  swing.  With  a  little  practice  it  was  soon 
possible  to  make  a  large  number  of  measurements  of  the 
period  of  a  lead  wire  not  differing  amongst  themselves  by 
more  than  1  in  300.  Each  determination  of  a  period  of 
vibration  was  made  by  observing  with  the  seconds  nand  of  a 
watch  the  time  of  between  100  and  300  swings. 

The  rigidity  is  calculated  from  the  expenmental  data  by 
the  formula 
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n  being  the  rigidify,  I  the  length  of  the  wire  vibrated,  m  its 
mass,  p  its  density,  I  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  vibrator, 
and  t  the  time  of  a  complete  vibration.  Usinff  G.G.S.  units  in 
the  measurements,  the  rigidity  is  ffiven  in  dynes  per  square 
centim.^  but  as  the  gramme  weight  is  the  unit  of  toroe  most 
employed  by  elasticians  it  will  be  used  here. 

WKen  the  vibrator  swung  outside  the  chamber,  a  small 
length  of  the  wire  was  not  heated  directly  but  only  by  conduc* 
tion ;  to  allow  for  this  the  small  length  was  assumed  to  be  at 
the  temperature  of  the  external  air.  Let  ni  be  the  rigidity  at 
the  initial  temperature  0i  of  the  surrounding  air,  n,  that  at 
any  higher  temperature  Of,  and  X  the  length  of  the  small  part 
of  wire  outside  of  the  chamber,  a  the  coefficient  of  linear  ex- 
pansion of  the  wire,  ^i  and  t^  the  periods  observed  at  the  two 
temperatures,  then  the  ratio  n^tii  is  given  by  the  formula 

Lead. — Commercial  wire. 

L  X.  m,  p.  I. 

77-05  cm.    4  cm.      28'4gm.      11-4     586500  gm.  cm.' 

Temperature  C.  (?    2P  60^  102^ 

Half.period  t/2     5-51  sec.  5-71  6*00 

Rigidity  ratio  7ij/ni  I'OO  -924         -829 

Rigidity  at  21®  C,  90  x  10* grammes  weight  per  sq.  cm. 

To  control  the  absolute  value  found,  a  large  number  of 
measurements  were  made  on  a  longer  wire  with  a  lighter 
vibrator ;  length  238*7  centim.,  mass  88  gm.,  density  11*4, 
moment  of  inertia  of  vibrator  3350  gm.  oentim.^,  temperature 
17^  G.^  and  half-period  *7365  sec.  These  values  give  a 
rigidity  90  x  10*  at  17°  0.,  in  close  agreement  with  the  value 
found  from  the  shorter  wire. 

To  make  still  surer  of  getting  this  absolute  value  of  the  rigidity 
of  lead  thoroughly  tested,  I  carried  out  some  experiments  on 
a  much  larger  scale,  using  a  piece  of  stout  lead  pipe  instead 
of  ¥rire.  For  vibrator  a  rectangular  plank  179*7  centim.  long 
and  14*6  centim.  wide  was  taken  ;  a  hole  was  bored  at  its 
centre  through  which  the  pipe  was  noshed  till  a  short  length 
projected  which  was  slit  and  hammered  back  in  four  flaps, 
then  strongly  nailed  to  the  plank ;  a  conical  plug  being  driven 
into  the  pipe,  there  was  no  doubt  about  me  rigidity  of  the 
connexion  between  pipe  and  vibrator.    The  plank  weighed 
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2649  g}ii.  The  other  end  of  the  pipe  was  similarly  secured 
to  a  plank  which  was  clamped  as  rigidly  as  possible  to  the 
beams  of  a  roof.  In  the  case  of  a  hollow  cyli^d^F  of  external 
radios  r^  and  internal  radios  ri  rigidity  is  given  b^  the  formula 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  plank  coidd  be  increased  by 
adding  weights. 

L  M.  p,  9,  r,.  ru 

120-9cm.     1699gm.     11-4    23^    •9014cm.    •6482cm, 

With  the  plank  alone,  whose  moment  of  inertia  was 
7176000  gm.  cm.'^  the  period  was  *717  sec. ;  the  moment  being 
increased  to  10577000  the  period  became  '881  sec,  and  with 
the  moment  again  increased  to  20684000  the  period  rose  to 
1*282  sec.  Tneae  valoes  give  for  the  rigidity  the  valoes 
89-3  X  l(fi,  87-2  X  10«,  and  88-6  x  10«  respectively,  the  diflFer- 
ences  being  doe  doobtless  to  imperfect  rigidity  in  the  sup- 
porting of  so  heavy  a  vibrating  system.  The  mean  value 
88-4  X 10*  at  23°  is  close  enoogh  to  the  former  value  90  x  10« 
at  17^  to  make  it  pretty  certain  that  the  absolute  value  of  the 
rigidity  of  lead  at  20°  can  differ  but  little  from  89xlO« 
grammes  w^eight  per  sq.  centim. 

Zine. — To  get  a  wire  of  zinc  I  had  a  strip  about  •3  centim. 
wide  cut  from  a  sheet  of  rolled  zinc  '3  centim.  thick.  The  rod 
of  square  section  was  then  roughly  trimmed  to  circolar  section 
with  a  file,  and^  finally,  by  longitudinal  scraping  while  kept 
revolving  it  was  converted  into  a  fairly  uniform  circular  wire. 

/.  X.  M,  p.  I. 

73-7        5-1  36-3         7-04        586500 

«C....18°      48°      63^      82°       97^      67°       52°      21° 
f/2...  1-338    1-367   1-398   1-446   1-495   1405    1-382   1-340 
n^n^,  I'O         '952     -906     -842      -784     -897      -930     -997 
Rigidity  at  18°,  311  x  10'  grammes  weight  per  sq.  centim. 

Tin. — ^Again  1  had  to  make  a  wire^  this  time  b^  casting  a 


igiditjr  ( 

not  obtainable  from  these  experiments^  but  the  rigidity  ratio 
being  independent  of  the  form  can  be  accurately  got. 

D2 
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t.  X.  m.  p.  I. 

71-7  2-5  37-45  7*29  586500 

^C 16°  51°  66°  86°         103° 

t/2  215  2-35  2-42  254        2^65 

7ij/ni 1-0  -854      -804      '727        -666 

The  rigidity  at  16°  is  109  x  10',  an  uncertain  value. 

To  get  a  more  accurate  absolute  value  of  the  rigidity  of  tin, 
I  carried  out  some  experiments  on  a  large  scale  on  a  piece  of 
tin  pipe  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  lead  pipe. 

/.  m.'  p.  9.  •    Tf,  r,. 

116*8        795-5        7-29         18°        -689        -429 

With  the  three  moments  of  inertia  7176000,  10577000, 
and  20684000  the  periods  were  "851,  1*029,  and  1*418  sec, 
and  the  corresponding  values  of  the  rigidity  are  154*3  x  10*, 
156*1  X  10^  and  160-9  x  10* ;  the  mean  rigidity  of  tin  at  18" 
being  therefore  157  x  10*.  This  is  a  more  reliable  detennina- 
^ion  than  the  last. 

,  Magnesium. — The  specimen  used  was  a  pieoe  of  commercial 
fine  wire. 

/.  X.  /A.  p.  I. 

54-6  0  -25  gm.         1*74         525gra.cm.^ 

0 21°         100° 

t/2    1*42       1-45 

wj/ni     1-0  -955 

Kigidity  at  21°,    130x10*. 

To  check  this  value  of  the  absolute  rigidity  another  deter- 
mination was  made  on  a  longer  wire  with  a  heavier  vibrator  ; 
I  200*6,  m  *891,  p  1*74,  I  3395,  d  21°,  t/2  7-10.  Bigidity 
131 X  10*,  a  result  in  good  agreement  with  the  last. 

2.  Compilation  of  Data  as  to  Variation  of  Rigidity  loith 
Temperature. — The  most  extensive  work  yet  done  on  this 
subject  is  that  of  Pisati  (Wied.  Beibl.  i.),  who  studied  silver, 
copper,  gold,  aluminium,  iron,  steel,  and  platinum  from  zero 
to  200°,  and  in  some  unannealed  specimens  up  to  300** ;  but 
the  results  at  high  temperatures  on  unannealed  specimens  are 
of  no  use  for  our  present  purpose,  because  mixed  up  with  the 
pure  temperature  efiect  there  is  an  annealing  effect.  How- 
ever, from  zero  up  to  100°  the  proportional  change  of  rigidity 
of  the  metals  with  high  melting-point  is  nearly  the  same  in 
the  unannealed  as  in  the  anneated  state.     The  other  sources 
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of  knowledge  on  tliis  subject  are  Eoblrausch  and  Loomis 
fPogff.  Ann.  cxli.),  Napiersky  (Pogg.  Ann.,  Erganzhd.  iii.)> 
and  Tomlinson  (Proc.  Roy.  Boo.  xL),  who  do  not  go  beyond 
100°.  The  simplest  way  of  comparing  the  results  of  diflFerent 
experimenters  will  be  to  tabulate  the  ratio  of  the  rigidity  at 
100^  to  that  at  zero  as  found  by  each.  I  will  also  give  from 
Pisati  the  ratio  for  rigidity  at  200°.  Where  a  specimen  is 
known  to  have  been  unannealed  it  will  be  marked  (u.) 

Table  I. 


Metal. 


100°. 


200° 


Autboritj. 


Copp«r(«)   -969 

Copper -971 

•945 
•971 

SaTer(ic)  -960 

SilTcr -956 

•962 

'961 

Gold(if)    -971 


Ikfagnenum 
Zinc 


Aluniinium  (f/).. 


943 
843 
749 
•932 
•943 
•638 
•773 
•979 

, -960 

950 

i      -973 

Nickel   974 

Platinum  (tt)    !      '984 

Platinum  ,      ^982 

„        '      -^3 


Tin 
Lead 
Iron  , 


•911 
•017 


•858 
•898 


•912 


•803 


•942 


•964 
•934 


Pisati. 

Pisati. 

Eohlrausoh. 

Tomlinson. 

Pisati. 

Pisati. 

Napiersky. 

Tomlinson. 

Pisati. 

Sutherland. 

Tomlinson. 

Sutherland. 

Pisati. 

Tomlinson. 

Sutherland. 

Sutherland. 

Pisati. 

Napiersky. 

Kohlrausch  and  Loomis. 

Tomlinson. 

Tomlinson. 

Pisati. 

Pisati. 

Tomlinson. 


The  discrepancies  in  the  above  table  are  such  as  have 
hitherto  proved  inevitable  in  elastic  experiments  on  accoant 
of  differences  in  purity  of  specimen  and  elastic  state.  But  in 
Pisati's  experiments  up  to  200  for  the  metals  with  high 
melting-point,  and  in  my  own  up  to  100°  for  those  with  low 
melting-point,  there  is  a  large  enough  variation  of  rigidity  to 
be  only  slightly  perturbed  by  accidental  circumstances,  as  will 
be  seen  when  the  law  of  vanation  is  under  discussion.  In  the 
case  of  zinc,  where  there  is  pronounced  disagreement  between 
Tomlinson's  result  and  my  own,  Tomlinson's  is  to  be  preferred 
as  he  experimented  on  a  true  wire. 
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8.  Compilation  of  Data  as  to  Absolute  Values  of  Rigidity  at 
Ordinary  Temperatures  (between  0®  and  20°). 

The  sonrces  of  these  data  are^  in  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned in  the  last  compilation,  Eupffer  {Mim.  de  VAcad,  des 
Sc.  de  St.  PA.  6  s^r.  t.  v.),  Tomlinson  (Phil.  Trans.  1883, 
and  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xlii.),  Sir  W.  Thomson  (Encyc.  Brit. 
art.  Elasticity),  and  Kiewiet  (Wied.  Ann.  xxix.). 

The  rigidity  is  given  in  grammes  weight  per  square  centi- 
metre. 

Table  II. 


Metal. 


ii/lO*.        Authority. 


!| 


Motol. 


w/10«.        Authority. 


_L 


Copper 


(meftnofmany) 

Copper  («)... 
Sarer 


Silyer  (u)  .. 
Silver  (f«)  .. 
Gold  

Gold(«) 

liagnesiuin 

Zino  (u) 


390    I  Kohlrauscb  and   Aluminium  (m)  ' 
I      Loomis.  ' 

m      Piaati. 


Zino  (rolled 
anneal.) 


441 
420 
467 
449 
440 
436 
283 
267 
272 
270 
331 
276 
271 
281 
266 
172 


Tomlinson. 

Tomlinson. 

Tomlinson. 

Thomson. 

Kiewiet 

Pisati. 

Kupffer. 

Pisati. 

Tomlinson. 

Thomson. 

Pisati. 

Tomlinson. 

Kupffer. 

Thomson. 

Pinti. 

TomUnson. 
130     i  Sutherland. 
3i0    I  Tomlinson. 
360    I  Thomson. 
380      Kiewiet 
311     '  Sutherland. 


Tin. 


^hammered) 

^  (Pip«) 

Lead  


Iron 


Nickel 

Platiuuin 


234 

260 

267 

241 

121 

160 

109 

167 

74 

89 

88 

742 

713 

694 

811 

773 

,    761 

766 

I    790 

.     758 

.     637 

628 

{    693 

662 

,    622 


Pisati. 

Tomlinson. 

Tomlinson. 

Thomson. 

Tomlinson. 

Kiewiet 

Sutherland. 

Sutherland. 

Tomlinson. 

Sutherland. 

Sutherland. 

Kupffer. 

Kupffer. 

Konlraosoh. 

Pisati. 

Tomlinson. 

Tomlinson. 

Tomlinson. 

Thomson. 

Tomlinson. 

Kupffer. 

Pisati. 

Tomlinson. 

Tomlinson. 

Thomson. 


I 


The  discrepancies  in  this  table  must  be  dae  mainly  to 
differences  in  pnrity  and  elastic  state.  But  on  taking  the 
mean  of  the  above  values  for  each  element  we  must  obtain 
values  near  to  the  true  ones  at  15° ;  these  are  now  given. 

Table  III. 
Mean  values  of  10"^  times  the  Rigidity  at  15°  C. 


On.   Ag.   An.   Mg. 

Zn. 

Al.   Sn.   Pb. 

Fe. 

Ni. 

Pt. 

430  280  270  150 

350 

250  185  84 

750 

760 

650 
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4.  General  Latpo/the  Variatian  o/JUgidify  with  TempereUure. 
The  method  of  prooedare  in  discovering  this  law  was  as 
follows  :*-For  no  single  metal  waa  the  temperature  range 
large  enough  to  show  clearly  any  simple  law,  but  if  the 
molecules  of  the  different  metals  behave  ukh  similar  dynamical 
systems,  tbeQ)  in  passing  from  the  rigidity  of  rest  at  absolute 
zero  to  the  vanishing  point  of  rigidity  at  the  molting-ppoint, 
the  different  systems  must  show  dose  similarity  in  hemviour. 
The  first  thing  to  do,  then,  was  to  find  some  empirical  formula 
with  which  to  extrapolate  for  a  first  approximatioQ  to  the 
rigidity  at  absolute  zero.  In  addition  to  the  experimental 
data,  tnere'was  the  valuable  fact  that  in  each  case  tq^.  rigidity 
is  known  to  vanish  at  the  known  melting-point,  so  that, 
although  only  a  small  arc  of  the  whole  curve  of  rigidity  and 
temperature  was  known  in  each  case,  the  curve  could  be  pretty 
safely  completed  by  sentiment  down  to  the  point  of  zero 
rigidity  at  the  melting-point  The  curves  thus  drawn  looked 
as  though  they  coula  be  fairly  represented  by  the  empirical 
formula 

1  ^F=^. 


n 


T  being  the  melting-point.  This  makes  the  rigidity  vanish 
at  the  melting-point,  and  allows  the  three  constants  a,  &,  c  to 
be  determined  from  three  values  of  the  rigidity  at  different  tem- 
peratures :  the  formula  therefore  represented  a  large  stretch 
of  curve,  and  could  with  some  confidence  be  used  for  extrapo- 
lating over  about  300^  down  to  absolute  zero.  In  this  manner 
a  preliminary  series  of  values  of  N,  the  rigidity  at  absolute 
zero  of  the  various  metals,  was  found.  Then  it  was  possible 
to  express  the  value  of  the  ri^dity  of  each  metal  at  all 
temperatures  in  terms  of  the  value  at  absolute  zero  as  unit, 
and,  further,  it  was  promising  to  express  temperature  for  each 
metal  in  terms  of  its  melting-point  as  unit.  When  the 
rigidity  ratios  so  found  for  the  different  metals  were  plotted 
as  ordmates  to  the  temperature  ratios  as  abscisase,  the  points 
for  all  the  meta]s  were  found  to  lie  on  one  curve,  a  parabola 
with  the  equation 

jj  =  !""(?[' j (^) 

The  temporary  exponential  form  can  now  be  discarded ; 
and  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  proof  that  the  simple  rela- 
tion just  given  is  the  actual  law  of  the  variation  of  rigidity 
with  temperature.     The  best  way  to  proceed  with  the  data 
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already  given  in  this  paper  will  be  as  before  io  measure 
rigidity  for  each  metal  in  terms  of  that  at  common  tempera- 
tures (about  15°)  as  unity,  and  then  according  to  the  data 
given  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  for  lead,  zinc,  tin,  and 
magnesium,  and  in  Table  I.,  after  risati,  to  calculate  a  value 
of  ?r/ni  from  equati<Mi  (1)  for  each  value  of  n  given  for  the 
different  values  of  6. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  tin  we  have  the  following 
values,  T=503°  (absolute):— 


>...  289° 

324° 

339° 

359° 

376° 

...  1-0 

•854 

•804 

•727 

•666 

which  give  respectively  the  following  values  of  N/n^ : — 

1-492     1-461      1-472      1-480      1-510, 

with  a  mean  value  1*483,  the  departures  from  which  are 
within  the  limits  of  experimental  error. 

In  the  case  of  zinc,  as  already  mentioned,  there  is  dis- 
crepancy between  Tomlinson's  results  and  my  own  ;  Tom- 
linson  gives  for  the  rigidity  of  zinc  at  any  temperature  the 
formula 

nt=no  (l--00108<--0000049«»), 

by  means  of  which  I  have  calculated  the  rigidities  at  the 
same  temperatures  as  my  own  determinations  were  made  at 
in  terms  of  that  at  18°  as  unit  in  the  following,  T=(;90°  : — 


e 291° 

321° 

336° 

355° 

370° 

nj/n,  (Toml.)  1-0 

•955 

•932 

•896 

•865 

These  give  the  following  values  of  N/wi : — 

1-217*       1»218       1-221       1-218        1*215; 

while  at  the  same  temperatures  my  own  experiments  give 

V^i    1-0  -952         -906         -842        -784 

N/ti,    1-217       1-215       M88       1-145       MOl 

Thus,  while  Tomlinson's  values  confirm  the  formula  with 
wonderful  accuracy,  my  own  fail  to  do  so,  the  reason  being  I 
believe  that  my  specimen  of  zinc  was  not  a  genuine  wire, 
whereas  Tomlinson  worked  with  a  properly  drawn  wire  ;  the 
mean  value  of  N  from  his  experiments  is  1*218,  with  a 
maximum  departure  in  the  individual  experiments  of  -25  per 
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cent.,  which  I  take  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  confirmation  of 
the  law. 
The  following  table  needs  no  explanation  now. 

Table  IV. 


Temperature  B 
Copper 

SUTer    

Gold 

273° 

1*0 

1^0A4 

1*0 

1052 

1*0 

1*046 

1*0 

1*063 

294° 

10 

1318 

294° 

1*0 

1090 

273° 

10 

1-018 

373° 

•971 
1^054 

•956 
1053 

•971 
1*056 

932 
1*047 

333° 

924 

1-388 

373° 

*982 

1*016 

473° 

•917 
1-050 

*898 
1-054 

•912 
1*049 

375° 

•829 

1*364 

373° 

•955 

1102 

473° 
•934 

(*987?) 

T=1330°. 
Mean  105. 
T=1230°. 
Mean  1*053. 
T=1310°. 
Mean  105. 
T=1120°. 
Mean  1*055. 

T=599°. 
Mean  1*34. 

T=1023°. 
Mean  1*096. 

T=2060°. 
Mean  1*017. 

■{It 

■'A 

Alaminiiim 

TtoiperatureO 
Lead    

Temperature  B 
Magnesium 

Temperature  Q 
Platinum 

{^a 

{K 

■{tn\ 

In  the  ease  of  iron,  if  the  absolute  melting-point  2080,  as 
given  by  Carnelley,  is  taken,  and  Pisati's  measurements  of 
rigidity  used  to  calculate  N/nj,  the  agreement  is  not  satis- 
factory ;  thus 

Temperature.... 273^  373^  478  573° 

fni/n,   1-0  -979  "942  -904 

JN/wi  1-017       1-011  -993  -978 

but  if  the  melting-point  is  taken  at  1650°,  which  is  within  the 
limit  of  some  determinations,  then  the  values  of  N  come  out 

1-028       1-031         1-026  1-028 

¥rith  a  mean  value  1-028  and  a  maximum  departure  of  *3  per 
cent. 

Using  the  mean  values  of  N/n,  just  found,  and  the  values 
of  fii  given  in  Table  III.,  we  get  the  following  values  of  N : — 

Table  V. 

lO""®  N  or  10"*  times  the  Rigidity  at  absolute  Zero* 

Ctt-      Ag.      Au.      Mg.      Zn.       AL         Sn.        Pb.        Fe.      Ni.        Pt. 

452  295  284  164  426  264  200  118  771  781  661 
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The  readiest  way  of  clinohing  the  whole  demonstration  now 
will  be  to  draw  the  parabola  y=l^a^  from  j;=0  todral, 
and  with  the  mean  values  of  N/ni  or  N^  calculatinff  n/N  as  y 
and  6f£  as  a;,  to  mark  the  separate  points  so  determined, 
niis  is  done  in  the  figure. 
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For  zinc  Tomlinson^s  values  of  the  rigidity  are  used,  and 
for  iron  the  melting-point  is  taken  as  1650.  To  avoid  ex- 
cessive crowding  of  points  on  the  figure  all  the  points  except 
one  for  iron,  and  all  for  platinum  and  magnesium  are  omitted. 
The  course  of  the  curve  among  the  points  proves  that  as 
regards  the  connexion  between  rigidity  and  melting-point  the 
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moleoiiles  of  the  metals  are  similar  dynamical  systems,  and 
also  that 


This  concludes  the  experimental  inquiry  as  to  rigidity.  The 
result  shows  that  rigidity  in  its  essence  is  a  kinetic  phenomenon 
almost  as   simple   in  character  as   the   elasticity  of  perfect 

[To  be  continued.] 


VI.  Note  on  Kohlrausch's  Theory  of  Ionic  Velocity.  By 
W.  C.  Dampibb  Whbtham,  B.A.^  Cautts  Trotter  Student 
of  Trinity  Collegej  Cambridge  *. 

KOHLRAUSCH  calculates  his  numbers  for  the  specific 
velocities  of  different  ions  from  measurements  of  the 
conductiyities  of  salt-solutions,  and  of  their  migration  con- 
stants^ on  the  supposition  that  all  the  molecules  of  the  salt 
present  in  solution  are  actively  concerned  in  conveying  the 
current.  The  values  thus  obtained  were  found  to  agree  with 
experiment  in  certain  cases  by  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge,  and  an 
investijzation  I  am  now  engaged  in  carrying  out  seems  also 
to  confirm  them.  It  seems  to  be  generallv  supposed  that  this 
is  inconsistent  with  any  theory  (such  as  that  of  dissociation) 
which  supposes  only  a  certain  part  of  the  salt  to  be  active  (see 
Lodge,  B.  A.  Beport,  1886,  p.  391),  though  some  such  form  of 
theory  seems  to  be  required  by  the  relations  shown  to  exist  by 
Arrhenius,  Van't  Hoft,  Ostwald,  and  others.  If  we  examine 
the  matter  a  little  more  closely,  however,  I  think  the  two  sup- 
positions can  be  reconciled.  Suppose  l^at  the  ratio  of  the 
numbers  of  the  active  and  the  inactive  molecules  (which  is 
generally  supposed  to  measure  the  '^  dissociation '')  represents  in 
reality  the  average  ratio  of  the  time  during  which  each  molecule 
is  active  to  the  time  during  which  it  is  inactive.  Every  mole- 
cnie  is  in  turn  active,  but  at  any  instant  only  a  certain  fraction 
of  the  molecules  are  active.  [In  terms  of  the  dissociation 
hypothesis,  the  dissociation  ratio  measures  the  ratio  of  the 
mean  free  time  te  the  mean  paired  time  of  the  ions.]  This  is, 
of  course,  equivalent  te  supposing  a  certain  fixed  fraction  of 
the  whole  number  of  molecules  to  be  active,  as  far  as  statical 
effects,  such  as  osmotic  pressure,  are  concerned,  but  when  we 
consider  the  velocities  oi  the  ions  the  case  is  different. 

♦  Communicated  bj  the  Physical  Society:  read  May  9, 1891. 
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Kohlrausch  calculates  the  relative  velocity  of  the  two  ions 
U=M  +  t?  from  the  molecular  conductivity  i/m,  where  A  «=  spe- 
cific conductivity  of  the  solution,  and  m  its  contents  in  gramme 
equivalents  of  salt,  Ui=M+r=A;/w.  If  now  we  suppose  that 
at  any  instant  only  1/nth  of  the  number  of  molecules  are  active, 

wo  should  apparently  have  to  put  U2=^ —  in  order  that  the 

same  current  may  be  carried^  which  would  give  Ds=nUi. 

But  this  Ua  represents  the  actual  velocity  of  the  ions  while 
they  are  "  free,"  and  if  we  take  a  "  dynamical "  view  of  the 
dissociation  equilibrium,  they  are  only  free  for  1/nth  of  their 
time;  while  combined  they  nave  no  relative  velocity,  and  so 

their  average  velociiy  for  any  long  time  is  -U2=Ui,the  same 
as  on  Kohirausch's  hypothesis.  ^      . 

The  investigation  alluded  to  above,  at  which  I  am  now 
working,  seems  to  yield  excellent 
results  for  certain  cases,  though  it  is 
of  somewhat  limited  application.  It 
consists  in  observing  the  phenomena 
at  the  junction  of  two  salt-solutions, 
one  of  which  is  diflferently  coloured 
to  the  other,  when  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity is  passed  across  it.  Salts  are 
chosen  which  have  one  ion  in  com- 
mon and  the  other  diflferent.  Let 
us  represent  them  by  AB  and  CB, 
and  consider  the  junction  pheno- 
mena. The  eflfect  of  the  molecular 
interchanges  will  be  a  motion  of  B 
ions  in  one  direction,  and  a  motion 
of  0  ions  and  of  A  ions  in  the  other. 
When  a  C  ion  crosses  the  boundary, 
it  again  forms  CB,  but  the  colour  of  CB  is  different  to  that 
of  AB,  hence  the  boundary  betw^een  the  colours  will  move. 

The  method  will  be  discussed  when  more  experimental 
results  are  obtained  ;  it  appears  that  by  measuring  the  rate  of 
this  motion  the  velocity  of  the  ions  can  be  arrived  at.  The 
present  is  merely  a  preliminary  communication  in  explanation 
of  the  experiments  shown  to  the  Physical  Society  of  I<ondon 
on  the  occasion  of  their  recent  visit  to  Cambridge. 


AB-" 


--CB 
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VIL  On  tlie  Solitary  Wave.  By  J.  M^Cowan,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 
Assistant  Lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy^  University 
College  J  Dundee*. 

IN  his  Eeport  on  Waves  to  the  British  Association  in  1844, 
Scott  Rassell  gave  an  acconnt  of  experiments  he  had 
made  on  the  propagation,  along  the  surface  of  still  water  in 
a  straight  channel  with  rectangular  cross-section,  of  a  wave 
consisting  of  a  single  elevation  or  depression,  and  which  he 
called  a  wave  of  translation  or  soUtary  wave  to  distinguish  it 
from  waves  forming  part  of  a  train.  From  these  experiments 
he  concluded  that  the  solitary  wave  was  unique,  having 
characteristics  entirely  its  own : — ^it  had  a  definite  form  de- 
pending only  on  the  depth  and  the  volume  of  the  water 
composing  it,  and  this  form,  in  the  case  of  a  wave  of  elevation, 
appeared  to  be  propagated  with  constant  velocity  and  without 
any  change  except  such  degradation  in  height  as  might 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  frictional  and  other  disturbances. 

In  1845  Earnshaw  t  sought  to  give  a  theory  of  these  waves, 
but  it  was  unsatisfactory  as  involving  a  discontinuity  in  the 
pressure  within  the  Hquid. 

In  his  Beport  on  Recent  Researches  on  Hydrodynamics  to 
the  British  Association  in  1846,  Stokes,  commenting  on 
Rossell's  experiments  and  Earnshaw's  theory,  concludes 
that  the  observed  degradation  of  the  wave  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted wholly,  nor  even  chiefly,  to  friction,  but  is  an  essential 
characteristic  of  the  motion  ;  and,  again,  in  1847,  in  a  paper 
"On  the  Theory  of  Oscillatory  Waves "{,  he  reiterates  this 
opinion  and  offers  a  proof  involving,  however,  an  oversight 
which  I  shall  be  able  to  point  out. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  solitary  wave  is  in- 
cluded in  the  general  theory  of  long  waves,  but  this  is 
certainly  only  so  to  a  very  rough  approximation,  for  its 
velocity  does  not  agree  closely  wim  that  of  the  long  wave, 
nor  does  it  gradually  increase  in  steepness  in  front  as  the  long 
wave  does,  the  change  which  does  take  place  in  it  being 
simply  a  diminution  in  height  and  consequent  increase  in 
length  such  as  might  be  caused  by  a  dissipation  of  its  energy 
by  friction,  Ac. 

The  first  sound  approximate  theory  of  the  wave  was  given 
by  Boussinesq  in  1871  §,  who  obtained  an  equation  for  its 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author^  haying  been  read  before  the  Edinburgh 
Mathematical  Sodety,  May  8;  1691. 
t  Trans.  Oamb.  PhU.  Soc.  vol.  viii. 
I  Tran9.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  yiii. 
§  Camptes  Bendus,  torn.  Izxii. 
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form  and  the  same  velocity  of  propagation  as  Russell  deduced 
from  his  experiments.  In  1876  Lord  Bayleigh*  gave  another 
method  of  approximation  leading  to  an  equation  for  the  sur- 
face similar  to  that  of  Boussinesq  and  the  same  velocity  of 
propagation.  These  theories,  however,  give  little  further 
mformation  regarding  the  wave,  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
anything  further  has  been  done. 

In  the  following  paper  I  propose,  after  briefly  discussing 
the  general  theory,  to  proceed  to  a  somewhat  detailed  ex- 
amination  of  the  wave  based  on  a  simple  but  close  approxima- 
tion. It  will  be  found  that  the  results  are  in  substantial 
agreement  with  Scott  Russell's  experiments,  and  confirm  his 
ooinion  as  to  the  unique  character  of  the  solitary  wave  of 
elevation. 

It  will  be  seen  further  that  an  approximate  account  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  breaking  of  waves  on  passing  into  shallower 
water  follows  naturally  from  the  results  obtained. 

1.   General  Theory  of  the  Wave. 

Though  the  possibility  of  the  propagation  of  a  solitary  wave 
without  alteration  in  form  and  with  constant  velocity  along 
a  straight  channel  of  rectangular  cross-section  has  not  been 
establisned  on  theoretical  grounds,  yet  the  result  of  experi- 
ment is  such  as  to  show  that  a  method  based  on  this  assump- 
tion must  lead  at  least  to  a  highly  approximate  account  of  the 
motion.  We  shall  assume,  then,  the  invariability  of  the  wave 
motion,  understanding  it  of  course  to  be  two-dimensional, 
and  shall  in  the  first  place  suppose  it  reduced  to  steady  motion 
by  having  impressed  upon  it  a  velocity  equal  and  opposite  to 
that  of  the  wave  propagation. 

Take  the  axis  of  a  in  the  horizontal  bottom  of  the  channel 
along  the  direction  in  which  the  wave  is  propagated,  and  that 
of  z  vertically  upwards.  Then  noting  that  the  motion  is 
essentially  irrotational  as  being  propagated  into  (incompres- 
sible) liquid  at  rest,  and  putting  therefore  ^  for  the  velocity 
potential  and  ^  for  the  current  function,  we  must  have 
'^+uf>  0.  function  of  z+  uc.      (*==  s/  —  1). 

At  a  great  distance  from  the  wave  the  liquid  will  practically 
be  at  rest,  and  therefore  in  the  corresponding  steady  motion 
it  wiU  be  fiowing  uniformly  :  hence  for  the  steady  motion  it 
is  convenient  to  take 

it+i<f>=^JJ{z  +  uv)+/{z  +  uc),     .     .     .     (1) 

where  U  is  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  wave. 

•  PhU.  Mag.  April  1876. 
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To  determine  the  form  of/(«H-M?)  we  note  that  (i.)  as  the 
wave  is  to  be  soh'tary  it  must  be  non-periodic  as  regards  a:, 
(ii.)  it  must  be  finite  and  continnous  tnroughout  the^  liquid 
including  the  bounding  surfaces^  (iii.)  when  x  is  infinite 
(4- or  — )  it  must  vanish  or  have  a  finite  value  independent 
of  z  or  «,  and  (iv.)  if  we  take  ^sO  at  the  bottom,  it  must  be 
an  odd  fiinction  of  {z  +  m?). 

Thus  we  obtain 

/(2  +  Mr)=2^+itan«+4m(r  +  «?),     ...     (2) 

with  the  restriction  mz<ir. 

The  condition  for  a  free  surface  only  remains  to  be  satisfied, 
and  for  this  the  coefficients  a|,  o^ .  .  .  may  be  determined  by 
the  method  of  successive  approximation,  but  for  the  present 
at  least  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  examining  to  what 
degree  of  accuracy  this  condition  can  be  satisfied  oy  taking 
the  first  term  only. 

8.  The  First  Approximation. 
Take,  then, 

^  +  *^=  — U(2  +  M?)-|-Uataniwi(2:  +  M?),    .     .     (3) 
which  gives 

Vr=-U.+Ua ?!;-^T— -      ...     (4) 

^  COS  mz-^  cosh  MX 

and 

J         T*       TT  sinhwM?  /^K 

^  cos  wm:-|- cosh  ww;  ^ 

Let  9  be  the  whole  velocity  and  u,  to  its  components  parallel 
to  the  axes  of  x  and  z  respectively,  then 

^ji^t±^==:u  +  AW=-U{l-imasec*W2  +  £^)};  .  (6) 
a.Z'k'ix 

which  gives 

~f,  l  +  cosma?  coshwMcl  ... 

I  (cos  mx:+ cosh  »w?)*j  ^  ^ 

—  (  sin  tnz.  sinh  mx     | 

1  (cosm^;  +  cosnww?/J  ^  ' 


and 


^  "       1  (cos  uiz  +  cosh  wi«/^  J 
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By  means  of  (4),  (9)  is  immediately  reducible  to 

y2=U'-2mU(ifr  +  U^)cotmz  +  w«{^  +  Uz)'(cosec«m-?-2/;na).(10) 

Let  h  be  the  mean  depth,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
depth  at  an  infinite  distiince  from  the  wave,  then  by  (4)  the 
value  of  ^  at  the  surface  will  be  —  U/i.  Let  17  be  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  surface  above  the  mean-  level,  then  at  the  surface 
'^  +  Uc  =  Ui7,  and  therefore  by  (4)  the  surface  will  be  given 
by  the  equation 

sin7n(/t  +  i;)  .... 

i7=a        -/,  ,— \  ,1        ;     .     .     .    (11) 
cos  in  (A  + 1;)  +  cosh  mo! 

and  for  the  surface,  (10)  will  reduce  to 
//^=U'''{l-2?ni7Cotm(/i  +  i7)  +  mV(cosec2  w(A  +  i;)  -2/ma).  (12) 

So  far  the  equations  are  exact.  Now  expanding  (12)  in 
powers  of  17  and  neglecting  all  beyond  1/'  it  becomes 

'  (f  =  U*^{  1  —  27nri  cot  mh  +  m^ri\Z  cosec'wiA  —  2/ma) 

-^  4wi V  <2ot  mli  cosec^  mh  +  &c.} ;   .    (13) 

but  for  the  free  surface  the  condition  to  be  satisfied  is 

./=U^-2(7i; (14) 

So  comparing  (13)  with  this  we  see  that  if  we  take 

mU'  cot mh=g  and  37na=2  sin*  mh 

the  motion  under  consideration  will  satisfy  the  condition  for 
u  free  surface  to  that  degree  of  approximation  in  which  the 
term  containing  17'  in  (13)  is  considered  negligible. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  get  at  once  a  much  closer  approxi- 
mation :  for  if  we  take  wa=f  sin''m(A  +  §i7o),  where  i/o  is  a 
quantity  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  17,  (13)  becomes 

y3= U*{  1  —  2mi7  cot  mh  +  4mV(^o""^)  cot  mh  cosec'mA},  (15) 

and  thus  the  condition  (14)  will  be  accurately  satisfied 
(17*  &c.  neglected)  where  ri=^%  as  well  as  of  course  where 
17  =  0.  Hence,  for  reasons  which  will  be  more  fully  examined 
immediately,  we  shall  take  for  17^  the  maximum  elevation  of 
the  wave  or  elevation  of  the  crest  above  the  mean  level. 
Thus,  finally,  taking 

U«=<7w-i  tan  mA (16) 

and 

ma=fsin2fw(A  +  §i7o), (17) 

where,  by  (11), 

i7os=atanim(A  +  i7o), (18) 
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the  equations  (4)  and  (5)  give  the  current  function  and 
velocity  potential^  and  (7)  and  (8)  the  velocity  components 
of  a  steady  motion  which,  to  the  depree  of  accuracy  indicated 
by  (15),  satisfies  the  condition  that  its  surface,  which  is  given 
by  (11),  may  be  a  free  surface. 

Thus  to  this  degree  of  approximation  the  form  of  the 
solitary  wave  is  determined  by  (ll),  and  we  see  that,  since 
by  (17)  ma  is  essentially  positive,  the  wave  consists  solely  of 
an  elevation,  and  that  there  cannot  be  a  wave  of  depression 
capable  of  propagating  itself  unchanged  with  constant  velocity: 
a  result  in  accordance  wiUi  the  observations  of  Scott  Russell. 

We  proceed  to  consider  in  greater  detail  the  character  of 
the  approximation  we  have  adopted  for  the  free  surface. 

3.  The  Surface  Pressure  in  the  Approximate  Theory. 

The  pressure  at  any  point  of  a  liquid  in  steady  irrotational 
motion  is  given  by  the  equation 

p = constant— Jpg*—^^^;,     ....     (19) 

where  p  and  p  are  the  pressure  and  density  respectively. 
Over  the  free  surface  p  ought  to  be  constant:  hence  if  op 
denote  the  excess  of  pressure  at  any  point  of  the  surface  given 
by  (11)  over  the  pressure  at  the  mean  level  h  in  the  motion 
just  investigated,  we  have  by  (15)  and  (19) 

Sp=  — 4mV(^o""^)p^*  cot  mh  cosec' mA, 
or 

Sp=— 4^/jmV(^o"^)cosec*mA (20) 

Thus  there  is  a  defect  of  pressure  everywhere  but  at  the  crest 
and  the  mean  level.  Note,  however,  how  this  negative 
pressure  is  distributed : — At  the  crest  Sp  vanishes,  and  as  it 
contains  the  factor  rjo^V  ^J^d  the  crest  is  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum elevation,  it  remains  very  small  over  a  long  range  on 
either  side  of  the  crest.  Again,  Sp  vanishes  at  mean  level 
and  remains  very  small  over  an  iimnite  range.  Finally,  Sp 
is  a  maximum  at  the  point  where  i;=§^o>  having  then  the 
value  ^^^pm^Q^  cosec^  mh  (only  ^  of  what  the  maximum 
would  have  been  had  we  taken  3ma=2  sin*  mh) :  but  this  is  at 
the  point  of  inflexion  (accurately  when  rjo/h  is  very  small) 
where  r)  is  increasing  most  rapidly,  and  therefore  tms  maxi- 
mum pressure  occurs  where  it  can  have  least  range.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  pressure-error,  small  at  its  greatest,  is  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  DC  least  eflfective. 

4.  The  Approximations  of  Boussinesq  and  Lord  Bayleigh. 
We  have  found  that  to  a  high  degree  of  approximation 
PhU.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  32.  No.  194.  July  1891.  B 
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the  form  of  the  solitary  wave  is  giyen  by  the  equations  (11), 
(17),  and  (18),  and  its  velocity  of  propagation  by  (16). 
We  may  from  these  eliminate^  when  required,  any  two  oi  the 
three  constants  a,  i^o?  and  tn,  but  it  is  in  eeneral  convenient  to 
retain  them,  as  each  has  a  direct  physical  significance. 

For  purposes  of  approximation  it  should  be  noticed  that 
when  mh  is  regarded  as  a  small  quantity  of  the  first  order, 
then,  hj  (17)  and  (18),  ma  will  be  of  the  second,  and  wii/o  of 
the  third  order.  We  proceed  to  consider  certain  rough 
approximations. 

If  in  (11)  we  neglect  mVt^  in  expanding  the  cosine,  &c.,  it 
reduces  by  means  of  (18)  to 

i;  =i;Qsech'iwia?, (21) 

which  is  the  approximation  to  the  surface  obtained  by  Boussi- 
nesq,  and  again  by  Lord  Bayleigh. 

Similarly  (17)  and  (18)  give  for  a  first  approximation 

tiM7o=i»iV4»  or  m=>/(3i7a/A*),     .     .     .     (22) 

as  found  by  Boussinesq  :  Bayleigh  obtained 

which  is  a  little  nearer,  for,  proceeding  to  the  next  approxima- 
tion, (17)  and  (18)  give 

^=>/{3i7a/AnA+}§i;o)} (^3) 

Treating  (16)  similarly  we  obtain 

U»=(7A(l  +  Jm2A») 
or 

U«=^(A  +  ^o), (24) 

the  approximation  obtained  by  Boussinesq  and  Bayleigh,  and 
the  result  originally  deduced  experimentally  by  Scott  Hussell 
and  confirmed  by  Bazin*.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noticed  that 
the  experiments  of  Bussell  and  Bazin  cannot  be  regarded  as 
capable  of  discriminating  between  the  approximation  of  (24) 
and  the  more  exact  result  given  by  (16).  This  will  be 
sufiiciently  obvious  to  those  who  have  had  experience  of  such 
jneasurements,  and  it  need  only  be  pointed  out  that  the 
experiments  on  which  Bussell  relied  to  establish  (24)  were 
made  in  a  long  trough  20  or  30  feet  long,  and  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  no  allowance  was  made,  nor  I  think  could  well 
have  been  made,  for  the  influence  of  the  successive  reflexions 
from  the  ends. 

*  M4m.  des  SavanU  Hrangers^  torn.  six. 
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6.  The  Wave-length. 

The  solitary  wave  cannot  directly  be  regarded  as  having 
any  finite  length  as  the  elevation  approaches  the  mean  level 
asymptotically  towards  a?=  +<x>  and  —  oo  •  Practically,  how- 
ever^ Scott  Hassell  found  its  length  to  be  sufficiently  definite 
to  admit  of  his  giving  measurements  of  it.  To  obtain  a 
measure  Bayleigh  suggested  that  the  wave  might  be  con* 
sidered  to  end  where  its  elevation  became  some  definite  and 
fairly  small  fraction,  say  1/10,  of  its  maximum  elevation. 
Comparing,  however,  the  formula  (16)  for  the  velocity  with 
that  in  the  ordinary  theory  of  a  train  of  waves,  or  the  corre- 
sponding formulse  for  ^,  '^,  &c.,  it  is  natural  to  take  for  the 
wave-length  \^2irfm.  If  for  an  approximation  we  take  the 
value  of  tn  given  by  (23),  this  gives 

X=2^v^{A«(A+i|iyo)/3i?o};     .    .    •    (25) 

or,  for  waves  just  on  the  point  of  breaking, 

X=2w/m=2wA,  ......     (26) 

for  in  this  case,  as  we  shall  see  later,  mh=l. 
.  Curiously  enough  the  formula  (26)  is  that  taken  by  Bussell 
to  represent  approximately  his  experimental  results,  and  it 
agrees  well  with  (25),  for  all  fairly  high  waves,  such  in  &ct  as 
would  be  best  suited  for  measurement.  He  noticed  further 
that  low  waves  were  longer  than  high  ones,  which  is  also  in 
accordance  with  (25)  ;  and  thus  altogether  his  results  may  be 
taken  as  giving  a  practical  basis  for  the  definition  we  have 
chosen,  in  addition  to  the  theoretical  one  on  which  it  is 
founded. 

It  should  be  noted,  further,  that  this  definition  is  practically 
of  the  kind  suggested  by  Bayleigh,  for,  taking  for  the  moment 
(21)  as  an  approximation  to  me  free  surface,  we  see  that 
taking  X=27r/m  is  equivalent  to  regarding  the  wave  as  end- 
ing where  i7/i;o=sech*ir/2  =  0'16,  or  where  the  elevation  is  a 
little  less  than  one  sixth  of  the  maximum. 

6.  The  Volume  and  Displacenveni  of  the  Wave. 

The  wave  surface  is  given  by  (11),  or,  expanding  by 
Lagrange's  theorem,  by 

_         gsiniwA  a^  d  sin^ mJi ^      ^^-v 

^""  cos  i/iA  +  cosh  nut      |2  dk  (cos  mh  +  cosh  ww?)*         *'  ^     ^ 


E2 
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and  the  volome  of  the  wave  elevation  per  unit  breadth  of 
channel  is 

t7s  I     1/(2^;=  21  ^ (28) 

4/-00  Jo 

To  perform  the  integration  it  is  convenient  to  use  the  trans- 
formation 

f" sin*mAdd? ^  p(cos  mg- cos  '^^Y'^dd^^  .g,^. 

Jo  (cos  »/iA+ cosh  TIM?)*    Jo  msin*"%iA  ^*  ^ 

This  gives,  neglecting  m*A*, 

Ai=A,  K,=\mh^^:^m^h\  A^^m^h\  .     .     (30) 
hence 

tj==2aA(l  +  Jr/ia  +  ^mV)     ....     (31) 

or,  for  a  rough  approximation,  vssiah. 

Again,  v^e  see  from  (7)  that  the  horizontal  velocity  in  the 
wave-motion*  of  all  particles  in  the  same  vertical  line  is 
approximately  the  same,  and  that  therefore  each  will  be  dis- 
placed through  nearly  the  same  distance  as  the  wave  passes 
over  it.  The  average  displacement  S  of  the  particles  is  easily 
obtained,  for  as  the  wave  passes  completely  across  any  section 
of  the  channel  it  must  convey  over  it  a  quantity  of  liquid 
equal  to  its  own  volume,  and  this  being  done  by  the  dis- 
placement of  the  particles  we  must  have  t7=AS,  or 

8=r/A  =  2a{l+Jma+iV^'«')-  •  •  •  (32) 
The  displacement  of  the  particles  comes,  however,  most 
naturally  from  the  general  discussion  of  the  motion  of  the 
particles^  to  which  we  proceed. 

7.  T/ie  Motion  of  the  Particles. 

So  far  it  has  been  sufficient  to  consider  the  steady  motion 
resulting  from  the  wave-motion  by  impressing  on  it  a  velocity 
equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  wave  propagation,  but  it 
now  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  wave-motion  itself. 

Let  {  and  ^  be  the  displacements  parallel  to  the  axes  of  a 
and  z  respectively  at  time  t,  of  the  particle  which  was  initially, 
f.  e,  when  <=  —  oo  ,  at  a,  z.  Let  ^'  and  ^'  be  the  current 
function  and  velocity  potential  respectively,  at  the  point  a?+f, 
5+?  at  time  t,  and  for  brevity  put  jf'^r+f,  ii/i^ar+f  —  U^, 
then  by  (4)  and  (5) 

""       cos  m/+ cosh  wm/'      •     •     •     V     / 

^'=Ua '^^^, „      ...     (34) 

^  cosinr  +  cosnryw?'  ^ 
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and  from  (7)  and  (8),  or  directly  from  (33)  or  (34),  the  com- 
ponents f  and  f  of  the  velocity  a  will  be  given  by 

-:    TT       1  +  cos  m/ cosh  nw/  .^cv 

is^Vma, p- r — -irs,     .     •     .     (po) 

(cosm«  +  cosh  m.ir)*'  ^ 

C    TT  sin  m^' sinh  m^  .^^v 

(cos  m2;  +  cosh  r?M?)*'  ^     ^ 

/.  or =Uma/(cos  7712'  + cosh  ww/).     .     ,     .     (37) 

From  (37)  and  (35)  we  see  that  the  whole  velocity  and 
its  horizontal  component  at  any  instant  are  nearly  constant 
for  all  particles  in  the  same  vertical  line,  while  me  vertical 
component  is,  by  (36),  roughly  proportional  to  the  distance 
from  the  bottom.  Farther,  from  (37)  we  see  that  at  the  end 
of  the  wave,  as  we  have  defined  it  in  Section  5,  the  velocity  is 
only  about  0*16  of  the  velocity  in  the  centre  of  the  wave,  and 
that  it  decreases  with  extreme  rapidity  as  we  go  further  from 
the  centre. 

If  9  be  the  inclination  to  the  axis  of  a  of  the  path  of  a 
particle  initially  at  the  distance  z  from  the  bottom,  then  by 
(35)  and  (36) 

X     zi     i^/fc         sin  rn^' sinh  ma/  >gQ. 

tan  ^= f /f  =  -Y-r —J r — r  ;     •     •     (38) 

'*       1  +  cosmr  coshma:  ^     ' 

therefore,  since  initially  ^=soo,  each  particle  begins  to  move 
forward  from  rest  at  an  inclination,  O^mz,  proportional  to 
its  distance  from  the  bottom  and  inversely  proportional  to 
the  length  of  the  wave  ;  its  velocity  goes  on  increasing  till 
x+(=\Jty  when  it  moves  horizontally  with  its  maximum 
velocity,  and  it  finally  returns  to  rest  at  an  inclination 
0=z^mz  equal  and  opposite  to  that  with  which  it  started. 
We  proceed,  however,  to  seek  the  actual  paths  described  by 
the  particles. 

8.  The  Paths  of  the  Panicles. 

If  we  integrate  (36)  we  get 

aAnmJ 
^     cos  m^' -f  cosh  w^ ^     ' 

This  immediate  integration  depends  on  a  peculiarity  of  fluid 
motions  derived  from  steady  motion  by  the  addition  of  a 
motion  of  translation,  whicn  1  have  not  seen  noticed.  In 
such  motions  the  displacement,  say*  C;  perpendicular  to  the 
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impressed  velocity,  say  —  U,  may  be  directly  obtained  from 
{he  current  fonction,  say  '^.    For 

d/dt  being  used  to  denote  partial,  and  d/d<  complete  differentia- 
tion with  respect  to  t. 

From  (89)  we  see  that  a  particle  starting  from  the  level  z 
returns  to  Ihe  same  level  after  attaining  a  maximum  elevation 
5)  given  by 

fo=atanim(c  +  fo), (40) 

which  includes  the  special  case  of  a  surface  particle  given  bv 
(18). 

To  obtain  f  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  by  successive  approxi- 
mations.    We  find  at  once 

^=^a^a J- r r+T,     •     .     .     (41) 

cos  mzr  +  cosh  ma:        '  ^     ' 

where  the  a  is  added  to  make  the  first  part  vanish  when 
af=x>  yor  t=^cc,  and  t,  which  is  of  the  order  ma*,  is  given 

by 

Bt  _  ^  _  UmV  ,^2^ 

"dt       U      (cos  ww:' H- cosh  ww/)*'* '     '     '     *  \     J 

If  we  integrate  this,  using  the  transformation  of  which  (29) 
is  a  case  with  special  limits,  and  for  brevity  take  advantage  of 
the  expressions  (36)  and  (37),  we  get 

,  f  sin  mz^mz  cos mz      f/o*— sin"^f/<r.  cos  7nz'  ^  . ,  „^ 

T=ma*< 7-5 ^' — ]r— y r  +ti,    (43) 

I  sm  rwz  sm  mr  J        u    v     / 

where  again  the  first  term  is  added  to  make  the  first  part 
vanish  when  ^'=00 ,  and  Ti,  which  is  of  the  order  m^a^,  may 
be  similarly  approximated  to  when  wanted. 

If  we  neglect  t,  we  find  from  (41)  and  (43)  for  the  total 
displacement  S  of  any  particle 

sin  mz^mz  cos  niz\ 
sin*  mz 


5=2a{ 


1+ma ::„3-_:. J> 


or,  neglecting  terms  of  the  order  m^aVj 

8«2a{l+j7?ia}, (44) 

which  shows  that  to  this  order  all  particles  are  equally  dis- 
placed by  the  wave.  The  agreement  of  (44)  with  (32),  which 
18  obtained  very  dijQferently,  may  be  noted  in  passing. 
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The  path  of  any  particle  is  giren  by  (8S),  (41),  and  (43), 
but  if  we  neglect  r^  we  can  at  once  eliminate  a'  from  (39)  an 
(41)^  and  obtain 

(f-a)'  +  ?'  +  2a?cotm(^+0=a«.     .     .     (45) 

If  we  expand  this,  neglecting  ^^  as  it  is  of  the  same  order  as 
a',  we  get 

(f-a)'+2a?cotm2=a»      ....     (46) 

as  an  approximate  equation  to  the  path  described  by  any 
particle  originally  in  the  plane  z.  To  this  order^  therefore, 
each  particle  initially  at  a  distance  z  from  the  bottom  describes 
that  part  of  the  parabola  given  by  (46)  which  lies  above  the 
level  z.  This  gives  2a  for  the  maximum  horizontal  displace- 
ment, and  ^  a  tan  mz  for  the  maximum  elevation,  of  a  particle| 
but  more  exact  values  have  already  been  given  in  (44) 
and  (40). 

9.  The  Energy  of  the  Wave. 

The  potential  energy  of  the  wave  per  unit  breadth  is 

ri^dx^gp  I     ifdx\ 

-oo  Jo 

but,  by  Lagrange's  Theorem,  (11)  gives 

,_d'  sin^m/i  ia^  d-  sin'mA  . 

*^     |2  (cob  m/i  +  cosh  mx)^       |3  dh  (cos  mh  -f  cosh  ma)  ^ 

Hence  by  (29)  and  (30), 

N^gpina^hXl-^^^ma) (47) 

The  kinetic  energy  per  unit  breadth  is 
T=tjyip<TV.rrf-, 

the  integration  extending  throughout  the  liquid. 
Thus 

T=ipjy{(U+t/)»+t(^}d^dr, 

= i/)[JtF"ir  dz + p^yiu  dx  dz  +  ipjjV^rf^  dzy 

=^^pU^^dxdz'hpl!^dirdx-\'lp^d4>  df. 

/.  by  (4)  and  (5), 

T=ipU«(v-2a/0; (48) 

or,  using  the  approximation  (31), 

T=JpU«ma«A(l+inia). 
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Hence,  sabstitating  for  U,  we  have  to  the  same  order 

T=^pmaW(l  +  Ama); (49) 

so  that  the  kinetio  and  potential  energies  are  equal  to  this 
order  of  approximation  at  least. 

10.  The  Limiting  Height  of  the  Wave. 

It  is  found  by  experiment  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
height  of  the  sohtarj  wave  depending  on  the  mean  depth  of 
the  liquid  :  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  form  a  higher  wave^ 
it  breaks  at  the  crest. 

Since  ^  cannot  be  negatiye,  the  limiting  form  will  be  that 
for  which  y=0  at  the  crest,  and  therefore  by  (14)  and  (16), 
the  greatest  elevation  of  crest  will  be  given  by 

2mi7o^tanmA (50) 

Now  by  (6)  we  see  that  when  u=0  at  the  crest 

rna= 2  cos'  ^m[h  +  i/o), 

and  therefore  by  (18) 

wM;o=sinm(A+i;o) (51) 

Solving  (51)  and  (52)  for  mh  and  nvq^  we  find 

mA=l-l,  mi;o=-9 (52) 

so  that  the  wave  will  break  for  an  elevation  rather  less  than 
the  mean  depth.  It  is  needless  to  seek  to  specify  the  breaking 
elevation  more  exactly,  for  the  approximation  is  here  pushed 
to  an  extreme  limit.  In  fact,  by  (4),  the  crest  when  ^=0 
becomes  a  double  point  on  '^=  — U/«,  and  the  branches  cut  at 
right  angles,  whereas  Stokes  has  shown  that  for  a  free  surface 
the  crest  angle  must  be  27r/3  at  the  breaking-point.  Our 
approximation,  however,  considering  the  extreme  circum- 
stances, is  sufficiently  fair  to  indicate  that  the  conditions  (52) 
for  breaking  should  not  be  far  wrong.  Scott  Russell's 
experiments  confirm  this  :  he  found  that  uie  wave  broke  when 
the  elevation  was  about  equal  to  the  depth ;  but  from  some 
experiments  of  my  own  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  i;o==3/4A 
is  a  closer  approximation  for  the  elevation  at  the  breaking- 
point. 

11.  Approximate  Tlieory  of  Breakers. 

Some  account  can  be  siven  of  the  gradual  increase  in  height 
and  nliimate  breaking  of  waves  rolling  in  on  a  gently  sloping 
beacii. 
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We  have  seen  that  to  a  first  approximation  the  volume  of 
the  wave  per  anit  breadth  of  channel  is  2ahy  and  to  the  same 
order  we  easily  obtain  also 

»=2aA=-Xi7o=4V^V^A73  ,    .     .     .     (53) 

the  approximations  being  fair  for  low  waves. 

Now  as  the  wave  rolls  in  its  volume  remains  constant,  and 
therefore  its  height  increases  and  length  diminishes  as  the 
depth  diminishes^  or  exactly 

SO  that  the  elevation  varies  inversely  and  the  length  directly 
as  the  cube  of  the  depth.  As  the  wave  becomes  higher  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  the  more  exact  formulae  instead  of  (53). 
By  (52)  when  the  wave  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  mh=l 
and  ma=  2/3,  and  so  using  the  more  exact  formula  (31)  for 
the  volume  we  get  roughly 

i?=l'5A2  or  A =-8  y/v, 

which  gives  the  depth  in  which  the  wave  will  break. 

Thus  the  big  waves  will  break  first,  and  the  depth  in  which 
they  break  wifl  vary  as  the  square  root  of  their  volume. 

18.  The  Views  of  Sir  George  Stokes — Conclusion. 

Having  thus  examined  in  some  detail  the  approximation 
to  the  soutary  wave  which  is  obtained  by  taking  the  first  terra 
only  of  (2),  and  having  seen  that  even  this  first  approximation 
satisfies  to  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  the  condition  for  the 

1)ropagation  of  the  wave  without  change,  we  are  naturally 
ed  to  examine  the  argument  given  by  Stokes,  in  his  paper 
"  On  the  Theory  of  Oscillatory  Waves,  already  cited,  against 
the  possibility  of  the  propagation  without  change  of  form  or 
velocity  of  anv  other  form  of  wave  than  the  infinite  train  of 
"  oscillatory '  waves  which  he  there  discusses — to  a  degree  of 
approximation  not  quite  so  close  as  that  vnth  which  we  have 
been  occupied  in  the  foregoing  sections. 

Having  found  (§  4)  for  the  velocity  of  propagation  U  of 
any  wave  form  in  liquid  of  depth  A, 

U^sssgm^^  tanh  wA, 

and  having  previouslv  (§  2)  put  aside  "  imaginary "  values 
of  the  m  as  inadmissible,  he  infers  that,  since  this  vnll  give 
only  one  value  (±)  of  m  for  a  given  value  of  U,  there  can 
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only  be  one  form  for  each  velocity.  In  the  light  of  equation 
(16)  above,  the  oversight  in  discarding  the  "imaginary'* 
value  is  obvious.  It  is  too  hastily  concluded  that  such  a 
value  would  imply  infinite  velocity  &c.  either  when  a?=  +qo 
or  when  0:=.— oo ,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  so,  though  it  is 
too  frequently  assumed  in  such  like  investigations,  for  in  fact 
the  value  of  ^  given  in  (5)  above  gives  a  weD-known  expan- 
sion of  the  form  SA€**+**  such  as  is  considered  by  Stokes, 
but  the  "  real "  coefficients  p  are  discontinuous,  clianging  sign 
toith  Xy  so  that  ^  vanishes  both  for  ^=  +  ao ,  and  for  0?= —00 . 
We  may  conclude,  then,  that  we  have  obtained  just  as 
satisfactory  evidence  for  the  unchanging  propagation  of  the 
solitary  wave  as  there  is  for  that  of  the  infinite  train  investi- 
gated by  Stokes.  In  a  Supplement  to  his  paper  published  in 
1880*,  ne  has  carried  his  approximation  one  step  further,  and 
we  may  with  advantage  employ  a  somewhat  similar  method 
in  proceeding  to  higher  degrees  of  approximation,  for  the 
solitary  wave.  Proceeding  on  the  same  principles  by  which 
we  obtained  (1)  and  (2),  we  may  take  instead 
U(0  +  aj:)=  -(^  +  «^)  +  SA2i+i  tan  »*+>  i  m(>|r  +  A^)/U  .  (55) 
which  leads  to  the  higher  approximations  with  considerably 
less  labour,  though  to  the  order  with  which  we  have  been 
occupied  it  ofiers  no  advantage,  in  fact  rather  the  reverse  from 
its  indirect  character. 


VIII.  Acoustic  Thermometer — a  Suggestion, 
By  S.  TOLVBR  PRESTONt. 

THE  following  may  have  more  theoretical  than  practical 
interest  (illustrative  of  a  connexion  between  acoustics 
and  heat);  but  perhaps  ingenuity  might  give  the  suggestion 
also  a  practical  value.  The  idea  is  simple  enough,  and  relates 
to  the  varying  note  afforded  by  a  resonance-tube  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  enclosed  air  or  gas;  the  notion 
being  to  employ  this  in  some  way  as  a  measure  of  tempera- 
ture. I  shall  only  illustrate,  however,  the  simplest  aspect  of 
the  case. 

Thus,  for  mere  theoretical  illustration,  we  may  suppose  a 
tube,  closed  at  its  inner  end,  to  be  inserted  somewherQ  in  the 
wall  of  some  furnace,  or  buried  in  some  less  heated  object, 
whose  temperature  is  to  be  estimated.  Of  course  a  tuning- 
fork  of  a  certain  vibrating  period  will,  at  normal  temperature, 

♦  Collected  Papers,  vol.  i. 

t  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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vibrate  in  resonanoe  with  the  tnbe  possessing  a  certain  length. 
Then  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  changing  the  temperature 
of  the  object  where  the  tube  is  placed  will  alter  this  state  of 
aflGurs.  Another  fork  of  different  vibrating  period  must  now 
be  selected  in  order  to  resonnd  with  the  tube.  Of  course 
there  are  certain  relations  between  the. vibrating  period  and 
the  temperature,  and  it  is  to  illustrate  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  these  relations  under  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  that  is 
one  point  in  the  present  paper. 

Maxwell  showed,  in  ms  celebrated  paper,  ^^On  the  Dyna-* 
mical  Evidence  of  the  Molecular  Constitution  of  Bodies/' 
published  in  ^  Nature/  March  4,  1875,  that  it  was  demon- 
strable mathemaiically  that  ^'  the  pressure  of  a  gas  cannot  be 
explained  by  assuming  repulsive  forces  between  the  particles. 
It  must  therefore  depend,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  the  motion 
of  the  particles'^  (Maxwell's  paper,  p.  358). 

Hence  it  appears  so  far  clear,  as  we  may  say,  that  we  must 
have  recourse  to  a  dynamical  theory  in  order  to  explain  one 
of  the  simplest  and  most  fundamental  properties  of  a  gas. 

A  confidence  in  the  dynamical  theory  led  me  (Phil.  Mag. 
June  1877)  to  suggest  its  application  to  illustrate  the  me- 
chanism of  the  propagation  of  sound  in  gases ;  and  the  very 
simple  relation  showed  itself,  viz.  that  the  velocity  of  propa- 
gation of  sound  could  only  depend  on  the  velocity  (normal) 
of  the  molecules  of  gas  themselves,  and  on  nothing  else ;  in 
fact,  that  the  sound-wave  moved  independently  of  the  density 
and  pressure  of  the  gas.  Indeed,  according  to  the  kinetic 
theory,  the  molecules  of  the  gas  have  of  course  no  distant 
action  on  each  other,  and  can  therefore  only  influence  each 
other  by  impact  (so  that  the  velocity  of  the  normal  motion  of 
the  molecules  of  the  gas  alone  comes  into  play  in  propagating 
the  wave). 

Now  this  applies  very  simply,  as  will  be  apparent  at  once, 
to  our  proposed  acoustic  thermometer.  For  it  is  this  normal 
motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  gas  (in  the  tube),  the  energy 
of  which  motion  we  call  the  "  temperature,^'  which  is  the  sole 
factor  in  determining  the  velocity  of  sound,  of*  which  the 
tuning-fork  (we  employ  with  the  tube)  is  the  mechanical  in- 
dicator. The  velocity  of  sound  being  as  the  velocity  of  the 
gaseous  molecules,  and  velocity  of  the  molecules  being  as  the 
square  root  of  their  energy,  then,  since  the  temperature  is 
the  energy,  the  velocity  of  sound  in  a  gas  is  proportional  to 
the  square  root  of  the  temperature,  as  we  see. 

If  we  have  a  tuning-fork  whose  vibrating  period  is  me-: 
chanically  adjustable,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  then,  from  the 
above,  tlmt  the  temperature  (in  the  tube)  is  inversely  propor- 
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tional  to  the  square  of  the  vibrating  period  of  the  fork ;  or, 
if  the  length  of  the  tube  be  adjns^ble,  t.  e.  if  the  tube  be 
telescopic,  the  temperatare  of  the  air  in  the  tabe  (therefore 
of  the  heated  receptacle  or  what  not,  in  which  the  tube  is 
placed)  is  evidently  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  lengUi 
of  the  adjustable  tube. 

Zero  Centigrade  being  273  above  the  absolute  zero,  the 
Centigrade  zero  is  then,  of  course,  273  when  expressed  as 
absolute  temperature.  At  273  above  zero  0.  (which  is  546 
of  absolute  temperature)  the  molecules  of  air  have,  of  course, 
twice  the  energy  they  have  at  zero  0.  At  4  x  273  absolute 
temperature  (819  above  zero  C.)  the  molecules  of  air  vrill 
possess,  in  the  same  way,  four  times  the  ener^  possessed  by 
them  at  zero  C,  and  therefore  twice  the  velocity  which  they 
had  at  zero  C.  (velocity  being  as  the  square  root  of  energy). 
Sound  would  then  be  propa^ted  in  air  (in  such  a  tube) 
whose  temperature  is  819°  0.  at  twice  the  velocity  of  its 
transmission  in  air  at  0°  C.  So  that  a  tube  of  air  at  a  tem- 
perature of  819°  G.  would  be  in  resonance  with  the  same 
tuning-fork  as  a  tube  of  half  the  length  resounds  to  at  0°  C. 
This  is  sufficiently  clear;  and  so  it  is  evident  that  varying  the 
length  of  a  telescopic  tube  and  employing  a  constant  fork 
serves  the  same  object  as  (conversely)  varying  the  vibrating 
period  of  an  (adjustable)  fork  and  keeping  the  length  of  the 
tube  constant.  Some  may  see  a  way  to  propose  some  modi- 
fication of  the  above,  in  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  which 
might  be  more  sensitive.  It  is  the  principle,  or  rather 
the  theoretical  aspect  of  the  case,  with  which  we  are  chiefly 
concerned. 

Hamburg,  May  1, 1891. 


IX.  On  a  Modified  Form  of  Wheatstone^s  Brieve.  By  R. 
A.  Lbhfeldt,  B.A.,  B.Scy  Demonstrator  at  Firth  CoUeffe, 
Sheffield*. 

IN  comparing  the  resistances  of  two  nearly  equal  coib,  a 
fine  adjustment  may  be  obtained  either  by  a  (Uvided  wire 
of  low  resistance  in  series  with  the  coils,  or  by  a  resistance- 
box  in  parallel  with  them.  The  latter  method,  involving  only 
a  piece  of  apparatus  that  exists  in  every  laboratory,  appears 
to  be  somewhat  simpler  than  the  more  common  one,  for 
which  a  specially  mounted  vdre  is  required  ;  and  it  avoids, 

•  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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moreover^  iihe  disadvantage  of  a  sliding  contact.     It  may, 
therefore,  be  worth  while  to  give  some  details  of  its  use. 

In  Wheatstone's  Bridge,  let  fi  and  7  (fig.  1)  be  nearly 
equal  resistances  permanently  mounted.     Let  6  and  c  be  the 

Pig.l. 


coils  to  be  compared,  B  a  resistance-box  in  parallel  with  the 
higher  of  the  two.  Let  6„  c,  be  the  resistances  of  the  con- 
nexions of  b  and  c.     Put 

cB!  _ 

then 

(o'+c,)7=(i+i> 

If  c  and  R  be  interchanged  with  b  and  B,  has  to  be  altered  to 
B'  for  balance,  putting 


then 
Hence 


{c"  +  b,)fi=(b  +  c,)y. 


'<',*!-)* 


m 


The  second  term,  on  the  right-hand  side,  is  of  the  second 
order  of  small  quantities ;  and  as  /3  and  7  should  be  within 
To'oo  of  one  another,  while  the  resistance  of  the  copper  strip 
and  mercurv-cup  connexions  is  very  small,  it  may  be 
neglected.    Therefore, 

put  7=/8(l +8),  where  8  is  small.    Hence 

6=c'(l+8)  +  c"(l-8)=^'  +  |(c'-c"). 
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Here,  again,  the  second  term  on  the  right-hand  side  is  of  the 
second  order,  so  we  get  simply 

or,  the  resistance  of  b  is  the  mean  of  the  two  values  of  c  and 
its  shunt  obtained  by  reversing. 

The  switch-board  used  by  S.  P.  Thompson  in  carrying  out 
Carey  Foster's  method  of  comparing  resistances  may  easily  be 
adapted  to  the  shunt  method.  But  a  svdtchboard  designed 
for  the  purpose  is  more  convenient :  this  form  may  be 
suggested. 

In  fig.  2  the  shaded  parts  represent  solid  brass  or  copper  pieces: 

Kg.  2. 


the  dark  circles  binding  screws,  the  light  ones  mercury-cups. 
The  coils  to  be  compared  are  put  between  1  and  2  and  1'  and 
2'.  The  terminals  of  the  resistance-box  are  connected  to 
H,  K,  so  that  by  inserting  a  plug  it  can  be  put  in  parallel 
with  either  of  the  coils. 

1  and  1'  are  then  connected  by  copper  bars  either  to  3  and 
4'  or  to  4  and  3'.  The  equal  resistances  /8  and  y  are  of  course 
wound  on  the  same  reel,  and  may  be  soldered  permanently  in 
place.  M,  N  are  the  battery  terminals,  0,P  those  of  the 
galvanometer. 

If  the  coils  to  be  compared  differ  as  much  as  a  B.A.  unit 
does  from  a  legal  ohm,  the  resistances  taken  from  the  box 
will  give  the  difference  to  '0002  ohm,  and  interpolation  by 
means  of  the  galvanometer  deflexions  need  only  be  resorted 
to  beyond  that.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  method  is  of  course 
limited  by  that  of  the  galvanometer. 
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Appendix. 
From  the  original  equations, 

" 7         ' 

n_h+err^bfi 
c ^  . 

Henoe  with  7=i8(l  +  S)  it  follows 

c'-c"= -258  +  2(6 -c,)-S(&,  +  0; 

the  third  term  on  the  right-hand  side  is  of  the  second  order 
of  small  quantities  ;  and  in  any  symmetrical  switchboard  the 
second  term  will  be  exceedingly  small,  so  we  have  nearly 

*=~2r- 

The  ratio  S  of  the  nearly  equal  arms  /9  and  7  can  thus  be 
readily  tested. 


X.  A  SteamrEngitie  Indicator  for  High  Speeds, 
By  Prof.  John  Perby,  F.R.S.* 

MEMBERS  who  are  not  practically  acquainted  with  the 
errors  of  the  ordinary  steam-  or  gas-engine  indicator  are 
referred  to  a  paper  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers'  (vol.  Ixxxiii.  1885)  by  Professor  Osborne 
Beynolds,  and  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  subject. 

W  hether  we  do  or  do  not  share  Prof.  Reynolds  s  view  that 
even  at  low  speeds  of  engines  the  errors  in  calculating  horse- 
power are  very  considerable,  because  of  the  friction  of  the 
paper  barrel  and  the  stretching  of  the  cord  or  wire  which 
gives  to  the  paper  barrel  a  miniature  motion  of  the  engine 
piston,  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  be  more  confidence  in  an 
indicator  in  which  the  motion-copying  mechanism  gives  a 
very  short  stroke,  is  opposed  by  very  small  forces,  and  requires 
no  string  or  wire.  1  do  not  pretend  to  get  rid  of  the  error 
in  a  spring  which  is  due  to  change  of  temperature,  but  where 
great  accuracy  is  required  it  is  always  worth  while,  when 
using  this  or  any  other  indicator,  to  have  a  *^  boiler-pressure  " 
line  drawn  upon  the  diagram,  as  well  as  an  ^^  atmospheric 
line ;"  and  these  two  lines,  with  a  pressure-gauge  on  the 
jboiler,  will  give  the' scale  to  which  the  indicator  at  the  time 

*  Communicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  May  22, 1891. 
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representa  pressure  and  prevent  error  due  to  change  of  tem- 
perature of  the  spring. 

In  these  days  of  high-speed  machinery  the  most  important 
defect  of  an  indicator  is  its  slow  natural  period  of  vibration. 
If  the  natural  period  of  vibration  is  from  ^  to  ^  of  the 
time  of  revolution  of  an  engine,  it  is  found  tnat  the  diagram 
is  not  deformed  by  waviness,  ordinary  fluid  friction  destroy- 
ing the  natural  vibration ;  if  it  is  as  much  as  ^,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  pencil  pressure  must  be  employed  to 
obtain  a  frictional  stilling  of  vibration ;  but  if  it  is  as  low  as 
^  it  is  almost  impossible,  even  with  great  pencil  friction, 
to  obtain  a  decent  diagram.  To  make  an  indicator  have  a 
quicker  natural  vibration  it  is  necessarv  to  use  a  stiffer  spring, 
and  this  means  that  pressures  are  incficated  to  a  very  small 
scale.  Introducing  seven  per  cent,  of  inaccuracy  in  area  of 
diagram,  either  by  friction  or  smallness  of  scale,  may  possibly 
allow  the  very  best  existing  indicator  to  be  used  on  engines 
of  as  high  a  speed  as  400  revolutions  per  minute ;  but  this  is 
a  matter  on  wnich  assertions  are  made  of  higher  and  verv 
much  lower  limits  of  speed  than  what  I  have  stated.  I  think 
that  users  of  indicators  will  generally  agree  that  I  have  not 
exaggerated  this  defect ;  but  unfortunately  there  is  scarcely 
ever  any  kind  of  check  which  can  be  applied  to  a  measure- 
ment of  indicated  horse-power,  so  that  mere  assertions  are  of 
ve^  little  value. 

Indicated  horse-power  is  now  the  sole  standard  of  the 
values  of  engines,  so  that  its  accurate  measurement  is  very 
important;  but  for  the  inventor  and  improver  of  engines, 
and  for  the  physicist,  that  there  shall  be  no  local  deformations 
in  the  shape  of  the  indicator-diagram  is  of  greater  importance 
than  that  its  area  should  be  correct.  Now  the  natural  period 
of  vibration  of  the  indicator  before  you  is  about  t^  of  a 
second;  allowing  twenty  periods  to  one  revolution  of  the 
engine,  I  find  that  this  indicator  will  give  diagrams  with  no 
wave-deformations  until  the  speed  of  the  engine  exceeds  1500 
revolutions  per  minute.  I  can,  however,  by  changing  the 
disk  make  the  natural  period  of  vibration  yxfclT  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
a  second,  or,  indeed,  what  I  please,  so  that  there  is  practically 
no  speed  at  which  this  indicator  will  not  give  a  true  diagram. 

Specimens  of  the  indicator  are  before  you,  but  I  will  throw 
upon  the  screen  drawings  of  it.  Fig.  1  is  a  section,  and 
fig.  2  an  elevation.  It  consists  of  a  very  shallow  circular 
box,  E,  of  metal  (in  some  of  my  specimens  it  is  of  cast  iron, 
in  others  of  gun-metal)  closed  by  a  thin  disk  of  steel,  D. 
Here,  for  example,  is  one  an  inch  and  a  Quarter  in  dia- 
meter, and   about  ^  of   an    inch    thick,  which  I  use  for 
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maximnm  steam-pressares  of  about  30  lb.  to  the  sqnare  inch 
above  the  atmosphere.  It  was  mj  intention  to  use  oorm- 
gated  disks,  but  as  these  coald  not  be  obtained  cheaply,  ez« 
cept  in  quantity,  I  have  hitherto  used  plane  disks,  and  found 
them  quite  satisfactory  for  such  sizes  of  diagram  as  I  have 
hitherto  dealt  with.  I  am,  however,  making  arrangements 
for  obtaining  corrugated  disks  for  use  in  the  indicator. 


Fig.  2. 


Now  when  this  box  E  is  put  in  communication  with  the 
cylinder  of  a  steam-engine  in  the  usual  way,  that  is  through 
the  pipe  A  and  the  indicator-cock,  the  disk  yields  more  or 
less  as  the  pressure  is  greater  or  less.  To  magnify  this  yield- 
ing I  fix  upon  the  disk,  about  halfway  between  its  centre 
and  circum&rence,  a  small  mirror  B  such  as  is  used  in  elec- 
trical laboratories.  This  mirror  has  a  light  frame  of  metal, 
and  can  be  screwed  to  or  unscrewed  from  any  of  these  disks 
quite  readily.  I  let  a  beam  of  light  from  an  ordinar}'  oil- 
lamp  fall  upon  the  mirror,  and  it  is  reflected  and  falls  upon  a 
sdbeet  of  white  paper  which  it  illumin«ites  at  a  small  spot. 
Now  the  yielding  of  the  disk  under  fluid  pressure  is  evidenced 
by  the  movement  of  the  spot  of  light  on  the  paper.  For 
example,  if  steam  of  10,  20,  or  30  lb.  pressure  per  square 
inch  (above  the  atmosphere)  is  admitted  to  this  box  with  its 
present  disk,  and  the  spot  of  light  is  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
about  4  feet  away  from  the  mirror,  the  spot  will  be  seen  to 
travel  one,  two,  or  three  inches  from  \ia  original  position. 
If  there  is  a  partial  vacuum  inside  the  box,  the  spot  travels  in 
the  opposite  direction.     It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  I  have 
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used  a  reflected  beam  of  light  as  if  it  were  a  rigid  poiDter 
foar  feet  long.  By  using  a  lens^  by  asing  magnesiam  light 
instead  of  a  common  oil-lamp^  and  by  taking  certain  pre- 
cautions which  are  quite  obvious  to  the  members  of  this 
Society,  I  could  throw  a  well-defined  spot  upon  a  screen 
forty  feet  away  from  a  mirror  upon  a  small  corrugated  disk^ 
whose  motion  would  be  with  great  exactness  proportional  to 
the  pressm'e,  for  motions  of  as  much  as  five  or  six  feet. 

The  end  of  the  arm  F  receives  a  miniature  motion  of  the 
piston  of  the  engine  by  sti£F  rods,  and  this  causes  the  spot  to 
move  at  right  angles  to  its  former  motion ;  and  when  both 
motions  are  being  given  the  spot  travels  round  on  the  screen, 
its  position  at  any  instant  indicating  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
and  the  position  of  the  piston  in  its  stroke. 

Now,  although  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  method  being 
used,  I  feel  that  many  people  must  have  thought  of  using  it. 
I  myself  thought  of  it  many  years  ago ;  but  the  making  of  a 
photographic  record  seemed  to  me  to  introduce  great  difficulty, 
so  I  never  tried  it*.  What  I  have  now  discovered  is  this,  that 
a  photographic  method  of  recording  is  quite  unnecessary. 
In  fact,  even  at  speeds  of  60  revolutions  per  minute  the  image 
of  the  spot  remains  on  the  retina  sufficiently  long  to  enable  a 
man  to  draw  upon  the  screen  the  path  of  the  spot.  He  first 
turns  the  indicator-cock,  so  that  there  is  atmospneric  pressure 
under  the  disk.  The  spot  now  travels  in  a  stmight  line,  and 
this  is  the  atmospheric  line.  When  I  wish  to  check  the  scale 
I  do  what  I  should  like  to  see  done  with  all  indicators,  I  let 
steam  at  boiler-pressure  underneath  the  disk  and  mark  out 
another  straight  line  parallel  to  the  atmospheric  line.  I  now 
let  the  box  communicate  with  the  cylinder,  and  I  draw  the 
actual  diagram.  A  very  little  practice  will  enable  anyone  to 
draw  the  diagram  quite  accurately,  even  when  the  engine 
makes  only  60  revolutions  per  minute.  But  at  such  speeds 
as  150  revolutions  per  minute,  the  diagram  is  quite  con- 
tinuous as  a  thin  line  of  light  on  the  paper,  and  the  most  un- 
skilled person  need  not  make  errors  of  as  much  as  one  per 
cent,  in  drawing  a  pencil  hne,  which  remains  quite  visible  in 
the  middle  of  the  thin  line  of  illumination. ' 

Using  a  common  oil-lamp,  a  diagram  about  six  inches  long 
and  four  inches  broad,  formed  of  a  band  of  light  one  tenth  of 
an  inch  broad,  is  quite  visible  even  in  a  well  illuminated 
room.     If  the  room  is  darkened  the  diagram  becomes  quite 


for  magnification, 
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yividy  and  to  anyone  accnstoraed  to  indicator-diagrams  it  is 
an  object  of  interest  from  quite  a  number  of  considerations. 

As  1  am  unable  to  show  to  the  Society  this  instrument  in 
action^  I  will  throw  upon  the  screen  a  photograph,  fig.  3, 

Fig.  3. 


taken  at  Finsbury  of  the  indicator  placed  upon  a  toy  steam- 
engine,  which  some  of  my  students  made  to  drive  testing 
machines.  My  partner,  Mr.  Holland,  is  following  the  spot 
of  Ught  with  a  pencil.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  engine  was 
really  at  rest,  and  the  diagram  was  drawn  as  a  thick  chalk 
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line  upon  dark  paper,  when  this  photograph  was  taken  ;  but 
if  an  instantaneous  photograph  had  been  talcen  of  the  arrange- 
ment actually  working,  it  would  not  have  been  very  different 
from  what  I  here  show,  except  that  the  line  of  light  forming 
the  diagram  would  have  been  finer. 

We  have  only  been  able  to  run  this  toy  engine  at  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  about  900  revolutions  per  minute,  and  indeed 
at  this  speed  it  was  rather  dangerous  to  run  it,  as,  through 
want  of  balance,  it  set  the  floor  and  everything  in  the  room 
a-shaking ;  but  even  at  this  high  speed  there  was  no  evidence 
on  the  diagram  of  any  waviness  due  to  the  natural  vibrations 
of  the  disk  of  the  indicator.  There  was,  however,  a  musical 
note  in  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  vibrations, 

Mr.  Holland  has  used  a  tapering  wooden  box  as  if  it  were 
a  camera  for  photographing  the  diagram  and  its  atmo- 
spheric line,  and  he  tells  me  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  take 
such  photographs.  He  is,  however,  accustomed  to  such  work, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  an  ordinary  engine-driver  would  care 
to  try  the  photographic  method.  I  here  exhibit  some  of  Mr. 
Holland's  photographs.  This  one,  fig.  4,  required  an  ex- 
posure of  one  minute,  the  light  being  that  of  an  ordinary 


Fig.  4 


Fig.  5. 


oil-lamp.  This  one,  fig.  5,  required  an  exposure  of  ten 
seconds,  the  light  being  obtained  by  the  burning  of  a  piece 
of  magnesium  strip  behind  the  hole. 

I  have,  however,  used  Mr.  Holland's  box  with  sheets  of 
tracing-paper  instead  of  photographic  plates,  and  the  indicator- 
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diagram  is  now  an  object  which  is  very  easily  observed  and 
traced. 

I  exhibit  a  few  drawings  made  on  tracing-paper  in  this 
way  by  Mr.  Holland.  First,  we  have  a  few  taken  at  about 
the  same  time ;  these  taught  us  that  we  had  better  make  con- 
siderable changes  in  the  valve  of  our  engine.  We  made 
these  changes,  and  here  are  some  others  taken  subsequently. 
The  speed  and  other  necessary  information  are  given  on  each 
sheet  of  paper,  so  that  the  effect  of  change  of  speed  on  our 
toy  engine  mav  be  noted. 

Witn  an  ordinary  indicator  the  instrument  must  be  stopped 
in  its  action,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  taken  from  the  drum,  before 
the  diagram  can  be  looked  at.  But  here  the  diagram  is 
visible  all  the  time.  To  the  student  or  improver  of  steam- 
engines  it  is  veiy  instructive  to  keep  looking  at  the  diagram 
whilst  altering  steam-pressure,  or  speed,  or  load  of  the  engine, 
and  it  is  an  amusement  of  which  one  does  not  very  soon 
become  tired.  Even  with  this  toy  engine  of  mine  I  have 
already  observed  such  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  diagram 
as  have  thrown  a  perfectly  now  light  upon  the  condensation 
phenomena  occurring  inside  a  steam-engine  cylinder. 

The  first  form  of  this  new  indicator  is  lying  on  the  table. 
You  will  see  that  to  give  it  the  piston  motion  in  miniature 
required  considerable  force  to  be  exerted,  a  fault  which  I 
have  corrected  since.  Now  the  very  first  time  the  instru- 
ment was  tried  a  very  curious  phenomenon  was  observed, 
namely,  that  the  indicator-diagram  was  not  one  continuous 
line  of  light,  but  a  series  of  "  blobs  ^'  or  spots,  connected  by 
a  much  fainter  line.  I  easily  saw  that  these  indicated  a 
vibration  going  on  in  the  rods  which  gave  to  the  box  the 
motion  of  the  piston  in  miniature.  I  found  that  the  cause  of 
this  was  due  to  the  bad  fitting  or  "  backlash  *'  in  a  lever 
which  my  students  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  with  ordi- 
nary indicators  on  tbe  same  engine.  With  an  ordinary  in- 
dicator there  was  no  possibility  of  observing  from  the  diagram 
that  such  a  fault  existed,  and  was  probably  greatly  accen- 
tuated by  the  use  of  a  cord  instead  of  our  rod ;  here  it  was 
very  evident.  Indeed,  although  only  to  a  small  extent,  it 
will  be  observed  in  the  photographs  that  there  are  regular 
changes  of  intensity  of  light  in  every  diagram,  and  that  this 
vibration  of  the  piston-motion  mechanism  has  not  been 
altogether  done  away  with  even  in  our  more  carefully  fitted 
stiff  rods. 

Added,  June  Dth,  1891. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper 
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it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Smnburne  that  the  most  aseful 
function  of  such  an  indicator  would  be  to  continually  show 
the  diagram  on  a  screen  in  an  engine-room^  so  that  at  every 
instant  the  engineer  would  not  only  know  the  pressure  of 
steam  in  his  boiler,  but  also  the  pressure  at  every  instant  in 
the  cylinder. 

I  quite  forgot  to  put  this  in  my  paper,  although  its  im- 
portance was  not  unknown  to  me.  1  am  now  attaching  an 
indicator  to  each  end  of  the  cylinder  of  my  driving-engine 
at  Finsbury.  These  will  receive  their  miniature  piston-motion 
from  one  rod.  One  gas-jet  will  throw  from  the  two  mirrors 
two  diagrams  upon  a  screen  some  seven  feet  away  from  the 
mirrors,  and  these  diagrams  will  be  visible  from  nearly  every 
part  of  the  engine-room  at  all  times.  In  the  room  at  present 
there  are  not  onlv  very  visible  pressure-  and  vacuum-gauges 
and  a  speed-indicator  (not  a  counter),  but  also  a  dynamo- 
meter coupling,  which  shows  at  a  glance  the  actual  horse- 
power which  is  being  transmitted  along  a  shaft.  If,  instead 
of  tracing  the  diagram  with  a  pencil,  I  were  to  trace  it  with 
the  point  of  a  planiineter,  the  reading  might  represent  the 
horse-power. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  here  how  the  indicator  might 
be  fixed  to  the  valve-chest  or  receivers,  or  to  other  parts  of 
an  engine,  such  as  the  air-  and  force-pumps  ;  or  to  pumping- 
machinery  generally;  or  to  engines  driven  by  fluids.  In 
fact  it  may  be  said  that  I  have  made  the  discovery  that  the 
beautiful  method  of  observation  of  vibration  of  M.  Lissajoua 
has  hitherto  been  neglected  in  its  applicability  to  all  sorts  of 
practical  pur[X)ses.  Quite  a  number  of  other  applications  of 
the  reflected  beam  of  light  principle  suggest  themselves. 


XI.  On  tlie  Value  of  some  Mercury  Resistance  Standards. 
By  R.  T.  Glazebrook,  M.A.^  FM.S.^  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College^  Cambridge*, 

IN  a  paper  read  before  the  Physical  Society  *  on  May  23, 
1885, 1  described  the  results  of  a  comparison  between 
the  original  standards  of  the  British  Association  and  some 
copies  of  the  mercury  unit  representing  Legal  Ohms  made 
by  M.  Benoit  in  Paris  and  sent  to  me  by  him.  Two  of  these 
copies  have  remained  in  my  possession  since  that  time  ;  the 
third,  at  M.   Benoit^s  request,  was  handed  to  Mr.  Preece. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  May  9, 1891. 
t  Glazebrook,  Phil   Mag.  October    1886 ;    Proc.  Physical  Society, 
vol.  vii. 
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The  m^rciiiy  with  which  the  tubes  were  filled  in  1885  has  re- 
mained in  them  since  that  date*  Now  recent  observations  had 
seemed  to  indicate  that  a  small  change  had  taken  place  in  some 
of  the  platinnm-silver  standards,  ana  it  became  desirable  to 
compare  them  again  with  M.  Benoit's  tubes.  The  method 
was  the  same  as  that  of  my  former  paper.  The  tubes  im- 
mersed in  melting  ice  were  compared  witn  the  B.A.  standards. 
The  temperature  of  the  room  was  kept  very  low,  from  {f'b  to 
2P  C,  ana  thus  the  errors  caused  by  the  conduction  of  heat  into 
the  tubes  through  the  copper  connecting  rods  were  avoided. 
The  connecting  pieces  used  to  connect  the  tubes  to  the  bridge 
differed  from  those  employed  in  1885,  being  a  modification 
of  the  platinum  cups  described  in  my  paper  ^  on  the  specific 
resistance  of  mercury.  A  hollow  platinum  cup,  about  3*5  cm. 
long  and  rather  more  than  1  cm.  in  diameter,  is  secured  firmly 
into  an  ebonite  tube  ;  the  outside  of  the  tubes  are  turned  to 
fit  the  ground  portion  of  the  glass  vessels  which  form  the  ends 
of  the  mercury  tubes,  thus  taking  the  place  of  the  stoppers 
which  usually  close  the  tube  ;  the  platinum  cups  dip  into  the 
mercuiy,  the  surface  of  contact  being  about  12  sq.  cm.  The 
cups  had  previously  been  platinized  ;  on  the  present  occasion 
they  were  merelv  cleaned  with  nitric  acid  and  distilled  water. 
Stout  copper  rods,  well  amalgamated,  fit  tightly  into  the  inside 
of  the  cups  ;  the  other  ends  of  these  rods  are  in  contact  with 
the  bridge.  Thus  the  connexion  with  the  bridge  is  made 
through  the  rods  and  across  the  platinum  of  the  cups,  avoiding 
contact  between  the  mercury  and  copper. 

The  resistance  of  the  cx)nnexions  was  determined,  and  it  was 
shown  that  the  resistance  of  the  platinum  was  negligible. 
This  was  done  by  making  the  rod  and  cup  part  of  a  circuit, 
the  resistance  of  which  was  measured.  The  rod  was  then 
removed  from  the  cup,  and  the  latter  was  removed,  so  that  the 
part  of  the  copper  which  had  been  in  the  cup  was  now  in  direct 
contact  with  the  mercury  into  which  previously  the  cup  had 
dipped.  No  change  in  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  was  product 
by  this.  To  secure  this  result  it  was  necessary  that  a  consider- 
able area  of  the  platinum  should  dip  into  the  mercury ;  and 
this  condition  was  in  the  experiments  always  carefully  at- 
tended to.  The  resistance  of  these  connecting-pieces  was  thus 
found  to  be  -00291  B.A.  unit. 

The  tubes  were  compared  both  with  the  B.A.  units  and  also 
with  the  Legal-Ohm  standards.  In  the  comparison  vrith  the 
B.A.  units,  a  large  amount — ^about  300  divisions,  or  *015  B.A. 
unit — of  the  bridge-wire  was  used.    Since  the  resistance  of  the 

«  Phil.  TxaiiB.  1888. 
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bridge-wire  is  known  at  15%  this  required^  when  the  tempe* 
ratore  of  the  room  was  as  low  as  1^  or  2^,  correcting  for 
temperatare ;  bnt  as  the  whole  correction  amonnted  to  less 
than  2  per  cent,  of  the  bridge-wire  osed,  while  this  again  was 
only  1*5  per  cent,  of  the  resistance  measured,  no  very  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  temperatare  of  the  wire  was  needed.  In 
some  cases  a  coil  of  100  B.A.  units  was  put  in  multiple  arc 
with  the  mercury  tube;  and  the  resistance  of  the  combination, 
which  amounted  to  a  little  over  1  B.A.  unit,  was  compared 
with  the  wire  standard. 

The  results  of  the  comparisons  are  given  in  the  following 
Tables. 

Table  I.— Tube,  Benoit  No.  87. 


Date. 

Standard. 

Notes. 

Value  in 
B.A.  units. 

Jan.  3 

n     ft 

,.    6 

::  S:::::: 
::  ?:::::: 

flat. 
Flat. 
Flat. 

Flat. 
Flat 
Flat. 
Flat 
Flat 

lOllU 
1-01103 
1-01106 

1-01099 
lOUOl 
1-01109 
1-01109 
1-01106 

100  B.A.  aniti  in  multiple  arc  with 
tube. 

Mercury  drawn  tiirou^. 
After  interral  of  1  hour. 

Mean  for  No.  37 1*01106  B.A.  units. 


Table  II.— Tube,  Benoit  No.  89. 

Bate. 

standard. 

Notes. 

Value  in 
B.A.  units. 

Jan.  3 

:  S:::::: 

.,  « 

..   « 

- ; 

:  :;::;: 
:  i:::::: 

Flat 
Flat 

Flat 

FUt 

Flat 
Flat 
Flat 

Flat 
FUt 
Flat 
Flat 

1-01053 
1-01058 
1-01060 

1-01049 

1-01037 
101041 
1-01034 
1-01029 
101022 
1-01027 
101033 

100  B.A.  units   in    multiple  arc 
with  tube. 

Mercury  drawn  through. 

Merouiy  drawn  through. 
After  interral  of  1  hour. 

Mercury  dr:»wn  through. 
After  interral  of  1  hour. 

Mean  of  last  seven  for  No.  89 1*01032. 

With  regard  to  the  observations  on  No.  37,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  extremely  close,  the  greatest  difference  between 
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any  two  is  -00012  B.A.  unit,  or  rather  more  than  1  in  10,000  ; 
and  no  appreciable  change  was  prodaoed  by  passing  the  mer- 
cury through  the  tubes.  The  observations  on  No.  39  are  not 
quite  so  close.  On  Januiary  6  a  distinct  change  was  caused 
by  passing  the  mercury  through  ;  after  that  date  the  resnits 
are  fairly  consistent,  and  no  further  altemtion  was  observed  ; 
the  mean  of  the  values  found  after  this  date  may  be  taken  as 
the  resistance  of  the  tube  to  an  accuracy  of  about  1  in  10,000. 
The  two  results  therefore  are: — 

No.  37 1-01106  B.A.  units. 

No.  39 1-01032  B.A.  units. 

The  observations  in  1885  were  reduced  to  Legal  Ohms, 
using  the  value  for  the  resistance  of  mercury  in  terms  of  the 
B.A.  unit  adopted  by  the  B.A.  Committee  in  that  year,  and 
based  on  Lord  Rayleigh's  experiments.  According  to  this 
1  Legal  Ohm=l-0ll2  B.A.  units. 

If  we  take  these  values  we  have  as  the  resistances  in  Legal 
Ohms  the  following : — 


Benoit. 

R.  T.  a.  1886. 

E.  T.  a.  1891, 

37  .... 

,..     1-00045 

•99990 

•9998« 

39  .... 

...       -99954 

•99917 

•99913 

Comparing  the  last  two  columns  we  see  that  the  tubes  have 
apparently  fallen  in  value  relative  to  the  standard  Flat  in  the 
5^  years  by  '00004,  but  this  quantity  is  too  small  to  be  really 
certain  of.  The  results  of  the  experiments  therefore  prove 
within  this  limit  that  the  platinum-silver  coil  Flat  has  not 
altered  relative  to  the  mercury-tubes  in  this  interval.  The 
difference  between  the  values  found  by  Benoit  and  myself 
depends  on  the  value  used  for  the  resistance  of  mercury  in 
B.A.  units.  According  to  Lord  Rayleigh  *,  the  resistance  of 
a  column  of  mercury  100  cm.  long,  1  sq.  mm.  in  section,  at 
0°  C,  is  '95412  B.A.  unit,  and  this  is  tne  value  which  has 
been  used  in  the  above.  The  value  found  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  t 
and  myself  for  this  resistance  was  '95352.  Practically  the 
same  number  has  been  obtained  by  Wuilleumeier  J,  Hutchin- 
son §,  and  Salvioni  ||.     If  this  number  be  adopted,  then 

1  Legal  Ohm= 106  X -95352  B.A.  unit. 
=  1-01073  B.A.  units. 

♦  PhiL  Trans.  1883. 

t  Phil.  TmiB.  A.  1888. 

t  Wuilleumeier,  Camptes  Bendus,  cvi.,  1888. 

S  Hutchinson,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars,  1890. 

II  Salvioni,  Hend.  deUa  JR.  Acad,  del  Lincei,  vol.  v.  fasc.  7. 
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And  then  we  find  as  the  values  of  the  tubes  in  Legal  Ohms: 

Benoit.  K.  T.  G.  1891. 

37    1-00045  1-00033 

39    -99954  -99959 

and  these  numbers  show  an  extremely  close  agreement,  thus 
proving  that  the  resistance  of  a  column  of  mercury  100  cm. 
m  length,  1  sq.  mm.  in  section,  as  given  in  this  indirect  way 
by  Benoit's  experiments,  is  very  close  to  the  value  -9535 
B.A.  unit. 

In  my  previous  paper  *  are  given  some  values  for  the  change 
of  resistance  of  mercury  with  temperature.  On  January  3  I 
observed  the  resistances  of  the  tubes  Nos.  37  and  39  at  a 
temperature  of  12^-9  C.     The  results  were : — 

Resistance  at  12<>'9. 

37 1-02254 

39 1-02193 

From  these  we  get  as  the  values  of  the  coeflBcients  per  1®  C, 
•000875  and  -000870  respectively.  Thus  the  mean  coefficient 
between  0^  and  13°  is  -000872.  This  agrees  well  with  the 
values  found  in  1885,  the  mean  value  between  0°  and  10° 
being  -000861,  and  between  0°and  15°  -000879.  From  these 
we  have  as  the  value  between  0°  and  13°,  -000872. 

Benoit  t  and  Strecker  %  give  higher  values  than  the  above, 
Strecker's  value  between  O^and  13°  being  -000906. 

In  the  paper  on  the  specific  resistance  of  mercury,  Phil. 
Trans.  A,  1888,  I  have  called  attention  to  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  difference.  The  value  of  the  coefficient  be- 
tween 0°  and  10°  found  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  myself  in 
1888  was  -000876.  Kohlrausch  §  and  Strecker  ||  find  as  the 
values  for  the  resistance  of  mercury  in  B. A.  units,  -95338  and 
*95334  ;  these  are  less  than  the  value  found  b^  Salvioni, 
Hutchinson,  Wuilleumeier,  and  myself,  and  the  difference  is, 
I  believe,  mainly  due  to  the  uncertainty  in  the  temperature 
coefficient.  They  both  worked  with  their  tubes  in  a  bath  at 
about  the  temperature  of  the  room,  and  reduced  their  results 
to  0°  by  the  use  of  Strecker's  coefficient.  The  mean  tem- 
perature adopted  by  £ohlrausch  was  10°,  he  puts 

"^0"  1-00904' 

*  Phil.  Maff.  October  1885. 
t  Benoit,  Journal  de  Phpnquef  1884. 
X  Strecker,  Wied.  Atmalenf  vol.  xxv.  p.  475. 

§  KohlrauBchy  Abhand.  der  K,   hayer,  Akad,  der   Wise,  ii.  CI.  xvi. 
Bd.  iii.  Abt. 
II  Strecker,  Wied.  Annalen,  vol.  xxt.  p.  475. 
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a-^  and  cr,^  being  the  resistances  at  0^  and  10^.     According  to 
my  own  resolts  in  1888  we  should  have 


<rn= 


<r 


JfL 


«"  1-00876  • 

and  the  value  of  a^  would  be  increased  from  '95334  to  about 
"95360,  which  is  rather  greater  than  my  value.  The  value 
"000876  is  given  by  Benoit  for  the  mean  coeflScient  between 
(f  and  10°. 


XII.  On  the  Mutual  Solubility  of  Salts  in  Water. 
By  J.  E.  Tbevor  *. 

INTEREST  in  this  problem  has  been  again  aroused  by  a 
new  investigation  by  Dr.  W.  W.  J.  Nicol  t,  in  which  is 
presented  a  review  of  the  older  literature,  together  with  new 
solubility  determinations  and  a  series  of  interpolation  formulse 
to  express  the  results.  Inasmuch  as  no  mention  is  made  of 
\he  recent  investigations  which  have  shed  so  much  light 
upon  this  hitherto  dark  subject,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  attention  to  the  solidly  grounded  explanations  woich 
characterize  the  more  recent  progress  in  the  study  of  the 
complicated  phenomena  which  are  here  presented. 

That  the  addition  of  a  salt  to  the  saturated  solution  of 
another  sometimes  increases,  sometimes  diminishes  the  solu- 
bility of  the  latter,  has  been  long  known.  The  explanation  was 
first  given  in  1889  by  Nemst  |,  in  a  simple  application  of 
the  famous  Law  of  Mass  Action  §  to  the  conditions  of  electro- 
lytic dissociation  shown  by  Arrhenius  ||  to  exist  in  aqueous 
solutions  of  electrolytes,  to  which  class  of  bodies  the  inorganic 
salts  belong.  This  theory,  as  is  well  known,  indicates  the 
necessity  for  assuming  the  dissociation  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  dissolved  electrolyte  into  its  ions,  and  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  van't  Hoff*  theory  of  osmotic  pressure  If,  which 
shows  the  entire  analogy  between  the  conditions  of  bodies  in 
gaseons  form  and  in  solution.  The  undissociated  dissolved 
molecules  and  the  dissociated  ions  produce  the  same  pressure 
effects  as  the  undissociated  and  dissociated  molecules  of  a 
gas.     Direct  application  of  the  laws  of  gases  explains  the 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author, 
t  Phil.  Mftff.  1891,  xxxi.  p.  869. 
X  Nemsty  ZeitKhriftfur  phys,  Chemie,  iv.  p.  872. 
$  Theory  of  Guldberg  and  Waage. 
II  Anhenius,  Zeittckr./ur  phys.  Chetn.  i.  p.  681. 
II  Yan't  Hoff,  Zeitschr./ur  phys,  Chem.  i.  p.  481. 
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phenomena  of  Folntion.  If  to  a  saturated  volume  of  a  partially 
dissociated  gas  be  added  one  of  its  gaseous  dissociation  pro- 
ducts, as  for  example  NH3  to  dissociated  NH4CI  vapour,  the 
partial  pressures  of  this  constituent  are  added  together  and 
the  dissociation  is  decreased,  solid  ammonium  chloride  is  pre- 
cipitated. An  indifferent  gas,  as  nitrogen,  produces  no  such 
effect.  In  the  same  way,  if  one  of  the  dissociated  ions  be  added 
to  the  saturated  solution  of  a  dissociated  salt,  the  dissociation 
will  decrease  and  solid  salt  will  be  precipitated.  For  example, 
in  Dr.  NicoFs  experiment  with  the  chlorides :  in  KCl  solution 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  salt  molecules  are  dissociated 
into  K  and  CI  ions.  01  ions  alone  cannot  be  added  to  the 
solution ;  addition  of  NaCl,  however,  adds  CI  ions,  together 
with  an  equivalent  amount  of  Na  ions,  which  latter  act  in- 
differently, just  as  the  nitrogen  in  the  case  of  dissociated 
ammonium  chloride.  The  partial  (osmotic)  pressure  of  these 
CI  ions  is  added  to  that  of  those  already  present  and  solid 
salt  is  precipitated,  the  solubility  of  the  KCI  is  decreased. 

This  consideration  applies  generally  to  cases  of  the  mutual 
influence  of  dissociated  bodies  with  a  common  ion  upon  the 
solubilities  of  one  another,  including  Dr.  Nicol's  "  Fresh  field 
of  investigation "  in  determining  the  solubilities  of  one  salt 
in  solutions  of  various  degrees  of  concentration  of  another. 
The  requirements  of  the  theory  have  been  shown  by  Nernst  * 
and  Noyes  t  to  hold  quantitatively  in  cases  of  rather  slightly 
soluble  substances,  as,  for  example,  a  Brom-iso-cinnamic  acid 
with  oxanilic  acid,  AgBrOs  with  AgNOg  and  KBrOj,  and 
many  more.  In  the  cases  of  verv  soluble  salts,  where  the 
osmotic  pressure  is  measured  by  hundreds  of  atmospheres, 
the  question  becomes  far  more  complicated,  owing  to  the 
serious  variations  from  the  simple  laws  of  gases^  which  are 
manifested  at  such  high  pressures  in  solutions  as  well  as  in 
gases  proper.  For  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
quantitatively  the  results  in  the  cases  which  Dr.  Nicol  has 
given,  yet  without  the  simple  explanation  which  the  above- 
mentioned  recent  researches  have  made  clear^  the  phenomena 
would  be  entirely  unintelligible,  for  in  the  case  of  any  pair 
of  salts  it  could  not  be  foreseen  whether  an  increase  or  de- 
crease of  mutual  solubility  would  take  place.  A  continuation 
of  this  line  cf  work  has  brought  a  simple  explanation  of  those 
anomalous  cases  where  the  solubility  of  an  electrolyte  is  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  a  dissociated  body  with  a  common 
ion.     A  striking  example  is  the  strong  increase  in  the  solu- 

•  Nernst,  Zeitschr,  fur  phys,  Chem,  iv.  p.  872. 
t  Noyes,  Zeitschr./ur  phy$,  Chem,  vi.  p.  241. 
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biliiy  of  mercoric  chloride  (HgClj)  caused  by  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (with  the  common  CI  ion)  to  the  solution, 
f^or  this  and  a  number  of  allied  cases  the  explanation  has 
been  shown  hy  Le  Blanc  and  Noyes  *  to  lie  in  the  combina- 
tion of  HgCI]  and  HCl  to  form  double  molecules,  a  different 
substance  with  a  different  solubility.  The  determinations 
were  made  by  observation  of  the  freezing-points  of  the 
solutions,  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  Djing,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Baoult  and  others  tj  a  iunction  of  the  number  . 
of  molecules  (or  free  ions)  in  the  solution. 

Further  work  in  this  same  direction  J  has  applied,  with 
quantitative  results,  the  Law  of  Mass  Action  to  cases  of  the 
mutual  influence  of  the  solubilities  of  pairs  of  salts  which  do 
not  possess  a  common  ion.  This  work  is  of  extraordinary 
intet^,  since  without  the  above  indicated  theoretical  explana- 
tion the  observed  phenomena  would  seem  entirely  without 
meaning,  the  results  could  not  in  any  way  be  foreseen.  The 
possibility  of  quantitative  experiment  is  in  this  entire  field 
limited  only  by  such  concentrations  which  produce  an  osmotic 

{)ressure  in  the  solution  not  so  great  that  the  laws  of  gases  no 
onger  hold. 

That  these  results  already  obtained  agree  over  such  a  range 
as  that  including  inorganic  salts  and  organic  acids  is  strong 
evidence  for  the  soundness  of  the  assumptions  upon  which  the 
work  is  based,  more  especially  so  since,  so  far  as  my  infoima- 
iion  goes,  no  other  explanation  whatever  has  been  able  to 
account  for  the  facts. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  state  that  the  above  developed  con- 
siderations explain  the  action  of  a  method  used  by  Dr.  Nicol 
in  purifying  tne  chlorides  and  nitrates  used  by  him,  that  of 
precipitating  the  former  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  latter 
by  nitric  acid.  In  this  case  tne  common  ion  Gl  or  NOs  added 
decreases,  in  the  way  explained,  the  solubility  of  the  salt, 
which  is  consequently  precipitated.  In  the  same  way,  to 
increase  the  insolubility  of  a  precipitate  a  little  sulphuric  acid 
is  by  analysts  added  to  the  wash-water  in  washing  out  lead 
sulphate,  or^  in  general,  an  addition  of  some  of  the  precipitating 
reagent  to  increase  the  insolubility  of  a  precipitate. 

As  bearing  upon  this  question  1  take  the  opportunity  to 
communicate  some  results  recently  obtained  by  me  &  in  a  case 
of  mutual  solubility  where  the  formation  of  a  douole  salt  is 

*  Le  Blanc  and  Noyes,  Zeit9chr,^r  phys,  Chem.  vi.  p.  385. 
t  Raoult,  Ann,  ch%m,phys>  [6]  ii.  p.  66;  also  Arrhenius,  ZeUachr.fiir 
pkys.  Chem.  i.  p.  647. 

J  Noyeg,  ZeUschr,/ur  phys.  Chem»  vi.  p.  262. 
S  Trevor,  ZeiUchr.  fiir  phys,  Chem.  vii.  p.  468. 
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possible.  The  salts  chosen  were  the  sulphates  of  potass!  am 
and  copper,  from  whose  common  solution  the  well-known 
double  salt  K2Cu{S04),.6H,0  is  easily  obtained.  That  the 
components  were  not,  at  least  to  an  appreciable  extent,  com* 
bined  to  double  molecules  in  the  concentrated  solution  of 
the  double  salt,  was  shown  by  the  possibility  of  separating 
them  by  diffusion  ;  and  the  interesting  fact  was  further 
brought  out,  that  a  saturated  solution  of  the  two  salts  together 
was  possible,  in  which  both  were  present  in  the  approximafce 
ratio  of  their  separate  solubilities;  this  condition  of  solution 
was,  however,  rendered  unstable  by  the  tendency  of  the  more 
insoluble  double  salt  to  ciystallize  out.  This  result  had  been 
already  foreseen  and  theoretically  explained  by  Ostwald  *. 
It  was  further  shown  that  either  salt,  added  in  solid  form, 
will  not  drive  the  other  entirely  out  of  its  saturated  solution, 
as  had  been  maintained  by  Budorff,  but  that  in  each  case  a 
definite  state  of  equilibrium  occurs  where  the  solution  is  not 
changed  by  further  additions.  These  equilibria  are  the  same 
whether  the  salts  be  added  each  to  the  saturated  solution  of 
the  other,  or  directly  to  that  of  the  double  salt. 

By  such  investigations  as  the  one  just  quoted,  by  means  of 
diffusion,  and  more  particularly  by  the  method  of  determina- 
tion of  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  of  solutions,  made 
use  of  by  Le  Blanc  and  Noyes,  are  the  answers  brought  to  the 
objection  of  Dr.  Nicol  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  double 
molecules  be  formed  in  the  solution  or  only  at  the  moment 
of  separation  of  the  solid  salt. 

To  answer  this  objection  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  assume 
the  electrolytic  dissociation;  the  simple  fact  shown  by  Riidorff, 
whose  work  Dr.  Nicol  quotes,  that  from  saturated  double  salt- 
solutions  the  constituent  salts  may  be  separated  by  diffusion, 
demonstrates  that  the  double  molecules  cannot  to  an  appreci- 
able extent  be  present. 

The  main  question,  however,  that  of  reciprocal  solubilities, 
has,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  already  been  answered. 
The  extension  of  the  theory  quantitatively  to  concentrated 
solutions  of  very  soluble  salts  is  seriously  complicated  by  the 
variations  from  the  simple  laws  of  gases  which  occur  with 
the  high  osmotic  pressures  there  found,  and  this  extension 
must  come  from  a  study  of  these  variations  and  not  from 
the  building  up  of  interpolation  formulae  to  represent  solu- 
bilities. 


University  Laboratory  of  Physical  Chemistry, 
Leipsic,  Germany,  May  1891. 


*  Ostwald,  AUgemeine  Chemie,  2  Auf.  vol.  i.  pp.  1076-1078. 
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Xm.  An  Apparatus  for  Measuring  tlie  Compressibility  of 
Liquids.  By  S.  Skikner,  ilf.A.,  Demonstrator  at  the 
Cavendish  Laboratory,  Cambridge^. 

THE  special  features  of  the  apparatus  are  (a)  its  very  large 
bulb,  (b)  an  arrangement  to  facilitate  the  filling  and 
emptying  processes.  The  volume  of  the  globe  is  1300  cubic 
centimetres,  so  that  a  small  alteration  of  pressure,  such  as 
half  an  atmosphere,  produces  a  considerable  movement  of  the 
index  in  the  capillary  tube  of  which  the  capacity  per  cm. 
is  '003  cubic  centim.  To  facilitate  the  introduction  of  liquids 
a  second  tube,  closed  by  a  stop-cock,  is  sealed  in  at  the  lower 


portion  of  the  globe,  and  this  is  connected  by  a  rubber- tube 
with  a  side  reservoir.  If  a  liquid  be  poured  in  the  reservoir 
and  the  stop-cock  be  opened,  the  liquid  will  flow  into  the 
globe.  The  apparatus  is  supported  on  a  base-board  through 
which  the  tube  carrying  the  stop-cock  passes.  A  bell-jar 
stands  on  the  base-board  and  is  in  connexion  with  a  condensing 
air-pump  and  a  mercurial  pressure-gauge. 

The  behaviour  of  the  apparatus  has  teen  tested  by  using  it 
for  a  determination  of  the  compressibility  of  water,  with  the 
following  results : — 

■p       .  Calculated  from  Tait*8 

'  ouna.  Extrapolation  Formula. 

At  5°-45C -0000510  -0000502 

9°-4 -0000501  -0000488 

12^-4 -0000485  -0000479 

16°-2 -0000480  -0000468 

*  Communicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  May  9, 1801. 
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The  a{)paratas  has  been  applied  to  the  comparison  of  the 
compressibility  of  solutions  with  that  of  the  solvents,  and  the 
results  exhibit  the  same  general  relations  as  with  other 
properties  of  solutions.  The  solutions  divide  themselves  into 
two  classes,  which  may  be  broadly  termed  electrolytic  and 
non-electrolytic.  In  the  firet  there  is  a  very  considerable 
decrease  in  compressibility,  as  much  as  8  per  cent,  with  a 
3-per-cenL  solution  of  NaCl ;  whilst  in  the  second  there  is 
but  a  slight  diminution,  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  accuracy 
of  the  apparatus.  For  instance,  a  5-per-cent.  solution  of 
naphthalene  has  a  diminution  of  under  1  per  cent. 

A  strict  interpretation  of  the  theory  of  osmotic  pressure  in 
solutions  has  been  made  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson,  in  his 
"  Applications  of  Dynamics  to  Physics  and  Chemistry,"  §  97, 
where  he  finds  that  1  gram-equivalent  per  litre  would  decrease 
thp  compressibility  by  1  part  in  a  thousand.  Non-electroljrtes 
in  dilute  solution  appear  to  follow  this  law ;  this  is  in  agree- 
ment with  their  other  properties,  such  as  alteration  in  boiling- 
or  freezing-points. 

The  diagram  will  serve  to  explain  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  apparatus. 


XIV.   The  Influence  the  Size  of  the  Reflector  exerts  in 
^'Hertz's  Experiment.''    By  Feed.  T.  Tkouton*. 

OWING-  to  the  requirements  of  certain  refraction  experi- 
ments in  which  I  was  eneaged,  it  became  necessary  to 
investigate  more  fully  than  had  been  previously  done  t  the 
influence  the  size  of  the  reflector  has  in  determining  the 
position  of  the  nodes  in  Hertz's  now  well-known  electro- 
magnetic interference  experiment. 

Radiation  of  a  suitable  period  was  produced  by  Hertz  for 
this  experiment,  as  is  well  known,  by  iaking  advantage  of  the 
alternating  character  of  the  discharge  of  an  electric  condenser. 
For  this  purpose  two  similar  conductors,  generally  speaking 
two  brass  cylinders,  are  placed  together  end  to  end  with  a 
spark-gap  lietween  them,  and  are  charged  by  an  induction- 
coil,  \*-ith  the  poles  of  which  they  are  connected.  The  rapidly 
alternating  current  which  occurs  between  them  at  each  dis- 
charge originates  electromagnetic  waves  which  spread  out 
into  space.  In  these  waves  the  electric  component  is  parallel 
to  the  common  axis  of  the  cylinders,  while  the  magnetic  com- 
ponent lies  at  right  angles. 

«  Cbmmuxilcated  by  the  Author, 
t  '  Nature;  Aug.  22nd,  1880. 
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We  can  now  detect  these  waves  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Hertz  employed  in  his  interference  experiments  a  simple 
circle  of  wire  intermpted  at  one  place  by  a  short  sap,  the 
wire  beitig  of  sach  a  length  that  the  period  of  electric  oscil- 
lations from  end  to  end  on  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  radia- 
tion with  which  it  is  to  be  used,  so  that  the  currents  induced 
in  the  wire  by  a  series  of  waves  are  synchronously  reinforced 
nntil  ihe  ends^  always  oppositely  charged,  overflow,  and  a 
spark  occurs. 

By  means  of  perpendicular  reflexion  from  a  metallic  sheet 
a  b^m  of  the  same  period  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction 
is  obtained  which  will  interfere  with  the  direct  one,  and  a 
series  of  loops  and  nodes  result,  just  as  in  an  organ-pipe. 
The  position  of  these  nodes  Hertz  detected  by  the  use  ox  the 
resonating  receiver,  the  nodes  and  loops  being  distinguished 
by  the  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  sparking  across  the 
gap  as  the  distance  of  the  resonator  from  the  reflector  was 
changed.  The  magnetic  and  electric  forces  in  these  stationary 
waves  are  everywhere  complementary,  that  is,  where  one  is 
a  maximum  the  other  is  a  minimum.  The  first  magnetic 
node  or  place  of  minimum  intensity  of  that  force  is  situated 
at  one  quarter  the  wave-length  from  the  reflecting  sheet, 
and  so  on  for  the  others,  in  the  usual  sequence  of  loops  and 
nodes. 

Some  time  since  I  observed  that  the  distance  of  the  nodes 
from  the  reflector  was  influenced  by  its  size,  and  a  short 
account  was  given  in  a  paper  in  ^  Nature,^  vol.  xl.  p.  399,  but 
nntil  the  present  no  determinations  were  described  systema- 
tically made  with  various  sized  reflectors. 

When  a  number  of  square  sheets  of  various  sizes  were  tried 
as  reflectors,  it  was  found  that  as  the  sheel  became  smaller 
the  distance  of  the  node  from  the  sheet  became  greater. 
The  increase  seemed  to  tend  towards  becoming  one  eighth  of 
the  wave-length  as  the  size  of  the  reflector  diminished,  but 
with  small  sheets  the  intensity  of  the  reflexion  is  very  slight, 
and  so  it  soon  becomes  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory 
determination. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  thing  in  connexion  with  re- 
flexion from  sheets  of  limited  size  is  the  great  difference  in 
the  effect,  where  the  sheet  is  rectangular  in  shape,  according 
as  its  Ions  dimension  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  mag- 
netic or  Metric  component  of  the  incident  wave.  This  un- 
doubtedly is  connected  with  the  accumulation  of  charge  on 
its  edges,  according  as  they  lie  in  the  direction  suitable  for  it 
or  not,  A  long  narrow  strip  (say  anywhere  between  one 
quarter  and  one  half  the  wave-length  in  width)  held  with  its 
P/ifl.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  32.  No.  194.  July  1891.  G 
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Lanji^h  parallel  to  the  magnetic  direction,  has  the  node  nearly 
as  far  oat  as  if  it  vere  a  square.  Bat  with  the  same  strip 
held  at  right  angles,  parallel  to  the  electric  direction,  the  node 
is  practically  at  one  quarter  the  wave-length,  jast  as  it  would 
be  for  an  infinite  sheet. 

It  was  thought  desirable,  in  making  the  experiments,  to 
use  long  strips  for  reflectors,  as  being  a  somewhat  simpler 
case  than  square  plates.  In  the  present  determinations  the 
position  of  the  node  was  found  for  a  number  of  long  strips  of 
regularly  increasing  widths,  first,  when  the  long  dimension 
of  the  reflector  was  held  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
component,  in  which  case  the  ffreat  shifting  outwards  of  the 
node  occurs ;  and,  secondly,  when  held  at  right  angles,  or  in 
the  electric  direction,  in  which  case  there  is  generally  little 
or  no  effect  to  be  found. 

Nothinff  further  as  to  the  character  of  the  effect  than  had 
been  previously  observed  was  noticeable  in  the  first  case ;  but 
in  the  second  case,  that  is  where  the  length  of  the  strip  is 
held  in  the  electric  direction,  a  distinct  peculiarity  was  found 
when  the  strip  was  very  narrow.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
good  reflexion  can  be  obtained  from  strips  in  the  second  case 
quite  too  narrow  to  afford  reflexion  when  held  at  right  angles 
in  the  magnetic  direction  as  in  the  first  set.  And  it  is  with 
these  very  narrow  strips  that  the  peculiarity  is  noticed.  The 
node,  which  until  the  strip  is  very  narrow  is  practically  un- 
affected by  the  width  of  the  strip,  is  now  situated  nearer  the 
reflector  than  one  quarter  the  wave-length.  This  has  con- 
siderable interest  attached  to  it  because  it  was  really  observed 
by  Hertz  in  his  original  experiments,  though  he  attributed  it 
accidentally  to  quite  another  cause. 

The  vibrator  or  source  of  radiation  employed  in  the  follow- 
ing experiments  consisted  of  two  brass  cylinders  with  rounded 
gilt  ends  (about  13  cm.  long  and  3  cm.  in  diameter),  placed  near 
each  other  in  the  focal  line  of  a  cylindrical  paraboliq  mirror 
so  as  to  give  a  parallel  beam.  It  afforded  radiation  containing 
waves  of  a  variety  of  periods'*^,  but  that  selected  by  the  '^  re- 
sonator "  employed  had  a  wave-length  of  68  cm.  The  reso- 
nator, which  was  of  the  drcukr  type,  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  beam  at  about  2  m.  from  tne  vibrator,  in  front  of  the 
metallic  sheet  used  as  reflector.  It  was  alwaj^s  held  so  as  to 
receive  the  magnetic  component  only,  that  is  in  the  plane 
containing  the  axis  of  the  vibrator,  and  with  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  through  the  spark-gap  parallel  to  this  axis ;  in  this 
position,  only  tiie  magnetic  lines  of  force  can  take  effect. 
Thus  throughout  the  following  the  magnetic  force  alone  is 
*  '  Nature/  vol.  xli.  p.  29o. 
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dealt  with,  and  so,  in  speaking  of  the  nodes,  the  places  of 
minimum  magnetic  force  alone  are  meant. 

Oare  was  taken,  when  determining  the  wave-length,  to 
have  as  reflector  a  sheet  sufficiently  large  so  that  no  increase 
in  size  conld  produce  any  change  in  the  distance  of  the  nodes 
from  it.  When  this  is  me  case,  it  may  be  considered  infinite 
in  extent.  The  large  sheet  was  then  replaced  in  turn  by 
smaller  Aeets,  and  the  position  of  the  node  in  each  case 
observed.  The  experiments,  as  mentioned  before,  divide 
themselves  into  two  parts.  First,  where  an  infinite  reflector 
is,  so  to  speak,  gradually  shortened  in  the  direction  of  the 
electric  component  of  the  wave,  but  remains  unaltered  at 
right  angles,  whilst  the  accompanving  change,  if  any,  in  the 
position  of  the  node  is  observed;  and,  second,  when  the 
shorfcening  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  com- 
ponent. 

The  general  results  of  the  first  set  of  experiments  are  seen 
at  a  ghmce  bv  means  of  fig.  1.  The  abscissse  here  represent 
the  length  of  the  reflector  in  the  direction  of  the  electric 
component,  while  the  ordinates  represent  on  the  same  scale 
corresponding  to  each  sized  reflector  the  distance  of  the  re- 
sonator from  the  reflector  when  placed  in  the  first  position  of 
minimnm  sparking.  The  length  of  the  reflector  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  component  was  90  cm.,  as  that  was  found 
to  be  unply  student,  t.  e.  increase  was  found  to  produce  no 
effect.  The  resonator  was  held  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the 
reflector. 

Fig.l. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  curve  that  when  the  reflector  is 
less  than  a  wave-length  the  node  begins  to  be  shifted  sensibly 
outwards  from  the  true  quarter  wave-length  position,  so  that 
to  avoid  these  difiraction-effects  mirrors  should  be  at  least  a 
wave-lenirih  in  the  electric  direction. 
*  G2 
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The  following  table  served  for  plotting  the  cnrTe.  In  the 
first  column  are  the  dimensions  oi  the  reflector  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  electric  component.  Six  determinations  were 
made  of  the  position  of  the  node  with  each  sized  reflector. 
The  mean  of  these  is  given  in  the  last  colnmn.  The  reading 
taken  was  in  each  case  the  nearest  quarter  centimetre^  the 
nature  of  the  observations  making  further  exactitude  un- 
necessary. The  effect  from  a  12  cm.  reflector  was  too  weak 
to  admit  of  an  observation. 

Table  I. 
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The  effect  produced  in  the  reflected  wave  by  shortening 
the  reflector  in  the  direction  of  the  electric  component  can 
be  considered   equivalent   to  an  acceleration  or  change  of 

1)hase  on  reflexion.  This  equivalent  change  of  phase  is  at 
east  double  that  corresponding  to  the  distance  the  node  is 
shifted,  because  of  the  double  journey  back  and  forwards 
which  the  reflected  wave  has  to  make.  But  the  complete 
change  in  phase  must  be  really  greater  than  this^  for  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  node  observed  in  these  experiments  is 
peculiar,  and  differs  from  that  ordinarily  considered  where 
two  non-divergent  beams  travelling  in  opposite  directions 
interfere.  The  beam  reflected  from  a  small  reflector  is  di- 
vergent^ and  consequently  diminishes  rapidly  in  intensity  on 
proceeding  outwards.  This  causes  the  node  or  minimum 
sparking-position  to  be  a  little  nearer  the  reflector  than  the 
true  position  of  opposite  phase.  The  intensity  of  the  reflected 
vibration  at  this  point,  before  it  can  be  subtracted  from  the 
incident  one,  has  no  doubt  to  be  diminished  in  proportion  to 
the  cosine  of  the  difference  in  phase  between  them ;  but  this 
is  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  increase  in  intensity  due  to 
its  nearer  position,  so  that  the  approximation  towards  com- 
plete interference  is  better  here  than  at  the  true  phasial 
])osition.  That  the  interference,  then,  is  comparatively  slight 
is  seen  by  the  fact  that  with  the  smaller  sized  reflectors  it  is 
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always  easy,  bj  diminishing  the  sparking-gap,  to  obtain  spark- 
ing in  the  minimmn  position ;  this  is  not  possible  when  large 
sheets  are  employed  as  reflectors. 

Without  bem^  able  to  calculate  in  the  case  of  a  given  sized 
reflector  what  tne  amount  of  the  equivalent  acceleration  in 
phase  should  be,  it  can  be  seen  that  there  should  be  a  difference 
in  phase  between  the  current  induced  in  the  reflector  and  the 
incident  wave  when  the  reflector  is  short  in  the  electric  direc- 
tion. For  the  edges  afford  a  capacify  and  become  charged 
each  vibration,  the  charges  opposing  the  indacing  electro- 
motive force,  so  that  the  effective  electromotive  lorce  will 
reach  its  zero  value  sooner  than  when  there  are  no  edges  for 
the  accumulation  of  char^. 

The  problem  of  finding  uie  reflexion  from  a  reflector  of  limited 
size  presents  considerable  difficulties.  An  approximation,  how- 
ever, has  been  obtained  by  the  author*  by  taking  advantage 
of  Hertz's  solution  in  the  case  of  his  ^^  vibrator/'  The  short 
reflector  is  assumed  equivalent  to  another  vibrator,  and  Hertz's 
equations  of  the  wave  are  found  for  it,  by  making  the  total 
magnetic  force  due  to  both  primary  and  secondary  vibrator 
behind  the  sheet  zero.  This  necessitates  assuming  that  the 
reflexion  comes  from  the  central  part  only.  This  condition 
renders  it  very  limited  in  its  application ;  nevertheless  calcu- 
lation made  by  it  of  the  position  of  the  node  shows  it  dis- 
placed at  all  events  in  the  right  direction,  and  to  an  extent 
comparable  with  observation.  This  method  leads  naturally 
to  looking  at  the  cause  of  the  displacement,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  increased  velocity  of  the  wave  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  reflector,  for  so  it  appears  in  Hertzes  theory  of 
his  "  vibrator." 

Fig.  2. 
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In  the  second  set  of  experiments  the  narrowing  of  the  re- 
flector is  in  the  magnetic  airection.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
curve,  fig.  2,  plott^  from  the  results,  that  the  large  outward 

*  Phil.  Mag.  March  1890. 
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displacement  of  the  node  or  minimam  sparking-position  is 
absent  in  this  case. 

On  reaching  comparatiyely  small  dimensions  the  inward 
shifting  of  the  node  takes  place.  This  is  probably  best  attri- 
buted not  to  a  change  in  phase  on  reflexion  or  diminution  in 
velocity  in  transit^  but  to  the  fact  that  the  beam  is  rapidly 
diminishing  in  intensity  on  passing  outward  irom  the  re- 
flector, and,  as  mentioned  before,  the  minimum  sj^arkin^-posi- 
tion  is  a  compromise  between  the  phase  and  the  intensity. 

It  might  be  thought  that  this  action  would  never  displace 
the  node  by  a  sensible  amount,  but  the  following  consideration 
shows  this  not  to  be  ^o.     Ijet 


y,«8in2w(-  +  ^), 


where  x  is  distance  measured  from  the  reflector,  represent 
the  incident  wave ;  and  let  us  make  some  assumption  as  to 
the  rate  the  intensity  of  the  reflected  disturbance  diminishes 
as  the  distance  increases.  Of  several  tried,  that  which  ha]>- 
pened  to  give  results  most  nearly  in  agreement  with  the  ob- 
servations assumed  the  amplitude  to  diminish  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  a  point  situated  behind  the  reflector  at  a 
distance  equal  to  its  width.  In  this  case,  calling  the  width  b^ 
we  have  as  the  reflected  wave 


y»"GT^)^"KT-9' 


On  addition  the  stationary  wave  is  determined  by 

ft 


where 


y,+y,=A8in27r(-+<^), 


^-Hjf,>*<sl:.)'-K 


Difli^rentiating  and  eauatingj  to  zero  as  being  the  condition  for 
a  minimum,  we  find  the  position  of  the  node  to  be  given  by 


\h  +  af 


+  (^+*)*^*^"*^^'*"  ^s^r"^" 


When  b,  the  width  of  the  reflecting  sheet,  is  taken  as  4  cm., 
this  equation  requires  a  to  have  the  value  of  about  14*3. 
That  mfans  a  shifting  inwards  of  the  node  by  2*7  cm.,  which 
18  a  little  more  than  is  required  to  correspond  with  observa- 
tion, the  nodal  position  given  in  Table  II.  for  a  4  cm.  sheet 
being  at  14*6  cm.  from  the  reflector. 
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If  the  ampKtade  of  the  reflected  beam  be  taken  simply  as 
V— ,  instead  of  its  square,  a  somewhat  more  natural  assump- 
tion, the  value  found  for  x  is  about  15*8 — ^which  is  a  shifting 
inwards  considerable  in  deficit.  It  is  thus  evident  that,  apart 
from  other  considerations,  a  rapid  falling-oflF  in  the  intensity 
of  the  reflected  disturbance  is  quite  competent  to  efiect  an 
appreciable  inward  displacement  of  the  node.  However,  it 
DUBst  be  remembered  that  in  cases  like  the  present^  where  the 
intensity  of  one  component  changes  rapidly  with  the  distance, 
the  minimam  sparking-position  must  only  be  considered  as  a 
kind  o{ jfseudonodej  not  a  true  phasial  one. 

Taking  a  lonff  shaped  strip  of  zinc  about  20  cm.  wide,  the 
experiment  alluded  to  above,  one  somewhat  analogous  to 
Stokes's  '  Experimentum  Crucis,'  is  easily  made.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  node  when  the  strip  is  stretcned  in  the  electric 
direction,  that  is  with  its  small  dimension  in  the  magnetic, 
will  be  found  to  be  distant  about  one  quarter  the  wave- 
length, much  the  same  as  with  an  infinite  sheet;  but  on 
rotating  the  strip  through  90^  into  the  magnetic  direction 
the  noae  will  be  displaced  outward,  showing  clearly  the 
dependency  of  the  effect  on  the  two  directions. 

In  Table  II.  are  given  the  results  of  the  experiments 
from  which  the  second  curve  was  plotted.  In  the  first  column 
are  the  dimensions  of  the  reflector  in  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  component.  The  mean  of  the  four  determinations 
witn  each  sized  reflector  is  given  in  the  last  column. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  it  w&s  possible  to  obtain  determinations 
with  much  narrower  reflectors  in  the  present  experiments 
than  was  previously  found  possible  when  dealing  with  the 
strips  held  so  as  to  be  diort  in  the  electric  direction.  Thus  a 
given  sized  strip  evidently  must  reflect  less  strongly  when 
held  so  that  its  longest  edge  is  the  one  which  becomes  charged 
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each  oscillation,  that  is  to  say,  with  this  edge  at  right  angles 
to  the  electric  component.  And,  indeed,  this  is  as  we  shoald 
expectj  since  on  comparison  we  see  that  in  this  case  there  is 
less  area  which  can  act  effectively  as  a  source  of  reflexion 
through  the  passage  on  it  of  current  each  oscillation.  For 
all  the  electricity  of  course  does  not  go  to  the  very  edge,  but 
there  is  gradual  accumulation  of  charge  over  the  surface  ap- 
proaching the  edge,  increasing  no  doubt  up  to  it.  Conse- 
quently the  current  diminishes  in  intensity  towards  the  edges, 
and  thus  it  is  only  those  parts  of  the  reflector  remote  from 
the  charged  ed^es  which  can  be  considered  completely  effec- 
tive in  producing  the  magnetic  component  of  the  reflected 
beam.  Each  centimetre  of  charged  edge,  so  to  speak,  reduces 
the  effective  area  of  a  reflector,  so  that  with  a  rectangular 
sheet  strongest  reflexion  is  obtained  when  the  edge  charged 
is  shortest. 

A  very  slight  increase  in  the  nodal  distance  is  seen  by  the 
table  to  occur  when  the  reflector  is  somewhat  less  than  half 
a  wave-length  wide ;  this  may  require  further  experiments  of 
a  more  sensitive  character  before  being  finally  accepted.  If 
it  be  the  case,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  were  really  an  accele- 
ration of  phase  on  reflexion  from  mirrors  small  in  the  mag- 
netic direction  also,  but  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  entirely 
masked  by  the  inward  tendency  due  to  divergency  in  the 
reflected  beam.  If  we  look  at  it  from  a  purely  optical  point 
of  view,  Fresnel's  theory  indeed  represents  a  linear  reflector 
as  having  an  acceleration  of  phase  of  ^  ir  ;  however,  this  is 
omitting  all  considerations  of  direction  in  the  vibration ; 
but  we  have  seen  that  the  whole  phenomenon  requires  a 
treatment  introducing  a  difference  depending  upon  the  mag- 
netic and  electi-ic  directions.  An  acceleration  of  ^  ir  might 
suit  very  well  in  the  magnetic  case,  but  it  is  certainly  insuf- 
ficient when  the  reflector  is  narrow  in  the  electric  direction, 
as  is  seen  from  Table  I.  With  a  quarter  wave-length  of 
17  cm.,  the  effect  of  a  change  in  phase  of  ^Tr  on  reflexion 
would  be  to  shift  the  node  out  to  21*25  cm.,  that  is  out 
through  ^  the  wave-length;  but  this  is  seen  by  the  Table  to 
be  much  too  little,  especially  so  when  we  remember  that  the 
observed  minimum  sparking-position  must  always  be  some- 
what nearer  the  reflector  on  account  of  the  divergency  eflect 
than  the  true  position  of  opposite  phases. 

The  result  of  diminishing  the  reflecting  sheet  simultaneously 
in  both  directions  was  also  examined,  but  though  it  was  very 
evident  that  the  reduced  dimension  in  each  direction  tended 
towards  possessing  its  own  respective  effect,  no  simple  rela- 
tion between  them  exhibited  itself;   thus  with  a  reflector 
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24  om.  square,  the  node  vas  fonnd  at  22*4  cm.,  a  little  farther 
than  21*8;  which  it  is  at  when  the  sheet  is  long  in  the 
magnetic  direction  (Table  I.Vand  this  is  as  it  should  be, 
sidfted  oat  owing  to  both.  Again,  a  reflector  24  cm.  in  the 
electric  direction,  and  10  cm.  in  the  magnetic,  had  a  node  at 
21-5  cm.,  a  little  less  than  with  a  lon^  sheet,  and  this  also  is 
in  the  direction  to  be  anticipated,  bome  few  other  experi* 
ments  were  made,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  workable  theory 
for  the  whole  phenomenon,  it  was  thought  undesirable  to 
pursue  the  matter  farther  at  present. 

An  interesting  point  arises  in  connexion  with  those  ex- 
periments made  with  the  reflector  narrow  in  the  magnetic 
direction,  in  which  an  inward  shifting  of  the  node  was  ob- 
served. In  Hertz's  original  determinations  he  found  that 
the  first  node  was  situated  not  quite  so  much  as  ^  the  wave- 
length from  the  reflector.  He  attributed  this  to  imperfect 
reflexion  arising  from  imperfect  conductivity  in  the  material 
of  bis  reflector,  which  was  a  large  sandstone  wall  with  a 
number  of  gas-pipes  across  it,  and  had  on  it  besides  to  in- 
crease the  efiect  a  zinc  sheet  2  m.  long  in  the  magnetic 
direction  and  4  m.  long  in  the  electric;  there  were  also  wires 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  sheet  for  leading  off  the  charges, 
so  that  it  must  have  been  equivalent  to  a  much  longer  one  in 
the  electric  direction.  Now  it  seems  probable  that  the  sheet 
was  sensibly  the  only  thing  that  reflected,  and  that  the  in- 
ward displacement  was  really  due  to  its  comparatively  small 
size  in  tne  magnetic  direction,  for  the  wave-length  he  em- 

?loyed  was  nearly  10  m.,  so  that  the  reflector  was  about 
the  wave-length  in  width.  This  corresponds  to  aboat  a 
14  cm.  mirror  with  a  wave-length  of  68  cm. 

Hertz  found  the  inward  displacement  correspondingly 
greater  than  is  given  in  Table  II.,  but  his  incident  beam  must 
nave  been  divergent,  as  he  worked  nearer  the  vibrator  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wave-length,  while  my  beam  was  rendered 
fairly  parallel  by  the  parabolic  mirror  employed. 

To  make  quite  sure  that  in  reflexion  off  a  large  sheet  the 
first  nodal  distance  17  cm.  was  really  one  qaarter  the  wave- 
length, the  position  of  the  second  node  was  redetermined  and 
found  to  be  distanced  from  the  reflector  about  51  cm. — the 
mean  of  five  determinations*.  The  vibrator  in  these  experi- 
ments was  over  three  wave-lengths  away  from  the  reflector. 

It  is  very  convenient,  in  carrying  out  these  experiments,  to 
have  an  arrangement  for  moving  the  resonator  backwards  and 
forwards  a  known  amoxmt.  A  simple  arrangement  for  effect- 
ing this  is  to  support  the  resonator  at  one  end  of  a  rod 
«  2nd  node.. II    49}    |    61}    |    60^    I    60    |    51    ||    60*6 
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pivoted  in  the  middle,  and  kept  vertical  by  a  weight  attached 
to  the  other  end.  By  means  of  two  screw-etops  the  excur- 
sion to  either  side  of  the  vertical  position  is  hmited  to  any 
desired  amonnt.  The  method  of  procedare  in  identifying  a 
node  is,  then,  to  find  a  position  for  the  resonator  such  that  on 
moving  it  an  equal  amount  to  either  side,  sparking  just  takes 
place.  This  can  of  course  be  done  with  facility  in  a  darkened 
room. 

When  possible,  it  is  still  more  convenient  to  move  the  re- 
flector backwards  and  forwards  a  known  amount,  instead  of 
moving  the  resonator,  and  the  node  is  found  similarly  to 
before  as  the  position  where  sparking  just  occurs  in  the  ex- 
treme position  of  the  reflector;  this  admits  of  being  done 
when  the  reflector  is  small.  The  reflector  was  suspended  by 
vertical  cords  about  3  m.  long,  and  could  be  thus  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  practically  parallel  to  itself  with 
the  greatest  ease  even  in  the  dark,  the  amount  of  the  move- 
ment being  limited  by  stops.  The  advantage  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  that  the  adjustment  of  the  resonator  is  unaflected,  for 
when  it  is  the  resonator  that  is  moved  the  disturbance  is  very 
liable  to  alter  the  spark-gap. 

I  have  much  pleasure  nere  in  thanking  Prof.  Fitzgerald 
for  his  advice  and  material  encouragement  on  many  occasions 
throughout  the  investigation. 

Note. — Since  sending  off  to  the  printers'  I  have  learnt  that 
MM.  Sarasin  and  De  la  Rive  (Phil.  Mag.  June  1891)  have, 
unlike  Hertz,  observed  uo  inward  displacement  of  the  node 
towards  the  reflector.  Their  experiments  are  quite  in  agree- 
ment with  the  explanation  given  above,  for  their  reflector 
was  about  a  wave-length  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
component. 


XV.  Mr.  Sjrdney  Lupton's  Method  of  Reducing  the  Results 
of  Expenmeiits.  By  Spencer  umfreville  Pickering, 
k.A.y  F.R.S.* 

THE  conclusions  which  I  drew  from  an  examination  of 
various  properties  of  sulphuric-acid  solutions  (Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1890,  pp.  64  and  331 ;  Phil  Mag.  xxix.  p.  427) 
have  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  an  adverse  criticism 
by  Mr.  Sydney  Lupton  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine 
(vol.  xxxi.  p.  418). 

f  Oojiiipunicate^  by  the, Author., 
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The  properties  examined  by  me  were  the  heat  of  dissola- 
tion,  eiechic  conductiTii^,  heat  capacity,  freezing-point, 
densities  (4  sets  of  detemunations  at  different  temperatures), 
contraction  on  mixing  and  expansion  by  heat  (for  3  different 
intervals  of  temperature);  and^  as  I  repeatedly  insisted,  the 
whole  strength  of  my  conclusions  rested  on  the  fact  that  all 
these  different  properties,  forming  figures  differing  so  entirely, 
as  they  did,  from  each  other  in  general  appearance  (see  Phil. 
Mag.  xxixl  pp.  430,  431),  yet  indicated  the  existence  of 
changes  of  curvature  at  the  same  points.  The  indications 
were  obtained  by  examining  both  tne  experimental  figures, 
and  also  the  curves  representing  the  rate  of  change  of  the 
properties  with  change  of  composition  (the  direct  first  differ- 
ential), with  the  help  of  a  bent  ruler  ;  totally  different  methods 
of  plotting,  moreover,  were  adopted,  without  in  any  way 
modifying  the  conclusions  drawn,  and  these  conclusions  were 
further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  various  sections  in 
which  the  whole  figures  have  to  be  drawn  all  appeared  to  be 
curves  of  a  similar  nature — ^parabolas  of  a  certain  order — as 
was  proved  by  their  yielding  straight  lines  on  further  differ- 
entiation, and  also  by  the  fact  that  these  changes,  wherever 
it  was  possible  to  draw  anv  conclusion  at  all  on  this  head, 
oocurred  at  simple  molecular  proportions  of  the  acid  and 
water. 

Thus  the  main  feature  of  the  evidence  on  which  I  relied 
was  its  cumulative  character,  and  this  Mr.  Lupton  seems  to 
have  entirely  ignored.  My  determinations  numbered  1100  ; 
of  these  he  nas  examined  10 :  the  indications  of  changes  of 
curvature  numbered  1021^;  of  these  he  has  examined  one,  and 
by  disproving  this  one  he  thinks  he  will  discredit  the  whole 
work. 

This  beinff  the  character  of  my  work  and  of  the  criticism 
levelled  agamst  it,  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  Mr*  Lupton 
opening  his  remarks  with  the  following  sentence  : — *^  In  the 
hurry  of  modem  life  experimentalists  are  apt  to  omit  the  test 
of  accuracy  afforded  by  obtaining  the  same  results  by  several 
different  methods.  Thus  long  rows  of  figures  are  frequently 
given  which  have  in  reality  no  experimental  basis  to  rest 
upon." 

I  scarcely  think  that  I  shall  be  tmfair  if  I  accuse  Mr. 
Lupton  of  attacking  my  work  before  he  has  made  himself 
master  of  the  description  of  it.  He  complains  of  the  absence 
of  those  very  details  which  he  might  have  found  by  looking 

•  Not,  however,  at  102  different  percentagee,  as  Profeesor  Annstrong 
imagiiieA  (see  Chem.  8oc.  Proc  1891,  p.  106). 
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through  my  papers :  he  raises  numerous  minor  objeetions, 
nearly  all  of  which  I  have  fully  answered,  and  ms  chief 
weapon  of  offence  is  the  representation  of  a  small  portion  of 
one  of  the  sets  of  my  density  results  by  a  parabola  deduced 
mathematically,  and  which,  if  strictly  applicable,  would  nega- 
tive the  existence  of  one  of  the  changes  of  curvature  which  I 
considered  probable,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  I  myself 
had  applied  the  same  method  of  examination  to  the  same 
portion  of  all  but  the  same  curve,  and  had  shown  why  the 
results  obtained  did  not  negative  the  existence  of  the  change 
in  question  (Chem,  Soc.  Trans.  1890,  p.  78).  From  this  ex- 
amination Mr.  Lupton  arrives  at  a  similar  provisional  conclu- 
sion to  what  I  did,  "if  the  limits  of  accuracy  are  375*57^/'  then 
this  small  portion  of  this  series  of  my  "  results  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  single  curve."  But,  apparently,  "  the  hurry  of 
modem  life''  prevented  Mr.  Lupton  from  ascertaining  whether 
the  experimental  error  was  s^c^-q,  and  whether,  therefore, 
this  result  led  to  any  argument  against  my  conclusions. 
But  j-^Q-Q  is  a  somewhat  large  quantity  when  it  refers  to  the 
weight  of  25  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric-acid  solutions;  it  is 
about  8  milligrams;  and  had  Mr.  Lupton  taken  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  from  the  numerous  values  available  for  this  purpose 
(Trans.  1890,  pp.  70,  71 ;  Phil.  Mag.  xxx.  p.  402)  what  the 
probable  experimental  error  really  was,  he  would  have  found 
that  it  was  not  3^^^,  not  -^U^,  and  scarcely  even  p^yod- 
As  Mr.  Lupton's  argument  depends  entirely  on  the  con- 
cordance between  the  values  calculated  from  his  equation  and 
the  experimental  values,  it  was  certainly  incumbent  on  him 
to  make  sure  that  his  calculations  were  correct ;  but  this  he 
did  not  do,  and  of  the  two  errors  which  he  made  one  was  a 
verj'-  important  one*.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  giving 
the  following  amended  version  of  the  first  and  last  columns 
of  his  table,  in  which  a  is  the  percentage  strength  of  the 
solution,  and  u  calc.  —  u  obs.  the  differences  between  the 
actual  densities  and  those  calculated  according  to  Mr.  Lupton's 
equation,  which  represents  these  results  as  forming  one  con- 
tinuous parabolic  curve.  In  two  cases  only  out  of  the  10 
results  which  Mr.  Lupton  investigated  (50  to  68  per  cent.) 
does  the  difference  even  approach  to  tjuottoj  while  the  average 
difference  is  yoio^?  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  times  greater  than  the  probable 
error  mentioned  above,  and  23  times  greater  than  the  liberal 
maximum  which  I  allowed  as,  and  also  found  to  be,  the  limit 
of  error  in  the  majority  of  cases  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1890, 
p.  71)  ;   but,  independently  of  this,  the  arrangement  of  the 

♦  -  -000098  for  +  000218  iu  the  last  column. 
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diffarences  of  like  signs  into  separate  groups  would  show  qnite 
clearly  to  the  most  superficial  observer  that  all  agreement 
between  the  calculated  and  observed  values  is  absent. 


45-71655 
48-02648 

50-06998 
52-02681 
54-00142 
56-00914 
57-85589 
(59-97052 
(61-91205 
64-04535 
66-02517 
68-00851 

69-93139 
72-02232 
73-98643 


it  calc.  —  u  obs, 
-•000717* 
— 000404* 

-•000139  _, 
+ -000038  1 
+ -000218 
+ -000274   I 
+ -000299   ^ 
+ -000037) 
+ -000159) J 
-•000158  ^ 
-•000257 
-•000278 

— 000187* 
+ -000008*  ■) 
+ -000597  ,• 


In  the  above  table  Mr.  Lupton  has,  somewhat  unfairly, 

included  two  results  (those  in  brackets),  which,  as  I  pointed 

oat  (Chem.  Tmas.)  p.  70,  table  ii.  p.  43,  and  plate  2  t),  were 

evidently  erroneous  ;  it  is  immaterial,  however,  whether  they 

are  inserted  in  the  above  table  or  not ;  but  I  have  omitted 

them  in  the  following  sketch  (p.  94),  which  gives  a  far  more 

striking  illustration  of  the  untenable  nature  of  Mr.  Lupton's 

contention  that  "  the  equation  expresses  the  results  with  far 

S^oater  accuracy  than  could  be  attained  by  even  the  most 

'^'^ftil  drawing."    As  the  densities  themselves  are  unmanage- 

80/0    for   diagrammatic  purposes,    I   have  had  to  take  the 

ijll^reiitials  deduced  directly  from  them. 

f^b  is  certainly  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Lupton  should  have 
|,p«igined  that  he  could  disprove  by  such  means  not  only  the 
000  particular  break  in  question,  but  also  the  101  others 
described  in  my  paper,  and  most  of  which  were  far  better 
marked  than  this  particular  one.  Indeed,  it  is  by  some  strange 
accident  that  Mr.  Lupton  was  led  to  attack  the  only  one 

*  These  values  are  not  given  in  Mr.  Lupton'i  table, 
t  The  tables  {loc.  cit.),  not  the  plates,  must  be  taken  as  giving  the 
coRect  values.  The  cross  in  plate  2  at  82  per  cent,  is  misplaced,  and 
ihonld  stand  for  the  three  differential  points  in  its  neighbourhood  show- 
vBg  the  accidentaUy  large  errors.  In  the  last  column  of  the  table  on 
f-  V42  for  6271  read  68-01,  and  fbr  46-66  read  46-87. 
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break  in  the  dengity-carves  which  I  mentioned  as  being  ^^of  a 
very  doubtful  character; "  and  it  is  by  a  still  stranger  accident 
that  the  only  hydrate  on  which  his  investigation  ^^  seems  to 
throw  very  grave  suspicion/'  is  the  very  one  which  actually 
does  exists  which  has  been  isolated  in  the  crystalline  con- 
dition (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1890,  p.  389)  ^  and  to  the  isolation 
of  which  I  was  led  by  a  reliance  on  the  very  method  which 
Mr.  Lupton  considers  to  be  fallacious  and  worthless. 
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AB.  Direct  first  diflferential  of  the  experimental  points,  and  Pickeiii^B 

representation  of  them. 
CD.  First  differential  of  Lupton's  calculated  values. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Lupton's  main  argument ;  it  remains  but 
to  answer  the  minor  objections  which  ne  raises. 

1.  Mr.  Lupion  (p.  420)  is  "  astonished  "  to  find  that  I  give 
the  composition  of  the  solutions  to  the  fifth  decimal  place  ; 
but,  as  the  relative  composition  of  those  solutions  was  correct 
to  one  unit  in  the  fourth  place  (loc,  dt.j^.  73),  I  was  only 
following  precedent  in  so  doing  ;  surely  Mr.  Lapton  would 
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not  qnarrel  with  me  for  giving  accurate  tables  merely  because 
the  special  application  made  of  them  did  not  require  the  full 
degree  of  accuracy  attained. 

2.  Mr.  Lupton  is  then  ^^  startled  "  to  find  that  '^  in  the 
case  of  experiments^  the  whole  object  of  which  is  extreme 
accuracy/'  there  is  a  difference  of  77^  on  each  side  of  the 
mean  in  the  ei^ht  analyses  made  of  the  stock  acid^ — analyses, 
by  the  way, 'which  were  not  my  own,  and  the  results  of  which 
I  did  not  take.  But  will  he  tell  me  how  the  accuracy  of  my 
results  would  hare  been  affected  by  a  constant  error  of  even 
Yi^  in  the  streuffth  of  all  the  solutions  used  ?  Or  how  my 
conclusions  would  have  been  affected  if,  for  instance,  I  had 
found  58*08  instead  of  58*14  per  cent,  as  the  position  of  a 
change,  when,  for  other  reasons,  this  position  could  not^  as  a 
rale,  oe  correctly  ascertained  within  0*5  or  1*0  per  cent.  ? 

3.  Mr.  Lupton  complains  (p.  420)  that  I  have  given  no 
details  as  to  my  method  of  drawing  curves.  I  had  thought 
that  the  details  on  pp.  68,  69,  and  184^  ^oc.  cit.,  would  have 
been  sufficient,  and  tne  only  important  omission  I  appear  to 
have  made  was  that  I  (lid  not  mention  that  the  flexible 
ruler  was  held  at  its  extremities,  the  middle  portion  only 
being  used  for  the  drawing  ;  but  this  omission  cannot  account 
for  Mr.  Lupton's  extraordinarv  conclusion,  p.  421,  that  ^'  hence 
the  hydrates  of  sulphuric  acid  are  apparently  made  to  depend 
upon  the  flexibility  of  the  steel  lath  used.''  Let  Mr.  Lupton 
convince  himself  of  the  fallacy  of  this  statement  by  a  little 
experimentation  on  the  curves  depicted  above  with  laths  of 
different  flexibility. 

4.  Mr.  Lupton  refers  to  Prof.  Lodge's  "  word  of  warning  " 
to  experimentalists  on  the  over-pressure  of  formulaa  Q  Nature,' 
July  18, 1889 ;  see  also  my  answer,  August  8,  1889).  It 
is  certainly  remarkable  that  Mr.  Lupton  should  consider  that 
this  warmng  applies  to  me,  who  used  not  a  single  formula, 
and  not  to  himself,  who  is  relying  entirely  on  empirical 
formulse. 

5.  In  the  same  way  Mr.  Lupton  refers  to  Prof.  Arrbenius's 
premature  criticism  of  my  work,  mentioning  with  approval 
that  Arrhenius  pointed  out  *'  that  my  equations  for  sulphuric 
acid  required  the  introduction  of  nearly  sixty  constants.'^ 
Mr.  Lupton  is  apparently  in  ignorance  of  my  answer  to 
Arrhenius  (Phil.  Mag.  xxix.  p.  433),  and  of  the  fact  that  since 

*the  time  when  this  answer  and  the  details^  of  my  results  were 
published  Arrhenius  has  never  made  good  his  criticism.     I 

•  Why  does  Mr.  Lupton  make  only  a  partial  quotatian  from  my  taUe 
of  analyses  (loc,  eU,f,  72)  ?  And  why  does  he  not  calculate  the  probable 
error  of  the  mean  of  theae  analyses  P    It  is  only  i^jfinsv 
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need  only  answer  Mr.  Lnpton,  as  I  did  Arrhenius,  by  chal- 
lenging nim  to  point  out  one  single  equation  or  one  single 
constant  in  the  whole  of  my  papers. 

6.  Of  the  objections  which  Mr.  Lupton  considers  "  impugn 
the  extreme  accuracy  of  the  experimental  results  "  (p.  425),  but 
which  apparently,  ^^  even  if  admitted,  do  not  impugn  their 
great  accuracy"*  (p.  429),  the  first  is,  that  these  results  do  not 
agree  with  those  quoted  by  Mendel^eff f.  This  is  incorrect ; 
I  clearly  stated  uiat  the  latter  "  showed  such  a  very  good 
general  concordance  with  my  own  results  that  they  may  be 
taken  together  with  these  as  affording  a  further  illustration 
of  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  figure  "  (loe.  cU.  p.  79). 
It  was  only  in  my  interpretation  of  uie  results  that  I  dif- 
fered from  Mendeleeff ;  and  if  Mr.  Lupton  will  but  compare 
together  the  two  figures  on  page  81,  loc,  cit.y  I  scarcely  tnink 
that  he  will  say  that  I  was  not  justified  in  doing  so,  or  that 
the  accuracy  of  my  results  is  impugned  by  the  expression  of 
this  difference  of  opinion. 

7.  Mr.  Lupton  alludes  to  the  well-known  objections  against 
the  piknometer.  I '  have  nothing  to  say  in  favour  of  this 
instrument  in  its  usual  imperfect  form :  the  only  question 
worth  considering  is  whether  the  particular  instrument  which 
I  used  gave  correct  results  or  not,  and  I  have  given  Mr. 
Lupton  ample  means  for  judging  for  himself  on  that  point. 
I  have  shown  that  the  error  was  less  than  that  which  might 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  errors  of  the  balance  and 
thermometer  used,  that  they  were  as  small  as  those  expe- 
rienced by  the  best  experimentalists  when  using  a  Sprengel 
tube,  and  moreover  that  the  actual  values  which  I  obtained 
with  water  at  different  temperatures  agreed  most  completely 
with  those  of  Kopp  and  Pierre  {loc.  cit.  p.  70,  and  Phil.  Mag. 
XXX.  p.  406).  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  only  one 
of  the  well-known  objections  to  the  ordinary  piknometer  which 
Mr.  Lupton  cites  is  a  mistaken  objection,  namely  "  that  the 
stopper  does  not  go  in  to  exactly  the  same  position  when  un- 
equally pressed."  Such  a  defect  would  cause  an  error  which 
would  be  greater  the  greater  the  densit)'  of  the  liquid  used  ; 
whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case,  as  Mr.  Lupton  might  have 
ascertained  by  experiments  with  a  faulty  bottle.  The  real  source 
of  inaccuracy  in  density-bottles  is  the  fact  that  the  imperfect 

♦  The  italics  are  Mr.  Lupton'e. 

t  Mr.  Lupton  quotes  me  as  having  said  "  Mendel^eflTs  values ; "  but  I 
was  careful  to  point  out  that  the  values  used  by  Mendeleeff  were  col- 
lected from  the  results  of  other  physicists  (pp.  66,  79).  It  would  ill 
become  me  to  impugn  the  accuracy  of  any  of  Mendel^efi's  own  deter- 
minations. 
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fitting  of  the  stopper  oflFers  other  capillary  openings  besides 
the  legitimate  one  through  the  stopper;  and  this,  from  its 
yery  natnre,  is  a  defect  wnich  may  be  absent  either  through 
accident  or  through  careful  manufacture  in  a  particular  bottle. 

8.  Mr.  Lupton  then  complains  that  I  do  '^not  mention  any 
precaution  taken  to  redace  the  flask  and  weights  to  their  true 
weights  in  vacuo.'^  The  complaint  is  just,  and  my  only 
excuse  for  the  omission  must  be  that  every  text-book  on 
physics  contains  an  account  of  the  necessary  ^^  precaution." 

9.  The  next  complaint  is  that  I  mentioned  no  precautions 
taken  to  remove  the  air  dissolved  in  the  solutions,  or  that 
retained  between  the  liquid  and  the  glass.  Again  Mr.  Lupton 
is  right ;  I  mentioned  none,  and,  what  is  more,  I  took  none, 
because  I  did  not  see  how  they  could  be  taken  without  alter- 
ing the  composition  of  the  solution  in  the  one  case,  or  altering 
the  capacity  of  the  bottle  by  heating  it  to  redness  in  the  other. 
I  did  mention,  however,  that  I  had  satisfied  myself  that  the 
air  contained  in  the  water  used  was  insu£Scient  to  afifect  its 
density  (p.  73),  and  a  fortion  it  woxdd  be  insufficient  to  affect 
the  density  of  the  solutions  made  with  it ;  while  the  numerous 
determinations  of  the  water-contents  of  the  bottle,  both  after 
it  had  been  left  dry  in  air  for  a  long  time,  and  also  after  it  had 
been  in  continuous  use  throughout  the  day,  were  sufficient  to 
assm:^  me  that  no  appreciable  error  was  introduced  by  any 
air-film  adhering  to  tne  glass. 

Mr.  Lupton  seems  to  imagine  that  25  cubic  centim.  of  a 
liquid  in  which  '0007  gram  of  air  is  dissolved  will  weigh  '0007 
gram  more  per  25  cubic  centim.  Matters  are  not  quite  so 
simple  as  this,  for  the  volume,  as  well  as  the  weight,  is  altered 
by  the  gas  ;  and  if  the  effect  of  the  air  is  similar  to  that  of, 
say,  hydrochloric  acid,  the  weight  of  the  25  cubic  centim. 
would  be  increased  by  only  'OOOl  gram. 

10.  Mr.  Lupton  then  attacks  me  for  applying  the  term 
differentiation  to  the  method  which  I  adopted  in  analysing 
curves,  on  the  ground  that  a  true  differential  (as  I  pointed 
out  myself  on  p.  67)  is  of  infinitesimal  magnitude.  As,  how- 
ever, I  explained  fully  the  nature  of  the  process  which  I 
adopted  (for  which  there  is  no  proper  appellation),  the  name 
given  to  it  was  a  very  secondary  consideration. 

11.  Mr.  Lupton  then  says  that  "the  smoothing  process 
applied  to  my  first  differential  diagram  ought,  if  accurately 
performed,  to  get  rid  of  those  slight  changes  in  first  differences 
which  in  the  second  differences  mark  changes  of  curvature,  and 
therefore  changes  of  hydration.''  But  why  "  ought "  ?  Surely 
only  on  the  strength  of  a  foregone  conclusion  that  there  are  no 
changes  of  curvature  or  of  hydration.     I  must  ask  Mr.  Lupton, 

PkU.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  32.  No.  194.  July  1891.  H 
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yast  M  I  aaked  Prof.  Arrhenins  (from  whom  he  seems  to  have 
borrowed  this  argument,  see  Phil.  Mag.  xxix.  p.  429).  to 
explain  what  he  means  by  "accurate"  or  "  proper"  smoothing. 
Wny  does  he  not  take  tne  whole  of  one  of  my  first  differential 
density  diagrams,  and  show  how  it  may  be  accurately  smoothed 
so  as  to  obliterate  all  changes  of  curvature  ?  Surely  he  cannot 
think  that  he  has  sufficiently  illustrated  the  feasibility  of  this 
by  taking  only  a  small  portion  of  the  most  regular  part  of  one 
of  these  fibres.  And  even  if  he  does,  I  scarcely  think  that 
any  one  who  glances  at  the  result  depicted  above  (woodcut, 
p.  94)  will  consider  that  he  has  succeeded  in  the  attempt. 

12.  Lastly,  Mr.  Lupton  says  that  I  am  self-con(^mned 
by  having  dealt  with  second  differences  deduced  from  the 
smoothed  first  differential  curve,  while  I  admit  that  the  indi« 
vidual  determinations  through  which  the  smooth  curve  was 
drawn  are  scarcely  accurate  enough  for  the  direct  deduction 
of  second  differences.  Mr.  Lupton  has  evidently  not  carefully 
read  p.  128  of  my  paper.  To  any  one  acquainted  witih  phy- 
sical methods  it  must  seem  absurd  to  state  that  the  mean  ot  a 
number  of  determinations,  or  the  straight  line  or  curve  drawn 
through  a  number  of  determinations,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  more 
exact  at  any  given  point  than  are  the  individual  experiments. 
Mr.  Lupton  mi^ht  as  well  say  that  no  statement  could  be 
made  as  to  the  inclination  of  a  bank  of  stones,  because  the 
lines  drawn  between  two  neighbouring  stones  showed  all  sorts 
of  different  inclinations. 

Mr.  Lupton  has  apparently  had  little  experience  in  the 
practical  manipulation  of  series  of  results ;  and  if  I  have 
shown  any  deficiency  in  forbearance  towards  him,  I  must 
crave  his  forgiveness,  for  he  has  entered  on  a  task  which 
should  have  been  undertaken  in  no  light  mood,  and  only  after 
a  thorough  mastery  of  the  results  which  he  proposed  to 
demoUsh.  There  are  very  few  who  can  be  expected  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  work  such  as  that  now  under  discussion, 
and  the  majority  will  consent  to  be  led  by  the  opinion  of 
a  critic  who  has  presumably  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  intricacies  of  the  subject,  especially  when  ne  makes  an 
effective  bid  for  then:  confidence  by  a  display  of  whole  pages 
of  equations.  If,  however,  Mr.  Lupton  can  for  a  moment 
place  himself  in  my  position  and  imagine  that  he  has  a 
thousand  and  more  determinations  of  a  most  tedious  cha- 
racter, the  constant  care  and  unremitting  labour  of  two  whole 
years,  which  are  in  danger  of  being  blown  to  the  winds  by  the 
breatn  of  a  superficial  critic,  he  will  forgive  me  for  any 
warmth  of  expression  which  he  might  at  first  sight  be  inclined 
to  resent. 
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XVI.  A  Ctmmderation  of  some  of  the  Objections  raised  by 
Mr.  liapton*  to  Mr.  Pickering's  Methods  of  reducing 
Eaperimental  Results.  By  Edward  Harold  Hayes, 
M.A.^  Fellow  of  New  College^  Oxford  f. 

IFEAB  that  it  may  appear  very  presumptaoos  in  an  in- 
dividual whose  work  in  a  chemiqal  laboratory  has  been 
confined  to  the  simplest  cases  of  qualitative  analysis^  and 
who  has  had  no  practice  in  dealing  with  anv  important  series 
of  experimental  results^  to  attempt  to  question  the  validity  of 
the  arguments  advanced  by  an  expert  like  Mr.  Lupton.  It 
chances,  however,  that  I  nave  studied  with  considerable  care 
Mr.  Pickering's  paper  on  the  Nature  of  Solutions  %  \  and  have 
gradually  become  convinced  of  the  very  great  value  of  the 
methods  of  dealing  with  experimental  data  there  described, 
especially  as  regards  the  use  of  a  bent  lath  in  drawing  the 
curves.  Mr.  Pickering  would  be  the  firat  to  admit  that 
mathematics  are  not  a  subject  in  which  he  is  deeply  versed, 
so  that  there  would  appear  to  be  a  danger  lest,  on  some  of 
the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Lupton,  judgment  may  be  allowed 
to  go  by  default,  and  an  impression  be  thereby  created  that 
there  is  something  essentially  unsound  from  a  mathematical 
point  of  view  in  Mr.  Pickering's  methods. 

When  a  uniform  naturally  straight  lath  is  acted  upon  by 
a  system  of  coplanar  forces,  the  form  of  the  curve  assumed 
by  a  portion  of  it  throughout  which  none  of  the  applied 
forces  act  is  such  that  the  product  of  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture at  any  point  and  the  distance  of  the  point  from  some 
fixed  straight  line  is  constant,  provided  that  the  radius  of 
curvature  is  very  great  compared  with  the  thickness  of  the 
lath§.  It  immediately  follows  that  the  general  difiFerential 
equation  of  the  curve  is 

which  contains  three  arbitrary  constants.      Since  this  is  a 

•  Phil.  Ma^.  May  1891. 

t  Gommumcated  by  the  Author. 

t  Jonrn.  Ghem.  Soc.  March  1890. 

§  I  bdleve  that  Mr.  Pickering  held  the  lath  near  its  ends,  and  only 
used  the  intermediate  portion  for  drawing  his  curves.  Hence  the  cunes 
obtained  by  him  fulfil  the  above  condition. 

II  For  a  discussion  of  this  curve  see  Minchin's  '  Statics,' vol.  ii.  pp.  203- 
209.  Mr.  Pickering  is  not  justified,  mathematically  speaking,  in  saying 
that  the  hent  lath  ^  does  not  form  a  curve  of  any  particular  natoe.'^  This 
statement,  however,  is  practicaUy  equivalent  to  a  recognition  of  the  high 
degree  of  generality  which  the  curve  possesses. 

H2 
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differential  equation  of  the  second  order,  the  equation  of  the 
curve  (which  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  elliptic  integrals) 
contains  five  constants.  It  is  therefore  of  a  generality  equal 
to  that  of  the  conic 

aa?  +  hay+  hy^  +ffa  +fy=  1, 
or  of  the  curve 

yssa+bx+ca?+da^+eai^ (1) 

In  the  bent  lath  therefore  we  possess  a  means  of  drawing  a 
curve  through  the  experimental  points,  which  is  of  a  more 
general  nature  than  those  usually  dealt  with  by  arithmetical 
methods,  and  in  which  there  can  be  no  abrupt  change  of 
curvature,  however  slight,  still  less  change  of  direction. 
To  the  former  change  corresponds  an  abrupt  change  of 
direction  in  the  first  differential  curve,  and  a  breaking  up  of 
the  second  differential  curve  into  two  curves  which  do  not 
meet ;  to  the  latter  a  breaking  up  of  the  first  differential 
curve  into  two  curves  which  do  not  meet*. 

Difiiculties  of  accurate  drawing  excepted,  there  appears  to 
be  no  ct  priori  reason  why  the  bent-lath  curve  should  represent 
the  actual  facts  less  faithfully  than  an  equation  such  as  (1) 
above,  the  arithmetical  treatment  of  which  would  be  terribly 
laborious.  It  is  also  tolerably  obvious  that  a  single  equation 
of  this  nature  would  be  incapable  of  representing  within  the 
limits  of  experimental  error  the  results  of  a  single  series  of 
Mr.  Pickenng's  experiments  {e.  g.  one  of  the  direct  first 
differentials  of  the  densities) :  so  that  more  than  one  equation, 
probably  three  at  the  very  least  if  the  number  of  constants  in 
each  was  five  or  thereabouts,  would  have  to  be  employed ; 
and  their  precise  number,  as  well  as  their  respective  ranges, 
would  be  a  mere  matter  of  individual  taste. 

If  it  were  possible  to  divide  the  experimental  results  into 
groups  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  calculate  the  constants  for  the 
equation  representing  each  group,  and  determine  in  every 
case  the  difference  between  the  observed  and  calculated 
values,  curves  fitting  the  experimental  points  as  closely,  if 
not  more  so,  than  Mr.  Pickering's  might  no  doubt  be  ob- 
tained, and  most  valuable  evidence  deduced  from  them  as  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  breaks  t  at  particular  points. 

*  In  the  former  case  --^,  in  the  latter  ^  is  diBcontinuons. 

t  The  word  break  is  used  to  denote  a  point  at  which,  in  an  ideal 
curve  which  gives  an  absolutely  correct  representation  of  the  facts,  the 
values  of  one  of  the  diierential  coefficients  of  the  ordinate  with  respect  to 
the  abscissa  either  become  discontinuous  or  exhibit  a  rate  of  change 
enormously  great  as  compared  with  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
point. 
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Bnt  Mr.  Lupton  has  not  done  this  ;  and  without  some  snch 
process  of  hial  and  error,  which  might  occupy  years,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  evidence  bearing  on  tms  question  of 
breaks^  which  is  the  pivot  of  the  whole  controversy,  can  be 
obtained  by  the  method  which  he  advocates.  If  we  decide 
with  Mr.  Lupton  to  represent  a  certain  arbitrarily  selected 
series  of  results  by  a  continuous  function,  any  break  which 
may  occur  within  the  range  of  the  function  will  necessarily 
be  smoothed  out.  This  is  ^^  excessive  smoothing  '^  *  with  a 
vengeance.  It  seems  clear  therefore  that  in  any  satis&ctory 
investigation  as  to  the  real  existence  of  breaks  some  method 
differing  from  that  favoured  by  Mr.  Lupton  must  be 
employed. 

Now  with  a  bent  lath  the  process  of  trial  and  error  alluded 
to  above  can  be  carried  out  to  almost  any  extent ;  t.  e.  any 
number  of  continuous  curves  of  great  though  not  excessive 
generality  can  be  compared  with  the  experimental  points 
until  those  are  discovered  which  fit  best.  The  test  for  a  oreak 
consists  not  only  in  the  good  fitting  of  the  lath  throughout 
each  of  the  two  groups  formed  by  several  consecutive  points 
on  either  side  of  the  break,  but  also  in  the  impossibility  of 
getting  it  to  fit  to  an  extent  in  harmony  with  the  experi- 
mental errors  when  a  group  of  points  is  chosen  which  in- 
cludes the  break.  In  such  a  case  two  different  continuous 
curves  meeting  at  the  break  must  be  drawn,  if  the  experi- 
mental values  are  not  to  be  departed  from  to  an  unwarrant- 
able extent. 

It  is  obvious  that  breaks,  if  sufficiently  slight,  might  get 
smoothed  out  by  this  process,  and  that  the  method  is  far  more 
likely  to  cause  such  disappearances  than  to  introduce  a  break 
where  it  does  not  really  exist ;  a  consideration  which  explains 
why  a  particular  break  might  be  undetected  in  one  or  more  of 
the  different  series  of  expenments  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Pickering. 
The  extent  to  which  the  process  of  trial  and  error  was  carried 
by  him  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  quotation. 
"Drawings  on  several  different  scales,  and  with  several 
different  points  as  origins^  were  made  in  all  cases,  and  the 
labour  entailed  in  the  treatment  of  the  results  has  by  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  determinations  themselves  "  f* 

Mr.  Lupton's  preference  for  a  process  "which  will  give 
tiie  same  result  in  all  hands''  irresistibly  suggests  a  com- 
parison between  a  barrel-organ  and  a  violin.  The  latter  is 
undoubtedly  the  superior  instrument,  and  yet  it  can  neither 
be  denied  that  in  the  manipulation  of  the  violin  "  a  strong 

♦  "  Nature  of  Solutions,"  p.  104, 
t  "  Nature  of  Solutions,"  p.  68, 
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personal  element  is  introduced/'  nor  that  ^^  considerable 
care  and  practice  are  requisite  before  it  can  be  safely  used/' 
Uniformity  of  results  can  be  no  real  argament  in  favour 
of  a  method,  which,  as  I  have  above  endeavoured  to  show, 
would  seem  by  its  very  nature  incapable  of  being  applied 
in  practice  so  as  to  deal  effectively  with  the  question  at 
issue. 

Mr.  Lupton  attempts  to  clinch  hb  armament  by  applying 
an  arithmetical  process  to  some  ten  or  a  dozen  density  deter- 
minations forming  only  a  small  part  of  one  of  Mr.  Pickerinff 's 
series  of  experiments.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  value  of  uie 
method,  he  is,  of  course,  compelled  to  take  them  so  that 
they  include  an  assumed  break,  but  minimises  this  disad- 
vantage by  choosing  them  in  a  region  where,  according  to 
Mr.  Pickering,  the  curve  ^^  is  of  a  very  doubtful  character."  * 
Although  under  the  circumstances  the  chances  in  favour  of  a 
very  fair  agreement  between  the  observed  and  calculated 
values  were  considerable,  the  result  is  most  unsatisfactory 
from  Mr.  Lupton's  point  of  view.  He  seems  to  have  been- 
misled  by  a  statement  of  Mr.  Pickering  as  to  0*0003  gram 
being  a  safe  limit  of  error;  but,  since  the  piknometer  held 
25  cc,  the  corresponding  error  in  the  density  is,  as  Mr.  Picker- 
ing says,  only  0*000008,  which  is  far  exceeded  by  every  one 
of  the  differences  between  observed  and  calculated  values 
tabulated  by  Mr.  Lupton.  Even  if  the  limit  of  error  were 
ten  times  as  great  as  the  above,  it  would  only  mend  the 
matter  in  two  cases,  and  this  occurs  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
his  equation  contains  three  arbitrary  constants.  Comment  is 
needless. 

There  are  several  minor  points  in  Mr.  Lupton's  paper 
which  call  for  some  remark.  After  making  an  assertion 
concerning  the  equation  of  the  second  degree  which  is  untrue 
unless  it  happens  to  represent  a  parabola  whose  axis    is 

Earallel  to  toe  axis  of  y,  he  proceeds  to  say,  ^'  Hence  the 
ydrates  of  sulphuric  acid  are  apparently  made  to  depend 
upon  the  flexibility  of  the  steel  latn  used."  t  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  fathom  the  precise  .meaning  of  this  statement,  still 
more  so  to  see  how  it  depends  upon  the  preceding  one.  It  mav, 
however,  be  as  well  to  point  out:  that  any  two  uniform  latns 
may  be  bent  so  as  to  form  identical  cur^^es  (provided  of  course 
that  the  bending  does  not  exceed  a  certain  limit),  although  if 
the  flexural  rigidity  (stiffiiess)  were  too  great  the  operation 
might  be  trying  to  the  fingers. 

Mr.  Lupton  very  righSy  remarks  that  ''the  assumption 

*  "  Nature  of  Solut»mfl^"  p.  76. 
t  P.  421 
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that  ^x)  can  be  expanded  in  ascending  powers  of  « is  by 

DO  means  aniversallj  trne.''  *     This  fact  tells  to  a  certain 

extent  in  favour  of  methods  (sach  as  Mr.  Pickering's)  in 

which  no  such  assumption  is  made. 

Exception  is  taken  to  Mn  Pickering's  ^'  dealing  with  an 

abscissa  of  50*06998  ....  and  a  corresponding  ordinate  of 

1*404296  "  t*    It  may  be  freely  conceded  that  as  regards  the 

abscissa,  the  last  two  fignres  cannot  affect  the  diagram,  bat 

it  may  be  presumed  that  the  actual  experiments  lutve  some 

value  apart  from  the  present  application.    Mr.  Lupton  appears 

to  have  momentarily  forgotten  that  Mr.  Pickering's  chart 

refers  to  the  first  differential.    He  will  find  if  he  lo^  again 

ds 
at  the  table  \j  that  in  the  values  of  -3-  the  figures  in  the 

sixth  decimal  place  have  been  deliberately  omitted.  The 
figures  m  the  fifth  place  would  tell,  even  on  the  small  scale 
of  the  published  diagram. 

It  is  a  little  hard  too  on  Mr.  Pickering  that  he  should  be 
attacked  for  his  use  of  the  term  '^  differentiation,"  in  which 
he  is  only  following  others,  when  he  so  carefully  explains 
what  he  means  by  it§.  He  notes  the  distinction  between 
differences  and  differentials,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  call 
attention  to  the  inci  that  irregularities  will  be  caused  if  the 
intervals  are  not  equal.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  if  the 
curves  dealt  with  are  parabolas  whose  equation  is  of  the  form 

yca+i^+c**,  the  value  of  ^^^^^  (called  by  Mr.  Pickering 
a  differential)  is  actually  the  same  as  that  of  -j-  (the  true  dif- 
ferential coefficient)  at  the  point  whose  abscissa  is    ^  ^  ^. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
what  is  really  the  strongest,  though  not  perhaps  the  most 
striking  argument  in  favour  of  Mr.  Pickering's  conclusions  : 
the  general  agreement  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  study 
of  various  properties^  and  the  apparent  absence  of  any  in- 
explicable discrepancy  in  special  cases.  It  is  strange  that 
Mr.  Lnpton  should  not  only  have  ignored  this  aspect  of  the 
question,  but  should  even  nave  used  an  expression  ||  which 
would  seem  to  imply  that  there  was  an  absence  of  confirma- 
tory evidence  derived  from  different  sources.  The  importance 
of  me  omission  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 

♦  P.  421.  t  P.  420. 

X  "  Natine  of  Solutions,"  p.  142.  §  Id.  p.  67. 

R  **  In  the  hurry  of  modem  life  "  (experimentalists)  "  are  apt  to  omit 
the  test  of  accuracy  afforded  bj  obtainug  the  same  results  by  several 
different  methods/  p.  419. 
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[I  have  been  informed  ihat  a  very  high  authority  ha« 
brought  forward  as  an  argument  against  Mr.  Pickering's 
methods  the  feet  that  a  spring  (or  lath)  may  be  pinned  down 
so  as  to  coincide  to  any  desired  degree  of  accuracy  with  any 
number  of  experimental  points,  and  trust  that  I  may  be 
excused  if  I  attempt  to  answer  the  objection.  The  use  of  an 
unlimited  number  of  applied  forces  (one  at  each  pin)  is  open 
to  the  same  theoretical  objections  as  would  apply  to  an  equa- 
tion containing  an  unlimited  number  of  constants.  As 
Mr.  Pickerinff  used  for  drawing  his  curves  a  part  of  the  lath 
throughout  which  no  applied  forces  were  acting,  two  distinct 
curves  of  the  kind  used  by  him  would  meet  at  each  pin, 
and  a  discontinuity  would  exist,  which  can  be  shown  by 
mathematical  analysis  to  involve  an  abrupt  change  in  the 

value  of  3-^,  2.  €.  there  would  be  a  break  at  these  points.    Bapid 

changes  too  in  the  value  of  -r^  might  take  place  if  the  applied 

forces  were  large,  or  the  flexural  rigidity  of  the  lath  small. 
In  fact  the  pinning-down  process  simply  masks  any  real 
breaks  which  may  exist  by  substituting  a  (probably  much 
larger)  number  of  others.  It  would  even  seem  to  be  theoreti- 
cally possible  that  experiments  as  to  the  minimum  number  of 
applied  forces  required  might  indicate  the  points  at  which  the 
breaks  occur. — E.  H.  H.] 


XVII.  On  the  Construction  of  Platinum  Thermometers,  By 
H.  L.  Oallendar,  M.A,^  Fellow  of  Trinity  College^  Cam- 
bridge *. 

THE  great  superiority  of  the  platinum-resistance  thermo- 
meter over  other  instruments  for  measuring  teniperature 
lies  in  its  comparative  freedom  from  change  of  zero.  Provided 
that  the  wire  is  pure  to  start  with,  and  that  it  is  protected 
from  strain  and  from  contamination,  its  resistance,  when  once 
annealed,  is  always  very  nearly  the  same  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. 

This  statement,  which  I  made  in  1886,  has  been  received 
in  some  quarters  with  surprise  and  incredulity.  The  evidence 
on  which  it  has  been  rejected  appears  to  rest  mainly  on  two 
well-known  facts.  Firstly,  that  the  Siemens  electrical  pyro- 
meters have  always  shown  large  and  continuous  changes  of 
zerot;  &nd,   secondly^  that   platinum  wires   when   used  as 

♦  Communicated  by  the  Author, 
t  British  Association  Report,  1874. 
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filaments  for  incandesoent  lamps  undergo  more  or  less  rapid 
deterioration. 

The  Siemens  pyrometer  is  a  commercial  and  not  a  scientific 
instmrn^it.  I  nave  myself  examined  some  of  the  most  recent 
pattern,  and  I  should  have  been  surprised  if  they  had  not 
been  found  to  exhibit  changes  of  zero  when  used  at  high 
temperatures.  The  wire  is  wound  on  common  clay,  which  is 
apt  to  attack  it,  and  is  inclosed  in  an  iron  tube  without 
sufficient  protection  from  the  metallic  and  other  vapours 
which  are  sure  to  be  present. 

In  the  case  of  lamp-filaments  which  are  heated  by  a  cur- 
rent invacuoy  it  might  appear  at  first  sight  as  though  the  wire 
were  perfecily  protected  from  strain  or  contamination ;  but 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  sudden  heating  and 
cooling  of  the  wire  when  the  current  is  turned  on  or  off,  and 
the  intense  radiation  which  keeps  the  surface  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  central  portions,  must  be  a  severe  strain  on 
the  wire.  It  is  also  evident  that  any  crack  or  flaw  in  the 
surface  will  tend  to  be  intensified  by  the  local  development 
of  greater  heat ;  and  if  the  wire  is  heated  to  a  temperature 
near  its  melting-point  where  it  begins  to  be  appreciably  vola- 
tile, this  action  must  inevitably  produce  serious  results.  If  a 
wire  which  has  been  thus  treated  be  examined  under  the 
microscope,  its  surface  will  generally  be  found  to  be  cracked 
and  scored  in  a  manner  which  is  of  itself  amply  sufficient  to 
accoxmt  for  the  increased  resistance  and  brittleness. 

The  wire  of  a  platinum  thermometer  which  is  properly  pro- 
tected does  not  undergo  any  alterations  of  this  kind,  if  treated 
with  reasonable  care,  I  have  recently  succeeded  in  making 
these  thermometers  of  a  very  convenient  and  accurate  form  ; 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  inquiries  which  have  reached 
me  from  various  sources,  that  a  description  of  the  pattern 
which  I  have  found  to  give  the  best  results  would  be  useful 
to  other  observers  who  require  a  sensitive  and  trustworthy 
thermometer. 

The  simplest  form  of  platinum  thermometer  is  made  by 
fusing  or  welding  a  coil  of  fine  wire  to  leads  of  relatively  low 
resistance.  The  coil  and  leads  must  be  suitably  insulated  and 
supported  ;  for  most  pxurposes  it  is  convenient  to  inclose  the 
instrument  in  a  tube  of  similar  dimensions  to  an  ordinary 
thermometer.  For  use  at  temperatures  below  700°  C.  the 
.  leads  may  be  of  copper  or  silver^  and  the  tube  of  hard  glass. 
For  rough  work  at  temperatures  below  1000^  C.  very  fair 
results  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  wrought-iron  tube. 
The  leads  should  also  be  made  of  iron.  Copper  and  silver  are 
too  volatile.    Their  vapours  will  attack  ike  plfitinum,  and 
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very  small  traces  of  either  are  soffioient  to  rain  tfas  wire  for 

thermometric  purposes. 

For  accurate  work  at  hi^h  temperatures  it  is  neoessary  to 
use  platinum  leads,  and  to  mdose  the  coil  in  a  tube  of  glased 
porcelain  or  silica. 

For  insulatinff  the  coil  and  leads  I  have  found  nothing  that 
answers  so  well  as  mica.  Biscuit  porcelain  is  fairly  gpod, 
but  most  varieties  of  clay  are  apt  to  attack  the  wire  at  high 
temperatures.  If  the  wire  is  wound  on  a  clay  cylinder^  the 
relatively  large  mass  of  the  clay  has  also  the  efiGoct  of  mate-* 
rialhr  reducing  the  sensitiveness* 

The  wire  is  preferably  doubled  on  itself  like  an  ordinary 
resistance-coil,  and  wound  on  a  thin  plate  of  mica.  The 
leads  are  insulated  by  being  made  to  pass  through  a  aeries  of 
mica  wads  cut  to  fit  the  tube  containing  the  instrument.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  of  giving  very  perfect  insulation, 
and  of  preventing  convection-currents  of  air  up  and  down  the 
tube. 

The  resistance  of  such  an  instrument  may  conveniently  be 
measured  by  means  of  an  ordinary  posi^ofHce  box.  If  the 
resistance-coils  are  of  derman-silver  wire,  the  temperature  of 
the  box  must  be  taken  at  each  observation  and  a  correction 
applied.  It  is  bettor  therefore  to  use  a  box  with  coils  of 
copper-nickel-manganese,  or  one  of  the  many  other  alloys 
that  do  not  change  appreciably  in  resistance  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 

With  the  above  simple  arrangement  it  is  not  difficult  to 
obtain  results  consistent  to  a  few  hundredths  of  a  degree  at 
500^  C,  provided  that  the  resistance  of  the  leads  is  relatively 
very  smaU  and  fairly  constant,  and  that  the  stem  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  always  immersed  to  nearly  the  same  extent.  There 
are  some  objections,  however,  to  the  use  of  thick  leads.  They 
are  necessarily  wanting  in  lightness  and  flexibility,  and  they 
tend  to  cool  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  by  conduction  along 
the  stem. 

For  most  purposes  it  is  better  to  insert  in  the  stem  of  the 
thermometer  a  second  pair  of  leads  similar  to  those  of  the  coil 
itself,  so  that  their  resistance  can  be  measured  separately. 
It  is  then  possible  to  use  leads  of  any  convenient  length  and 
flexibility,  and  to  make  the  observations  of  temperature  inde- 
pendent of  the  length  of  stem  immersed. 

In  the  ordinaiy  method  of  measuring  a  resistance  with  a 
post-office  box,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  galvanometer- 
throws  in  order  to  find  the  last  two  figures  of  the  value  of  the 
resistance.  If,  however,  a  divided  bridge-wire  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  resistance-box  for  determining  the  frac- 
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tions  of  an  ohm  in  the  manner  now  to  be  described,  the  appa- 
ratus can  at  the  same  time  be  arranged  so  that  the  Yariaole 
resistance  of  the  leads  is  eliminated.  The  reading  of  the 
bridge-wire  scale  when  the  balance  is  found  is  then  independ- 
ent of  the  length  of  stem  immersed,  and  gives  the  temperature 
of  the  thermometer-coil  witibout  the  necessity  of  observing 
galvanometer-throws  or  of  measuring  the  resistance  of  the 

The  annexed  figure  represents,  somewhat  diagrammatically, 
the  anangement  of  the  apparatus. 


B 


4H 


A  B,  B  C  are  equal  resistances  forming  the  arms  of  the 
balance.  The  battery  is  connected  at  A  and  C,  and  one 
terminal  of  the  galvanometer  G  at  B.  D  E  represents  a  set 
of  resistance-coils,  which  together  with  A  B  and  B  C  may  be 
supplied  b^  an  ordinarv  post-office  box.  F  E  represents  a 
straight  bridge-wire  with  a  divided  scale  attached.  The  other 
terminal  of  the  galvanometer  is  connected  to  the  contact- 
piece  H,  which  slides  along  this  wire.  The  leads  AM,  K N, 
irom  the  pyrometer-coil  P,  are  connected  to  A  and  E ;  and  the 
compensating  leads  C  L,  L  D,  the  resistance  of  which  is  equal 
to  AM,  KN,  are  connected  to  G  and  D.  These  four  leads 
may  be  of  any  convenient  length ;  they  are  symmetrically 
arranged  so  that  oorresponding  parts  are  always  at  the  same 
temperature.  When  toe  balance  is  found  by  unplugging 
suitable  resistances  in  the  arm  D  E  and  sliding  the  contact- 
piece  H,  it  is  plain  that,  since  the  resistances  A  B,  B  C  are 
equal,  the  resistance  of  the  pyrometer  and  its  leads^  plus  that 
of  the  length  H  E  of  the  bridge-wire,  will  be  equal  to  the 
resistance  of  the  remaining  portion  F  H  of  the  bridge-wire 
together  with  that  of  the  coils  DE  and  the  compensator  OLD. 
Thus  the  changes  of  resistance  of  the  pyrometer-leads  A  M, 
E  N  are  compensated  by  the  equal  changes  in  the  leads  C  L, 
L  D  ;  and  the  resistance  of  the  pyrometer-coil  itself  is  directly 

E'ven  by  the  som  of  the  coils  D  E  and  the  reading  of  the 
idge-wire. 

It  is  convenient  to  graduate  the  bridge-wire  scale  so  that 
100  or  1000  divisions  are  equivalent  to  the  unit  coil  in  the 
D  £•    It  is  also  convenient  to  adjust  the  resistance  of  the 
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pyrometer-coil^  so  that  the  change  of  its  resistance  between  0^ 
and  100®  C.  may  be  equal  to  1, 10,  or  100  units.  The  divisions 
of  the  bridge-wire  will  then  represent  degrees  of  temperature 
on  the  platinum  scale,  and  the  temperature  can  be  deduced 
from  the  observed  resistance  by  simply  subtracting  its  zero 
value. 

The  arrangement,  however,  will  work  equally  well  with  an 
arbitrary  scale.  The  really  important  point  is  that  an  obser- 
vation of  temperature  is  reduced  to  a  single  scale-reading, 
and  that  it  is  independent  of  the  length  of  stem  immersed. 

The  chief  errors  to  be  apprehended  with  this  form  of  appa* 
ratns  are  changes  in  the  screw  and  plug  contacts,  especially 
the  latter.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  plug  for  short-circuiting 
the  terminals  of  a  resistance-coil,  1  prefer  to  use  a  flat  nut 
screwing  down  on  to  two  flat  plates.  I  find  that  better  con- 
tact may  thus  be  secured,  and,  what  is  more  important,  that 
the  contact-surfaces  may  be  more  easily  kept  clean  and  good. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  plug-hole  free  from  grit  and 
grease,  even  if  the  plug  fits  perfectly ;  whereas  the  screw-nut 
can  be  kept  screwed  down  when  not  in  use,  and  the  flat  sur- 
faces  are  easily  cleaned  if  necessary.  Moreover  'the  wedge- 
like action  of  the  plugs  almost  invariably  loosens  the  blocks 
between  which  they  are  inserted,  so  that  taking  out  one  plug 
alters  die  contacts  of  its  neighbours.  This  cannot  occur  with 
the  screw-nuts.  Among  minor  advantages  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  screw-nuts,  not  being  loose,  are  not  so  liable 
to  get  lost  or  soiled. 

rerhaps  the  best  way  to  make  the  sliding-contact  at  H  is 
to  connect  the  galvanometer  to  a  fixed  wire  of  the  same 
material  as  F  K  and  stretched  parallel  to  it.  Connexion  is 
made  between  the  two  wires  by  pressing  down  a  button  carry- 
ing a  short  cross-wire  fixed  to  a  spring  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  sliding  contact-piece.  The  advantages  of  this  arrange- 
ment are  uiat  the  wire  from  the  galvanometer  is  not  attached 
to  the  sliding-piece  itself  but  to  n  fixed  binding-screw,  and 
that  there  is  less  danger  of  thermoelectric  effects  being 
produced  by  the  warmlh  of  the  hand  at  H. 

The  current  used  in  measuring  the  resistance  must  not  be 
too  large  or  the  fine  wire  will  be  heated.  It  appears  that  a 
platinum  wire  of  0*015  centim.  ('006  inch)  diam.,  which  is  a 
convenient  size  to  use  for  these  thermometers,  will  take  a 
current  of  one  hundredth  of  an  ampere  when  cooled  by  air 
contact,  without  heating  much  more  than  one  hundredth  of  a 
degree  C.  If  a  higher  order  of  accuracy  is  desired,  the 
current-heating  must  be  measured  and  allowed  for. 

The  degree  of  sensitiveness  and  accuracy  attainable  with 
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iliese  instruments  depends  largely  on  the  adjustment  of  the 
galvanometer  and  on  the  perfection  of  the  optical  means  for 
reading  its  deflexions.  A  convenient  method  is  to  ase  a 
microsco^  *  with  a  micrometer-eyepiece,  and  to  observe  the 
reflected  image  in  the  galvanometer-mirror  of  a  scale  attached 
to  the  objective.  The  power  of  the  microscope  in  magnifying 
the  deflexions  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  its  body  and  to 
the  power  of  the  eyepiece,  and  does  not  depend  on  the  focal 
length  of  the  objective.  A  telescope  does  equally  well,  but 
the  arrangement  is  then  less  compact.  Either  method  is 
superior  to  the  lamp  and  scale  in  point  of  accuracy  and  for 
other  reasons,  particularly  in  not  requiring  a  darkened  room. 
This  is  a  great  advantage,  because  a  good  light  is  preferable 
for  reading  the  scale  of  the  bridge-wire  and  noting  down  ihe 
observations. 

With  regard  to  the  formula  to  be  used  for  reducing  the 
observed  platinum-temperature  pt  to  the  temperature  t  by  air- 
thermometer,  the  very  careful  experiments  made  by  GriflSths 
on  the  boiling-  and  freezing-points  of  various  substances  f 
seem  to  show  that  the  simple  parabolic  formula 


t-ptz:^B{t/100\'-t/100} (rf) 

holds  over  a  wide  range  even  more  accurately  than  I  had 
previously  imagined.  The  values  of  t  for  various  boiling-  and 
freezing-points,  deduced  by  the  aid  of  this  formula  from 
observations  with  thermometers  of  very  different  patterns  and 
with  different  coefficients,  were  rarely  found  to  differ  from 
each  other  by  more  than  a  few  hundredths  of  a  degree  over 
the  range  0°-450°  0.  Tie  value  of  the  constant  S  for  any 
thermometer  may  be  readily  deduced  from  a  single  observation 
of  the  boiling-point  of  sulphur  or  mercury  as  described  in  the 
paper  above  referred  to  f. 

The  air-thermometer  experiments  §  on  which  this  formula 
was  founded  did  not  extend  beyond  650°  C,  but  I  have 
recently,  succeeded  in  verifying  it  roughly  at  a  higher  tempe- 
rature by  an  observation  of  the  freezing-point  of  silver.  This 
point  appears  to  be  very  clearly  marked  and  well  adapted  for 
a  high-temperature  standard.  Several  independent  observa- 
tions with  a  platinum  thermometer  gave  the  same  result, 
982^'l  C,  within  a  small  fraction  of  a  degree.  The  specimen 
of  silver,  however,  was  not  perfectly  pure,  so  that  the  result 

♦  I  owe  this  suggestion  to  Mr.  Horace  Darwin  of  the  Instrument  Co., 
Cambridge,  to  whom  I  am  also  much  indebted  for  the  care  and  skill 
hestowed  on  the  construction  of  my  apparatus. 

t  Phil.  Trans.  1891,  A.  pp.  48  &  1&. 

t  Phil.  Trtam.  1801,  A.  p.  146.  §  Phil.  Trans.  1887,  A.  p.  161. 
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is  probably  a  little  too  low.  MoreoTer,  on  account  of  the 
wide  discrepancies  at  present  existing  in  ^e  estimates  of  the 
temperature  of  the  freezing-point  of  silver  on  the  air- 
thermometer  scale,  according  to  diflerent  authorities,  the 
result  would  in  any  case  serve  only  as  a  rouffh  verification  of 
the  formula  {d).  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making 
accurate  determinations  with  an  air-thermometer  at  this 
temperature  are  undoubtedly  considerable ;  but  I  have 
recently  succeeded  in  devising  a  special  form  of  instrument 
with  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  obtain  more  trustworthy 
results. 

Sir  Wm.  Siemens  was  the  first  to  attack  the  problem  of 
determining  the  variation  of  electrical  resistance  at  high 
temperatures.  He  showed  that  the  formula  given  by 
Matthiessen, 

Bo/R,=  l-«e+/8«« (m) 

was  entirely  inapplicable  except  between  the  limits  0°  and 
100°  C.  Mis  own  experiments  led  him  to  suggest  the 
formula 

R=aT*+/8T+7 (S) 

This  formula  has  been  very  widely  quoted  and  adopted, 
but  it  does  not,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  represent  the 
results  of  observation  so  well  as  the  simpler  formula 
R/R^=H-«i+/3^*,  which  was  used  by  Benoit,  and  which  is 
equivalent  to  foimula  {d). 

1  have  only  recently  succeeded  in  finding  a  published 
account  of  Sir  Wm.  Siemens's  experiments  .  It  appears 
from  this  that  they  were  undertaken  rather  with  a  view  of 

{graduating  a  commercial  pvrometer  than  of  investigating  the 
aw  of  change  of  electrical  resistance.  Temperatures  up  to 
850°  were  determined  by  mercury/  thermometers  in  an  air-  or 
oil-bath,  and  it  does  not  APPeAi*  ^at  any  corrections  were 
applied  to  their  readings.  The  individual  observations  are 
somewhat  irregular,  and  often  show  divergencies  amounting  to 
2  per  cent,  and  over.  Only  three  observations  at  higher  tem- 
peratures are  given ;  they  show  a  mean  deviation  of  about 
30°  C.  A  copper  ball-pyrometer  was  used  to  determine  the 
temperatures,  which  are  given  as  810°,  835°,  and  854°  C, ; 
the  corresponding  temperatures  deduced  by  formula  (8)  from 
the  observed  resistances  of  the  platinum  pyrometer  were 
772°,  811°,  and  882°  C. 

The  formula  Siemens  gives  for  iron  makes  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  its  resistance  diminish  considerably   with   rise    of 
temperature.     The  formula  given  by  Benoit  makes  it  increase 
*  *  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers/  1875. 
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T6T7  largely.  All  the  Bpecimens  I  have  tried  agree  veiy 
closely  with  Benoifs  formtda.  I  am  inclined  to  tnink  that 
the  Semens  formula  mnst  be  wrong.  It  is  at  least  note- 
worthy that  two  of  his  observations  differ  by  6  and  3^  per 
cent,  respectively  from  his  formula  in  the  direction  of  agree- 
ing with  Benoit's^  and  that  if  allowance  is  made  for  the 
probable  errors  of  the  mercury  thermometers  at  350^  the 
discrepancy  may  be  still  further  reduced.  The  resistances  appa- 
rently were  only  measured  to  about  1  per  cent,  in  most  cases, 
and  tne  temperatures  are  given  only  to  the  nearest  degree. 
The  Siemens  formula  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  that  given 
by  Matthieasen,  but  the  evidence  in  its  favour  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  justify  its  continued  use  in  preference  to  the  much 
simpler  and  more  convenient  formula  {d). 

Xne  superior  capabiUties  of  platinum  thermometers  as 
compared  with  instruments  in  general  use  do  not  appear  as 
vet  to  be  sufficiently  appreciated.  It  will  perhaps  help  to 
bring  out  more  clearly  several  of  the  points  mentioned  in 
their  construction,  if  I  give  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the 
advantages  which  they  present  in  point  of  range^  constancy, 
and  sensitiveness,  as  compared  with  the  oest  mercury 
thermometers. 

The  range  of  a  mercury  thermometer  is  obviously  limited 
to  temperatures  between  —40®  and  +400°  0.  T4at  of  a 
platinum  thermometer  may  extend  from  absolute  zero  to  above 
1500^0. 

The  superiority  of  the  platinum  thermometer  is  still  greater 
in  point  of  constancy.  It  is  a  fact  familiar  to  those  who  have 
studied  mercury  thermometers,  that  if  a  new  thermometer  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  850°  C.  for  a  week  or  so,  its  zero 
will  be  found  to  rise  by  10°  or  20®  owing  to  the  contraction 
of  the  glass.  After  a  time  this  rise  reaches  a  limit ;  but  if  a 
thermometer  which  has  been  thus  annealed'  and  allowed  to 
cool  dowly  be  again  heated  to  350^  for  a  few  minutes  and 
allowed  to  cool  rapidly  by  free  exposure  to  the  air,  its  zero 
will  be  found  to  be  depressed  by  a  quantity  which  varies  with 
different  thermometers,  but  which  generally  amounts  to 
about  V.  A  similar  depression,  but  less  in  amount,  is  ob- 
served if  the  thermometer  is  heated  to  some  intermediate 
point  of  the  scale.  The  extent  of  depression  also  depends  on 
the  time  during  which  the  thermometer  is  heated,  and  on  the 
rate  at  which  it  is  cooled.  Thus  even  in  the  best  mercury 
thermometers,  which  have  been  carefully  annealed  by  a 
spedal  process,  the  position  of  the  zero  is  constantiy  shifting 
in  a  manner  which  depends  on  the  past  history  of  the  instru- 
ment.   It  is  consequently  very  difficult,  and  in  many  cases 
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impossible,  to  attain  an  accnrac  j  of  the  order  of  a  tenth  of  a 
de^ee  even  at  temperatures  as  low  as  200**  C. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  platinum  thermometer  has  once 
been  annealed  (a  process  which  can  be  completed  in  a  few 
minutes),  its  zero  will  not  be  found  to  vary  even  by  a 
hundredtii  of  a  degree — if  it  is  properly  constructed — when 
used  at  any  temperatures  up  to  500  C.  ;  and  in  some 
thermometers  which  I  have  used  at  temperatures  as  high  as 
1300^  C,  I  have  not  found  any  changes  of  zero  amounting  to 
more  than  a  tenth  of  a  degree. 

Sensitiveness  and  rapidity  of  observation  are  often  of  con- 
siderable importance.  A  mercury  thermometer  with  an  open 
scale  must  necessarily  contain  a  relatively  large  mass  of 
mercury,  since  there  are  objections  to  unduly  dimmishing  the 
bore  of  the  tube.  Thus  it  cannot  be  made  so  sensitive  as  a 
platiaum  thermometer  in  which  the  actual  mass  of  metal  may 
be  very  small.  A  still  more  important  point  is  that,  owing  to 
the  imperfect  elasticity  of  the  glass,  it  is  desirable  to  allow 
the  mercury  thermometer  some  time  to  settle  before  taking 
a  reading.  This  is  of  course  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  the 
platinum  thermometer. 

In  ordinary  work  with  mercury  thermometers  it  is  gener- 
ally necessary  to  expose  some  portion  of  the  stem  to  the  air. 
If  a  volume  of  mercury  corresponding  to  any  considerable 
number  of  degrees  be  thus  exposed,  the  error  l)ecomes  serious. 
It  may  amount  to  as  much  as  10°  at  350°  C.  This  correction 
is  so  uncertain  that  it  is  now  generally  considered  inexpedient 
to  attempt  to  apply  it.  The  only  way  to  avoid  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  a  sufficiently  open  scale  for  accurate  work 
without  unduly  increasing  the  length  of  the  stem,  is  to  use  a 
series  of  thermometers  of  ^Mimit^  scale.''  Each  of  these 
must  have  at  least  two  points  of  its  scale  specially  determined. 
It  has  hitherto  been  the  custom  to  graduate  such  thermo- 
meters by  means  of  substances  of  known  boiling-  and  freezing- 
points  ;  but,  as  Griffitlis  *  has  shown,  the  graduation  may  be 
much  more  easily  and  accurately  effected  by  comparison  with 
a  single  platinum  thermometer,  a  methoa  which  has  the 
further  advantage  of  saving  the  trouble  of  calibrating  the 
stem. 

It  is  easy  to  construct  a  platinum  thermometer  with  a  scale 
of  1  centim.,  or  even  10  centim.,  to  the  degree,  whose  reading 
shall  be  entirely  independent  of  the  length  of  stem  immersecL 
The  divided  wire  on  which  the  readings  are  taken  need  not 
be  more  than  20  centim.  in  length,  and  can  be  made  to  corre- 
spond to  any  part  of  the  scale  oy  simply  unplugging  a  few 
•  B.  A.  Report,  1890. 
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resistances.  Thos  a  single  platinnm  thermometer  will  do  the 
work  of  a  whole  series  of  mercury  thermometers,  and  that 
with  far  greater  accnracj  and  without  the  necessity  of 
applying  any  troublesome  and  uncertain  corrections. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  use  of  a  platinum  thermometer 
requires  electrical  apparatus  and  some  knowledge  of  electrical 
measurement  I  quite  admit  that  it  requires  some  special 
skill  and  experience  to  make  a  good  thermometer,  but  the 
rest  of  the  apparatus  required  is  obtainable  in  almost  any 
laboratory,  and  it  is  easy  to  take  the  readings  quickly  and 
accurately  after  a  little  practice.  The  great  superiority  of 
the  platinum  thermometer  in  range,  accuracy,  and  durability, 
will  be  found  in  the  end  to  save  so  much  tin^  and  expense  as 
will  more  than  compensate  for  the  small  trouble  of  learning 
to  use  it. 


XVIII.  On  a  probable  Relationship  between  Specific  Inductive 
Capacity  and  Latent  Heat  of  Vaporization*  By  EuGEKB 
Obach,  Ph.D.,F.C.S^ 

THE  discovery  of  a  near  relationship  between  physical 
constants  hitherto  considered  independent  of  each  other 
seems  of  sufficient  interest  to  merit  a  place  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine,  notwithstanding  that  the  experimental  data  which 
can  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  such  relationship  are 
somewhat  meagre  and  not  particularly  accurate. 

I  have  recently  been  led  to  investigate  whether  specific 
inductive  capacity  and  latent  heat  of  vaporization  of  a 
liquid  are  in  any  way  related  to  each  other,  and  I  find  this 
actually  to  be  the  case,  at  least  as  far  as  certain  series  of 
chemicjEdly  related  organic  compounds  are  concerned,  viz.  the 
esters  of  formic,  acetic,  and  benzoic  acid,  and  the  monatomic 
alcohols.  For  these  bodies,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter, 
inductive  capacity  and  latent  heat  are  directly  proportional. 

The  numerical  values  of  these  two  physical  constants  ob- 
tained by  different  observers  are  in  many  cases  very  discordant ; 
and  it  was  therefore  considered  desirable  to  adhere  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  figures  given  by  one  and  the  same  authoritv, 
and  to  introduce  those  of  others  only  where  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  specific  inductive  capacities  here  adopted  are  those 
published  by  S.  Tereschin  f  in  1889,  and  the  latent  heats  of 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 

t  Wied.  Armal,  vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  792-804  (1889). 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  32.  No.  194.  July  1891.  I 
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vaporization  those  found  by  B.  Schiff  *  in  1886.  The  latent 
heats  of  the  alcohols  and  acids  are  those  obtained  by  Favre 
and  Silberimannt,  whereas  for  methyl  formate  f,  propylic 
alcohol,  and  the  benzoic  esters  they  liad  to  be  calculated  by 
Tronton^s§  relation  from  the  molecular  weight  and  the 
absolute  boiling-temperatnre.    This  relation  can  be  expressed 

T 
by  the  formula  X'=C=jrjr,  where  V  is  the  latent  heat  of  vapori- 
zation, T  the  absolute  boiling-temperature  ||,  M  the  molecular 
weight,  and  0  a  constant ;  and  since  it  has  been  entirely  con- 
firmed by  Schiff 's  subsequent  researches,  it  can  confidently  be 
applied  to  the  calculation  of  the  latent  heat  of  most  bodies, 
especially  that  of  intermediate  members  of  a  series  of  chemically 
related  compounds.  The  average  value  of  the  constant  U, 
found  by  Scnifi^,  is  20*8  ;  but  for  the  alcohol  series  I  adopted 
the  figure  25*86,  deduced  from  Favre  and  Silbermann's  de- 
termination of  the  latent  heat  of  water,  which  gave  practically 
the  same  result  as  that  found  by  Begnault,  Andrews,  and 
Berthelot.  This  constant  is  not  very  different  to  that  deauced 
directly  from  the  alcohols,  viz.  26*14. 

In  the  following  Tables  I.  and  IV.  the  calculated  values  of 
the  latent  heats  are  enclosed  in  brackets  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  actually  found  by  experiment* 

Table  L  gives  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  X,  the  specific 

inductive  capacity  K,  and  the  quotient  ^  for  the  principal 

esters  of  formic  acid.  Table  II.  similarly  gives  these  values 
for  the  esters  of  acetic  acid,  and  Table  III.  for  the  ethyl  esters 
of  the  principal  monobasic  fatty  acids  ;  the  esters  of  formic 
acid  being  represented  by  the  general  formula  H.COj 
(C»B[an+i),  those  of  acetic  acid  by  CH,.  COtCpn'Sjn+i),  and 
the  ethylic  esters  of  the  fatty  acids  by  (CwHan-iOlOC^Hj. 
Since  no  experimental  data  for  the  latent  heat  of  the  benzoic- 
add  esters  CeH4.C0j(C»H2n+i)  are  available,  this  series  of 
compounds  will  be  referred  to  later  on  {vide  Table  V.), 

Table  IV.  gives  the  experimental  results  for  the  saturated 
monatomic  alcohols  {CJ±2ni-i)  OH.     In  Tables  L,  II.,  and  IV. 

*  liebigfs  AnnaL  vol.  ccxzziv.  pp.  388-^50  (1886) ;  also  BeSUdtter  zu 
Wied.  AimdL  vol.  x.  pp.  689-692  (1886). 

t  Landolt  Bomsteitf  8  Tables,  pp.  189-190  (1883). 

X  The  values  given  for  methvl  formate  by  Andrews  and  Berthelot 
seem  too  high. 

§  Phil.  Mag.  [6]  xviii.  pp.  54-67  (1884). 

II  The  boiling-temperatures  are  mostly  taken  from  the  latest  edition  of 
fieilstein's  Handbuch  der  (nrfanisoken  Chemiej  and  nearly  all  refer  to 
the  normal  pressure  of  760  millim. 
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the  complete  series  are  given  from  n=0  to  71= 5,  the  first 
members  being  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  water  respectively, 
and  the  last  the  amyl  compounds  *•  For  the  acids  the  specific 
inductive  capacity  is  not  known^  but  I  have  calculated  it  from 

the  mean  ratio  ^  of  each  particular  series.    If  these  calculated 

values  of  K  should  in  future  be  compared  with  those  found 
by  direct  observation,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  values 
foand  by  Favre  and  Silbermann  for  the  latent  heat  of  these 
acids  are  probably  not  quite  accurate.  For  the  specific  in- 
ductive capacity  of  water,  E.  B.  Rosa^sf  value,  viz.  75*7,  is 
adopted,  Tereschin's  figure,  83*8,  being  notably  higher ; 
whilst  the  results  obtained  by  the  same  observers  for  ethylic 
alcohol  are  almost  identical,  viz.  25*7  and  25*8  respectively. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Tables  I.,  II.,  and  IV.  that  the  devia- 
tions of  the  individual  values  of  the  quotient  j^  from  the 

mean  are  no  greater  than  one  would  expect,  considering  that 
the  two  constants  were  obtained  by  different  observers  and 
with  entirely  different  samples  of  liquid.  In  the  case  of  the 
acetates  and  alcohols^  whicn  form  two  almost  complete  series, 

the  constancy  of  the  quotient  |=  is  particularly  satisfactory ; 

and  when  the  observed  values  are  plotted  out,  taking  the 
latent  heats  as  abscissae  and  the  inductive  capacities  as 
ordinates  (vide  the  diagram),  the  points  of  intersection  are 
nearly  equally  distributed  on  both  sides  of  a  straight  line, 
thus  unmistakably  showing  the  linear  dependency  of  the  two 
physical  constants.  Betarning  to  Table  III.,  which  embodies 
the  results  for  five  different  ethyl  esters,  it  will  be  noticed 

that  the  ratio  -»  is  not  quite  so  constant,  but  rather  seems  to 

increase  with  the  molecular  weight ;  however,  if  the  first 
member  of  this  group,  viz.  ethyl  formate,  is  disregarded,  the 
deviations  from  the  mean  are  by  no  means  very  great. 

In  order  to  show  the  legitimacy  of  employing  calculated 
values  of  latent  heat,  where  no  direct  aetermmations  are 
available,  ^.^.  for  the  benzoic-acid  esters,  I  have  also  calculated 
them  for  those  bodies  where  experimental  values  actually  do 

*  Schiff^s  detenninations  of  the  latent  heat  refer  to  the  isoamyl  esters, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is  also  the  case  with  Tereschin's  specific  inductiye 
capacities.  The  nozmal  amyl  formate  is  not  mentioned  in  Beilstein's 
Handbook. 

t  Phil.  Mag.  [6]  xxxi.  p.  200  (1801). 

12 
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exist,  viz.  for  the  various  esters  of  fatty  acids  and  for  the 
alcohols. 

Tables  I.  a^  II.  a,  III.  ay  and  lY .  a  contain  the  results  of  these 

\f 
calculations^  they  show  that  the  constancy  of  the  quotient  ^ 

is  quite  as  ^ood  as  in  the  corresponding  tables  containing  the 
observed  values  of  X.  We  are,  therefore,  justified  in  re^rding 
the  results  obtained  for  the  beuzoic-acid  esters  given  iu 
Table  Y.  with  the  same  degree  of  confidence  as  those  of  the 
other  SArieSy  and  to  conclude  that  these  compounds  also  show  the 
direct  relationship  between  inductive  capacity  and  latent  heat. 
This  is  the  more  interesting,  as  the  benzoic  esters  belong  to 
the  entirely  distinct  class  of  aromatic  compounds.  * 

It  will  be  observed  from  Tables  I.  a  and  II.  a  that  the  latent 
heats  of  the  free  acids,  calculated  with  Schiff's  constant  20*8, 
differ  widely  from  those  actually  found,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  a  better  agreement  the  constant  would  have  to  be 
reduced  to  15*1 ;  but  if  in  place  of  the  boiling-temperatures 
actually  observed,  those  which  would  follow  from  the  position 
of  the  acid  in  the  particular  ester  series  were  employed,  viz. 
283^  for  formic  and  311^  for  acetic  acid,  the  resulting  latent 
heats  of  vaporization  would  become  128  and  108  respectively  *^ 
which  is  in  better  accordance  with  the  experimental  restdtsi 
and  gives  for  K  the  more  probable  values  13*1  and  8*8.  How- 
ever, the  higher  members  of  the  series,  viz.  butyric  and  valeric 
acid,  also  examined  by  Favre  and  Silbermann,  do  not  conform 
to  this  rule.     Table  V  I.  gives,  for  direct  comparison,  the  mean 

X  X' 

values  of  the  ratios  ^  and  ^  for  all  five  series  hitherto  con- 
sidered, and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  practically  very 
little  difference  between  them.  There  is  also  onlv  little 
difference  between  the  mean  ratios  of  the  formic  and  benzoic 
esters,  and,  again,  between  those  of  the  acetic  esters  and  the 
esters  of  the  higher  acids^  whereas  the  alcohols  give  a  notably 
lower  ratio. 

♦  Trouton  (/.c.  p.  6)  increases  the  theoretical  yai^oar-density  of  formic 
acid  in  the  ratio  2*68 :  1*62,  and  that  of  acetic  acid  in  the  ratio  3-19 : 2-08, 
for  the  calctdation  of  hifl  constant.  If  the  molecukr  weights  are  similarly 
increased^  the  latent  heats,  calculated  from  the  actual  boifing-temperatures 
with  Schiif 's  mean  constant,  are  about  20  per  cent,  below  the  observed 
values ;  but  if  the  constant  derived  from  water,  which  I  applied  to  the 
alcohol  series,  is  taken,  the  results  are  practically  the  same  as  those  given 
above,  viz.  127  and  110  respectively. 
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Table  I. 
Formic-Acid  Esters,  H  •  CO^iCJ^^n+i). 


!  Offbon   atoms  in  Alcohol  1 
MdiCBl  (») / 

0 

(Acid.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Name  of  Badical 

(Hydrogen) 

MeihyL 

Ethyl. 

PropyL 

iBobntyL 

AmyL 

lAtoaihealofTapor.(X)    ... 
Bpeo:  Induct  Oapadty  (K)... 

1207* 
[12-3] 

(106-8) 
9-9 

92-2 
9-1 

86-2 

[87] 

77-0 
8-4 

Iflo.71-7 
77 

Batio^     

— 

10-7 

10-1 

— 

9-2 

9-3 

K 

Mean=9-83±0*35. 

*  E»Tre  and  Silbennazm. 


Table  La. 
Formic-Acid  Esters,  H .  00a(032»+i)- 


Ctaeboa  atoms   in  Alcohd 
«dical(») J 

0 

(Acid.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Hameof  Badical 

(Hydrogen) 

'  Methyl. 

Ethyl. 

Propyl 

Isobutyl. 

Amyl. 

ibML  boiHng-temp.  (T) 

Holacnlar  weicht  CM) 

374 

46 

305 
60 

327 

74 

354 

88 

371 
102 

IBO.396 
116 

GilcoL  latent  heat  ofl  ^,. 
Taporisation j\^)' 

Spec  Induct.  Capacity  (K)... 

(169-1)* 

105*8 
9-9 

91-9 
91 

837 
[8-6] 

757 
8-4 

710 
77 

Eatio—    

— 

107 

101 

— 

9-0 

9-2 

Mean=975±0-40. 

*  This  would  giye  [17'3]  for  E,  which  ia  undoubtedly  too  high. 
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Table  II. 
Acetic-Acid  Esters,  OH, .  C0,(C«H8n+i). 


Carbon  atoms  in  Alcohol) 
radical  (») / 

0 

(Acid.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Name  of  Radical 

(Hydrogen) 

Methyl. 

Ethyl. 

Propyl. 

Isobutyl. 

Amyl. 

Latent  heat  of  vapor.  (X)    ... 
Spec  Induct.  Capacity  (K)... 

101-9* 
[8-2] 

94-0 
7-8 

830 
6-6 

77-3 
6-3 

69-9 

5-8 

I80.66S 
5-2 

EatioA    

— 

120 

12-8 

12-3 

121 

12-8 

K 

Mean=12-40±0-17. 

*  Favre  and  Silbermann. 


Table  II.  a. 
Acetic-Acid  Esters,  CHs .  C02(C»H2n+i). 


Carbon  atoms    in  Alcohol  \ 
radical  (7») / 

0 

(Acid.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Name  of  Kadioal 

(Hydrogen) 

MethyL 

Ethyl. 

Propyl 

Isobutyl. 

AmyL 

Abeol.  boiling-temp.  (T) 

Molecular  weight  (M) 

396 
60 

330 

74 

350 
88 

374 

102 

38Q 
116 

Iso.412 

lao 

Calcul.  latent  heat  \  .. ,. 
of  vaporization...  f  ^    '  "' 

Spec.  Lnduct.  Capac.  (K)    ... 

(136-9)* 

92-8 
7-8 

82-7 
6-5 

76-3 
6-3 

69-8 

66-9 
6-2 

\  r 

Ratio—    

— 

11-9 

12-7 

121 

12-0 

12-7 

K 

Mean=12-28±017. 

This  would  give  [111]  for  E,  which  seems  also  too  high. 
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Table  III. 
Eihyl  Esters,  (C,Ha,-.iO)  OCjHa. 


Carbon    atoms     in    Acidi 
ndM  (j») ; 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Kame  of  Kadical 

FopmyL 

AcetyL 

Propionyl. 

BufcyryL 

ValeryL 

LateniheatofTapor.  (X)    ... 
Spec.  Indnot  Oapac  (£)    ... 

92-2 
91 

830 
6-6 

77-1 
60 

715 
5-3 

64-6 
4-9 

TUti^—    

lOl 

12*8 

12-8 

13*5 

13-2 

K 

Mean=12-48±0*61. 

Table  III.  a. 
Ethyl  Esters,  (C,Ha«-iO)OCaH5. 


Carbon     atoms    in    Add  1 
i»dical(fi) J 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

KameofBadical 

Formyl. 

Acetyl. 

Propionyl. 

BatyryL 

Valeryl. 

Abaol.  boiling-temp.  (T) 

Mbleeiilar  weiffht  (M) 

327 

74 

350 

88 

372 
102 

392 
116 

407 
130 

Calciil.  latent  lieati  ..,x 
of  yaporization...  j  ^    '  "' 

Spec  Induct  Capacity  (K)... 

91-9 
9-1 

82-7 
6-6 

76-9 
6-0 

70-3 
6-3 

651 
4-9 

Eatio --    

101 

12-7 

127 

13-3 

13-3 

K 

Mean=12-42±0-60. 
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Table  IV. 
Alcohols,  (C„H,n+i)OH. 


Carbon  atoms  in  Alcohol  1 
radical  (n) / 

0 

(Water.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Name  of  Radical 

(Hydrogen) 

Methyl. 

Ethyl. 

Propyl. 

Butyl. 

AmyL 

Latent  heat  of  vapor.  (X)    ... 
8pM.  Induct.  Capacity  (E)... 

535*8« 
76-7t 

263'9# 
32-7 

208-9# 
25-8 

(159-6) 
22-8 

(135-2) 
[17-9] 

1214tt 
15-9 

EatioA    

71 

8-1 

81 

:7-o 

— 

7-6 

K 

Mean=7-68±0-24 

*  Favre  and  Silbermann. 


t  £.  B.  Boea. 


Table  IV.  a. 
Alcohols,  (C„H,„+i)OH. 


Carbon  atoms  in  Alcohol  1 
radical  (») / 

0 

(Water.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Name  of  Badioal 

(Hydrogen) 

Methyl. 

Ethyl. 

Propyl. 

Bulyl. 

AmyL 

AbsoL  boiling-temp.  (T) 

Molecular  weight  (M) 

873 
18 

339 
32 

351 
46 

870 
60 

387 
74 

410 

88 

Calcul.  latent  heat"!  ,.,v 
of  Taporization...  J  ^    '  '" 

Spec.  Induct.  Capacity  (E)... 

635-8 
75-7 

273-9 
32-7 

197-3 
25-8 

169-6 
22-8 

135-2 
[17-9] 

120-5 
15-9 

Katio^    

7-1 

8-4 

7-7 

70 

— 

7« 

K 

Mean=7-66±0-32. 
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Table  V. 
Benzoic-Acid  Esters,  CeHj .  CO,(C^Hj^^i). 


OwboQ   atoniB  in  Alooholl 
radical  (»)    ; 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Nfunv  ofRftdinil 

Methyl. 

Ethyl. 

Propyl. 

InobntyL 

Isoamyl. 

AbwL  bailiDg-temp.  (T) 

Ifoleoukr  weiffht  (M) 

468 
136 

484 
160 

503 

164 

510 
178 

535 
192 

GUeDl.  latent  heat  ofl  ,.r. 
Taporiation ]V<)* 

Spec  Induct  Capacity  (K)... 

71-6 
72 

67-1 
6-6 

63-8 

[6-2] 

59-6 
60 

58-0 
5-2 

Batio-     

9-9 

103 

— 

9-9 

11-2 

K 

Mea 

n=10-33±( 

)-31. 

Tablb  VI, 

Samixiary  of  the  mean  ratios  ^  and  ^. 

(From  preceding  Tables.) 


Detcription  of  Seriea ...  | 

Formic 
Eaten. 

Acetic 
Esters. 

Ethyl 
Esters. 

Monatomio 
Alcohols. 

Benzoic 
Esters. 

Tide  Tables  

L&La. 

n.&n.a. 

in.&in.a. 

IV.  &  IV.  a. 

V. 

Ofawnred  Latent  Heat 

9-83 

12-40 

12-48 

7-58 

— 

Cikalated  Latent  Heat 

9-76 

12-28 

12-42 

7-56 

10-33 
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If  for  a  series  of  chemically  related  bodies   ^=y,  or 

T 
X'=7K,  it  follows  from  Trouton's  relation  that  7K=C^,  or 

Q 

KM=C'T,  when  Cf^-^i.e.the  absolute  boiling-temperaJture 
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of  any  member  of  a  series  is  proportional  to  tlie  product  of 
molecular  weight  and  specific  inductive  capadty^  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  molecular  inductive  capacity.  The  numerical 
value  of  the  constant  C^  for  any  given  series  of  compounds 
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depends  solelj  upon  the  tinits  ohosen.  For  instance,  when 
the  latent  heat  is  based,  as  nsaal,  on  the  specific  heat  of  water, 
the  gramme  weight,  and  the  Centigrade  scale,  and  when 
the  inductive  capacity  is  compared  with  that  of  air  taken  as 

unity,  the  ratio  C'=  —  becomes  e.  g.  for  the  acetic-acid  series 

?^ -1-694  ^ 

12-28-^  **''*• 

In  place  of  the  molecular  weights,  Trouton  originally  used 
the  vapour-densities  D  based  on  H^  as  unity  ;  the  value  of 
his  constant  consequently  lies  between  10  ana  13.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  these  figures  are  not  very  different  to  the  con- 
stant 7  obtained  for.  the  various  ester  series.  In  those  cases 
where  the  two  happen  to  be  identical,  the  relation  between 
specific  inductive  capacity,  vapour-density,  and  absolute 
boiling-temperature,  can  be  expressed  by  the  extremely  simple 
formula  KD=T. 

De  Heen  has  shown  "^  that  the  absolute  boiling- temperature 
T  at  760  millim.  pressure  and  the  coefficient  of  expansion  ol^ 
at  0^  are  inversely  proportional,  or  aQT= constant ;  it  there- 
fore follows  that  ftQKM  as  constant,  i.  e.  the  coefficient  of  expan- 
gion  at  (f  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  molecular  inductive 
tapaeity.  The  product  a.EM  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the 
first  term  a^p^  in  de  Heen^s  equation  for  intramolecular 
work,  which  represents  that  part  of  the  heat  spent  for  physical 
dissociation  as  contradistinguished  from  chemical  dissociation 
forming  the  second  term,  and  to  which  electrol^-tical  decom- 
position would  here  correspond. 

Teresdbin  has  already  tried  if  there  is  any  direct  connexion 
between  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  various  bodies 
which  he  examined  and  their  molecular  weight,  and  found 

that   the  two   formulae   K=a+J^  and  K=»'(l  +  ATfy 

where  a,  6,  and  A  are  constants,  o*  the  specific  gravity,  and 

n   the   refractive    index,  fairly  represent   his    observations. 

These  formulae  are  more  complicated  than  the  one  which  I 

T 
have  proposed,  viz.  K=sC'^,  without  affording  a  notably 

better  agreement  with  the  experimental  results,  as  will  be 
seen  on  comparing  Tereschin^s  calculated  values  given  in  the 
Anncden  witn  those  in  the  following  Table  VII. : — 

•  Vide  abstract  of  Schiff's  article  in  the  Beimtter,  1.  c.  p.  691. 
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Table  VII. 

Comparison  of  Specific  Inductive  Capacities  calculated  by  the  formula 

T 
K=0'^  with  those  observed  by  Tereschin. 


Description  of  Series. 

Alcohol  radical 

MetliyL 

Ethyl. 

Propyl. 

iBobutyl. 

AmyL 

r  Calculated 

10-8 
9-9 

9-4 
91 

8-6 

7-8 
84 

Ibo.7-3 

77 

Formates'^ 

lObeerred  

f  Calculated 

7-6 

7-8 

6-7 
6-6 

6-2 
6-3 

6-7 
6-8 

Iso.  5-3 
6-2 

Acetates 

Observed  

f  Calculated 

6-9 
7-2 

6-6 
6-6 

6-2 

6-8 
60 

Iso.  5-6 
5-2 

Bensoates 

ObserYed  

r  Calculated 

36-2 
82-7 

261 
25-8 

211 

22-8 

17-9 

15-9 
15-9 

Alcohols  • 

Observed  

The  series  of  chemical  compounds  so  far  considered  are  all 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  alcohol  radicals  are  indi- 
rectly linked  to  the  carbon  through  the  interposition  of  an 
oxygen  atom;  but  if  the  radicals  are  directly  bound  to  the 
carbon,  which,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  the  benzene 
hydrocarbons,  proportionality  between  specific  inductive 
capacity  and  latent  heat  of  vaporization  no  longer  holds  good. 
This  is  evident  on  comparing  the  latent  heats  of  these  hydro- 
carbons found  by  8chiff  with  the  inductive  capacities  obkined 
by  Negreano  *,  where,  with  increasing  molecular  weight  of 
the  series,  the  former  diminish  and  the  latter  slowly  rise. 

Besides  the  compounds  which  have  already  been  mentioned 
onlv  a  few  more  remain,  for  which  fairly  reliable  values  of 
botn  specific  induction  and  latent  heat  exist :  these  are  ethylic 
ether,  carbon  tetrachloride,  carbon  disulphide,  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine ;  but  even  for  these  bodies  the  inductive  capacities 
are  by  no  means  certain,  as  the  results  obtained  by  different 
investigators  and  different  methods  show  considerable  varia- 
tions.    Carbon  tetrachloride  has  been  examined  by  Tereschin^ 

•  CompteB  Eendtu,  vol.  civ.  pp.  423-425  (1887). 
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and  the  three  other  compounds  by  G.  Quincke*.  I  consider 
the  latter's  values  obtained  by  the  balance-method  to  be  the 
most  suitable  for  comparison  with  Tereschin's  figures.  The 
results  are  given  in  the  following  Table  : — 

Tablb  VIIL 
Various  Liquids. 


Kame  and  Formula  of  f 
Liquid \ 

Ethjlio 
Ether. 

Carbon 

tetraohloride. 

001,. 

Oarbon 
diflulphide. 

OUofTui^ 
pentine. 
0,oH|g. 

LatoQtheatof  Tapor.(X)    ... 
Spec  Indue.  Capacitj  (K)  ... 

89-9» 
4-32 

46-2» 
2-20 

84-8» 
2-67 

68-7t 
2-21 

Batio^    

20-8 

21-0 

33-0 

31-1 

Mean=20-90. 

1 

Mean»3205. 

B^gnault 


t  Fayre  and  Silbermann. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  quotient  7?  is 

totally  diflTerent  to  that  obtained  previously,  but  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  four  bodies  may  belong  to  two  distinct  groups 
as  indicated  in  the  table  ;  however,  before  trustworthy  con- 
clusions in  this  and  other  directions  can  be  drawn,  considerably 
more  experimental  data  would  be  required. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  better  agreement  between  the  two 
constants  could  be  obtained  if  the  same  samples  of  liquid  were 
used  for  both  determinations  on  account  of  the  almost  un- 
avoidable presence  of  foreign  bodies,  especially  of  water,  which 
in  this  case  would  affect  both  measui-ements  in  the  same  di- 
rection. More  uniform  results  might  also  be  expected  if  the 
specific  induction  and  latent  heat,  which  are  known  to  vary 
with  the  temperature,  were  determined  at  the  same  or  corre- 
sponding temperatures. 

If  the  present  communication  should  in  any  way  tend  to 
induce  others  to  take  up  this  interesting  subject  and  pursue  it 
in  a  systematic  and  exhaustive  manner,  my  object  will  have 
been  accomplished. 

Woolwich,  June  8rd,  189L 

•  Wied.  AmuU.  toI.  xix.  pp.  706-729  (1883) ;  and  A  c.  vol.  xxTiii. 
pp.  629-638  (1886). 
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XIX.  An  Instrument  for  Measuring  Chronograph  Traces. 
By  Frederick  J.  Smith,  M.A.^  Millard  Lecturer ^  Mech.  et 
Fhys.^  Trinity  College ^  Uxford^. 

WHEN  a  tuning-fork  is  used  to  determine  the  period  of 
time   between    two    chronograph  markings,   traces 
such  as  A  B,  Sj,  S,  (fig.  1)  are  produced  on  a  sheet  of  smoked 


glass,  which  is  carried  in  contact  with  the  points  of  electro- 
magnetic styli  and  the  stylus  of  a  tuning-fork.  In  the 
figure,  Si  S)  are  the  markings  of  the  electromagnetic  styli, 
they  show  the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  time  period  : 
parallel  lines  ruled  through  Si  S^  cut  the  fork  trace  at  M,  N. 
The  central  line  A  B  is  ruled  through  the  curved  trace 
C  D  E  F  by  the  stylus  of  the  fork  when  at  rest,  in  its  position 
of  equilibrium.  Hitherto  I  have  measured  a  length  such  as 
t^  which  is  made  up  of  one  whole  vibration  M  L  and  a  frac- 
tion of  a  vibration  L  N,  by  means  of  a  traversing  micrometer- 
microscope,  furnished  with  a  spider's  web,  or  a  quartz  fibre, 
in  the  eye-piece.  This  method  of  determining  the  length  of 
L  N  in  terms  of  a  vibration-length,  though  very  accurate,  has 
the  disadvantage  of  taking  a  considerable  time  to  go  through. 
By  means  of  a  device  which  I  have  called  the  Wedge-Divider, 
tms  value  may  be  accurately  and  quickly  determined.  A 
triangle  (fig.  2)  of  which  the  sides  A  C,  B  C  are  equal  is 
ruled  on  a  piece  of  plate-glass  ;  the  base  A  B  is  divided  into 
any  number  of  equal  parts,  and  each  division  is  joined  to  C  by 
straight  lines.  I  usually  divide  A  B  into  100  parts,  and  each 
tenth  line  is  dotted  as  well  as  ruled.  To  use  the  wedge-divider, 
the  trace  is  removed  from  the  chronograph,  and  after  being 
ruled,  is  varnished  with  very  thin  photographic  varnish.  The 
divider  is  then  placed  upon  the  trace  with  its  ruled  side  in  con- 
tact with  the  trace,  and  moved  at  right  angles  to  the  trace  till 
A  C  and  B  0  cut  the  trace  in  N  and  M,  the  ends  of  a  vibration 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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or  a  half  vibration-length,  Thns  by  similar  triangles  the  length 
M  N  is  divided  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts  as  A  B. 
This  being  the  case,  any  length  such  as  N  P  can  be  at  once  com- 
pared wim  a  length  N  M,  and  consequently  the  time  value  of 
the  length  NP.  I  find  that  for  accuracy,  the  method  compares 
very  favourably  with  the  micrometer  method,  while  the  advan- 
tage in  time  of  working  is  as  about  four  to  one.  When  a  large 
number  of  determinations  have  to  be  reduced  the  question  of 
time  is  important     If  a  well-made  aluminium  stylus  draws  a 

Pig.  2. 
A  D  B 


trace  on  a  smoked-glass  surface,  the  trace  when  examined  by 
a  microscope  appears  to  have  a  bright  line  situated  midway  in 
the  cutting  excavated  by  the  stylus,  this  line  is  always  used 
to  measure  from  ;  the  edge  of  tne  trace  is  of  no  value,  as  its 
outline  is  usually  rather  like  the  teeth  of  a  mason's  saw.  For 
many  determinations,  such  as  those  of  wave-motions  in  solids, 
it  has  been  found  convenient  to  use  a  fork  having  a  period  of 
555  second  ;  by  using  the  wedge-divider,  the  -^^  second  may 
be  at  once  read.  The  surface  velocity  of  the  glass  is  arranged 
80  that  each  vibration  is  about  0*8  centim.  long.  My  first 
experiment,  which  led  up  to  the  wedge-divider  used  in  con- 
junction with  a  microscope,  was  to  put  a  trace  into  a  projec- 
tion lantern,  and  measure  the  image  on  a  cardboard  screen 
carrying  a  triangle,  divided  as  I  have  described.  By  using 
the  wedge-divider  in  close  contact  with  the  trace,  in  the 
field  of  a  microscope,  the  distorsion  inherent  in  the  lantern 
method  is  eliminated. 
Oxford,  June  12, 1891. 

XX.  Notices  respecting  New  Books. 

TeUseopie  Work  for  Starlight  Evenings.   By  William  F.  DBimiiro, 
F,R.A.S.    (Taylor  and  Francis.) 

TTNIVEBSALLT  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  living  author- 
^  ities  on  the  subject  of  Meteoric  Astronomy,  Mr.  Denning 
has  also  discovered  two  comets,  and  made  numerous  and  accurate 
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observations  and  drawings  of  planetaiy  details  and  otiier  celestial 
phenomena.  For  many  yean  lie  has  been  a  prolific  writer  in 
astronomical  serials  anc[  the  Proceedings  of  learned  societies.  A 
work  from  his/act/^  pen  will  therefore  be  read  with  mnch  interest 
and  expectation  by  all  lovers  of  the  *'  sublime  science."  And  his 
readers  will  not  be  disappointed.  This  is  a  very  interesting  and 
valuable  work.  Emanating  as  it  does  from  a  distinguished  astro- 
nomer, and  founded  as  it  is  on  the  results  of  the  author's  practical 
experience,  it  is  of  course  worthy  of  more  attention  and  confidence 
than  books  which  are  merely  compilations  from  the  writings  and 
observations  of  others. 

The  book  opens  with  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  invention 
and  development  of  the  telescope.  The  second  chapter  discusses 
the  relative  merits  of  large  and  small  telescopes,  in  which  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  the  utility  of  small  instruments  is  not  to  be 
despised.  The  author  thinks  that  future  development  in  telescopes 
will  take  place  in  the  size  of  reflectors  rather  than  in  refractors, 
which  have  now  nearly  reached  their  limit  of  aperture,  and  in  this 
conclusion  he  is  most  probably  correct.  In  Chapter  iv.  most 
useful  hints  are  given  to  the  amateur  observer  on  telescopic  obser- 
vations, and  the  best  methods  of  arriving  at  useful  results.  Mr. 
Denning  very  justly  says  (p.  78),  **  Some  amateurs  take  an  in- 
credible amount  of  pains  to  look  up  an  object  for  the  simple  satia- 
&ction  of  seeing  it.  But  seeing  an  object  is  not  observing  it.  The 
mere  view  counts  for  nothing  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  though 
it  may  doubtless  afford  some  satisfaction  to  the  person  obtaining 
it";  and  again  (p.  81),  "  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  every  difficulty 
may  be  surmounted  by  perseverance,  and  that  a  man's  enthusiasm 
is  often  the  measure  of  his  success,  and  success  is  rarely  denied  to 
him  whose  heart  is  in  his  work." 

Interesting  chapters  follow  on  the  Sun,  Moon,  Planets,  and 
Comets,  and  contain  much  information  and  many  useful  practical 
hints.  The  chapter  on  ''  Meteors  and  Meteoric  Observations  "  is, 
as  might  be  expected  from  Mr.  Denning,  especially  good. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  the  work  treat  of  the  Stars,  NebulsBy 
and  Clusters.  The^se  include  some  useful  tables  of  some  remarkable 
objects ;  but  the  list  of  variable  stars  is  rather  short,  some  intere8t>- 
ing  objects — ^for  instance  It  Leonis — being  omitted.  In  a  second 
ec&tion  this  list  might  with  advantage  be  extended  to,  say,  two 
pages  instead  of  one. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  reviewer  to  look  for  misprints  and  errors  in 
the  book  he  reviews.  Mr.  Denning's  book  has  passed  through  this 
ordeal  very  satisfactorily.  Of  misprints  none  have  been  detected. 
Of  inaccuracies  there  are  very  few.  On  p.  114  the  moon's  mean 
distance  is  given  as  237,000  miles.  This  should  be  238,800  miles. 
Mann's  orbit  for  Sirius,  referred  to  on  p.  307,  is  now  known  to  be 
incorrect.  The  companion  has  certainly  not  yet  passed  through 
the  periastron,  and  probably  will  not  do  so  for  a  few  years  to  come. 
In  the  List  of  Variable  Stars,  p.  311,  the  minimum  of  o  Ceti  is 
given  as  0,  or  complete  invisibility  even  with  a  telescope.    This  is 
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incorrect,  as  the  star  never  descends  below  magnitude  9|,  and  in 
fact  always  remains  visible  in  a  telescope  of  3  inches  aperture,  or 
even  2  inches.  The  minimum  of  i?  Argus  is  given  as  6  magnitude; 
but  the  star  has  been  seen  as  faint  as  7|  (in  1886),  and  is  at  present 
about  the  7th  magnitude.  Its  period,  if  it  has  one,  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  determined.  These  are  trivial  matters,  however, 
and  do  not  detract  from  the  value  of  a  book  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  meet  with  the  success  it  deserves.  All  telescopists  should 
procure  a  copy  of  the  work  without  delay.  The  book  is  well  printed 
and  bound,  and  contains  numerous  excellent  illustrations. 

J.  E.  Gore. 

A  Treatise  on  Analytical  Statics y  with  numerous  examples.  By  E. 
J.  EouTH,  ScD,^  F.R.S.  Vol.  I.  (Cambridge :  University 
Press,  1891 ;  pp.  xii+407.) 

Wb  approach  this  new  work  by  Br.  Eouth  as  if  it  were  the  work 
of  a  "  blessed  GHendoveer  "  ("  'tis  mine  to  speak,  and  yours  to  hear ''). 
We  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  sit  at  his  feet  and  so  have  had 
a  more  thorough  enjoyment  in  reading  it  than  any  one  of  his 
numerous  *'  sons "  who  are  familiar  with  his  methods  can  have. 
He  himself  opens  his  preface  with  the  words :    "  During  many 
years  it  has  been  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  give  courses  of  lectures 
on  various   mathematical   subjects  to    successive  generations  of 
students.     The  course  on  Statics  has  been  made  the  groundwork 
of  the  present  treatise.     It  has,  however,  been  necessary  to  make 
many  additions ;  for  in  a  treatise  all  parts  of  the  subject  must  be 
discussed  in  a  connected  form,  while  in  a  series  of  lectures  a 
suitable  choice  has  to  be  made.''     We  trust  that  Dr.  Bouth  will 
not  only  complete  his  work  on  Statics,  of  which  this  is  a  iirst 
instalment,  but  also,  in  due  time,  give  students  the  results  of  his 
many  years'  labours  in  other  parts  of  the  mathematical  curriculum. 
Our  author's  mode  of  procedure  is  to  "examine  first  how  the 
elementary  principles  of  statics  are  connected  with  the  axioms 
required  for  the  more  general  problem  of  dynamics,  and  secondly 
how  they  may  be  made   to  stand  on  a  base  of  their  own."    J. 
Walsh  wrote  to  De  Morgan :  "  In  mechanics  the  parallelogram  of 
forces  is  quackery,  and  is  dangerous  ;  for  nothing  is  at  rest,  or  in 
uniform,  or  in  rectilinear    motion,  in    the  universe.      Laplace's 
demonstration  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces  is  a  begging  of  the 
question"*.     Dr.  Eouth  gives   both    Newton's  and  Duchayla's 
proofs.    We  do  not  intend,  however,  to  go  through  the  treatise  in 
detail.    The  matter  and  the  manner  happily  call  for  no  comments 
of  ours,  we  propose  only  to  indicate  what  facts  are  taken  up  in 
this  first  instalment.     Chapters  i.  to  iv.  take  us  through  the  ele- 
mentary portions,  such  as  forces  acting  at  a  point,  parallel  forces 
(theory  of  couples),  forces  in  two  dimensions,  illustrated  by  a  store 
of  carefully  selected  examples,  many  worked  out  and  others  with 
pregnant  hints  for  their  solution.     Chapter  v.  discusses  friction ; 

•  '  Budget  of  Paradoxes,*  p.  166. 
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Chapter  vi.  the  principle  of  work,  here  we  have  an  account,  with 
examples,  of  Booking  Stones,  which  it  will  he  rememhered  the 
author  has  also  treated  in  his  Rigid  Dynamics.    In  Chapter  vii., 
on  forces  in  three  dimensions,  we  have  an  account  of  much  that 
is  given  in  Sir  E.  S.  Ball's  work  on  screws,  and  which  will  put 
the  student  into  a  position  to  profit  by  a  study  of  that  treatise. 
Chapter  viii.  is  devoted  to  graphical  statics  and  the  consideration 
of  Maxwell's  and  Cremona's  theorems.    Centres  of  gravity  fill  up 
Chapter  ix. ;  and  the  fullest  treatment  we  have  met  with  of  strings 
occupies  Chapter  x.    The  machines  are  rapidly  gone  through  in 
Chapter  xi.    The  fact  of  the  text  being  grounded  on  successive 
annual  courses  of  lectures  readily  accounts  for  Dr.  Bouth's  sreat 
skill  in  meeting  the  difficulties  which  occur  to  students,  and  the 
result  is  a  work  which  few  will  be  able  to  pass  over  without  loss. 
The  practice  has  been  kept  up  of  referring  "each  result  to  its 
original  author."    It  is  a  pity  one  cannot  do  this  for  so  many  of 
the  beautiful  problems  in  which  the  College  papers  abound.    The 
printing  matches  the  text,  but  two  figures  (pp.  58  &  275)  are 
incorrectly  drawn.     We  have  noticed  only  five  small  mistakes 
besides  the  few  pointed  out  in  the  errata.    The  only  evidence  of 
haste  appears  to  be  in  the  numerous  cases  towards  the  end  of  the 
book  where  after  questions  we  have  ^*  M&j  Exam.,"  *^  Coll.  Exam.," 
'*  Tripos  Exam.,"  and  the  like,  whereas  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  we  have,  as  we  ought  to  have,  the  **  year  "  or  the  name  of 
the  College. 

TJie  Foundations  of  Oeomstry.    By  Edward  T.  Dixon. 
(Cambridge :  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.,  1891 ;  pp.  viii +143.) 

Mb.  Dlxon  in  the  treatise  before  us  does  not  provide  milk  for  babes, 
but  strong  meat  for  adult  geometers.     So  he  does  not  enter  upon 
"  the  question  whether  beginners  could  readily  be  brought  to  under- 
stand his  book  or  not."    This  inferior  matter  is  postponed  until  his 
present  reasoning  is  admitted  to  be  sound.     We  have  read  all 
with  great  interest  and  can  certainly  commend  the  **  foundations  " 
to  authors,  teachers,  and  all  other  students  of  geometry,  bar  the 
babes,  for  in  it  they  will  find  many  valuable  suggestions  and  acute 
criticisms.     The  author  has  rightly  stated  that  "  the  crux  of  my 
theory  lies  in  my  definition  of  direction,  for  it  has  been  chiefly- 
owing  to  the  want  of  such  a  definition  that  all  previous  attempts 
to  make  use  of  direction  in  Elementary  G-eometry  have  failed.'* 
We  give  here  the  implicit  definition  of  Direction  :  *'  (a)  a  direction 
may  be  conceived  to  be  indicated  by  naming  two  points,  as  the 
direction  '  from  one  to  the  other.'    (h)  If  a  point  move  from  a 
given  position  constantly  in  a  given  direction,  there  is  only  one 
path,  or  series  of  positions,  along  which  it  can  pass.   (Such  a  path  is 
called  a  '  direct  path,'  and  a  continuous  series  of  points  occupying 
all  positions  in  it,  is  called  a  '  straight  line.')    (c)  If  the  direction 
from  A  to  B  is  the  same  as  that  trom  B  to  C,  the  direction  from 
A  to  C  is  also  that  same  direction,      {d)  If  two  unterminated 
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direct  paths,  which  intersect,  are  each  intersected  bj  a  third 
direct  path  in  two  separate  points,  any  untermioated  direct  path 
extending  in  the  same  direction  as  the  last  one,  which  intersects 
one  of  the  two  former,  will  also  intersect  tiie  other."  There  are 
besides  three  axioms :  on  the  possible  transference  of  geometrical 
figures,  the  possible  extension  of  a  straight  line  and  the  three-way 
extension  of  space,  but  the  implieit  definition  we  have  quoted 
above  in  ext&nao  is  the  crucial  point  in  the  theory.  Our  readers 
are  now  furnished  with  the  key  to  Mr.  Dixon*s  method,  and, 
whether  they  agree  with  him  or  not,  they  will  find  much  of 
interest  in  this  ^boration  of  his  argument.  In  Fkirt  i.  he  writes 
on  the  Logical  Status  of  the  Science  of  Geometry.  In  Part  ii.  we 
have  a  subjective  Theory  of  GJeometry  deduced  from  the  two 
fundamental  Concepts,  Position  and  Direction.  Herein  the 
student  is  carried  through  the  equivalent  of  great  part  of  Euclid's 
books  i.  and  xi.  with  the  exceptions  of  those  propositions  in  book  i. 
which  deal  with  plane  areas.  Part  iii.  dilates  on  the  applicability 
of  the  foregoing  subjective  geometry  to  the  geometiy  of  material 
space.  This  contains  some  very  interesting  remarks  upon  what 
Mr.  Dixon  prefers  to  call  "  Geometry  of  four  independent  direc* 
tions  "  in  place  of  the  common  "  Cfeometry  of  four  dimensions," 
and  an  account  of  a  method  of  forming  diagrams  in  material  space 
which  are  "  orthogonal  projections  of  the  true  figures  "  (p.  101). 
The  printing  is  very  well  done  and  the  figures  are  good  and  clear. 
We  have  detected  only  three  typographical  errors,  one  being 
"  Paucoulf s "  pendula  (p.  22) ;  and  on  p.  63  occurs  the  funny 
expression  "  a  comery  path." 

Ex^lieatum  de  Vipoeh  Quaiemaire  sans  Hmoihises, 
Par  H.  HxBMiTE.    Neuchfttel,  Attinger  Fr^res,  Editeurs.    1891. 

To  anyone  who  has  speculated  on  the  causes  of  geological  epochs 
the  title  of  this  work  is  calculated  to  raise  an  incredulous  smile. 
That  a  period  the  characteristics  of  which  are  themselves  more  or 
less  matters  of  surmise  can  be  explained  without  recourse  to  hypo- 
theses seems  impossible.  A  careful  perusal  has  not  shown  us  that 
M.  Hermite  performs  his  promise,  for  a  greater  collection  of 
unsupported  assumptions  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  put  together. 

The  author  commences  by  attempting  to  show  that  the  figure 
of  the  earth  is  not  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  on  the  assumption  of 
homogeneity,  and  that  Newton's  calculations  give  a  larger  equatorial 
diameter  compared  to  the  polar  diameter  than  measurement  has 
proved  to  exist. 

By  what  he  calls  *'  the  principle  of  the  Equilibrium  of  the  Seas," 
he  thinks  that  this  difference  between  theory  and  observation  can 
be  explained.  We  confess  our  inability  to  follow  the  reasoning  by 
which  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion ;  but  it  is  connected  with  the 
greater  salinity,  and,  as  he  thinks,  consequent  density  of  the  seas 
at  the  Equator  than  at  the  Poles.    But  he  takes  no  account  of  the 
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difference  of  temperatare  which  acts  in  the  opposite  direction.  He 
even  suggests  that  the  pronounced  flattening  of  the  poles  of  the 
planet  Jupiter  may  be  caused  by  the  excess  of  salinity  of  its  equa- 
torial water.  His  conclusions  on  the  Equilibrium  of  the  Seas  are 
summed  up  in  these  words : — "  We  see  then,  without  striving  at 
too  much  precision,  that  to  a  diminution  of  the  density  of  the 
seas  corresponds  a  lowering  of  their  surface"  This  is  certainly  the 
opposite  of  what  we  should  expect,  but  how  there  could  exist  any 
great  permanent  difference  of  level  in  a  fluid  having  free  com- 
munication it  is  diflicult  to  understand.  This  great  principle  of 
the  equilibrium  of  the  seas  being  established  to  the  author's  satis- 
faction, he  goes  on  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Quaternary  Bains. 
Most  English  geologists  are  disbelievers  in  the  excessive  rainfall 
supposed  by  some  to  have  distinguished  the  Quaternary  climate, 
but  the  author  takes  the  great  precipitation  as  an  established  fact, 
and  proceeds  to  explain  it,  as  he  seems  to  imagine,  '^withoat 
hypothesis." 

The  explanation  is  the  greater  prevalence  of  Volcanic  energy 
from  the  Tertiary  period  gradually  diminishing  to  the  present  time. 
These  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  volcanoes  emitted  vast  quantities 
of  steam  saturating  the  atmosphere  with  vapour,  which,  being  con- 
densed by  admixture  of  air  from  the  seas,  supplied  the  enormous 
rainfall  M.  Hermite  considers  necessary  to  hollow  out  the  river- 
valleys  as  they  now  exist.    These  great  rains  were  the  cause  of  vast 
detrital  deposits,  which,  collecting  in  basins,  pressed  down  the 
Earth  by  their  weight,  as  supposed  by  many  other  geologists  of  the 
present  day.   M.  Hermite,  who  disbelieves  in  central  heat,  is,  how- 
ever, singular  in  accounting  for  the  increase  of  heat  downwards 
in  the  Earth's  crust  by  the  mechanical  work  done  on  the  lower 
beds  by  the  bulging  caused  by  these  sedimentary  loads.     Another 
and  important  effect  of  this  bulging  is  to  create  faults  and  Assures, 
which  allow  the  sea-water  to  penetrate  to  and  ignite  hypothetical 
beds  of  iron  pyrites,  creating  volcanoes,  which  again  are  the  cause 
of  the  immense  Quaternary  Rainfall,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum^  in  a 
sort  of  cycle  of  perpetual    motion.      The  later  phenomena   of 
Quaternary  times,  such  as  parallel  terraces  or  raised  beaches,  are 
accounted  for  by  the  author's  great  principle  of  the  equilibrium  of 
the  seas.    The  Quaternary  precipitation  being  excessive  reduced  the 
density  of  the  polar  water.     Every  such  variation  made  itself  felt 
by  the  surface  of  the  sea  sinking  when  the  water  was  fresher,  and 
therefore  less  dense,  or  rising  when  or  where  more  saline  and 
denser.    The  parallel  terraces,  which  are  frequent  at  the  poles  and 
absent  at  the  equator,  are  supposed  to  be  records  of  the  changes  in 
the  equilibrium  of  the  seas. 

The  whole  plan  and  scope  of  the  work  is  so  at  variance  with 
what  English  geologists  have  been  taught  to  consider  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  Geology,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  space  to  give  further 
examples  of  what  the  author  perhaps  is  alone  in  thinking  is  an 
explanation  of  the  Quaternary  Epoch  without  hypothesis. 
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GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 

[Continued  from  vol.  xxxi.  p.  441.] 

March  11, 1891.— Dr.  A.  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair 

T^HE  following  communications  were  read  : — 

-*-     1.  "  Manod  and  the  Moelwyns."     By  A.  V.  Jennings,  Esq., 

F.L.S.,  P.G.S.,  and  G.  J.  Williams,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  area  described  by  the  authors  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Merionethshire  anticlinal  of  Lower-Cambrian  rocks,  and  contains 
lingula  Plags,  Tremadoc  and  Arenig  rocks.  The  authors  correct 
what  they  think  is  an  inaccuracy  of  some  importance  in  the  correla- 
tion of  beds  in  different  parts  of  the  range,  as  interpreted  in  the  map 
and  memoir  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  trace  with  greater  com- 
pleteness the  position  and  constancy  of  the  beds  of  slate  in  the  Arenig 
series — a  point  of  considerable  local  and  practical  importance  to  those 
engaged  in  slate-quarrying.  They  offer  also  what  seems  to  them  to 
be  conclusive  evidence  to  show  the  intrusive  nature  of  the  great  CTys- 
talline  mass  known  as  the  syenite  of  Tan-y-Grisiau,  and  to  its  intrusion 
are  due,  in  their  opinion,  the  peculiar  physical  characteristics  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Though  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Festiniog  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  unconformity  between  the 
Tremadoc  and  Arenig  series,  it  seems  probable  that  an  unconformity 
does  exist ;  for  when  traced  toward  the  west  the  Tremadoc  beds  thin 
out  and  the  Lingula  Flags  are  overlain  by  graptolite-bearing  slates  of 
Arenig  age,  while  eastward,  near  Llyn  Serw,  the  grit  comes  close  upon 
Upper-Lingula  Flags.  The  division  of  the  Arenig  volcanic  rocks  into 
Lower  Ashes,  Felstone,  and  Upper  Ashes,  while  true  of  some  districts 
and  useful  as  a  generalization,  conveys  an  idea  of  uniformity  of  strata 
all  round  the  Anticlinal  which  more  detailed  examination  of  different 
districts  does  not  support. 

2.  "The  Tudor  Specimen  of  Eozwm.''  By  J.  W.  Gregory,  Esq., 
F.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 

March  25.— Dr.  A.  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  "Notes  on  Nautili  and  Ammonites."  By  S.  S.  Buckman, 
Esq.,  F.G.S. 

2.  "  On  the  Drifts  of  Flamborough  Head."  By  G.  W.  Lamplugh, 
Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  describes  in  detail  the  characters  and  distribution  of 
the  glacial  deposits  on  Flamborough  Head,  and  classifies  them  as 
follows : — 

Alluvial  wash,  freshwater  marls,  &c Beceut. 

Late  glacial  gravels ^ 

Upper  Boulder  Clay 

Intermediate  Series.     Stratified   beds  vith  bands  of 
Boulder  Clay 

Basement  Boulder  Clay  

Chalky  rubble   ^ 

"  Infra-glacial  **  beds  of  Sewerby  and  Speeton. 


*  Glacial. 
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He  diBCOBseB  their  relationahip  with  other  drif te,  and  arrives  at 
the  following  oonduBions : — 

1.  The  glacial  deposits  are  divisible  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Bonlder  Glaj,  with  an  Intermediate  series. 

2.  The  Lower  Clay  is  a  continuation  of  the  Basement  Clay  of 
Holdemess,  and  is  the  product  of  the  first  general  glaciation  of  the 
area.  The  lutermediate  series  passes  laterally  into  the  Purple  Clays 
of  Holdemess,  and  has  been  deposited  at  the  edge  of  the  ice-sheet. 
The  Upper  Clay  includes  the  Hessle  Clay  of  Holdemess,  and  marks 
the  latest  glaciation  of  this  region. 

3.  The  foBsiliferous  beds  of  Sewerby  (''  Boned-cliff  Beds  ")  and 
Speeton  (^*  Estoarine  shell-bed  ")  are  older  than  the  Basement  Clay, 
and  therefore  than  the  earliest  glaciation. 

4.  The  glaciation  was  effected  by  land-ice  of  extraneous  origin, 
which  moved  coastwise  down  the  North  Sea,  and  did  not  overflow 
the  greater  part  of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds. 

6.  Neither  the  Boulder  days  nor  the  Intermediate  gravels  are  of 
marine  origin,  the  shells  whidk  occur  in  them  being  derivative. 

6.  The  ice-sheet  seems  to  have  filled  the  North-Sea  basin  in  this 
latitude  from  the  commencement  of  the  glaciation  until  its  close. 
There  is  no  clear  evidence  here  for  a  mild  interglacial  period,  but 
only  for  extensive  fluctuations  of  the  margin  of  the  ice. 

3.  ''On  a  Fhosphatic  Chalk  with  Belemnitdla  quadrata  at 
Taplow  "    By  A.  Strahan,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

Two  beds  of  brown  chalk  in  an  old  pit  near  Taplow  Court  owe 
their  colour  to  a  multitude  of  brown  grains.  These  grains  are  almost 
entirely  of  organic  origin,  foraminifera  and  shell-prisms  forming  the 
bulk  of  them.  Mr.  Player  has  analysed  specimens  of  the  brown 
chalk,  and  finds  that  it  contains  from  16  to  35  per  cent  of  phos- 
phate of  lime.  The  tests  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  forami- 
nifera seem  to  have  been  phosphatized,  the  phosphate  appearing  as 
a  translucent  film  in  the  former  case,  and  as  an  opaque  mass  in 
the  latter.  In  the  case  of  the  prisms  of  molluscan  shells,  the  whole 
of  the  phosphate  appears  to  be  in  the  opaque  form.  Minute 
coprolites  also  occur,  together  with  many  small  chips  of  fish-bone, 
in  which  Dr.  Hinde  has  recognized  lacunce,  while  some  have  been 
identified  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton  as  portions  of  fish-teeth. 

Mr.  Player  observes  that  the  phosphate  occurs  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  it  would  not  improbably  serve  as  a  valuable  fertilizer, 
without  conversion  into  superphosphate.  This  condition  is  probably 
due  to  the  partial  replacement  of  carbonate  of  lime  by  phosphate 
in  the  organisms.  The  removal  of  the  remaining  carbonate  leaves 
the  phosphate  in  a  honeycombed  state,  peculiarly  favourable  for 
attack  by  the  acids  in  the  soil. 

The  author  comments  upon  the  resemblance  of  the  deposit  to  the 
phosphatic  chalk  with  BelemniteUa  quadrata  which  is  largely  worked 
in  Northern  France,  and  upon  a  less  striking  resemblance  with  that 
of  Ciply,  which  is  at  a  higher  horizon. 
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April  8.— Dr.  W.  T.  Blanford,  r.K.8.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  commtinicationB  were  read : — 
1.  "  The  Cross  Fell  Inlier."    By  Prof.  H.  A.  Nicholson,  M.D., 
D.8c.,  F.G.S.,  and  J.  E.  Marr,  Esq.,  li.A.,  Seo.G.8. 

The  tract  of  Lower-Palffiozoio  rocks  lying  between  the  Carboni- 
ferons  rocks  of  the  Cross-Fell  range  and  the  New  Bed  Sandstone 
of  the  Eden  YaUey  is  about  sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  little  more 
than  a  mile  in  average  breadth ;  the  Inlier  extends  in  a  general 
N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  direction,  and  the  normal  strike  of  the  rocks  is 
abont  N.W.  and  S.E.  The  tract  is  divided  along  its  entire  length 
by  a  fiftult,  which  separates  the  Skiddaw  Slates  (with  the  EUergill 
Beds  of  one  of  the  anthers  and  the  Milbum  Series  of  Mr.  Groodchild) 
from  higher  beds  on  the  west.  A  detailed  classification  of  the 
Skiddaw  Slates  is  not  attempted,  but  the  authors  describe  the  suc- 
cession of  the  rocks  in  the  faulted  blocks  of  the  western  portion. 
Their  classification  is  as  follows : — 

Coniston  Gritss=  Ludlow. 
Coniston  Flags  (lower  portion)  sWenlock. 
Stockdale  Shales  ssUandovery-Tarannon. 
Ashgill  Shales.  ^ 

Staurocephalus  Limestone.  | 

Dufton  Shales  and  Keisley  Limestone.  V  =Bala. 
Corona  Beds.  j 

Bhyolitic  Group.  J 

A  brief  comparison  of  these  rocks  with  those  of  other  regions  is 
made  by  the  authors. 

Two  Appendices  are  added.  One  by  Mr.  Alfred  Harker,  M.A., 
F.G.S.,  contains  petrographical  notices  of  certain  sedimentary  and 
volcanic  rocks  in  the  Skiddaw  Slates,  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
Eyoott  and  Bhyolitic  groups,  and  of  the  principal  varieties  of 
intrusive  rocks.  '  The  second,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Foord,  F.G.S.,  contains 
a  description  of  some  Cephalopods  from  the  rocks  of  the  Inlier. 

2.  *<  On  the  Igneous  Bocks  of  the  South  of  the  Isle  of  Man." 
By  Bernard  Hobson,  Esq.,  M.Sc.,  F.G.S. 

Omitting  the  Foxdale  Granite,  the  oldest  igneous  rocks  of  the 
island  appear  to  be  the  diabase  dykes  of  Langness  &c.,  intrusive  in 
Lower-Silurian  slates.  The  Crosby  microgranite  dyke  is  also 
intrusive  in  these  beds,  and  though  its  age  is  difficult  to  fix, 
it  is  probably  newer  than  the  Foxdale  Granite,  which  appears  to  be 
of  post-Lower  Silurian  and  pre-Carboniferous  age. 

Next  come  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Lower-Carboniferous  age — an 
augite-porphyrite  series  consisting  of  tuff,  breccia,  agglomerate, 
bedded  lava,  and  intrusive  masses  exposed  in  a  narrow  strip 
extending  from  Poolvash  to  Scarlet  Point.  A  vent  seems  to 
have  been  opened  during  or  after  the  deposition  of  the  Poolvash 
limestone,  from  which  fine  volcanic  ashes  were  ejected  to  form 
marine  tuff.  At  intervals  between  the  eruptions  the  Poolvash 
marble  was  deposited,  and  became  interstratified  with  the  tuff. 
The  vent  then  probably  became  plugged  up,  and  a  violent  explosion 
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following  supplied  material  for  the  agglomerate  Qverlying  the  tuff. 
Lava  then  welled  forth,  and  finally  the  volcano  became  extinct,  and 
the  intrusive  mass  of  the  Stack,  regarded  by  the  author  as  a 
volcanic  neck,  was  exposed  by  denudation.  It  was  probably  at  the 
dose  of  volcanic  activity  that  a  melaphyre  dyke  was  formed 
resembling  the  porphyritio  olivine-basalt  of  the  Lion's  Haunch, 
Edinburgh. 

At  Poortown  an  intrusive  mass  occurs,  provisionally  termed 
augite-picrite-porphyrite,  and  considered  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Gumming 
to  be  of  post-Garbouiferous  age. 

Numerous  dykes  of  ophitic  olivine-dolerite  occur  between  Bay-ny- 
G«irrickey  and  Gastletown  Bay,  at  Langnoss,  &c.  They  are  post- 
Lower  Garboniferoua,  and  possibly  of  early  Tertiary  age. 

Full  details  with  regard  to  the  development  and  the  macroscopic 
and  microscopic  characters  of  the  various  igneous  rocks  are  supplied 
by  the  author,  who  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Prof.  Boyd 
Dawkins  for  the  use  of  his  geological  map  and  notes. 

April  22.— Dr.  A.  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Ghair. 
The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "  Results  of  an  Examination  of  the  Crystalline  Rocks  of  the 
Lizard  District.''  By  Professor  T.  G.  Bonney,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.8., 
Y.P.G.S.,  and  Major-General  G.  A.  McMahon,  F.G.S. 

The  authors,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  E.  Hill,  spent  a  consi- 
derable part  of  last  August  in  examining  anew  those  sections  in  the 
Lizard  district  which  had  any  bearing  upon  the  questions  raised 
since  the  publication  of  Professor  Bonney's  second  paper  in  1883. 
They  had  also  the  advantage  of  occasional  conference  with  Mr.  Teall 
and  Mr.  Fox,  whose  valuable  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
crystalline  rocks  of  this  district  are  well  known. 

That  the  Lizard  serpentines  are  altered  peridot ites  may  be  regarded 
as  settled,  but  doubts  have  been  e}[ pressed  as  to  their  relation  to 
other  associated  rocks,  and  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  streaky  or  banded 
structure  exhibited  by  certain  varieties. 

The  authors,  after  re-«xamination  of  a  large  number  of  sections, 
feel  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  their  original  view  that  the  peridotite 
was  intruded  into  the  hornblende  schists  and  banded  '*  granuUtio'' 
rocks,  after  these  had  assumed  their  present  condition.  In  it  they 
find  no  signs  of  any  marked  pressure-metamorphism,  either  prior  or 
posterior  to  serpen tinization.  They  have  failed  to  connect  the 
streaky  or  banded  structure  with  any  foliation  or  possible  pressure- 
structure  in  the  schists,  and  they  can  only  ex])lain  it  as  a  kind  of 
fluxion -structure,  viz.  as  due  to  an  imperfect  blending  of  two  magmas 
of  slightly  different  chemical  composition,  anterior  to  the  crystal- 
lization of  the  mass. 

The  Porthalla  sections  have  been  examined  with  especial  care,  not 
only  because  the  serpentine  is  nowhere  so  conspicuously  banded,  but 
also  because  its  intrusive  character  has  been  denied,  both  it  and  the 
hornblende  schists  being  ascribed  to  the  alteration  of  a  scries  of 
sedimentary  rocks  of  suitable  composition.     For  this  view  the 
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antbon  have  failed  to  discover  any  evidence,  and  consider  it 
contrary  to  stratigraphical  and  petrographical  facts. 

In  regard  to  the  genesis  of  the  crystalline  schists,  which  for  pur- 
poses of  reference  were  divided  by  Prof.  Bonney  into  a  ^*  granulitic,'' 
a  '*  hornblendio,"  and  a  ''  micaceous  "  group,  the  authors  show  that 
in  parts  of  the  first  the  more  acid  rock  breaks  through  the  more  basic, 
as  if  intrusive,  in  others  they  appear  to  be  perfectly  interstratified, 
the  one  passing  backwards  and  forwards,  though  rapidly,  into  the 
other.  But  between  these  extremes,  intervals  can  be  found  where 
the  two  rocks  seem  as  if  partially  drawn  out  together.  The  authors 
are  agreed  that  certainly  one,  probably  both,  of  these  rocks  are 
igneous,  that  when  the  basic  rock  was  solid  enough  to  be  ruptured 
the  acid  magma  broke  into  it,  and  sometimes  softened  it  sufficiently 
to  allow  of  the  two  flowing  for  some  little  distance  together,  after 
which  crystallization  took  place.  In  regard  to  the  hornblende  schists, 
the  authors  are  not  yet  satisfied  that  either  fluxion  or  mechanical 
cnshing  will  account  for  every  structure  which  they  have  examined, 
and  prefer  to  leave  the  question,  in  certain  cases,  an  open  one.  The 
most  distinctive  features  of  the  micaceous  group  appear  due  to  sub- 
sequent earth- movements,  so  that,  though  it  exhibits  some  special 
characteristics,  the  authors  are  doubtful  whether  it  is  any  longer 
worth  while  separating  it  from  the  hornblende  schists. 

Of  the  igneous  rocks  newer  than  the  serpentine,  the  gabbro  has 
received  the  closest  attention.  It  exhibits  in  places  (especially  in 
the  great  dyke-like  mass  at  Carrick  Luz)  a  very  remarkable  foliation 
or  even  mineral  banding,  which  has  been  claimed  as  a  result  of 
djnamo-metamorphism.  The  authors  bring  forward  a  number  of 
instances  to  establish  the  following  conclusions : — (a)  That  this  folia- 
tion occurs  most  markedly  where  the  adjacent  serpentine  does  not 
show  the  slightest  sign  of  mechanical  disturbance ;  (6)  that  it  must 
be  a  structure  anterior  to  the  consolidation  of  the  rock  ;  (c)  that  it 
Bets  in  and  out  in  a  ver)'  irregular  manner :  {d)  that  when  it  was 
produced  the  rock  was  probably  not  a  perfect  fluid.  Hence  they 
explain  it  also  as  a  kind  of  fluxion  structure,  produced  by  di£ferential 
movements  in  a  mass  which  consisted  of  crystals  of  felspar  and 
pyroxene,  floating  thickly  in  a  more  or  less  viscous  magma. 

The  authors'  investigations  tend  to  prove  that  (a)  structures 
eorionsly  simulative  of  stratification  may  be  produced  in  fairly 
coarsely  crystalline  rocks  by  fluxional  movements  anterior  to  crys- 
tallization ;  and  that  (6)  structures  which  of  late  years  have  been 
claimed  as  the  result  of  dynamo-metamorphism  subsequent  to  con- 
solidation must  have,  in  many  cases,  a  like  explanation.  This  is 
probably  the  true  explanation  of  a  large  number  of  banded  gneisses 
which  show  no  signs  of  crushing  and  are  holocrystalline,  but  in  their 
more  minute  structures  differ  from  normal  igneous  rocks. 

The  authors  have  seen  nothing  which  has  been  favourable  to  the 
idea  that  pressure  has  raised  the  temperature  of  solid  rocks  suffi- 
ciently to  soften  them. 

2.  ^'  On  a  Sphemlitio  and  Perlitio  Obsidian  from  Pilas,  Jalisco, 
Mexico."    By  Frank  Rutley,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
The  specimen  described  is  a  leek^green  rock  with  waxy  lustre. 
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The  sequence  of  the  structures  developed  in  it  is  made  out  to  be  as 
follows: — First,  the  development  of  fluxion-banding;  next,  the 
formation  of  spherulites;  and  then  the  setting  up  of  a  perlitic 
structure,  the  fissures  of  which  were  finally  sealed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  chalcedonic  matter. 

A  wavy  transverse  banding  in  the  spherulites  is  apparently  due 
to  a  temporary  check  which  the  fluxion-bands  have  exerted  on  the 
development  of  the  crystalline  bundles  of  the  spherulites.  In  one 
case  a  spherulite  has  been  developed  prior  to  the  formation  of  a 
similar  but  larger  one  which  encloses  it.  Some  of  the  spherulites 
envelop  small  crystals  of  triclinic  felspar. 

The  author  considers  it  very  probable  that  the  obsidian  has  been 
subjected  to  hydrothermal  agency  since  its  solidification,  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  development  of  its  perlitic  structure,  and  gives 
reasons  for  this  view. 

May  6. — Dr.  A.  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "  On  a  Rheetic  Section  at  Pylle  Hill  or  Totter  Down,  Bristol." 
By  E.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

In  a  deep  railway-eutting  at  Pylle  Hill,  the  RhaBtic  beds,  having  a 
thickness  of  not  more  than  seventeen  feet,  are  exposed  between  the 
Tea-Green  Marls  and  the  Lower  Lias.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
division  between  the  Rhaetic  and  Eeuper  beds  in  this  section,  but 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Rhaetic  and  the  Lias  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  uncertainty  in  the  West  of  England.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  subject  the  term  "  White  Lias,"  as  applied  to  beds 
some  of  which  are  Rhaetic  and  others  Liassic,  is  held  to  be  unsatis- 
factory. The  author  takes  a  limestone  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  Gotham  Marble  as  the  highest  Rhaetic  bed  in  the  section  described. 
He  divides  the  Rhaetic  beds  of  the  cutting  into  an  Upper-Rhaetic  Series 
and  Avicula-contorta  Shales.  The  intimate  connexion  betwixt  the 
Tea-Green  Marls  and  the  Red  Marls  of  the  Upper  Keuper  is  well 
displayed,  whilst  there  is  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
former  and  the  Avicula-eontorta  Shales.  Most  of  the  characteristic 
fossils  of  the  British  Rhaetic  are  met  with  at  Pylle  Hill,  together 
with  a  few  forms  which  are  new  to  England,  and  some  of  these 
possibly  to  science. 

A  detailed  section  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Rhsetio  and  adja- 
cent beds  and  a  list  of  Rhaetic  fossils  found  in  the  section  are 
given  by  the  author. 

2.  "  A  Microscopic  Study  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  the  Cotteswold 
Hills,  including  the  Residues  insoluble  in  Hydrochloric  Add."  By 
Edward  Wethered,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.M.S. 

The  author  gives  the  following  main  divisions  of  the  Inferior 
Oolite  of  the  Cotteswold  Hills  in  descending  order : — 
Ragstones. 
Upper  Freestones. 
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Oolitic  Marl. 
Lower  Freestones. 
Pea  Grit. 

Transition  Beds  resting  on  Upper  lias. 
The  strata  are  described,  and  the  results  of  microscopic  examination 
of  the  different  beds  given.  These  latter  confirm  the  author's 
views  as  to  the  important  part  which  Oirvanellce  have  taken  in  the 
formatiou  of  oolitic  granules ;  whilst  an  examination  of  the  borings 
referred  to  by  Prof.  Judd  in  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Strahan's  paper 
"  On  a  Phosphatic  Chalk ''  convinces  the  author  that  those  have  no 
connexion  with  the  genus  Oirvanella. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  paper  the  insoluble  residues  left  after 
treating  the  various  deposits  with  acid  are  considered.  They  contain 
chiefly  detrital  quartz,  felspars,  zircons,  tourmaline,  chips  of  garnet, 
and  occasionally  rutile.  In  the  argillaceous  beds  silicate  of  alumina 
was  found  to  occur  plentifully.  The  detrital  material  is  considered 
to  be  due  to  denudation  of  crystalline  felspathic  rocks,  and  not  of 
stratified  ones.  This  view  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  quantity 
of  felspar  and  its  good  state  of  preservation. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  consideration  of  the  quantity  of 
residue  and  the  size  of  the  quartz-grains  in  the  different  deposits, 
which  are  summarized  in  the  following  table : — 

Percentage  Size  of 

of  Besidue.        quartz-grains, 
in  mi&im. 

Bagstones 2-8  -17 

Upper  Freestones 1*1  '12 

Oolitic  Marl    3-2  -09 

Lower  Freestones 1'8  '13 

Pea-Grit  Series o-O  -14 

Transition  Beds 383  -13 

This  shows  a  great  falling-off  in  the  percentage  of  residue  above 
the  Transition  Beds.  That  of  tbe  Freestones  is  remarkably  low,  and 
it  would  appear  that  these  rocks  wore  formed  under  conditions  which 
allowed  of  very  little  sediment  being  deposited. 

May  27. — Dr.  A.  Geikie,  F.IL8.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  communications  wore  road : — 

1.  "  On  the  Lower  Jaws  of  Proc<?^<rtdo/i."  By  R  Lydekker,  Esq., 
B.A.,  F.G.S. 

2.  "  On  some  recently  exposed  Sections  in  the  Glacial  Deposits 
at  Hendon."    By  Henry  Hicks,  M.D.,  F.R.8.,  Sec.  Geol.  Soc. 

In  this  paper  the  author  brings  forward  evidence  obtained  from 
sections  exposed  in  gravel^pits  and  deep  cuttings  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  down  the  main  sewers,  to  show  that  Glacial  deposits 
had  been  spread  out  to  a  much  wider  extent  over  the  Hendon 
plateau  than  had  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  that  they  had  reached 
down  the  slopes  to  below  the  orduance-datum  line  of  200  feet.    He 
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further  mentions  that  there  Ib  evidence  to  show  that  these  deposits 
have  extended  in  a  S.  and  S.W.  direction  across  the  Brent  and  Silk 
Valleys,  and  now  occur  on  most  of  the  heights  in  the  parishes  of 
Kingsbury  and  Willesden.  As  the  sands,  gravels,  and  Boulder-^lay 
which  cover  the  Hendon  plateau  and  the  neighbouring  heights  are 
found  to  rest  on  an  undulating  floor  of  London  Clay,  and  to  follow 
the  contours  of  the  hills  and  valleys,  the  author  considers  that  it  is 
clear  that  the  main  physical  features  of  this  portion  of  N.W.  Mid- 
dlesex were  moulded  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the  Glacial  period,  and 
before  the  so-called  Middle  sands  and  gravels  and  overlying  Upper 
Boulder-clay  with  Northern  erratics  were  deposited.  He  believes 
that  at  this  time  there  could  have  been  no  barrier  of  any  import- 
ance to  prevent  these  deposits  from  extending  into  the  Thames 
Valley,  and  that  the  evidence  clearly  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  implement-bearing  deposits  on  the  higher  horizons  in  the  Thames 
Valley  should  be  classed  as  of  contemporaneous  age  with  the  un- 
doubted glacial  deposits  at  Hendon,  Einchley,  and  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Brent  Valley,  which  they  so  closely  resemble.  The  author  is 
therefore  satisfied  that  man  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Thames  Valley  in  the  early  part  of  the  Glacial  period ;  probably,  he 
thinks,  in  pre-Glacial  times. 

June  10. — Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "Note  on  some  Recent  Excavations  in  the  "Wellington  College 
district."    By  the  Rev.  A.  Irving,  B.A.,  D.Sc,  F.G.S. 

This  paper  furnishes  new  facts  of  Bagshot  stratigraphy  obtained 
from  open  sections  since  the  author's  l£ist  paper  was  read  on  Nov. 
12th,  1890.  The  whole  sequence  of  the  beds,  as  given  in  the 
published  section  of  the  College  Well,  has  now  been  verified  at  their 
respective  outcrops ;  percentages  of  clay  in  the  beds  laid  open  in 
excavations  in  March  last  along  the  critical  portion  of  the  ground 
are  given  as  results  of  mechanical  analyses  of  samples  of  them  ;  and 
the  northerly  attenuation  of  the  green-earth  series  and  of  the  quartz- 
sand  series  is  reduced  to  a  question  of  mere  measurement,  for  which 
the  requisite  data  are  now  to  hand. 

The  author  claims  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  mapping  of  the 
Geological  Survey  contradicts  itself ;  that  later  workers  in  adopting 
this  as  the  basis  of  their  work  along  the  S.E.  Railway  have  fallen 
into  serious  error ;  and  that  a  complete  contradiction  is  given  by  the 
facts  to  the  adverse  criticisms  offered  on  his  corrected  section  along 
the  railway,  which  was  exhibited  in  November  last,  and  is  repro- 
duced for  the  present  paper. 

2.  "  Notes  on  some  Post-Tertiary  Marine  Deposits  on  the  South 
Coast  of  England.'*  By  Alfred  Bell,  Esq.  Communicated  by  R. 
Etheridge,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  r.G.S. 

The  author's  object  in  this  paper  is  to  trace  the  successive  stages 
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in  the  deyelopment  of  the  present  coast  of  the  north  side  of  the 
English  Channel,  and  to  ascertain  the  sources  of  the  diversified 
&ana8. 

The  first  traces  of  marine  action  on  the  South  Coast  in  Post- 
Tertiary  times  are  found  on  the  foreshore  in  Bracklesham  Bay.  The 
author's  reading  of  the  section  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
the  late  Mr.  Godwin-Austen ;  and  he  divides  the  marine  series  into 

(1)  an  estuarine  clay  with  Mollusca  common  to  esiuarine  fiats; 

(2)  a  compact  hard  mud  ;  and  (3)  a  bed  of  fine  sandy  silt  with  many 
orgauisms.  These  beds  indicate  a  change  from  estuarine  to  deep- 
water  conditions.  A  full  list  of  the  Selsey  fossils  is  given,  including, 
amongst  other  animals,  upwards  of  200  Mollusca.  Of  35  species  of 
Mollusca  not  now  living  in  Britain,  the  majority  exist  in  Lusitanian, 
Mediterranean,  or  African  waters ;  furthermore,  nearly  45  per  cent 
of  the  Mollusca  are  common  to  the  older  Crags  of  the  Eastern 
couQties.  The  author  considers  the  fauna  of  the  Portland  Bill 
shell-beds  to  indicate  the  further  opening  of  the  Channel  subsequent 
to  the  formation  of  the  Severn  Straits,  and  believes  that  this  fauna 
represents  the  deposits  wanting  between  the  Selsey  mud-deposits 
and  the  erratic  blocks  which,  according  to  him,  overlie  the  mud  ; 
these  Portland  shells  indicate  an  intermediate  temperature  *'  rather 
southern  than  northern  "  according  to  Dr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys. 

In  conclusion,  details  concerning  still  newer  beds  are  given,  and 
lists  of  fossils  found  therein ;  and  the  author  observes  that  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  when  the  English  Channel  finally  opened  up, 
beyond  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Godwin-Austen  that,  if  the  Sangatte 
beds  and  the  Coombe  Eock  are  of  the  same  period,  it  must  have  taken 
place  after  their  formation. 


XXII.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

ON  THE  ANAXYSIS  OF  THE  LIGHT  DIFFUSED  BY  THE  SKY. 
BY  A.  CROVA. 

IN  a  preceding  communication  I  gave*  the  results  of  my  first 
researches  on  this  subject,  explained  the  method  of  observation, 
and  discussed  the  curves  obtained ;  in  this  note  I  resume  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  results  to  which  the  method  of  calculation  adopted 
has  led  me,  and  the  comparison  of  the  1890  observations  with  those 
made  before  both  in  France  and  abroad. 

The  formula  of  Lord  Eayleigh,  deduced  from  Stokes's  theoryt, 
is 

in  which  i  is  the  intensity  of  the  light  diffracted  by  a  point  of  the 

»  Comptes  Eendua,  xix.  p. 493 ;  Ann,  de  Chim.  et  de  Fkys.  ser.  6,  xx, 
p.  480. 
t  PhU.  Mag.  ser.  4,  xli.  p.  107  (1871). 
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sky,  N  the  number  of  diffracting  particles  contained  in  unit  volume 
of  air,  a  the  amplitude  of  the  incident  vibration  of  wave-length  X, 
and  p  a  factor  constant  for  all  values  of  X.     * 

As  the  greater  part  of  my  observations  could  not  be  calculated 
by  this  formula,  I  have  sought  the  reason  for  the  disagreement. 

The  formula  -z  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  thafc  the  number  N  of 

A 

particles  contained  in  unit  volume  of  air  is  sensibly  the  same  for 
all  dimensions  of  these ;  it  will  therefore  not  be  verified  unless  this 
hypothesis  is  realized. 

If  we  compare  the  particles  to  spherical  globules  of  density  D 
and  with  different  radii  r,  falling  in  a  medium  of  density  p,  they 
will  take,  at  the  end  of  a  very  short  time,  a  constant  velocity  of 
fall  in  the  resisting  medium  given  by  the  formula 


'-\/'- 


fffPr 

7P  ' 

y  being  a  factor  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  medium. 
In  air  we  should  have 

V«AVr. 

If,  at  the  beginning,  the  diffracting  particles,  equal  in  number 
for  all  dimensions  of  the  same  order  as  the  X's  of  the  incident  light., 
are  uniformly  distributed  in  the  unit  volume  of  air  and  left  to  them- 
selves, they  will  take  different  velocities  according  to  their  dimen- 
sions, and  we  may  assume  that,  when  the  permanent  state  is 
established,  the  number  contained  in  unit  volume  varies,  for  each 
dimension  of  the  particles,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  vdodty ;  in 
this  case  we  should  have 

Vr 

Giving  to  r  the  extreme  relative  values  1  and  2  which  correspond 
sensibly  to  the  dimensions  of  the  particles  which  diffract  more 
especially  the  extreme  wave-lengths  of  the  spectrum ;   for  the 

B' 

extreme  red  N=  -7^  and  for  the  extreme  violet  N'=B'. 
Vr 

vr 

We  must  then,  in  the  preceding  formula,  replace  N  by  -  ;.  or 
by  -— r,  and  the  formula  becomes 

In  reality  we  might  found  several  hypotheses  on  this  mode  of 

N' 
distribution ;  — =r  might  be  replaced  by  N7t^)>  the  function  of  X 

VX 

depending  on  a  certain  power  of  the  velocity,  and  consequently  of 

the  dimensions  of  the  particles. 
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I  haye  acoordingly  arbitrarily  modified  the  exponent  of  X  in  such 
manner  as  to  make  the  results  of  observation  agree  with  the 

formula  — . 
X" 

Let  B  be  the  intensitj  of  the  blue  light  diffused  by  the  sky  and 

S  the  intensity  of  the  incident  solar  light ;  then,  putting  the  value 

of  -  for  X=665  equal  to  100,  we  shall  have 


B      K 


100 


^,    whence?  =100f55£V 


8      X»'  565«'  8  \K  J 


n  being  a  coefficient  which  is  calculated  by  means  of  the  values  of 

B 

3-  corresponding  to  fixed  values  of  X. 

On  differentiating  we  obtain 


tana=-100n?r?_, 
X«+» 

and  for  the  common  ordinate =100  which  corresponds  to  X=:565 

n  being  therefore  proportional  to  the  angular  coefficient  at  the 
point  of  intersection  of  all  the  curves  which  are  obtained  by  making 
n  vary,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  inclination  of  the  curve  at  that  point. 

I  have  compared  the  results  calculated  from  the  formula  r^  and 

1 
-^  with  those  of  the  observations  of  Lord  Sayleigh  in  England  * 

and  of  Yogelt  at  Potsdam,  as  well  as  with  some  of  the  results  of 
my  observations  at  Montpellier. 

In  the  former  case,  I  have  constructed  the  curves  of  these  obser- 
vations and  have  determined  the  values  of  the  ordinates  corre- 
sponding to 

X  ....   636     600    565    530    510, 

and  traced  a  new  curve  for  which  the  ordinate  corresponding  to 
X=565  has  been  arbitrarily  made  =100. 

B  B 

For  the  series  of  M.  Vogel,  who  gives,  not  rr-,  but  p ,  that  is  to 

say  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  skylight  to  that  of  petroleum,  I 

B  S 

have  divided  the  ratios  -  by  those  of  =y  or  of  the  intensity  of  solar 

light  to  that  of  petroleum  for  the  different  X's  found  by  M.  Vogel, 

which  gives  the  corresponding  values  of  -^,  and  I  have  reduced  the 

♦  Phil.  Mag.  ser.  4,  xli.  p.  107. 
t  BerL  Monatsher.  pp.  801-^11, 
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curve  to  tbat  which  corresponds  to  an  ordinate  slOO  for  Xb565. 
All  these  curves  are  therefore  comparable : 

X.  635.         600.      565.       530.        510. 

100  ^y 62-68  78-63  100  128-1  160-6 

100  ^^y* • ^^'^^  ^^'^^  »'  ^^^'^  ^^^-^ 

100|(Engknd) 68-59  78-65  „  130-3  161-4 

100  2  (Potsdam) 63-00  76-00  „  126-0  146-0 

100?  &tS.1890)- 58-30  76-47  ,.  UM  180-8 

10H^-5^'!Sb) 71-31      „      130-0      .. 

We  see,  bj  a  simple  inspection  of  this  table : — 

(1)  That  in  England  the  blue  of  the  sky  observed  by  Lord 
Bayleigh  is  more  saturated  than  that  which   was  observed  at 

Potsdam  by  M.  Yogel :  it  agrees  sufBciently  with  the  formula  T4 

while  giving  a  little  deeper  blue. 

(2)  That  the  blue  of  the  sky  observed  at  Montpellier,  during  the 
month  of  January  1890,  is  deeper  than  those  observed  in  England 
and  in  Germany,  and  that  it  approaches  more  nearly  the  formula 

1 

I  give  below,  as  an  example  of  the  application  of  this  method, 

the  formulae  which  give  the  value  of  100  ^  for  three  observationB 

made  by  M.  Houdaille  and  myself  at  the  summit  of  Mt.  Yentoux  1 

^»    ™         B      -  ^.v  /666\**7« 
Aug.  3, 1889,  10  40  . .  I  =100  T  —  j     .     Sky  of  a  clear  blue. 

Aug.  3, 1889,  10  20  ..  |  =  100^5?5y""     Sky  of  a  clear  blue. 

Sept  3,  1889,     9  40  • .  ^  =  100  ^555?  **.     Sky  of  a  deep  blue. 

The  differences  between  the  values  found  and  calculated  are  of 
the  order  of  errors  which  might  be  made  in  photometric  observa- 
tions; they  are  sometimes  augmented  in  consequence  of  the 
extreme  variability  of  the  blue  tint  of  the  sky  under  the  influence 
of  causes  most  insignificant  in  appearance. — CompUs  Rtndus^ 
May  25,  1891,  p.  1176. 
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TEIiESCOPIC    WOEK  FOR  STAELIGHT  EVENINGS. 

BY 

T^IIililAM  F.  DENNINa,  F.E.A.S. 
(Formerly  P!reBident  of  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society.) 


EXTRACTS  FROM  REVIEWS, 


Mr.  Denning  **  writes  as  an  obeerrer  of  skill  and  experience,  whilst  the  early  chapters 
^n  the  iDTentk>n,  history,  and  deyelopment  of  the  telescope  are  replete  with  interest  to 
aD,  but  eepeeially  to  those  who  are  themseWes  astronomical  observers." — AtMenatwi. 

"It  deserves  to  be  read  -with  respect  and  attention  by  every  amateur  astronomer ;  nor 
'S&n  the  task  prove  anjtfaiii^  but  a  pleasure  to  such  as  will  genially  commit  themeelves 
to  the  guidance  of  an  author  whose  arbitrary  dealines,  bere  and  tbere,  with  language 
impart  a  certain  racfness  to  the  ready  and  animated  flow  of  his  discourse.  The  want, 
moreover,  of  huch.  an  unpretending  handbook  is,  we  believe,  genuinely  felt.  Many 
persons  are  the  possessors  of  telescopes  which  they  are  at  a  loss  how  to  employ, 
intending  observers  cannot  do  better,  under  theee  circumstances,  than  place  themselves 
uuder  Mr.  Denning's  gui<l&noe  The  book  is  suitably  and  sufficiently  illustrated,  in 
large  measure  from  the  author's  original  drawings.** — Saturday  Review^  May  23. 

"  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  well  executed  and  there  is  a  fairly  copious 
index.  Mr.  Dennin^s  work  will  we  trust  have  a  large  circulation,  for  it  thoroughly 
deserves  it.  The  book  would  make  an  admirable  addition  to  the  shelves  of  a  lending 
library." — Bristol  Times  artd,  JMirror, 

"  Since  the  appearance  of  IVebVs  *  Celestial  Objects  for  Common  Tcsleecopes*  I  much 
doubt  if  anj  work  more  useful  to  the  amateur  observer  (and  notably  to  the  beginner) 
has  appeared  than  •  Telescopic  Work  for  Starlight  Evenings.*  One  conspicuous  merit  of 
Mr.  Deuning's  exioellent  book  lies  in  the  fS&ct  that  it  is  obviously  written  by  a  roan 
possessing  wie  most  thorough  personal  familiarity  with  the  objects  he  so  lucidly 
describes." — *'F.Ii.A.8"  »»  English  Mechanic. 

"Mr.  Denning  has  vnritten  in  a  straightforward  earnest  fashion  that  must  not  only 
make  njany  dlffioultiea  clear  to  his  readers  but  inspire  them  with  something  of  his  own 
determination  and  enthufliaam.** — Observatory. 

*'  A  glance  at  its  table  of  contents  will  interest  any  reader  of  Astronomy  who  knows 
anything  of  the  Anthor^s  ability  as  a  practical  astronomer  and  a  ready  writer  on 
general  aBtronomical  thenaee." — Sidereal  Messenger. 

*' Would-be  puTchasers  of  telescopes  are  assisted  with  sound  advice,  would-be 
workers  with  telescopes  are  supplied  with  stimulating  suggestions." — Journal  of  the 
Briiiak  Astronoonical  Association. 

'*  Mr.  Denning  is  one  of  the  keenest,  most  unwearying  observers  in  England,  and  the 
book  ia  worthy  of  his  reputation."-— JTeftfe^y  Mail. 
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TELESCOPIC  WOBE  FOB  STABLIOHT  EVENINGS. 

BY 

WILLIAM  F.  DENNING,  F.E.A.S. 

(Formerly  President  of  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society.) 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REVIEWS. 

Mr.  Denning  "writes  as  an  obfierver  of  skill  and  experience,  whilst  the  earl^  chapters 
on  the  inirention,  history,  and  deyelopment  of  the  telescope  are  replete  with  mterest  to 
all,  but  especially  to  those  who  are  themeelves  astronomical  obeenrers." — Athemgum^ 

"It  deserves  to  be  read  with  respect  and  attention  by  everj'  amateur  astronomer ;  nor 
can  the  task  prove  anything  but  a  pleasure  to  such  as  will  genially  commit  themaelves 
to  the  guidance  of  an  author  whose  arbitrary  dealingB,  here  and  there,  with  language 
impart  a  certain  raciness  to  the  ready  and  animated  now  of  his  discourse.  The  want, 
moreover,  of  such  an  unpretending  handbook  is,  we  believe,  genuinely  felt.  Many 
persons  are  the  possessors  of  telescopes  which  they  are  at  a  loss  how  to  employ. 
Intending  observers  cannot  do  better,  under  these  circumstances,  than  place  themselT^i 
under  Mr.  Deunings  guidance.  The  book  is  suitably  and  sufficiently  illustrated,  in 
large  measure  from  the  author's  original  drawings." — Saturday  Review,  May  23. 

*'  Mr.  Denning  is  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  Meteoric  Astronomy.  A  work  from  his  pen  will  therefore  be  read  -vrith 
much  interest  and  expectation  by  all  lovers  of  the  sublime  science,  and  his  readers  vrill 
not  be  disappointed.  This  is  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  work,  and  all  telescopists 
should  procure  a  copy  without  delay." — Philoaophical  Magazine  (J.  E.  Gore). 

"  Mr.  Denning  is  so  well  known  as  a  patient  observer  of  meteors  and  comets  that 
a  work  from  him  on  observational  astronomy  will  be  looked  upon  with  special 
in  terest." — Knowledge. 

"  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  well  executed  and  there  is  a  fairly  copious 
index.  Mr.  Denning's  work  will  we  trust  have  a  large  circulation,  for  it  thoroughly 
deserves  it.  The  book  would  make  an  admirable  addition  to  the  shelves  of  a  leading 
library." — Bristol  Times  and  Mirror, 

"  Since  the  appearance  of  Webb's  *  Celestial  Objects  for  Common  Telescopes^  I  much 
doubt  if  any  work  more  useful  to  the  amateur  observer  (and  notably  to  the  beginner) 
has  appeared  than  '  Telescopic  Work  for  Starlight  Evenings.*  One  conspicuous  merit  of 
Mr.  Denning's  excellent  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  ob?iously  written  by  a  Tnan 
possessing  the  most  thorough  personal  familiarity  with  the  objects  he  so  lucidly 
describes." — "F.R.A.S"  in  English  Mechanic. 

"  Mr.  Denning  has  written  in  a  straightforward  earnest  fashion  that  must  not  only 
make  many  difficulties  dear  to  his  readers  but  inspire  them  with  something  of  his  own 
determination  and  enthusiasm." — Observatory. 

**  A  glance  at  its  table  of  contents  will  interest  any  reader  of  Astronomv  who  knows 
anything  of  the  Author's  ability  as  a  practical  astronomer  and  a  ready  writer  on 
general  astronomical  themes." — Sidereal  Messenger. 

•*  Would-be  purchasers  of  telescopes  are  assisted  with  sound  advice,  would-be 
workers  with  telescopes  are  supplied  with  stimulating  suggestions."— c/ot/m^i/  of  the- 
British  Astronomical  Association. 

"  Mr.  Denning  is  one  of  the  keenest,  most  unwearying  observers  in  England^  and  Iho 
book  is  worthy  of  his  reputation." — Weekly  Mail. 
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XXIII.  Chemical  Actional  a  Distance.  fiyProf.W.OsTWALD*. 

APIECE  of  amalgamated  zinc,  as  is  well  known,  is  not 
attacked  by  dilute  acids  ;  if,  however,  a  platinum  wire 
be  wound  about  it,  solution  in  the  acid  takes  place  at  once 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Zinc,  armed  with  platinum, 
cannot  be  dissolved  in  solutions  of  neutral  salts,  as,  for 
instance,  potassium  sulphate  ;  if  a  few  drops  of  acid,  as  sul- 
phuric acid,  be  added  to  the  liquid,  solution  again  ensues. 

For  the  platinum  to  exercise  its  action,  it  is  only  necessan'^ 
that  it  remain  in  contact  with  the  zinc  at  a  single  point.  If 
zinc  and  platinum  be  made  into  a  curved  piece,  with  its  arms 
some  slight  distance  apart,  and  these  be  so  placed  in  a 
potassium-sulphate  solution  that  the  portions  of  the  liquid 
surrounding  each  arm  are  separated  by  a  wall  of  porous 
material,  such  as  unglazed  earthenware  or  parchment-paper, 
then  the  question  can  be  decided  which  metal,  zinc  or  pla- 
tinum, must  come  in  contact  with  the  acid  that  solution  may 
result. 

At  first  sight  the  question  seems  absurd ;  for  since  the  zinc 
is  to  be  dissolved,  it  seems  self-evident  that  the  acid  belongs 
with  the  zinc.  However,  if  the  experiment  be  tried,  one 
finds  exactly  the  reverse  :  the  zinc  does  not  dissolve  (with  the 
exception  of  traces  which  would  go  into  solution  in  any  event) 
when  the  potassium-sulphate  solution  about  it  is  acidified ;  it 

*  From  the  Sitzungtherichte  der  KgL  Sdchsischen  Oesellschaft  der 
Wis9enachafien  for  1891,  communicated  by  the  Author.  Translated  bv 
J.  E.  Trevor. 
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is  rapidly  dissolved,  on  the  contrary,  with  evolution  of  hv- 
drogen,  when  the  liquid  about  the  platinum  is  acidified.  The 
hydrogen  appears  on  the  platinum,  as  it  always  does  when 
these  two  metals  are  in  contact.  In  order,  under  the  de- 
scribed conditions,  to  bring  the  zinc  into  solution,  the  solvent 
must  be  allowed  to  act,  not  upon  the  metal  to  be  dissolved, 
but  upon  the  platinum  which  is  connected  with  it. 

Zinc  behaves  in  a  solution  of  common  salt  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  in  one  of  potassium  sulphate  ;  cadmium  shows 
the  same  behaviour.  Tin  is  quite  easily  dissolved  in  a  solu- 
tion of  common  salt  when  the  metal  is  connected  with  platinum 
and  the  liquid  about  the  latter  is  acidified.  Yet  in  a  solution 
of  potassium  sulphate,  tin  armed  with  platinum  is  dissolved, 
even  with  the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  very  slowly,  just  as 
this  metal  alone  is  attacked  only  in  slight  degree  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  behaviour  of  aluminium  is  similar  to 
that  of  tin  ;  yet  the  experiments  therewith  are  not  so  striking, 
because  with  a  neutral  solution  of  common  salt  it  develops 
bubbles  of  hydrogen  upon  its  own  surface  (which  is  pre- 
sumably to  be  referred  to  the  carbon  contained  in  the  metal); 
still,  at  least,  solution  takes  place  far  more  rapidly  when  the 
solution  of  salt  is  acidified  at  the  platinum.  In  potassium 
sulphate  also  there  ensues  almost  no  solution  upon  acidifying 
at  the  platinum,  just  as  dilute  sulphuric  acid  scarcely  acts 
upon  aluminium. 

The  phenomena  described  agree  in  this,  that  the  metals  in 
question  when  brought,  in  contact  with  platinum,  into  neutral 
salt-solutions,  are  dissolved  when  the  ordinary  solvents  of 
these  metals  are  allowed  to  act  upon  the  platinum.  It  mav 
be  asked  whether  the  metals  which  are  dissolved,  not  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  but  only  with  the  accompanying  action 
of  an  oxidizing  agent,  may  be  brought  into  solution  according 
to  tlie  same  fundamental  principle.  Experiment  answers  this 
question  affirmatively  ;  even  the  more  resisting  metals,  when 
connected  with  platinum,  upon  which  their  specific  solvent  is 
allowed  to  act,  are  dissolved  in  liquids  which  otherwise  never 
attack  them. 

So,  for  instance,  after  a  few  minutes  one  finds  considerable 
amounts  of  silver  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  the 
metal  has  been  connected  with  a  platinum  wire  near  which  a 
few  drops  of  chromic-acid  (or  potassium-bichromate)  solution 
have  been  added  to  the  sulphuric  acid.  At  the  same  time 
every  caution  may  be  employed  to  protect  the  silver  from 
contact  with  the  chromate,  and  yet  the  action  will  be  found  : 
the  experiment  decides  unequivocally  that  the  contact  of  the 
platinum  with  the  oxidizing  agent  conditions  the  dissolving 
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action.  Similarlj  silver  can  be  dissolved  in  a  solution  of 
sodinm  acetate. 

In  the  same  way  gold  may  be  dissolved  in  a  solation  of 
common  salt^  when  the  platinum  is  brought  in  contact  with 
chlorine  (with  a  salt-solution  saturated  with  chlorine).  After 
but  two  or  three  minutes,  in  the  solution  which  surrounds  the 
gold,  the  characteristic  reactions  of  this  metal  with  ferrous 
sulphate  or  stannous  chloride  may  be  obtained. 

I  have  for  the  most  part  carried  out  the  experiments  briefly 
described  here  by  bringing  into  a  small  beaker  an  open  short 
tabe  of  about  2  centim.  diameter,  closed  below  with  parch- 
menirpaper,  and  then  filling  both  with  the  indiflferent  liquid, 
taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  have  the  level  in  the  tube 
always  above  that  in  the  beaker.  In  the  tube  was  placed  the 
metal  to  be  dissolved,  the  platinum  wire  connected  therewith 
went  to  the  bottom  of  the  beaker.  The  solvents  added  were 
so  chosen  that  they  were  heavier  than  the  indiflerent  liquid; 
when  a  few  drops  thereof  were  brought  with  a  pipette  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  outer  vessel  they  remained  lying  there 
without  approaching  the  parchment-paper  partition,  which 
remained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  liquid.  Arker  the  close  of 
the  experiment  the  contents  of  the  glass  could  then  be  easily 
investigated. 

These  phenoniena,  which  were  in  part  already  known,  I 
have  termed  chemical  action  at  a  distance  ;  because  the  ap- 
pearance in  every  case  is  as  if  the  specific  solvent  of  the 
the  metals,  when  applied  at  the  platinum,  exercises  its  action 
at  a  distance  upon  the  metal  in  question.  As  concerns  the 
explanation,  therefore,  there  can  plainly  be  no  doubt  that  the 
electrolytic  relations  play  here  the  decisive  role.  In  fact  the 
simplest  means  of  deciding  whether  solution  ensues  or  not  is 
to  switch  a  moderately  sensitive  galvanometer  into  the  circuit 
between  the  metal  and  the  platinum.  While  compounds 
which  exert  no  action  give  a  current  of  only  short  duration^ 
which  falls  at  once  to  a  very  slight  amount,  addition  of  the 
acting  substance  (acid  or  oxidizing  agent)  to  the  platinum 
causes  at  once  a  strong  deflexion  of  the  needle.  No  deflexion, 
on  the  contrary,  is  observed  when  the  acting  substance  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  metal  to  be  dissolved. 

As  before  mentioned,  certain  phenomena  of  this  kind  are 
already  known.  Thomsen,  thirty  years  ago*,  described  a 
galvanic  element  which  consists   of  copper   in  dilute   sul* 

Shuric  acid  and  carbon  in  a  chromate  mixture  ;  on  closing 
ie  connexion  by  means  of  a  conductor  between  the  copper 
and  the  carbon,  the  metal,  which  alone  is  not  soluble  in  sul- 
•  roggendorffs  Annalen,  cxi.  p.  192  (18U0;. 
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pharic  acid,  goes  into  solution  as  sulphate.  It  is  also  known 
that  the  solution  of  zinc  and  similar  metals  in  dilute  acids  is 
extremely  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  "  electronegative " 
metals,  and  the  text-books  with  the  mention  of  this  fact  do 
not  neglect  to  emphasize  the  *'  galvanic  contrast"  which  con- 
ditions the  effect.  Yet  I  do  not  know  that  an  attempt  at  a 
closer  analysis  has  been  made,  an  effort  in  the  direction  of  an 
explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  "  galvanic  contrast "  can 
produce  such  action.  In  fact  these  actions,  like  so  many 
others,  seem  to  belong  with  those  for  which  a  satisfying 
explanation  can  be  first  gained  on  the  ground  of  the  Theory 
of  free  ionsy  of  Arrhenius.  They  then  assume  the  following 
form. 

Assume  a  metal,  as  zinc,  to  be  in  contact  with  the  solution 
of  an  electrolyte,  as  potassium  sulphate.  The  zinc  may  only 
go  into  solution  by  its  atoms  becoming  loosened  from  the 
metal  in  the  form  of  ions  with  their  corresponding  charges 
of  electricity.  In  what  manner  this  charging  with  electricity 
takes  place,  and  in  what  it  consists,  are  questions  which  we 
cannot  at  present  answer  ;  but  since  by  taking  positive  elec- 
tricity from  the  ions  of  the  metals  we  can  get  the  latter 
with  their  familiar  properties  again,  we  are  justified  in  looking 
upon  the  tjiking  up  of  positive  electricity  as  the  characteristic 
of  the  transition  of  a  metal  into  the  condition  of  ions. 

As  positive  ions  leave  the  originally  neutral  zinc,  the  latter 
becomes  charged  negatively  and  the  solution  positively.  This 
lasts  until  a  certain  definite  difference  of  potential  lias  been 
established  between  the  metal  and  the  solution,  according  to 
which  just  as  many  positive  ions  are  attracted  out  of  the 
solution  by  the  negative  charge  of  the  metal,  as  go  into  the 
solution  as  a  result  of  the  "solution-tension"  of  the  zinc*; 
then  equilibrium  occurs.  On  account  of  the  very  great  quan- 
tities of  electricity  carried  by  the  ions  the  necessary  quantities 
of  metal  are  extremely  slight,  in  general  too  slight  to  be 
shown  by  analytical  tests. 

The  zinc  is  accordingly  hindered  from  further  solution  by 
the  excess  of  positive  ions  which  exists  in  the  Hquid,  and  in 
order  to  make  further  solution  possible  these  ions  must  be 
removed.  If  another  metal,  for  example  platinum,  be  con- 
nected with  the  zinc,  this  assumes  the  same  negative  charge 
as  the  zinc.  If  the  platinum  be  dipped  into  the  liquid  this 
negative  charge  acts  electrostatically  upon  the  excess  of 
positive  ions,  and  these  collect  at  the  platinum. 

Now  the  facts  of  galvanic  polarization  show  that  the  elec- 

«  Refer  to  W.  Nernst,  Zeit^chrifl  fur  phyaikaUtoke  Cherme,  iv.  p.  160 

(1889). 
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trical  charge  can  only  be  directly  removed  from  the  ions  when 
they  come  into  contect  with  electrodes  of  the  same  nature. 
According  to  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  this 
occurs  omy  in  cases  of  positive  ions,  which  consist  of  metal 
atoms,  in  contact  with  electrodes  of  the  same  metal.  A 
system,  for  example,  of  two  zinc  plates  in  zinc-sulphate  solu- 
tion allows  the  weakest  galvanic  current  to  pass  through  and 
takes  up  no  charge  (not  considering  the  secondary  actions 
from  alterations  in  concentration,  which  do  not  concern  us 
here) ;  while,  for  example,  a  system  of  two  platinum  plates  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  allows  a  continuous  current  to  pass  only 
upon  the  application  of  electromotive  forces  of  definite  amount 
(over  1*8  volt),  after  a  not  inconsiderable  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity has  gathered  upon  the  plates  in  the  form  of  a  charge. 
We  must  conclude  from  this  that,  for  the  transfer  of  electricity 
from  an  ion  to  a  heterogeneous  electrode,  a  definite  difference 
of  potential  is  in  general  requisite,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  ion  as  well  as  upon  that  of 
the  electrode. 

To  return  to  the  above-mentioned  case,  it  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  positive  ion  and  of  the  electrode  whether 
the  former,  under  the  influence  of  the  difference  of  potential 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  zinc,  will  give  up  to  the  platinum 
its  electricity  or  not.  If  the  ion  be  the  potassium  of  potassium 
sulphate,  which  holds  the  electricity  very  firmly  and  only  gives 
it  up  under  the  action  of  potential  differences  of  between  two 
and  three  volts,  no  transfer  of  the  electricity  will  take  place. 
If,  however,  the  potassium  sulphate  at  the  plaiinum  wire  be 
replaced  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  difference  of  potential  then  at 
hand  is  sumcient  to  force  the  hydrogen  ions  thereof  to  part 
with  their  electrical  charges,  whereupon  they  escape  in  the 
fonn  of  ordinary  hvdrogen.  By  the  combination  of  this  posi- 
tive electricity  with  the  negative  of  the  metal  the  latter  is 
partially  neutralized,  the  zinc,  in  consequence  of  its  lowered 
negative  potential,  becomes  able  to  send  out  more  positive 
ions,  and  the  action  continues  as  long  as  metallic  zinc  or 
hydrogen  ions  remain  at  disposal. 

This  explanation  makes  apparent  why  in  this  case  the 
acid  must  be  at  the  platinum  and  not  at  the  zinc  ;  it  throws 
light  at  the  same  time  upon  all  the  peculiarities  which  are 
manifested  when  zinc  is  dissolved  in  acids,  and  which  have 
till  now  remained  insuflSciently  explained.  It  fonns  at  the 
same  time  the  starting-point  towards  an  understanding  of  the 
phenomena  connected  with  the  dissolving  of  the  metals  in 
general. 

Pure  zinc  does  not  dissolve  in  acids,  as  was  found  by  De 
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la  Rive;  well  amalgamated  zinc  has  the  same  property.  The 
metal  does  not  have,  in  this  case,  less  tendency  to  j2;o  into 
solution  than  when  impure  ;  for  if  it  be  connected  with  pla- 
tinum, copper,  or  any  other  similarly  acting  metal,  solution 
at  once  ensues.  The  difficulty  lies,  therefore,  plainly  not  in 
the  dissolving  o/tliezinCj  but  in  the  evolution  o/t/ie  hydrogen; 
when  this  latter  action  is  assisted  the  solution  takes  place,  in 
the  case  of  either  pure  or  amalgamated  metal.  That  the 
hydrogen  is  evolved  with  difficulty  at  the  zinc,  more  readily 
at  the  so-called  negative  metals,  lies  in  the  differences  of 
potential  towards  the  electrolyte.  Zinc  has  a  strong,  positive 
solution-tension,  that  is  it  sends  positive  ions  readily  into 
the  liquid  and  opposes  correspondingly  the  reverse  action, 
the  reception  of  positive  hydrogen  ions  and  the  removal  of 
their  charges.  Ihe  other  metals  in  contact  with  the  same 
electrolyte  develop  a  far  less  difference  of  potential,  or  pos- 
sibly one  of  opposite  sign,  and  either  offer  far  less  resistance 
to  the  discharging  of  the  hydrogen  or  even  assist  it. 

This  is  the  reason  why  zinc  dissolves  in  acids  when  in  con- 
tact with  other  metals  ;  it  is  clear  that  the  usual  form  of 
expression,  that  solution  takes  place  in  consequence  of  galvanic 
currents  between  the  zinc  and  the  other  metals,  does  not 
entirely  correspond  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  galvanic 
currents  are  indeed  inseparably  connected  vdth  the  act  of 
solution  ;  they  are,  however,  not  the  primary  agent  which 
effects  solution,  but  are  produced  by  the  act  of  solution  which 
they  must  necessarily  accompany,  because  the  question  is  one 
of  the  formation  and  displacement  of  ions.  Solution  ensues 
when  the  possibility  is  present  that  the  positive  ions  in  the 
solvent  may  in  any  way  be  removed  therefrom. 

Differing  from  the  simple  displacement  of  positive  ions,  as 
in  the  case  of  zinc  (as  also  magnesium,  cadmium,  and  a 
few  other  metals),  the  dissolving  of  such  metals  as  are  not 
able  to  effect  this  displacement  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  destruction  of  positive  ions,  or  what  has  the  same  effect, 
the  creation  of  negative  ions.  Both  are  accomplished  by  the 
action  of  oxidizing  agents,  the  first  by  means  of  reactions 
which  produce  non-electrolytes,  the  second  by  such  as  produce 
electrolytes. 

An  example  of  the  first  case  is  the  dissolving  of  copper  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  takes  place  slowly  under  the 
action  of  free  oxygen.  Here  the  hydrogen  ions  of  the  acid 
combine  with  the  oxygen  atoms  to  form  the  non-electrolyte 
water,  and  thereby  it  becomes  possible  for  a  corresponding 
number  of  copper  ions  to  be  formed,  that  is  for  the  copper  to 
go  into  solution. 
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An  example  of  the  second  case  is  the  dissolving  of  gold  in 
chlorine-water.  In  order  that  gold  ions  may  enter  the 
liquid  there  mnst  be  formed  there  a  corresponding  nmnber 
(three  times  greater)  of  chlorine  ions;  this  takes  place  by  the 
splitting  np  of  the  chlorine  molecules  of  the  chlorine-water 
inU)  negatively  charged  chlorine  ions. 

The  doser  analysis  of  these  reactions  leads  ns  consequently 
to  conclusions  by  which  certain  assamptions  in  regard  to 
the  electrical  charges  of  the  atoms  suflFer  not  inconsiderable 
changes.     Since  the  time  of  the  electrochemical  theory  of 
Berzelins  the  idea  has  been  held  that  the  holding  together  of 
the  atoms  in  molecules  is  conditioned  by  the  opposed  electrical 
charges  of  the  former,  and  this  representation  has  been  also 
applied  to  the  case  of  the  combination  of  the  mme  atoms, 
which  Berzelins  looked  upon  as  impossible.     According  to 
this  a  neutral  chlorine  molecule  would  have  to  yield  a  posi- 
tive and  a  negative  chlorine  atom  when  split  up.     But  such 
an  assumption    stands  in  complete    contradiction  with   ex- 
perience,  which  has  hitherto  made  us  acquainted  with  nega- 
tively charged  chlorine  atoms  exclusively,  and  we  have  not  the 
slightest  indication  that  positive  chlorine  ions  can  exist.     We 
must,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  face  of  the  entirely  general  fact 
of  the  formation  of  dissociated  chlorides  out  of  the  metals 
and  free  chlorine,  make  the  assumption  that  with  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  chlorine  molecules  Clj  into  chlorine  ions  (not 
CMorine  atoms,  as  are  formed  at  white  heat)  both  parts  of  the 
molecule  aasume  the  same  negative  charge.     This  seems  to 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  general  experience  that^  with  the 
formation  of  electrical  charges,  equal  quantities  of  positive 
and  negative  electricity  must  always  be  produced.     otiU  this 
principle  is  also  confirmed  here,  for  from  ordinary  chlorine 
negative  chlorine  ions  are  formed  only  under  such  circum- 
stances that,  at  the  same  time,  the  same  number  of  positive 
ions  is  produced.     The  great  activity  of  free  chlorine  in  its 
action  upon  metals  is  conditioned  by  the  great  inclination  of 
chlorine  to  pass  over  into  the  condition  of  ions  ;  iodine,  which 
presents  this  inclination  in  a  far  less  degree,  and  has  accord- 
ingly no  such  great  affinity  to  negative  electricity,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  has  correspondingly  a  far  less  capacity 
for  transferring  metals  into  the  condition  of  ions,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  customary  but  ill-chosen  expression,  to  combine 
with  them. 

These  considerations  give  us  the  explanation  for  the  action 
which  oxidizing  agents  show  upon  contact  with  platinum 
which  is  connected  with  the  "  nobler  "  metals.  If  we  have, 
for  example,  gold  in  a  solution  of  common  salt^  it  has  an 
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extremely  slight  tendency,  if  any  at  all,  to  form  ions  ;  it  is 
far  removed  irom  the  possibility  of  taking  from  the  sodium 
ions  the  necessary  positive  electricity.  The  entire  action  will 
then  be  limited  to  the  gathering  of  a  few  chlorine  ions  upon 
the  surface  of  the  gold,  and  of  a  corresponding  slight  excess 
of  sodium  ions  upon  the  platinum.  But  if  now  chlorine 
molecules  be  present,  they  find  here  opportunity  to  go  over 
into  negatively  charged  ions ;  the  corresponding  quantity  of 
positive  electricity,  which  must  be  produced  at  the  same  time, 
passes  through  the  platinum  to  the  gold,  and  the  latter  is  pat 
in  position  to  send  out,  or  one  may  say  is  directly  forced  to 
send  out,  a  corresponding  number  of  positively  charged  atoms, 
or  ions. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  here  that,  without  in  any  way  altering 
the  final  result,  the  explanation  may  be  also  given  somewhat 
dififerently.  Instead  of  recognizing  the  direct  cause  of  the 
action  in  the  tendency  of  chlorine  to  form  negative  ions,  the 
active  role  may  be  ascribed  to  the  gold,  and  to  it  be  referred 
a  positive  tendency,  though  slight  yet  at  hand,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  ions.  Chlorine  would  then  play  the  more  passive  role 
by  opposing  to  its  transfer  into  negative  ions  a  very  small 
resistance,  which  is  overcome  by  the  positive  tendency  of  the 
gold.  At  present  it  may  not  be  entirely  easy  to  decide 
finally  between  these  views  ;  yet,  without  a  closer  discussion 
of  the  question,  for  which,  however,  some  material  already  is 
at  hand,  I  believe  that  the  preference  is  due  to  the  first. 

This  presentation  brings  out  under  all  circumstances  the 
fact  that  the  great  significance  which  the  positive  ion  of  the 
electrolyte  has  in  cases  of  metals  of  the  character  of  zinc,  com- 
pletely disappears  in  this  case  of  the  nobler  metals.  In  fact, 
under  the  given  conditions,  gold  dissolves  as  well  when  sodium- 
chloride  solution,  as  when  hydrochloric  acid,  both  saturated 
with  chlorine,  is  present  at  the  platinum,  which  proves  that 
the  positive  ion  present,  which  suflers  no  change  at  all  by  the 
action,  is  not  concerned,  but  instead  only  the  substance  which 
is  able  to  famish  negative  ions.  WesJter  oxidizing  agents, 
that  is  such  with  less  tendency  towards  the  formation  of 
negative  ions,  as  for  example  bromine^  are  inefiective,  as  I 
have  convinced  myself  by  making  the  experiment. 

It  is  perhaps  fitting,  at  this  place,  to  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  the  expressions  "  Tendency  '^  and  "  Inclination,''  of 
which  use  has  here  been  made.  Expressions  of  this  kind  are 
properly  looked  upon  in  exact  science  as  suspicious,  so  long 
as  they  are  not  accompanied  by  satisfying  explanation  in  the 
form  of  a  controllable  definition.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
manifests  itself  everywhere  the  need  of  expressions  of  this 
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Idnd  for  the  representation  of  natural  occurrences,  and  the 
canse  thereof  lies  in  the  following. 

The  difierent  forms  of  energy  may  he,  as  is  known,  always 
resolrod  into  two  factors,  one  of  which  possesses  the  pro- 
perty that,  in  a  system  with  a  definite  kind  of  energy,  a  con- 
dition independent  of  the  time  may  obtain  only  when  this, 
which  Helm  calls  the  intensity  factory  has  the  same  value 
everywhere  in  the  system.  Conversely,  anything  happens 
in  the  system  only  under  the  condition  that  the  values  of  this 
factor  at  two  places  thereof  are  different.  Difference  of  the 
intensity-factor  is  therefore  the  cause  that  anything  happens, 
and  every  difference  of  this  kind  represents  a  "  Tendency  ' 
or  *'  Inclination  "  of  the  system  to  equalize  the  difference. 
Now  there  are  possibilities,  as  shall  in  another  place  be  more 
folly  explained,  of  hindering  this  equalization  by  the  bringing 
to  bear  of  appropriate,  opposing  intensity-differences  of  another 
form  of  energy ;  these  are  exactly  the  cases  in  which  the 
above-mentioned  expressions  "  Tendency  ''  and  "  Inch'nation  " 
clearly  present  themselves,  because  the  action  is  ready  to 
take  place  at  any  time  when  the  hindrance  present  is  re- 
moved. In  this  sense,  that  the  system  of  metals,  electrolytes^ 
Ac.  at  hand  contains  differences  of  intensity  of  chemical 
energy,  which  are  compensated  by  corresponding  opposing 
differences  of  electrical  intensity,  or  of  potential,  ana  which 
assert  themselves  first  when,  by  establishment  of  the  electric 
conduction,  the  latter  are  made  to  vanish, — ^in  this  sense  have 
tendency  and  indinaium  been  used  in  the  preceding,  and,  after 
this  explanation,  the  further  use  of  these  terms  may  well 
appear  permissible. 

if  we  now  turn  back  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  we 
see  that  the  dissolving  of  metals  is  in  all  cases  in  so  far  electric, 
as  it  depends  upon  the  changing  of  the  metals  into  (electri- 
cally charged)  ions.  The  marked  activity  of  the  metals  in 
the  development  of  electric  currents  depends,  on  the  one  hand, 
upon  their  capacity  to  undergo  this  change,  on  the  other 
upon  their  capacify  of  "metallic"  conduction.  Further, 
wnen  currents  cannot  be  developed  because  the  necessary 
conductors  are  wanting,  the  quantity  of  energy  corresponding 
to  the  change  may  assume  the  form  of  heat ;  as  occurs,  for 
example,  with  the  dissolving  of  metals  which  do  not  separate 
hydrogen,  such  as  copper,  silver,  bismuth,  &c.,  in  nitric  acid 
or  aqua  regia.  In  this  case  the  question  is  also  one  of  the 
replacement,  by  metal  ions,  of  the  hydrogen  ions  present ; 
but  since  the  metal  is  not  able  to  take  the  electricity  neces«« 
sary  for  the  change  directly  from  the  hydrogen,  a  cause  must 
be  present  to  assist  this  action.    Here,  for  example,  the  oxygen 
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of  the  nitric  acid  serves  the  purpose.  As  the  latter  is  reduced 
to  nitrous  acid,  a  bivalent  oxygen  atom,  that  is  one  with  two 
negative  electrical  charges,  becomes  free  and,  with  two  posi- 
tive hydrogen  ions,  forms  water.  Thereby  two  metal  ions 
with  their  corresponding  positive  charges  can  enter  the  liquid, 
or,  in  other  words,  are  forced  thereto  oy  the  excess  of  nega- 
tive ions  now  contained  in  the  liquid.  The  electricity  remain- 
ing in  the  metal  compensates  the  positive  electricity,  which, 
according  to  the  general  law  of  the  "  Conservation  of  Elec- 
tricity," must  be  developed  npon  the  separation  of  the  negative 
oxygen  atom.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add  that  all  the 
quantities  of  electricity  in  question  are,  by  Faraday's  law, 
exactly  equal  to  one  another. 

Finally,  the  question  presents  itself  whether  galvanic  cur- 
rents may  not  also  be  developed  in  aqueous  solutions  without 
the  help  of  any  metal,  only  by  means  of  formation  and  de- 
struction of  ions.  Let  us  consider  a  liquid  which  has  the 
capacity  of  developing  positive  ions,  and  a  second  in  contact 
with  it  which  can  create  negative  ions  (or  destroy  positive 
ones)  ;  then  the  actions  will  again  occur  with  especial  readi- 
ness when  care  is  taken  that  the  corresponding  quantitias  of 
electricity  be  conducted  away.  This  is  effected  by  the  inser- 
tion of  conductors  of  the  first  class,  which  are  not  chemically 
attacked,  and  which  are  connected  so  as  to  make  possible  a 
reciprocal  neutralization  of  the  displaced  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity. 

This  case  becomes  realized  when  we  bring,  for  example,  a 
solution  of  ferrous  chloride;,  in  contact  with  one  of  sodium 
chloride  containing  free  chlorine,  and  dip  in  both  solutions 
connected  electrodes  of  carbon  or  platinum.  The  bivalent 
ferrous  ions  in  the  ferrous  chloride  change  into  trivalent  ferric 
ions.  The  negative  quantity  corresponding  to  the  positive 
electricity  is  discharged  through  the  electrode  into  the  chlo- 
rine solution,  and  suppHes  there  the  amount  of  electricity 
necessary  for  the  change  of  the  molecular  chlorine  into 
chlorine  ions,  and  this  action  continues  until  the  supply  of 
ferrous  ions  or  chlorine  molecules  is  exhausted. 

It  becomes  at  once  clear  that  here  we  have  again  to  do 
with  a  chemical  ^^  Action  at  a  distance  "  of  the  above-described 
kind.  For  it  plainly  makes  no  difference  u&  to  the  action 
whether  the  solutions  of  ferrous  chloride  and  of  chlorine  are  in 
immediate  contact,  or  are  separated  from  each  other  by  any 
electrolyte,  as  for  example  sodium-chloride  solution.  For 
since  the  transfer  of  electricity  takes  place  from  and  to  the 
ions  of  the  electrolytes,  the  ferric  chloride  is  formed  in  this 
case  not  directly  from  iiie  chlorine-water  but  at  the  submerged 
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platinam  plate,  and  the  chlorine  seemB  consequently  not  to 
exert  its  action  where  it  itself  is  located,  but  at  any  arbitrary 
distance.  Since,  under  the  customary  views,  this  pnenomenon 
presents  a  rather  unusual  aspect,  I  shall  descrioe  in  a  few 
words  a  suitable  arrangement  of  the  experiment. 

The  solutions  in  question  are  put  into  two  small  glass 
beakers  ;  in  one  ferrous  chloride,  in  the  other  a  solution  of 
sodiam  chloride  saturated  with  chlorine  :  in  the  place  of  the 
latter  a  solution  of  bromine  in  common  salt  solution,  or  one 
of  potassium  bichromate  and  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  con- 
veniently used.  In  each  ^lass  is  placed  a  platinum  electrode, 
and  both  these  are  joined  by  metallic  connexion  through  a 
galvanometer.  Finally  the  circuit  is  closed  by  an  inverted 
siphon-tube  filled  with  salt-solution,  the  ends  of  the  tube  being 
closed  by  parchment-paper.  The  galvanometer  indicates  at 
once  a  current  which  passes  in  the  liquid  from  the  ferrous 
chloride  to  the  chlorine,  and  at  the  electrode  in  the  ferrous 
chloride  this  salt  changes  into  the  ferric  chloride.  In  order 
to  render  it  evident  that  the  action  takes  place  neither  at  the 
parchment-paper  nor  uniformly  in  the  entire  liquid,  but  is 
limited  to  the  surface  of  the  electrode,  where  the  formation 
of  ferric  ions  from  ferrous  ions  by  the  transfer  of  positive 
electricity  is  alone  made  possible,  the  ferrous-chloride  solution 
(which  is  previously  to  oe  completely  reduced  by  digestion 
with  iron  powder)  may  be  treated  with  a  little  potassium 
snlphocyanate  ;  the  development  of  the  red-brown  coloration 
exclusively  at  the  electrode  becomes  then  readily  apparent. 

In  place  of  ferrous  chloride  there  may  of  course  be  employed 
any  other  "  reducing  "  solution.  In  order  to  realize  a  case, 
where  the  transfer  of  electricity  takes  place  without  the  inter- 
vention of  metal  ions,  I  have  combined  sodium  bisulphite 
with  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  containing  bromine,  and 
have  observed  entirely  similar  results  ;  even  when  the  con- 
nexion is  made  by  a  siphon  filled  with  a  solution  of  pure 
salt,  in  a  few  moments  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be 
detected  by  means  of  an  acid  solution  of  barium  chloride, 
while  at  the  same  time  sodium  bromide,  that  is  bromine  ions, 
has  been  formed  on  the  other  side. 

The  change  in  the  ions  of  the  sulphite,  which  here  takes 
place,  may  be  explained  in  different  ways.  There  exist  in 
sodium  bisulphite  solution  the  negative  ions  HSOg.  The 
change  of  these  into  the  more  stable  negative  ions  of  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  represented  by  the  reaction 

2HS084  H,0=H8S08  +  HaSO^ 

in  which  the  resulting  acids  may  be  considered  as  partially  or 
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wholly  dissociated.  In  order  that  this  may  become  possible, 
both  of  the  negative  units  of  electricity  of  the  HSOs  ions  must 
be  removed  ;  tney  pass  through  the  electrode  to  the  other  solu- 
tion, where  they  serve  to  change  a  bromine  molecule,  Brj,  into 
bromine  ions.  The  same  result  is  reached  when  the  bivalent 
ions  of  the  neutral  sulphite,  S  Os,  are  supposed  to  be  changetl 
into  sulphuric  acid  according  to  the  reaction 

S08+H,0=H,S04; 

for  every  molecular  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  formed,  two 
units  (of  96540  coulombs  each)  of  negative  electricity  must 
pass  through  the  connecting  wires. 

The  electromotive  forces  which  are  developed  when  different 
solutions  act  upon  the  same  metal  are  not  unknown  ;  they 
were  first  extensively  investigated  by  R.  Arrott*  and  later  by 
A.  Wright  and  C.  Thompson  f.  The  possibility  of  analysing 
more  closely  the  actions  upon  which  they  depend  and  of 
understanding  these  actions  in  this  fundamental  cnaracter,  was 
first  given  by  the  consideration  of  the  electrical  relations  of 
the  ions,  which  indeed  before  Arrhenins  developed  his  so 
extremely  fniitful  theory,  was  not  carried  out. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  add  that  the  description  of  some  of 
the  experiments,  which  are  communicated  here,  was  completely 
worked  out  at  my  writing-table,  before  1  had  seen  anything  of 
the  phenomena  in  tptestion.  After  making  the  experiments  on 
the  following  day,  it  was  found  that  nothing  in  the  description 
required  to  be  altered.  I  do  not  mention  this  from  feelings 
of  pride,  but  in  order  to  make  clear  the  extraordinary  ease 
and  security  with  which  the  relations  in  question  can  be  con- 
sidered on  the  principles  of  Arrhenius's  theory  of  free  ions. 
Such  facts  speak  more  forcibly  than  any  polemics  for  the 
value  of  this  theory. 

A  number  of  interesting  phenomena,  with  which  I  have 
met  in  further  investigations  on  this  chemical  action  at  a  dis- 
tance, will  be  presented  at  another  opportunity.  I  hope  like- 
wise, as  soon  as  I  can  find  the  necessary  time,  to  be  able  to 
produce  some  pertinent  quantitative  measurements.  I  do  not 
mention  this  to  keep  others  at  present  from  the  carrying  out 
of  such  experiments  and  measurements,  but,  on  the  contrarv, 
in  order  to  express  my  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  search- 
ing quantitative  study  of  this  field. 

University  Laboratory  of  Physical  Chemistrv, 
LBipsic,  Germany,  May  1891. 


*  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxii.  p.  427  (1843). 
t  Joum.  Chem.  "Sec.  1887,  p,  672. 
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XXIV.  Relation  of  Volta  Electromotive  Force  to  Latent  Heat, 
Specific  Grraoitv,  8fc.  of  Electrolytes.  By  Dr.  G.  QoRB, 
F.R.S.* 

IN  a  research  "  On  Changes  of  Voltaic  Energy  of  Alloys 
during  Fusion  "  (Phil.  Mag.  arUe^  p.  27)  I  have  shown 
that  when  an  alloy  of  bismuth,  lead,  tin,  and  cadmium,  and 
one  of  bismuth,  lead,  and  tin,  changed  from  the  solid  to 
the  liquid  state  by  gradual  and  uniform  application  of 
heat  whilst  immersed  in  a  suitable  electrolyte,  it  suddenly 
increased  in  electropositive  state,  showing  that  whilst  ab- 
sorbing latebt  heat  it  acquired  greater  electromotive  force, 
and  that  when  these  alloys  solidified,  reverse  effects  occurred. 
H.  J.  Begnauld  had  previously  shown  {Comptes  Rendus  Acad. 
Sd,  June  10,  1878 ;  Chemical  News,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  33)  that 
liquid  gallium  was  electropositive  to  solid  gallium  in  a  neutral 
solution  of  gallons  sulphate. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether,  in  cases  where  the  mere  act 
of  mixing  or  diluting  electrolytes  is  known  to  be  attended  by 
absorption  of  heat,  a  similar  increase  of  the  power  of  exciting 
electromotive  force  occurs,  I  took  the  separate  ingredients 
of  a  chilling-mixture,  each  in  a  liquid  state  and  at  the  same 
atmospheric  temperature,  measured  the  electromotive  force 
of  a  simple  couple  of  cadmium  and  platinum  f  in  each  liquid 
separately  by  the  null  method  of  balance,  with  the  aid  of  a 
suitable  thermoelectric  pile  (see  Proc.  Birm.  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  iv. 
p.  130 ;  The  Electrician,  1884,  vol.  xii.  p.  414),  and  a  galva- 
nometer, then  mixed  the  liquids,  immediately  took  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mixture,  and,  after  having  allowed  the  liquid 
to  acqiure  the  atmospheric  temperature,  measured  the  electro- 
.motive  force  of  the  couple  in  it.  As  the  changes  of  energy 
depend  upon  each  of  the  ingredients  of  the  mixture,  it  was 
necessary  in  each  case  to  consider  the  alterations  of  the  mean 
amount  of  electromotive  force. 

Distilled  water  was  used  in  making  all  the  solutions.  The 
proportions  of  substances  employed  were  in  nearly  all  cases 
simple  multiples  of  their  equivalent  weights.  The  thermo- 
meter employed  in  the  first  four  experiments  was  graduated 
to  '2  of  a  Fahr.  degree,  and  that  used  in  all  the  other  ones 
was  capable  of  being  read  to  '01  of  a  Centigrade  degree.  The 
following  are  the  particulars  of  the  experiments : — 

*  Commtmicated  by  the  Author. 

t  In  experiments  "  Noe..7  and  15/'  a  xioc-platinum  couple  was  used. 
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Experiment  1. 

Saturated  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Sodium  +  Dilute 
Sulphunc  Acid. 

4  oz.  by  vol.  of  sat  sol.  of  Na,S04         (  Temp,  before  mixing  56-6 
„      „      lvol.H2S04+19Tol8.H,Of      „     after        „       54-4 

Deciease      l'2F.deg. 
E.M.F.  with  Cd+  Pt  at  55°-6  Fahr. 

Volts.  Volts, 

raute  H°io^^.Cl-^78 !  C»lc.  mean  E.M.F.  by  rol.=M888 

The  mixture  =  1-1780 

p.cent. 

Increase    *O40lBd-61 

The  mean  electromotive  force  had  therefore  increased  whilst 
heat  was  being  absorbed  and  rendered  latent. 

In  all  the  remaining  experiments  the  influence  of  dilation 
with  water  alone  was  examined. 

Experimeitt  2. 

823*5  grains  of  liquefied  "  glacial  Acetic  Acid  '* 
(CaH403)  + Water. 

Fahr. 

60  C.C.  of  glacial  acid  t  Temperature  before  mixing    67*8 

21     „      water  . . . .  (         „  after        „  66-2 

Decrease      1*6  F.deg. 

E.M.F.  with  Cd  +  Pt  at  17^  C. 

Volte.  Volte. 

Wate?*^!*^..*^"*  =  ^.ffl^^*"  E.M.F.  by  weight  «  1-0344 

The  diluted  acid         =  M074 

p.cent» 

Increase      -073  a  7-06 

Experiment  3. 

430  grains  of  Tartaric  Acid  in  310  grains  of  Water  +  Water. 

fUir. 
30  C.C.  of  the  strong  acid  solution  )  Temp,  before  mixing . .  53*6 
20    „       water  |      „     after        „       . .    63-2 

Decrease    *3 F.deg. 
B.M.F.  with  Cd  +  Pt  at  61°  Fahr. 

Volte.  Volts. 

The^ncent  add  8ol-  =  l;Jg7  |  MeanE.M.F.  bj  weight*  -9161 

llie  diluted'  acid  "  *  * =1 1074 

p.cent 

Increase    -1923^2 1*0 
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The  mean  electromoUve  force  had  increased  21  per  cent.; 
notwithstanding  that  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  was  rela- 
tively small,  and  that  the  water  had  nearly  24  per  cent,  less 
power  of  exciting  electromotive  force  than  the  concentrated 
acid  solation. 

Experiment  4. 

575  grains  of  Nitrate  of  Ammonium  in  662  grains  of 
Water  +  Water. 

Eahr. 
44  centim.  of  sat.  sol.  of  AmNOs )  Temp,  before  mixing  60*0 
U         n         water f       „      after         „         62-0 

Decrease    S'OF.deg. 

E.M.F.  with  Cd  +  Pt  at  60''  Fahr. 

Volts.  Volts. 

W^*^.  "1^:.  .'!^.^.^'=-850  ( MeanE.M.F.by  weight=-9680 

The  dilated  wlution  s»t>930 

p.cent. 

Increase    *0400=?4'18 

When  two  similar  couples  of  cadmium  platinum^  one  being 
in  the  conoentrated  and  the  other  in  the  diluted  solution, 
were  opposed  to  each  other  with  the  galvanometer  in  the 
circuit,  the  one  in  the  diluted  liquid  showed  slightly  the 
greater  electromotive  force  ;  this  was  a  much  more  delicate 
test.  It  is  evident  that  notwithstanding  the  water  had  about 
fourteen  per  cent,  less  power  than  the  saturated  solution  of 
exciting  electromotive  force,  its  addition  to  that  liquid  did 
not  reduce  the  mean  amount  of  that  property. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  experiments  a  more  sensitive  ther- 
mometer capable  of  measuring  '01  of  a  Centigrade  degree  was 
employed. 

Experiment  5. 

Saturated  solution  of  Nitrate  of  Sodium  +  Water. 

0. 
500  groiDS  NaNOs  in  48  c.c.  of  water )  Temp,  before  mixing  lo*40 
298  C.C.  of  water    (    ^      after        „       13-98 

Decrease    1*42  C.deg. 

E.M.F.  with  Cd  +  Pt  at  18^  C. 

Volts  Volte 

Wat^!'!^^."^^.'!^?^                }  ^"^^^^^  ^'^^'  ^^^  weights  •881«> 
The  dilated  solution   =1*0044 


p.cent. 

lucreaae    '1228sl3i) 
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Experiment  6. 
Saturated  solution  of  Nitrate  of  Strontium  +  Water. 

0. 

000  grains  Sr2N03  in  «3c.c.  of  water  I  Temp,  before  mixing  15'62 
164-5  C.C.  of  water f       „     after        „       14*44 

Decrease    1080.deg. 

E.M.F.  with  Cd  +  Pt  at  18°  C. 

Volt.  Volt 

The  saturated  solution  =s'$)830(  w        i^^/rw  v        •  w     r^^,. 

Water =-860  |  ^®*°  E.M.F.  by  weight='9046 

The  diluted  solution         =s'97S7 

p.cent 

Increase    -0741ss8'I0 

Experiment  7. 

Solution  of  40  grains  of  Chloride  of  Sodium  in  40  c.c. 
of  Water +  40  c.c.  of  Water. 

I  did  not  ascertain  the  change  oi,  temperature  produced  by 
dilution  in  this  case.  J.  Thomsen  and  others  had  already 
shown  by  experiment  that  the  dilution  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium  is  attended  by  absorption  of  heat. 

E.M.F.  with  Zn  +  Pt  at  22°  C. 

Volts.  Volts. 

The  strong  solution =1-2471 1  xn         a^^rx^  y. 
Water   .?........  =M270f  ^®*°    ^^'^'^'  ^7  weight«M889 

The  diluted  solution  =1-2657 

p.cent. 

Increase    '0668«5-61 

Experiment  8. 
Strong  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Sodium  +  Water. 

142gram8NaaS04  in  76-4  c.c.  of  water )  Temp,  before  mixing  16-22 
40-6  C.C.  of  water f       „     after        „       16-08 

Decrease      *14  0.deg. 
E.M.F.  with  Cd  +  Pt  at  18^  C. 

Volt.  VolU 

The  strong  solution  =  -998  I  »,_,    «  ,,  „  ,         .  ,  ^         ^^,^ 

AVater. . .    *  -860  f  ^"^  ^''^^'^'^  V  ^^ight  =   -OoLO 

The  diluted  solution »  -987^ 

p.tvnt. 

Increase    •tti50as3-77 
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Experiment  9. 

StroDg  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonium  +  Water, 

0. 
264  gns.  Am^^  in 69*80.0.  of  water  )  Temp,  before  xnizlDg  14*08 
46  CO.  of  water ....'. \      „     after        „       14*84 

Decrease        *14  C.  deg. 
E.M.F.  with  Cd  +  Pt  at  18°  C. 

Volt  Volt. 

KtT!"!.'?^"^?''  =  leo^l  ^«^  E-^-^-  ^y  ^«i»^*  =  ^^ 

The  diluted  solution  «  -9768 

-       p.cent. 
Increase    •0402s4*30 

Experiment  10. 

Strong  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Sodium  +  Water. 

0. 
106  gms.  Na^CO,  in  58c.c.  of  water )  Temp,  before  mizingB  12*70 
68c.cofwater |       „    after       „      =12*42 

Decrease        -28  G.  deg. 
E.M.F.  with  Cd  +  Pt  at  16°  C. 

Volt  Volt, 

m^ng solution  «  'J^\^^e^^,^:E,hj^^\^},t  =  7072 

The  diluted  solution"       ■=  '7627 

p.oent. 

Decrease       *0445=5*58 

Experiment  11.  ^ 

Strong  solution  of  Nitrate  of  Potassium + Water. 

0. 
200  grains  of  KNO,  in  68  c.c.  of  water )  Temp,  before  mixing  15*24 
68  CO.  of  water.... J       „    after       „        14*70 

Decrease        '64  0.  deg. 
E.M.F.  with  Cd+Pt  at  18°  C. 

Volts.  Volta. 

WatS™"^  "^.^r?.""  «^*860^  I  ^^"^  ^•^•^-  ^y  ""^^^^^^  '^^ 

The  diluted  solution         =1*01688 

p.cent. 

Increase    '07168=7*67 

Experiment  12. 

Strong  solution  of  Chloride  of  Ammonium  +  Water. 

400  ^Ds  AmCl  in  86*6  c.c.  of  water  I  Temp,  before  mixing  14*80 
laO-Occof water \       „    after        „       14*61 

Decrease        '19  C.  deg. 
PhU.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  32.  No.  195.  August  1891.       M 
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E.M.F.  with  Cd+Pt  at  18°  C, 

Volt  Volt. 

The  dilated  solution  *92486 

p.oent. 

Increase    0345  b3'87 

As  in  each  of  the  foregoing  twelve  instances  there  was  ab- 
sorption of  heat  during  the  act  of  dilution,  I  now  examined 
some  cases  in  which  dilution  is  known  to  be  attended  by 
evolution  of  heat.  Care  was  taken  to  select  those  in  which 
chemical  action  as  usually  understood  did  not  operate. 

JExperiment  13. 

272  grains  of  Hydrated  Acetate  of  Sodium  in 
Water  +  Water. 

'lo^llf/of?;^^^^^^  i^ 

165  C.C.  of  water     I       »     *^'        "  ^^^ 


Increase    '14  C.  deg. 
E.M.F.  with  Cd  +  Pt  at  20°  C. 

Volt  Volt 

water?""*^"*"^ ''^«^  So^  ( ^^^  E-M-F'  ^y  ^^'«^^^  '^712 

The  diluted  solution  =  -9072 

p.cent. 

Inctease    *036  =413 

Experiment  14. 

Strong  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesium 
in  Water  +  Water. 

.  •       -c. 

240  grains  of  anhydrous  MgSO,  in  I  ^         ^^^^  ^,^.        ^^.^ 

iifcrofw^r ;;::::;::::;::[    '  ^^^   ^^    ^^ 

Increase         22  C.  deg. 
E.M.F.  with  Cd  +  Pt  at  20^ 

■  ■  Volt  Volt 

wLf^'!^.!^?!'*!''."  =  -850 1  M^"^  E.M.R  by  weight  =  -900 

The  diluted  solution        =  -9787 

p.cent. 

Increase    •OySTteS'T-l- 

Experiment  15. 

Concentrated  solution  of  Chloride  of  Potassium  +  Water. 

This  case  was  selected  from  the  curve  of  electromotive 
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force  given  in  "  Pig.  8  *'  on  page  489  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine,  Deo.  1890^  as  showing  an  increase  of  electro-* 
motive  force  on  dilation. 

C. 
20  gmiiw  of  KCl  in  20  c.c.  of  water  I  Temp,  before  mixing    14*60 
180  C.C  of  water |       „     after        „         14-64 

Increase    *04C.deg. 
E.M.F.  with  Zn  +  Pt  at  21-5°  C. 

7olt«.  Volts. 

Watef'^f.'!'^!'!^.''.''  Z  }:l^}MeanE.M.F.byweight=1133l 

The  dauted  soiution         =1-2660 

p.  cent. 

Increase      -1210=10*75 

The  mean  electromotive  force  had  increased  10*75  per  cent, 
notwithstanding  that  there  was  not  only  no  absorption,  but 
even  a  slight  evolution  and  loss  of  heat  daring  the  act  of 
dilation. 

Experiment  115. 

Saturated  solution  of  Caustic  Soda  +  Water. 

0. 
600  grains  of  90  per  cent.  Soda  in 

37  C.C  of  water 

384  4  C.C.  of  water    


Temp,  before  mixing  16*74 
„     after        „       23'86 


Increase      8*14  C.  deg. 
E.M.F.  with  Cd  +  Pt  at  18°  0. 

Volt.  Volt, 

Stef '!?*^.'^^."*^^^      ;gj^  }MeanE:M.F.by  weight=-8602 

The  diluted  solution         «-80004 

p.cent. 

Increase     0298  =3*46 

Experimerd  17. 

50  c.c.  of  Concentrated  Aqueous  Hydrochloric  Acid  +  Water. 

Q 
655 


minsofHjO    V  after  16 

81-6  C.C.  of  water    |       "     ^^^        »        ^^ 


12 
62 


Increase      2*40  C.  deg. 
E.M.F.  with  Cd  +  Pt  at  18°  C. 

Volte.  VolU. 

ne^ncentaat(^add= 1*336^    ^^"^  E.M. F. by  weight »  -9148 

The  dilated  acid  *       »l*2u^ 

p.  cent. 

Increase      •28e9=31*39 
M2 
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Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  heat  during  dilation^  the  mean 
electromotive  force  had  greatly  increased.  The  electromotive 
force  was  quite  variable  m  the  acid  solutions  owing  to  their 
great  degrees  of  strength  and  the  evolution  of  gas. 

Experiment  18. 

Partly  diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  +  Water. 

The  acid  was  sufficiently  diluted  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  definite  hydrate  by  chemical  union. 

O. 
80  C.C.  of  HaS04  in  20  c.c.  of  water  I  Temp,  before  mixing  13*0 
SOccofwater f      „     after        „        24-0 

Increase      H'OCdeg. 

E.M.F.withCd  +  Ptatl5°C. 

Volts.  Volts. 

watet'""!*.*?'!^.!^^  =^^     I  ^"^  ^'M-^-  ^y  ^*^^»^*=  -^^ 

The  diluted  solution  =1-1960 

p.  cent. 

Increase    b  *2d75ts24-68 

Notwithstanding  the  great  loss  of  heat,  there  was  a  large 
increase  of  the  mean  amount  of  electromotive  force. 

Experiment  19. 

Concentrated  solution  of  Caustic  Potash  +  Water, 

o. 

377  gms.  of  KHO  in  233  c.c.  of  water  I  Temp,  before  mixing    11*74 
165-7  c.c.  of  water   j      „     after        „         11-76 

Increase        *02  C.  deg. 

E.M.F.  with  Od  +  Pt  at  17°  C. 

Volt.  Volt 

WatrT*!*^."^.!?^:  Z  iff  [MeanE.M.F.byweight=-8779 

The  diluted  solution        *   =s-8929 

p.cent. 

Increase    O160ssl-7 

Experiment  20. 

Diluted  solution  of  Caustic  Ammonia  +  Water. 

0. 

94'7  grains  AmHO  in  97*  9c.c.  of  water)  Temp,  before  mixing    13*46 
62-8  c.c.  of  water |       „    after       „        13-56 

Decrease        -10  C.  deg. 
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E.M,F.  with  Cd  +  P{  at  18°  0. 

Volt.  Volt 

y^ll^,^'^!^'^^^^^^  1  ^^  E-^-F-  by weiglit=-8746 

The  more  diluted  Bolution  =8786 

p-cent. 

Increase    -004  ='45' 

The  amounts  of   electromotive   force    in  this   case  were 
variable. 

The  following  table  contains  the  chief  results  of  the  ex- 
periments : — 

Tablb  I. 


Mixture. 

Temperature, 

Mean  E.M.F. 

Solution  of  Na,80,+dilute  H^SO^  ... 
Liquid  Aoetio  Acid+ Water 

Decrease 
»» 
»i 
>i 
*$ 
9* 
i» 
If 

t» 

»» 

Increase 
i» 
I* 

n 
» 
i» 
»> 
>t 

Degrees. 
1-2  Fahr. 
1-6     „ 

3    „ 

80    ., 

1-420. 

1-08  „ 

? 

•14  „ 

•14.. 

•28  ,. 

•54  „ 

•19,. 

•14  „ 

•22  „ 

^„ 

714  „ 

2-38  „ 

1100  „ 

•02.. 

•10  „ 

Increase 

II 

it 

}i 

»> 

»> 

i« 

*i 

If 
Decrease 
Increase 

II 

»» 

i> 

It 

1* 

>i 
»» 
11 

•0401 
•073 
•1923 
•040 
•1228 
•0741 
••0668 

asr)9 

•0402 
•0445 
•0715 
•0345 
•0360 
•0787 
•  1219 
•0298 
•2872 
•2375 
•1U50 
•0O4 

Solution  of  Tartaric  Acid4- Water   ... 
„            AmNO.+Water 

NaNO,  +     „     

8r2N0.4-    „     

„           NaCl     +     „     

NajSO,+     „     

Am-SO^-f     , 

Na.CO.+     

„          kNo,  +    „     

''        Afnor  4-  .. 

NaAcetate+.,      

„           MgSO^  +     „     

I,         KCl  '  4-    f,    

NaHO  +    

„           HCl      +    „     

H.SO4  +    „     

KHO    +    „     

HaN      +     ..     

The  various  cases  of  absorption  and  evolution  of  heat  given 
in  this  table  agree  with  those  given  bj  J.  Thomson  in  his 
thermochemical  researches  (see  P.  Muir's  'Elements  of 
Thermal  Chemistry,'  Appendix  v.). 

An  inspection  of  the  results  thus  obtained  shows,  Ist^  that 
in  19  cases  out  of  20  diluting  an  electrolyte  or  ndxing  it  with 
another  increased  the  mean  amount  of  electromotive  force  of  the 
two  liquids ;  and  2nd,  that  in  12  instances  out  of  the  20 
there  %va8  a  lowering  of  temperature  and  an  absorption  of 
heat,  and  in  the  remainder  an  evolution  and  loss  of  latent 
heat,  daring  the  act  of  mixing. 

As  in  the  whole  of  the  8  cases  in  which  there  was  evolution 
and  loss  of  heat  there  was  an  increase  of  mean  amount  of 

*  In  these  two  cases  a  positive  plate  of  zinc  was  used. 
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electromotive  force,  it  was  evident  that  this  increase  could 
not  be  dne  to  absorption  of  energy  in  the  form  of  heat.  I 
therefore  examined  the  phenomena  in  another  manner,  to 
ascertain  whether  they  were  related  to  changes  of  total  volume 
and  of  mean  spodfic  grSivity  of  the  two  liquids  during  the  act 
of  mixing. 

Different  investigators  have  shown  that  when  a  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  of  an  acid,  a  salt,  or  an  alkali,  is 
diluted  with  water,  a  contraction  of  the  total  volume  « 
of  the  two  liquids  and  an  increase  of  the  mean  amount 
of  their  specific  gravities  occur  in  nearly  every  case 
(see  Watts's  *  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  2nd  Supp. 
pp.  596-604).  Marignac,  however,  found  an  excep- 
tion with  a  mixture  of  a  solution  of  neutral  sulphate 
of  sodium  and  sulphuric  acid  :  in  this  case  "  expan- 
sion always  occurs "  (ibid,  p.  604) ;  he  further 
observed  that  contraction  takes  place  on  diluting 
solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  and  sulphate  of  sodium  {ibid,  pp.  603, 
604).  J.  Thomson  and  others  have  also  shown  that 
when  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  of  various  other 
substances,  is  diluted,  the  total  volume  of  the  two 
liquids  becomes  less  (Jhid,  pp.  597-600),  And  Nicol 
has  obtained  similar  results  by  separately  diluting 
aqueous  soluti6ns  of  potassium  chloride,  potassium 
nitrate,  sodium  chloride,  and  sodium  nitrate  (Phil. 
Mag.  vol  XV.  1883,  p.  97  ;  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  1883, 
vol.  xliii.  ,  Trans,  p.  136). 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  contraction  occurred 
in  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  cases  in  which 
I  had  found  an  increased  mean  amount  of  electro- 
motive force  developed  during  the  mixing,  the  follow- 
ing arrangement  (see  figure)  was  employed  : — A  is 
a  glass  tube  about  12  inches  high  and  \  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  a  perfectly  fitting  stopcock  in  the 
middle.  The  lower  end  of  this  tube  was  closed  by  a 
vulcanized  rubber  bung,  and  the  upper  end  was  fitted 
with  a  perforated  bung  surmounted  by  a  tall  glass 
tube  of  narrow  bore  open  at  both  ends,  and  provided 
with  a  scale  or  index  capable  of  sliding  up  or  down. 
The  stopcock  and  bungs  were  coated  with  grease,  and 
the  apparatus  was  proved  to  be  perfectly  water-tight. 
The  entire  portion  of  the  apparatus  below  the  index- 
scale  was  immersed  side  by  side  with  a  sensitive  ther- 
mometer in  a  large  vessel  of  water  at  about  16*^  C,  in 
order  to  keep  the  apparatus  at  a  sufficiently  uniform 
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tftmperattire  during  the  short  period  of  an  experiment.  The 
thermometer  was  capable  of  measuring  to  '01.  of  a  Centigrade 
degree. 

The  lower  compartment  of  the  large  tube  and  the  bore  of 
ihe  stopcock  were  perfectly  filled  with  the  lightest  of  the  two 
liquids  at  exactly  the  proper  temperature ;  if  this  lower  space 
was  not  sufficiently  large  a  glass  bulb  was  jireviously  fixed 
water-tight  on  the  lower  end  of  the  tube.  The  upper  com- 
partment and  a  part  of  the  narrow  tube  was  now  filled  with 
the  heavier  liquid,  and  the  apparatus  immersed  in  the  bath. 
When  the  whole  had  acquired  the  same  temperature,  the  tap 
was  slightly  opened  for  an  instant  and  closed  again,  the  index 
adjusted  to  the  level  of  the  meniscus,  the  tap  then  fully  opened, 
the  apparatus  occasionally  inverted,  the  liquids  allowed  to  mix, 
and  the  changes  of  total  volume  of  the  liquids  and  the  tempe- 
ratures noted  at  stated  intervals  of  time  until  all  change  of 
volume  ceased.  The  apparatus  and  method  are  suitable  for 
making  accurate  measurements.  The  following  are  the  results 
obtained : — 

Table  II. 


Change  of  Volume  of  Electrolytes  by  Dilution. 

SubsUnce. 

Solution. 

Water. 

Change  of  Yolume. 

Acetic  acid... 
KHO 

11*0  o.e.  of  oonoeoLd.  Acid. 
110      ,,     Botd.  solution. 
110      „        „ 

ii-o    „ 

11-0      „        „ 

no    „      „ 

110     „ 

10-5      „     \„ 

10-5      „    i  „       .  „ 

0.0. 

10-6 
10-5 
10-5 
10-5 
10-5 
106 
360 
110 
110 

•93        „ 

;:    -^3  ;: 

•187      „ 
•12       „ 
„        extremely  small. 
Expansion     *0587  per  cent 

Ain„S04 

8r2N03  

MgSO^  

Na  Acetate... 
AmOl 

AmHO  

1      

With  the  solution  of  aqueous  ammonia,  if  sufficiently  dilute, 
contraction  occurred,  but  when  strong,  expansion  took  place ; 
probably  similar  results  would  be  obtained  with  dilute  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  Some  practical  mechanical  application  of  liquid 
expansion  by  mixture  might  perhaps  be  made  to  produce 
hydrostatic  pressure. 

The  above  results,  together  with  those  previously  obtained 
by  other  investigators  (see  references  already  given),  show 
that  in  18  out  of  the  20  mixtures  of  liquids  employed  in  this 
research,  contraction  of  total  volume  of  the  two  electrolytes 
occurred  during  the  act  of  mixing.  This  large  proportion  of 
cases  of  contraction  indicates  the  existence  of  a  great  number 
of  instances  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  probably  nearly  all 
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electrolytes  increase  in  mean  amount  of  their  specific  gravities 
during  mixture  or  dilution ;  these  statements  agree  yriih  the 
usual  vieAvs  entertained  on  the  subject. 

By  comparison  of  these  results  with  those  in  Table  I.^  and 
those  of  Table  I.  with  one  another,  it  appears,  1st,  that  increase 
of  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  two  liquids  during  dilution  or 
mixing  occurs  not  only  in  cases  in  which  heat  is  evolved  and 
lost,  but  also  in  those  in  which  heat  is  absorbed  and  becomes 
latent ;  2nd,  that  increase  of  mean  electromotive  force  of  the 
two  liquids  also  occurs  not  only  in  those  cases  in  which  heat 
is  absorbed  and  becomes  latent,  but  also  in  those  in  which  it 
is  set  free.  And  3rd,  that  in  17  cases  out  of  20  an  increase 
of  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  two  liquids  was  attended  by 
an  increase  of  the  mean  amount  of  their  electromotive  force. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  in  cases  of  mere  physical 
miature,  the  changes  of  mean  spedjic  gravity  and  of  mean  elec- 
tromotive force  of  electrolytes  are  prchably  related  to  each  other 
as  concomitant  efiects  of  the  same  cause,  change  of  molecular 
motion.  From  the  known  general  relation  of  increase  of  specific 
gravity  to  decrease  of  specific  heat,  it  further  suggests  the  in- 
ference that  in  cases  of  simple  dilution  the  mean  electromotive 
force  of  electrolytes  is  related  to  their  mean  specific  heat. 

As  in  all  such  cases,  each  phenomenon,  whether  it  be  physical 
mixture,  dilution,  specific  gravity,  specific  heat,  latent  heat, 
or  electromotive  force,  involves  the  mutual  action  of  two  sub- 
stances, it  is  essentially  necessary  in  every  case  to  ascertain  the 
mean  amount  of  change  occurring  in  the  two  substances. 

In  a  separate  and  more  extensive  research,  not  yet  pub- 
lished, I  have  measured  the  losses  and  gains  of  electromotive 
force  by  means  of  different  positive  metals  in  different  classes 
of  mixtures  of  electrolytes,  including  cases  of  chemical  union 
as  well  as  of  mere  physical  mixture. 


XXV.  The  Study  of  Traruformers. 
By  Prof.  John  Pbbry,  F.R.S.,  JD.Sc* 

[The  following  paper  was  written  in  February  last,  at  a  time  when  I 
had  been  compelled  to  listen  to  many  discussions  on  the  Transformer. 
It  has  been  nearly  forgotten  till  now ;  but  I  see  that  it  ought  to  be 
published  now,  so  that  it  may  precede  my  paper  read  four  days  ago 
before  the  Physical  Society  on  '  Mr.  Blakesley  s  method  of  Measuring 
Poorer  in  Transformers/'— 26th  May,  1891.] 

I  HAVE  been   engaged   on  quite   other  matters  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  thought  a  few  weeks  ago  that  1 
must  be  hopelessly   in  arrear   concerning  the   subject   of 
*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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transformers*  Every  year  I  give  to  stadents  in  an  "  Applied 
Mathematics"  class  the  old-fashioned  formulsd  concerning 
two  or  more  circuits  ;  mj  students  have  generallj  worked  a 
few  numerical  examples  on  transformers^  and  we  have  then 
gone  on  to  other  subjects. 

I  venture  now  to  think  that  I  have  lost  almost  nothing  bj 
remaining  for  so  long  ignorant  of  the  vague  but  reckless 
statements  made  bj  writers  of  papers  on  this  subject,  and 
that  students  will  gain  something  bj  coming  back  to  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  treating  it. 

I  say,  on  the  assumption  of  constancy  of  magnetic  permea- 
bility, of  no  hysteresis,  and  no  heating  of  either  iron  or  copper 
by  eddy  currents,  what  are  the  laws  of  a  transformer  ? 

Let  this  be  found  out  first. 

On  comparing  the  theoretic  and  experimental  results,  we 
shall  be  in  a  position — we  have  never  yet  placed  ourselves  in 
this  position — ^to  theorize  on  the  effect  of  the  new  phenomena, 
and  even  this  it  will  not  be  wise  to  do  until  we  observe 
whether  magnetic  leakage  will  not  account  for  some  of  the 
discrepancy. 

If  one  gives  numerical  values  to  resistances,  sizes  of  iron, 
numbers  of  windings,  &c.  it  is  quite  easy — a  matter  of  a  few 
hours  at  most — to  calculate  everything  about  all  the  currents 
for  a  transformer  with  two,  three,  or  more  coiLs. 

This  year,  instead  of  asking  my  students  to  work  a  few 
numerical  exercises,  I  asked  them  to  work  out  quite  a  number 
of  exercises  on  a  transformer  with  two  coils,  and  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  numbers  given  by  them  in  the  following  Tables 
are  of  even  more  interest — just  now — than  experimental 
results.  The  tables  give  results  that  no  experimenter  could 
give.  I  have  hud  some  experience  myself,  and  really  I  cannot 
say  that  I  see  my  way,  with  anv  ordinary  dynamometer,  to 
distinguish  between  a  lag  of  176  and  180  ;  whereas  in  these 
tables  the  lag  sometimes  varies  for  no  load  and  full  load  be- 
tween 179°-940  and  179°-942.  The  graphical  method  of 
working  cannot  distinguish  differences  so  small  as  these. 

As  for  the  trouble  of  working, — my  students  have  much 
other  home-work  to  do,  and  they  do  it,  and  yet  one  of  them 
has  brought  me  two  complete  tables  worked  out  at  home 
between  Friday  and  Monday. 

Let  V  be  the  primary  voltage,  C  the  primary  current,  R 
primary  resistance,  L  the  primary  seli-induction,  C  the 
secondary  current,  R'  the  secondary  resistance,  1/  the 
secondary  self-induction,  and  M  the  mutual  induction.  Let 
p  be  a  non-inductive  part  of  the  resistance  of  the  secondary, 
the  part  external  to  tne  transformer.    Let  Y'  be  the  voltage 
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at  the  terminals  of  p.  Let  P  be  the  average  power  given  to 
the  primary,  and  P'  that  given  out  by  the  secondary.  Then, 
taking 

V  =asin  —  t, 

T 

C=Asin(^^-c), 
(r=A'sin(^«~€'), 

P=iaAcos€,     F=i/>A'«, 

P' 
Percentage  efficiency  =100  p-  =B,  say, 

it  is  known  that  to  calculate  all  the  necessaiy  values,  the 
simplest  plan  is  to  calculate  the  following  magnitudes  first  2 — 


r 


(1) 


4ir*l* 


Then 


A=-.,     tane=— -, 


4ir« 


.,      27r     M  T       T 


U/-R'j 


T  '•IT 


2ir*     L'r+lVl 


>    • 


(2) 


As  an  example  of  a  transformer  with  which  we  have 
experimented  electrically  and  arithmetically,  take  R=10 
ohms,  R'  =  'lH-p,  a=1000  volts,  L  =  10  secohms,  U  =  -l 
3ecohm,  and  t^ike  as  is  usunl  M  =  l  secohm.  That  is,  assume 
no  magnetic  leakage.  We  have  the  following  interesting 
results  obtained  by  altering  t,  beginning  with  a  frequency  of 
160  per  second  and  ending  with  the  rather  absurd  case  of  t= 
more  than  6  seconds.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  when  I  say 

In  any  case   that   —  =  1000,  or   100,   I   really  mean  that 

—  L  =  10000  or   1000   respectively.      It  will  be  observed 
that  L,  M,  and  L'  only  enter  into  the  calculations  in  copibi- 
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nation  with  — .     Hence,  instead  of  sa jing  that  my  tables 

show  the  effect  of  diminishing  frequency  in  a  given  trans- 
former, I  might  say  that  they  really  show  the  effect  of 
keeping  frequency  constant  and  diminishing  the  section  or 
increasing  the  length  of  the  iron  magnetic  circuit. 

27r 
Thus,  for  example,  the  table  for  —  =  100  may  mean 

—  =  100  and  L  =  10,  M=l,  L'=:-l  ; 

T 

but  this  table  is  correct  for 
27r 


T 


=  1000,  and  L=  L,  M  =  -l,  L'=-01. 


I  shall  only  assume,  in  fact,  that  in  any  table  the  ratios  of 
L  to  M  and  L'  remain  consbmt. 

For  the  sake  of  beginners  it  is  well  to  state  that,  using 
amperes,  volts,  and  ohms,  if  P  and  S  are  the  numbers  of 
windings  of  the  primary  and  secondary  respectively  ;  if  a  is 
the  cross  section  of  the  iron  in  square  centimetres,  and  X  the 
average  length  of  the  complete  iron  magnetic  circuit  and  /a 
the  permeability  (being  about  1500  in  ordinary  transformer 
King),  we  may  take  it  that 


worJ 


^-^Tio' 

XIO' 


(3) 


and  if  there  were  no  magnetic  leakage — that  is,  if  all  the  field 
due  to  a  primary  current  through  every  winding  of  the 
primary  passed  through  every  single  winding  of  the  secondary, 
then 

, au47r 

M=v^LL',    orM=PSxio- 

If  two  or  three  tables  be  compared  for  which  the  values 

2ir 
of  —  L  differ  even  greatly,  it  will  be  noticed  that  A',  ^,  ft 

are  practictdly  the  same  from  the  very  smallest  to  the  greatest 
loads.  Also,  except  for  small  loads  A,  e,  P,  and  E,  are  prac- 
tically the  same.  This  is  the  more  striking  as  the  frequency 
is  greater.  Now  this  is  really  the  same  as  saying  that  if  the 
ratios  of  L,  U,  and  M  remain  constant,  considerable  changes 
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in  their  absolute  values  do  not  greatly  affect  the  results  ;  that 
is,  considerable  changes  in  fjL  do  not  affect  the  results ;  that  is, 
even  hysteresis  need  not  be  expected  to  greatly  affect  the 
results. 


—  L=  10000. 

T 


p. 

A. 

A'. 

e. 

«'. 

a\ 

P. 

P'. 

E. 

00 

•100 

0 

899 

179939 

100 

•085 

0 

0 

99-9 

•141 

•999 

44-97 

179-939 

99-82 

60-06 

49-85 

99  59 

49-9 

•223 

1-997 

26-5 

179-940 

9961 

99-95 

99-45 

9949 

9-9 

•996 

9-913 

0-06 

179-940 

9914 

497-8 

486-4 

97-70 

4-9 

1-963 

19-61 

0 

179-941 

96-08 

981-7 

942-3 

95-98 

09 

9-09 

90-95 

0 

179-947 

81-86 

4546 

3722 

81-70 

0-4 

16-67 

166-6 

0 

179952 

66-6 

8335 

5551 

66-61 

0-1 

3833 

833-3 

0 

179  961 

33-8 

16667 

5555 

8333 

0 

60 

600 

0 

179971 

0 

26000 

0 

0 

—  L=4000. 

T 


p- 

A. 

A'. 

e. 

e'. 

a\ 

P. 

P'. 

B. 

00 

-25 

0 

89-85 

1799857 

100 

•056 

0 

0 

99-9 

•269 

•9965 

68-05 

179-8601 

99-65 

5162 

49-49 

96-05 

49-9 

•320 

1^996 

51-20 

1798678 

99-6 

100-1 

99-4 

99-28 

9-9 

1-02 

9-902 

13-89 

179-8684 

9803 

495-2 

484-2 

97-77 

4-9 

1-976 

19-61 

7-03 

179-8597 

9610 

980-4 

942-3 

9607 

0-9 

909 

90-88 

1-25 

179-8967 

81-8 

4544 

3717 

81-79 

0-4 

16-66 

166-7 

069 

180 

66-67 

&H32 

5554 

66-51 

01 

33-33 

333 

ai9 

179-9047 

33-3 

16667 

5565 

27-02 

0 

60 

600 

0-17 

179-8713 

0 

26000 

0 

0 

?-L=2000. 

r 


p' 

A. 

A'. 

«. 

«'. 

a\ 

P. 

P'. 

B. 

00 

-5 

0 

89-72 

179-713 

100 

1-275 

0 

0 

999 

•6094 

-999 

78-30 

179-714 

99-8 

52-09 

49-94 

95-88 

49-9 

-5373 

1-995 

67-90 

179-714 

99-66 

101 

99-33 

98-33 

9-9 

1-107 

9-896 

26-27 

179-716 

97-97 

496 

485 

97-68 

4-9 

2019 

19-59 

13-75 

179719 

96-09 

980 

940 

95  90 

0-9 

9-108 

9096 

2-60 

179-723 

81-86 

4550 

3724 

81-91 

0-4 

16674 

166-67 

0-20 

179-761 

66-66 

8386 

5554 

66-64 

0 

49-997 

499-97 

015 

179-857 

0 

24998 

0 

0 
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p- 

A. 

A'. 

e. 

«». 

a'. 

P. 

P'. 

E. 

00 

•667 

0 

89-6 

179-962 

100 

2-328 

0 

0 

99*9 

•673 

•999 

81-08 

179-817 

9982 

62-16 

49-86 

95-6 

49-9 

•606 

1-996 

72-92 

179-782 

99-66 

102-1 

99-33 

97-6 

9-9 

1199 

9-97 

33-30 

179-623 

98-70 

601 

492 

93-2 

4-9 

2066 

19-60 

18-06 

179-617 

96-85 

962 

961 

97-8 

0-9 

9106 

90-88 

8-46 

179-638 

81-79 

4653 

4130 

90-9 

04 

16-67 

166-6 

1-56 

179-667 

66-6 

8333 

6664 

66-6 

01 

33*34 

333-4 

0-65 

179-779 

3334 

16660 

5666 

33-3 

0 

BO 

600 

0-183 

179-809 

0 

26000 

0 

0 

27r 

—  L=1000. 

T 


p- 

A. 

A'. 

«. 

€». 

a\ 

P. 

P'. 

E. 

CO 

•999 

0 

89-427 

179-427 

100 

4-997 

0 

0 

100 

l-OW 

•998 

83-7-26 

179-427 

99-82 

64-93 

49-82 

907 

60 

1-018 

1-993 

78-133 

179-428 

99-66 

104-7 

99-33 

94-9 

10 

1-393 

9-806 

44-717 

179-433 

9806 

496 

481 

97-1 

6 

2-159 

19-23 

21V48 

179-438 

96-15 

966 

926 

957 

4 

2-57 

23-81 

2173 

179-441 

96  24 

1195 

1183 

94-86 

3 

3-27 

31-26 

16-67 

179-446 

93-76 

1667 

1464 

93-47 

2 

464 

46-44 

11-31 

179-463 

90-88 

2277 

2066 

90-73 

1 

8-383 

83-32 

6-76 

179-475 

83-32 

4171 

3470 

83-25 

05 

143 

142-8 

294 

179-609 

7139 

7141 

6097 

71-39 

Ol 

33-34 

3333 

0-77 

179618 

3333 

16668 

6656 

33-33 

0 

60 

600 

0-29 

179-714 

0 

26000 

0 

0 

?^L=500. 

T 


p- 

A, 

A'. 

«. 

e'. 

a'. 

P. 

P'. 

E. 

00 

1-999 

0 

88-85 

179-862  100 

20-07 

0 

0 

100 

2<K)1 

CVO 

85-98 

178-887 

9979 

7006 

49-8 

711 

60 

2O06 

1-992 

83-57 

178-833 

99-58 

111-9 

99-2 

88-66 

10 

2-234 

9-914 

6253 

178-845 

9914 

516 

491 

95-4 

6 

2-519 

17-66 

491 

178-877 

95-30 

825 

780 

9674 

1 

8-631 

83-33 

11-35 

178-96 

83-33 

4182 

3471 

83 

0-5 

14-39 

139-2 

6-83 

178-99 

69-6 

6844 

4679 

68-3 

01 

33-37 

338-4 

1-52 

179-24 

33-34 

16679 

6557 

3346 

0 

50-08 

600 

0-58 

179-43 

0 

26041 

0 

0 
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—  L=250. 

T 


p- 

A. 

A'. 

€. 

e'. 

a\ 

P. 

P'. 

E. 

00 

3996 

0 

87-7 

17977 

100 

20-14 

0 

0 

999 

3994 

•999 

86-25 

177712 

99-82 

1307 

49-85 

381 

49-9 

3-996 

1997    84-85 

177713 

99-66 

179-2 

99-5 

65-5 

99 

4-078 

9-893 

737 

177731 

95-83 

572 

484 

84-6 

4-9 

4381 

19-6 

6118 

177-767 

9504 

1055 

941 

89-2 

29 

5-035 

82-23 

47-98 

177782 

93-48 

1686 

1507 

89-4 

09 

9-346 

86-78 

207 

177-916 

781 

4371 

3388 

77-5 

0-4 

16-90 

165-6 

11-23 

178-008 

66-24 

8287 

5486 

662 

0-1 

33-44 

8241 

9-18 

178-367 

3241 

16500 

6250     31-8 

0 

50 

600 

1-2 

178-898 

0 

25000 

0          0 

2ir 


L=50. 


p- 

A. 

A'. 

e. 

«'. 

a\ 

P. 

F. 

B. 

00 

l'9-6 

0 

79-69 

168-69 

100 

1928 

0 

0 

100 

19-6 

•98 

78-42 

168-70 

517-85 

1967 

47-9 

2-43 

50 

19-57 

1-95 

7814 

16872 

97-66 

2011 

95-4 

474 

10 

19-45 

9-62 

75-97 

168-80 

96-15 

2359 

452 

19-6 

5 

1936 

18-86 

73-3 

168-90 

943 

2778 

890 

32-03 

4 

19-31 

23-36 

72-81 

168-94 

93-44 

2982 

1092 

36-6 

3 

1927 

30-68 

69-87 

169-03 

92-04 

3315 

1412 

426 

2 

19-28 

44-65 

65-8 

169-19 

89-30 

3951 

1994 

50-6 

1 

1981 

82 

5517 

16961 

82 

o6o6 

3359 

59-38 

0-6 

21-99 

141 

40-47 

170-27 

70-4 

8364 

4957 

59-25 

01 

85-58 

330 

14-21 

17241 

33-0 

17250 

5457 

3164 

0 

5074 

498 

56 

174-29 

0 

25240 

0 

0 

■^L=10. 

T 


p- 

A. 

A'. 

«. 

«'. 

a. 

P. 

P'. 

E. 

o 

o 

00 

707 

0 

45 

174^209 

25000 

0 

0 

99-9 

70-6 

706 

45 

135^33 

70-63 

24980 

2495 

01 

49-9 

705 

141 

45 

135-05 

70-36 

24970 

49^61 

0-2 

9-9 

704 

704 

4475 

135-3 

697 

24980 

2975 

1276 

49 

70-0 

140 

444 

la'i^ 

686 

25010 

480 

1^92 

0-9 

67-6 

67-6 

42-0 

1357 

608 

25130 

1634 

6-6 

0-4 

65-0 

130 

387 

139-98 

52-0 

25:360 

3380 

13-3 

01 

62-1 

282 

29-7 

146-3 

28-2 

26980 

8976 

1474 

0 

60 

357 

14^01 

143-8 

0 

24250 

0 

0 

An  examination  of  these  Tables  will  suggest  many  experi- 
ments, and  also  will  suggest  simple  general  rules  for  all 
periodic  currents.     , 
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It  is  to  be  obs^ryed  tbirt;  in  the  tables^  1000,  A^  A',  and  a' 
divided  by  V^  give  the  readings  on  dynamometers  of  the 
primary  voltage  and  primary  current  and  secondary  current 
and  secondary  voltage  respectively,  or  their  efectioe  values. 

Note  that  the  lag  e  varies  considerably  from  no  load  to  small 
ordinary  loads^  but  the  lag  e^  is  -always  nearly  180^.  And 
hence  the  secondary  voltage  and  currents  are  almost  identi- 
cally the  same  kind  of  function  of  time  (only  of  opposite 
sign)  as  the  primary  Voltage.  To  make  this  certain : — the 
general  term  in  V,  whatever  V  may  be,  may  be  written    . 

a^sinikt  H-  b^ cos i k t^ 
and  the  general  term  in  t/  is 

J  sin  {Ikt  —  tt)  +  J  cos  (/i<— 7r), 
s  s 

where  s  is  the  same  for  all  terms.     We  are  here  considering 
only  the  ith  term. 
Evidently  this  is 

^  -Isinikt  —  Jcosiktf 
s  s 

and  it  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  lag  is  more  nearly  180^  as 
t  is  greater.  I  have  here  used  k  to  represent  — ,  the  reci- 
procal of  T  being  the  frequency.  This  is  true  also  of  the 
primary  current  when  R'  is  not  great. 

With  these  tables  before  us,  certain  generalizations  may  be 
made  in  the  formulae  given  above.  I  assume,  as  in  the  tables, 
no  magnetic  leakage,  so  that  M^=LL'. 

Ist.  When  R'  is  very  great.     Let  —  be  written  as  A. 

r=R',      r=R  +  P5/^ 
i=L, 

i=l/(R+*^)Vi«LS 

A  a  ,        LR' 

..       ,  MA     Ma  , 

tan6'=-A  .  ^JL  or  e'  nearly  180°, 

L'R+B'L+— ^,^ 
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Of  course^  if  R'=oo ,  there  is  farther  simplification: 

tan  €= w,      .'.  €=90**  very  nearly, 


A'=^=0, 


,      .        I     R         R 


■R'L" 

or  e'  is  nearly  180°. 

Henoe,  if  the  periodic  fanction  is  not  merely  a  simple  sine 
function  ;  if  R'  is  very  great,  the  primary  current  is  a  very 
different  function  of  the  time  from  the  primary  voltage, 
whereas  the  secondary  current  and  secondary  voltage  are  the 
same  kinds  of  function  of  the  time  as  the  primary  voltage. 

2nd.  When  R'  very  small : 


r=AL',  i=0,  r=R+^, 


L 


t=R+>F-^R', 


and 


A'. 


R+^R'' 

aM 
"L'R+LR" 


tan  6=0, 


tan  tf^Q, 


(5) 


Hence,  in  general,  whatever  be  the  law  of  current,  both 
the  primary  and  secondary  currents,  and  therefore  the  secon- 
dary voltage,  are  the  same  functions  of  the  time  as  the  primary 
voltage,  and  to  calculate  their  dynamometer  readings  is  very 
simple. 

3rd.  As  a  help  to  the  memory,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  primary  current  is  just  what  it  would  be  if  there  were  no 
secondary  circuit  and  if  the  resistance  and  self-induction  were 
r  and  I  respectively. 

When  B^  is  great,  we  have  practically  r=sB  and  Z=L. 

When  B!  is  small. 


r=R  + 


WW 


and    Z= 


LU-M* 


17" 


(6) 


and  as  these  do  not  involve  the  periodicity,  we  may  say  gene- 
rally, whatever  be  the  law  of  change  of  primary  voltage  in  an 
ordinary  transformer, 
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using  the  above  values  for  almost  no  loads  and  for  great 
loads. 

4th.  If  we  imagine  no  magnetic  leakage,  Z=sO,  and  we 
have 

C  = W~  ^^  "^ — P~, ^^^ 

for  all  kinds  of  current  variation  unless  R'  is  large. 
5th.     We   see  that,  except  when  R'  is  great,  A'=jpA, 

and  when  R'  is  infinity,  A'=0,  and  Aasgj- ;  so  that,  except 
for  a  very  small  range  of  small  loads,  we  might  expect  the  law 

^         AL  ^    M 
to  be  nearly  true. 

This  law  is  very  easily  tested  by  means  of  the  Tables. 

Having  seen,  then,  from  the  Tables  the  small  inaccuracies 
of  such  a  law,  we  might  expect  that  generally 

EfectiveG=m+nXQSectiYeCi,    ....     (8) 

o 
where  n  is  constant  and  nearly  equal  to  p,  however  the  fre- 
quency &o.  may  alter,  but  m  is  a  small  constant  which  alters 
if  the  frequency  alters.  We  should  expect  this  law  to  be 
true  when  the  secondary  circuit  is  open,  and  also  when  the 
secondary  current  changes  from  small  loads  to  the  very 
greatest  loads,  and  when  it  is  short-circuited  ;  but  for  very 
small  loads  it  is  somewhat  untrue.  For  all  practical  purposes 
it  is  true. 

6th.  As,  unless  when  R'  is  very  great, 

S 


IfR'=Ro+p,  then 

a'=ap  . ^ gj (9) 

Ro+p+Rp9 

This  is  Dr.  Hopkinson^s  rule  for  the  drop  in  the  secondary 
volts  as  the  load  increases,  when  the  currents  are  sine  func- 
tions of  the  time.     An  examination  of  my  Tables  will  show 

Plal.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  32.  No.  195.  August  1891.       N 
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that  this  law  is  woi^derfullj  true  for  all  loads.  From  what  I 
have  already  said,  it  is  obviously  the  rule  whatever  fuaction 
of  the  time  the  current  may  be,  if  it  is  rapidly  alternating. 
That  is, 

S 
EflFective  Secondary  _  Effective  Primary  ^  P  '^ 

Voltage  ""  Voltage 


^«" 


(10) 


Bo+p+Rp^ 


In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  secondary  voltage  "  drops  " 
more  rapidly  than  this  law  would  indicate — a  result  which 
might  have  been  expected,  as  we  ^ow  that  there  always  is 
leakage. 

Mqy  26<A.^— When  tfce  above  p^per  w»s  being  prepared  in 
February  last,  not  for  publication,  but  to  be  handed  about 
among  my  students  to  connect  the  results  of  their  calculations, 
I  asked  some  of  them  to  repeat  their  calculations  on  the 
assumption  that  there  may  be  magnetic  leakage.  That  is, 
taking  the  same  values  of  all  their  coil  quantities  qjs  before, 
assuming  that  there  may  be  a  little  magnetio  leakage.  I  did 
not  expect  very  great  differences  from  the  old  numbers^  but 
to  my  astonishment  there  were  very  great  differences. 

Thus,  taking  R=10  ohms,  R^=-l+p,  a=1000  volts, 
L=15  secohms,  L'=*15  secohm,  two  students  have  worked 
out  what  is  the  effect  of  magnetic  leakage,  1st,  when  the 
frequency  is  106  per  second ;  2nd,  when  ttie  frequency  is 
10*6  per  second.  In  the  first  case,  two  tables  were  calcu- 
lated ;  in  the  second  case,  four. 

No  general  mathematical  expressions  will  show  so  forcibly 
the  necessity  for  caution  in  neglecting  leakage. 

Frequency  106  per  second.     M=l*50. 
No  magnetic  leakage.    (Mi'i!Eliott.) 


p- 

A. 

A'. 

e. 

e'.   1  a'. 

P. 

1 
P'.  1  E. 

00 

•1000 

0 

8§-9 

179-9394  ilOO 

■0850 

0     0 

99-9 

•1412 

•9091 

44-97 

179-9395  99-82 

50-06 

4985  99-59 

49-9 

•2232 

1-9965 

26-5 

179-9396  99-61 

99-95 

99-45  1  99-49 

9-9 

•99,')6 

9-913 

005 

179-9401  1  9914 

497-8 

486-4  ,  97-70 

4-9 

1-9630 

19-61 

0 

179-9409 '  96-08 

981-7 

942-3   95-98 

0-9 

909 

90-95 

0 

179-9468  81-85 

4545 

3722  81-70 

0-4 

16-67 

166-6 

0 

179-9519  66-64 

8335 

5551  6661 

01 

33-83 

333-3 

0 

179-9610  33-33 

16667 

5554  ,  33-33 

0 

1 

50 

500 

0 

179-9708   0 

1-  . 

25000 

0   '  0 
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Frequency  106.     M = 1-48. 
IJ  per  cent,  magnetic  leakage.     (Mr.  Eliott.) 
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p- 

A. 

A'. 

«. 

-'. 

a'. 

P. 

F.        E. 

00 

•1000 

0 

89-9 

179-939 

98-67 

•085 

0 

0 

99^ 

•1412 

•9806 

46-4 

181-5 

98-49 

48-61 

48-W 

99-70 

49-9 

•2228 

1-968 

29-5 

182-98 

95-98 

96-96 

96-65 

99-68 

9-9 

•9627 

9-458 

20-4 

194-8 

93-63 

451-2 

442-8 

98-13 

4-9 

1-741 

17-16 

30-4 

204-85 

84-05 

750-8 

720-7 

96-01 

09 

3-370 

33-28 

68-2 

247-6 

29-95 

6-28-4 

t98-2 

79-27 

0-4 

3-658 

3611 

77-6 

257-33 

14-44 

392-8 

i60-7 

66-37 

0-1 

3-726 

36-78 

837 

263-55 

3-678 

204-4 

53-76 

26-29 

0 

3-739 

36-91 

85-8 

265-7 

0 

136-9 

0 

0 

Frequency  10*6  per  second.     M=l*50. 
No  magnetic  leakage.     (Mr.  Howitt.) 


p          A. 

A'. 

e. 

e'. 

a'. 

P. 

P'. 

E. 

00 

-9995 

0 

89-42707 

179-42707 

100 

4-997 

0 

0 

100 

1-004 

•9982 

83-725 

179-4-2764 

99-82 

54-93 

49-815 

90-7 

60 

1018 

1993 

78-133 

179-428203 

99-65 

104-7 

99-33 

94-9 

10 

1-393 

9-806 

44-7166 

179-43268 

9806 

494-9 

480-7 

971 

5 

2-159 

J923 

26-4833 

179-43808 

96-15 

966-2 

924-5 

95-68 

4 

2-57 

23-81 

21-73 

179-441 

95-24 

1195 

lias 

94-8.') 

3 

3-27 

31-25 

16-67 

179-445 

93-75 

1567 

1464 

93-47 

2 

4-64 

45-44 

U-31 

179453 

90-88 

2277 

2065 

9073 

1 

8-383 

83-32 

5-75 

179-4748 

83-32 

4171 

3470 

83-25 

0-5 

14-3 

142-78 

2-9416 

179-5089 

71-39 

7141 

5097 

71-39 

01 

33-34 

333-33 

•766 

179-61803 

33-33 

16668 

5556 

33-33 

0 

50 

500 

•28646 

179-71352 

0 

25000 

0 

0 

Frequency  10*6  per  second. 
Magnetic  leakage  1  per  cent. 


M  =  1-485. 
(Mr.  Howitt.) 


1 

p.          A. 

A'. 

1 

6.                   «' 

1 

a'. 
99 

P. 

P'. 

E. 

00 

•9995 

0 

89-427 

179-4-27 

4-977 

0 

0 

100 

1-004 

•988 

83-836 

179-54 

98-8 

53-85 

48-8 

90-55 

50 

1-017 

1-972 

78-37 

179-65 

98-6 

102-6 

97-25 

9475 

10 

1393 

9705 

45-83 

180-56 

97-05 

485-35 

470-95 

97-03 

5 

2167 

19-02 

28-65 

181-63 

95-1 

946 

905 

95-63 

4 

2-571 

23-56 

24-45 

182156 

94-2 

1170-5 

1109-5 

9479 

3 

3-268 

30-89 

20-23 

183-005 

927 

1533 

1432 

93-4 

2 

4-629 

44-85 

16-48 

184-63 

89-7 

2219-5 

2012 

90-63 

1 

8-281 

81-61 

1518 

188-9 

81-5 

3997 

3321-5 

83-1 

0-5 

13-79 

136-3 

18:85 

195-41 

6815 

6526 

4646 

71-2 

0-1 

27-87 

275-8 

3^-44 

213-29 

27-58 

11490 

3803-5 

33-11 

0 

36-58 

351-8 

45-28  1  22471 

i 

0     1  12500 

1 

0 

0 

N2 
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Frequency  10*6  per  second.      M=1'425. 
Magnetic  leakage  5  per  cent.     (Mr.  Howitt.) 


p- 

A. 

A'. 

e. 

6'. 

a\ 

P. 

P'. 

E. 

00 

■9995 

0 

89-427 

179-427 

95 

4-997 

0 

0 

100 

1-004 

•948 

84-268 

179-985 

94-8 

50 

44-94 

89-8 

50 

1-017 

1-892 

79-253 

180-64 

94-6 

94-9 

8955 

94-35 

10 

1-389 

9-279 

50-18 

184-9 

92-8 

444-5 

430-6 

96-86 

5 

2101 

17-99 

37-097 

190-07 

89-9 

847-5 

808-6 

9542 

4 

2-512 

22-08 

34-83 

192-54 

88-3 

1031 

976 

94-57 

3 

3-138 

28-47 

33-66 

196-436 

85-4 

1305-5 

1216 

9312 

2 

4-261 

39-62 

35-3 

203-44 

77-2 

1738-5 

1669-5 

90-26 

1 

6-536 

61-72 

4505 

218-776 

61-7 

2308-5 

1904-5 

82-49 

0-5 

8-379 

79-45 

57-59 

234-155 

39-7 

2245-5 

1578-5 

70-31 

01 

9-822 

93-42 

74-01 

252-865 

9-3 

1353 

436-3 

3217 

0 

10-06 

95-54 

78-97 

258-4     1     0 

1 

962 

0 

0 

Frequency  10*6  per  second.      M=1'35. 
Magnetic  leakage  10  per  cent.    (Mr.  Howitt) 


p- 

A. 

A'. 

e. 

X 

-9995 

0 

89427 

100 

1-003    ; 

-8981 

84-808' 

50 

1-017   ! 

1-793 

80-308 

10 

1-372 

8-690 

65-2S7 

5 

2033 

16-31 

46-59 

4 

2-353 

19-51 

4617 

3 

2-826 

24-29 

47-51 

2 

3-532 

3111 

52-36 

1 

4-494 

40-22 

63-86 

0-5 

4-962 

44-57 

7301 

01 

5-205 

46-84 

82-02 

0 

5-237 

47-13 

84-56 

P. 


179-427 

180-5]  4 

181-596 

19000 

199-57 

203-87 

210-29 

220-5 

237-57 

249-71 

261-02 

263-99 


90  4-997 

89-81 1    45-41 
89-651    85-6 
86-90    390-7 
81-55  I  698-5 
78-36    814-5 
72-87    954 
62-22  11078-5 
40-22 1  990-5 
22-28 '  719 
4-68  I  354-8 
0        248-2 


F. 

E. 

0 

0 

40-33 

88-82 

80-3 

93-77 

378 

96-63 

664-5 

95-14 

768 

94-25 

884-5 

92-72 

968 

89-73 

808-5 

81-64 

496-6 

69-07 

1109-7 

30-91 

;    0 

0 

To  show  the  eftect  of  even  a  magnetic  leakage  so  small  as 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.     Let  y = 'OOl,  where 

M=  x/W(l^y). 

Taking,  as  before,  L=  15,   L'=-15,   LL'-M«=4-5y, 

I'=KL',    r=E  +  '^=R+ 100  R' nearly, 

/=L«'^=30y=-03. 

Take  V  =  1000  sin  Ai,  where  it =1000,  and  therefore  the 
frequency  is  159,  we  have  the  following  results  : — 
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B'. 

0  if  there  ia  no 
magnetio  leakage. 

0  if  there  is  a  leakage 
of  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent. 

1 
•6 
•2 
•1 

9O9098inA:«. 
16-6667  Bin  >tt. 
33-333  Bin  ;^. 
60  Bin  *^. 

8-79   dn(kt^l5^). 
14-907  Bin  (A^-27°). 
23-67  Bin(A<-460). 
2774  Bin(>W-660). 

So  that  even  wnen  the  leakage  is  so  insignificant  as  this,  its 
eftect  is  very  marked  when  &ere  is  a  neavy  load  on  the 
transformer.  Of  course,  the  secondary  current  and  secondary 
voltage  would  exhibit  the  same  kind  of  discrepance. 

I  oo  not  know  how  much  magnetic  leakage  there  may  be 
in  an  ordinary  transformer  ;  and  indeed  my  present  purpose 
is  only  to  show  students  that  as  there  is  always  some  leakage, 
it  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

I  l£ink  it  impossible  that  the  leakage  should  be  less  than  one 
one-thousandth  of  the  whole  induction.  That  is,  that  *001  of 
the  whole  induction  produced  by  the  primary  escapes  the 
secondary  coil,  and  '001  of  the  whole  inauction  produced  by 
the  secondary  escapes  the  primary.  The  result  is  practically 
the  same  as  if  I  said  that  *0005  of  the  primary  escapes  the 
seoondaiT,  and  '0015  of  the  secondary  escapes  the  primary. 
Now,  taking  a  current  of  frequency  159  with  the  above- 
mentioned  transformer,  let  the  primary  voltage  be 

V=aisin(1000<  +  ai)  +  ajsin(2000^  +  as)  +  a8  8in(3000^  +  a,) 
+  a^  sin  (4000  t  +  a^)+  Ac. 

If  there  were  no  leakage,  the  primary  current  would  be 
witii  great  exactness,  if  R'=:l  ohm, 

C=^  sin  (1000  ^  +  «i)  +  j^  sin  (2000  <+ «,) 

+^sin(3000<  +  «j)+^8in(4000«+«4)+  &c. 

Whereas  with  only  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  leakage,  the 
primary  current  is 

C=  j^sin  (1000  «+ai-.15^+  j^igsin  (2000  «  +  «,- 28^-6) 
+  j^sin  (3000  *+«8-39°)+  j^sin  (4000  e+«,-48^)+  Ac. 
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The  higher  harmonics  diminishing  more  and  more  rapidly, 
and  having  greater  and  greater  lag. 

In  the  light  of  onr  general  expressions  (2),  it  will  be  seen  in 

the  third  statement  and  (6)  that j. —  represents  a  re- 
sultant coefficient  of  self-induction  in  the  primary  coil^  unless 
for  exceedingly  small  loads,  and  the  resistance  is  R+  -ttt* 

Hence^  unless  the  leakage  is  very  small  indeed,  or  very  great, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  primary  current  cannot  be  a  periodic 
function  of  the  same  Kind  as  the  primary  voltage.  The 
Tables  and  expressions  show  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  the 
secondary  current.  They  also  show  that  the  secondary  and 
primary  currents  are  nearly  the  same  functions  of  the  time, 
although  opposite  in  sign^  and  that  they  are  nearly  propor- 
tional to  one  another. 

All  necessary  general  rules  suffgested  by  the  Tables  are 
easily  worked  out  from  the  formmss.  But  the  suggestions 
are  such  that  it  is  evidently  worth  while  to  treat  the  subject 
more  generally,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  symbolic 
methods,  as  employed  in  linear  differential  equation  work^ 
may  prefer  to  see  the  equations  written  as 

V=(B+L^)C  +  M^C',     ....     (11) 

0=M^C  +  (R'  +  L'd)C',  ....     (12) 

rather  than  in  the  usual  way.     Hence 

^-  RR'+(RL'+R'L)^+(LL'-M*)^  ^'     '     ^^^ 

RR'  +  (BL'  +  R'L)5  -f  (LL'-  M^)^     '      '    ^^^^ 

where  0  stands  for  — ,  and  0^  for  ^^ . 
at  at* 

These  values  are  true  for  all  kinds  of  currents^and  any  two 
circuits,  whether  there  is  iron  present  or  not.  We  know 
that  on  a  transformer  L  and  1/  are  practicallv  proportional 
to  P2  and  S»,  and  M  is  nearly  =  VIAJ. 

From  (3)  and  (4)  at  every  instant, 

This  result  is  of  course  derivable  at  once  from  equation  (2). 
If  R'  is  small. 
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and  even  when  R'  is  not  small,  for  frequencies  and  sizes  of 

R'    .     .    .     . 

iron  nsual  in  transformers,  the  term   tt^^   is  insignificant. 

R'C 
Li  fact,  the  term  -^jt^  even  when  R'aaoo    is  merely  the 

small  value  of  C  when  the  secondary  is  open,  being  then 

^--yra.     Wc  maj  saj  then  that  it  is  true  for  all  practical 

purposes  that   Eflfective  C=w»+«x  Effective   C,   where    n 

T '       S 
is  nearly  ^  or  p ,  m  being  a  small  constant  which  depends 

upon  frequency,  &c. 

If  R'  is  small,  or  the  loads  are  the  usual  loads  on  trans- 
formers, 

^^'  =  RU  +  RL   7LT7"-M^^>     •    •     (^^) 

M        "^        M 
V 

Generally,  then,  unless  when  there  is  a  very  small  load  on 
the  transformer  : — 

The  secondary  current  is  the  same  a^  if  the  primary  voltage 
acted  in  one  circuit  of  resistance 

RL'  +  R'L         T>S,^,P 

and  self-induction   — ^r* ,  there  being  no  other  circuit ; 

and  ih^  primary  cnrvent  is  as  if  the  primary  voltage  acted  in 
one  circuit  of  resistance, 

L  P' 

R+R-Tf  or  R  +  R  -qj, 

LI/— M' 
and  self*rnductioB(  ri —  •    When  R'  is  oo ,  of  course  C 

is  as  before,  the  current  in  a  circuit  of  resistanoe  R  and  self- 
induction  L,  V  being  the  voltage  and  C!'=0. 

Writing  M=^/LL'(1— y),  y  being  small,  we  may  write 
(16)  as 

-a=_-. I . 

R|+R'g+2Ly5 
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Uf  then,  we  can  neglect  21y0y  we  have  the  law  when 
there  is  no  leakage  (9).  But  when  2Lyd  cannot  be 
neglected,  of  course  the  effect  of  it  is  to  make  the  secondary 
voltage  fall  off  more  quickly  as  the  load  increases  than  would 
be  indicated  by  formula  (9).  This  I  find  shown  by  such 
actual  experimental  results  on  transformers  as  I  have  at 
command. 

As  I  have  already  said,  when  we  assume  no  magnetic 
leakage,  it  is  of  no  importance  whether  we  assume  that  per- 
meability is  constant  or  not,  or  whether  there  is  hysteresis  or 
not;  the  results  given  by  (2)  have  been  shown  to  be  practi- 
cally correct  for  such  frequencies  and  amounts  of  iron  <&c.  as 
are  usual  in  transformers. 

But  if  there  is  leakage  y,  and  if  fi  and  therefore  L  varies 
from  instant  to  instant  during  a  cycle,  it  is  certain  that 
y  will  alter  in  an  inverse  way.  Making,  then,  the  very 
unnecessary  assumption  that  there  is.  hysteresis  in  a  trans- 
former, it  is  obvious  that  Ly  will  not  vary  very  much  during 
a  cycle,  and  the  results  of  calculation  will  not  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  are  on  the  assumption  that  fi  is  con- 
stant. I  have  elsewhere  given  reasons  for  assuming  that  there 
is  really  no  hysteresis  in  transformer  working. 

Taking  the  sizes  of  iron  and  other  dimensions  of  any 
working  transformer,  and  using  them  for  calculating  such 
tables  as  I  have  given,  it  will  be  found  that  on  calculating 
the  true  power  P  given  to  the  primary  coil  and  comparing  it 
with  W,  if  W  is 

Effective  Primary  Volts  x  Effective  Primary  Current, 
p 
then    ^    is    nearly    1,    even    when   the    load   is    rather 

small,  and  ma^  be  said  to  be  exactly  1  for  ordinary  and  ail 
greater  loads,  if  there  is  no  magnetic  leakage.     But  if  there 

p 
is  magnetic  leakage,  «^  is,  as  before,  much  less  than  1   for 

very  small  loads,  getting  greater  with  the  load  until  for  heavy 
loads  it  reaches  a  maximmn  value,  and  for  very  heavy  loads 
diminishes  again.  But  it  is  always  less  than  1,  and  is  less 
and  less  at  its  maximum  value  as  the  current  departs  further 
from  a  simple  sine  function  of  the  time.  In  Mr.  Eliott^s 
two  tables, 

P 

^  =  cos  e, 

and  without  magnetic  leakage  €  is  0  for  nearly  the  whole 
range  of  load — ^flbat  is: — If  there  is  no  magnetic  leakage,  the 
power  given  to  the  transformer  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
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effective  primary  volts  by  effective  primary  amperes.  But 
when  there  is  magnetic  leakage,  this  rule  is  wrong.     The 

p 
ratio  of  ^,  for  example,  in  the  second  table  is  never  greater 

than  cos  20°.  Such  experimental  results  as  are  at  my  com- 
mand confirm  my  view  that 

Effective  Primary  Volts  x  Effective  Primary  Amperes 

give  a  result  always  greater  than  the  true  power,  even  for 
very  great  loads;  a  result  to  be  expected  ii  there  is  con- 
siderable magnetic  leakage. 


XXVI.  Mr.  Blakesley's  Method  of  Measuring  Power  in 
Transformers.     By  Prof.  J.  Pbkry,  FJl.S* 

MR.  BLAKESLEY'S  method  of  measuring  the  power 
given  to  the  primary  coil  of  a  transformer  becomes 
more  important  the  more  it  is  studied.  Mr.  Blakesley  proved 
it  to  be  correct  if  currents  followed  the  simplest  periodic  law ;  if 
there  was  no  magnetic  leakage;  if  magnetic  permeability  was 
constant.  Any  person  who  has  used  Fourier's  theorem  knows 
that  if  Mr.  Blakesley's  rule  is  right  for  a  sine  function,  it 
must  be  right  for  any  periodic  function  whatsover;  as*  any 
periodic  function  may  bo  expressed  in  sine  functions,  and 
each  of  these  enters  into  the  equations  as  if  it  were  alonef. 

•  CopMnunicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  May  22, 1891. 

t  This  assertion  was  challenged  in  the  discussion.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  have  explained  myself  more  fully.  At  the  time  I  happened  to  be 
working  with  Fourier^s  Series  very  much,  and  I  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  what  was  very  evident  to  me  might  not  be  evident  to  others. 

If  a:=s  ]§*  (a^  sin  ikt-\'h^  cos  ikt), 

and  y  =  2"  (•<  ^^  ikt-\~Pi  cos  ikt) , 

where  kst-^  and  r  is  the  periodic  time,  then  the  average  value  of  xtf 
between  the  limits  0  and  r  is 

and  does  not  involve  any  term  such  as  a^  et^  or  b^  /3^ ;  that  is,  into  the 
expression  for  the  average  value  each  term  of  the  Fourier's  Series  enters 
jQst  as  if  there  were  no  other  terms.  Nearly  all  practical  Electrical 
Engineers  are  in  the  habit  of  ignoring  calculations  which  assume  that  a 
corrent  is  a  sine  function  of  the  time ;  they  say  that  such  calculations 
are  useless  because  the  current  never  is  a  true  sine  function  of  the  time. 
I  have  here  given  one  of  many  examples  which  might  be  given  in 
which  a  proportion   concerning  any  periodic  function  need  only  be 

red  for  one  of  the  Fourier  terms  of  that  function.    And  in  aU  cases, 
result  of  the  study  of  a  sine  function  is  at  once  applicable  to  any 
periodic  function  whatsoever. 
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Prof.  Ayrton  and  Mr.  Taylor  have  proved  the  method  to 
be  correct  for  currents  of  any  periodic  law,  the  permeability 
varying  in  any  way  whatever.  But  they  make  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is  no  magnetic  leakage. 

I  believe  that  it  was  Dr.  Hopkinson  who,  in  his  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  on  March  10th,  1887,  first  departed 
from  the  old-fashioned  way  of  treating  mathematically  the 
equations  concerning  currents  in  neighbouring  coils,  and  he 
has  been  followed  by  everybody  else  who  has  written  upon 
that  subject  since.  Some  writers  of  eminence  have  given,  and 
incompletely,  Hopkinson's  investigation,  evidently  not  having 
seen  his  paper.  In  my  opinion  the  usual  method  is  somewhat 
misleading.  Assuming  no  eddy  currents  in  the  conducting 
part  of  a  transformer,  the  equations  written  in  the  old- 
fashioned,  and  in  what  I  venture  to  say  is  the  only  correct 
way,  become 


V  =  RC     +  LC  +  MC' 
0  =  R'C  +  MC  +  UC' 


} « 


Here  V  is  the  voltage  at  the  terminals  of  the  primary  cir- 
cuit, R  its  resistance,  C  its  current,  and  L  its  coefficient  of 
self-induction.  R'  is  the  resistance  of  the  whole  secondary 
circuit,  in  which  we  assume  no  independent  electromotive 
force;  C  is  its  current,  U  is  its  coefficient  of  self-induction, 
and  M  is  the  mutual  induction  between  the  two  circuits. 
It  may  be  well  to  state  that,  using  amperes,  volts,  and  ohms: — 
If  P  and  8  are  the  numbers  of  windings  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  respectively;  if  a  is  the  cross  section  of  the  iron 
in  square  centimetres,  \  the  average  length  of  the  complete 
iron  magnetic  circuit,  and  /a  the  permeability  (being  aoout 
1500  in  ordinary  transformer  working),  we  may  take  it  that 

^  =  ^   X  10' 

and  if  there  were  no  magnetic  leakage — ^that  is,  if  all  the 
field  due  to  a  primary  current  through  every  single  winding 
of  the  primary  passed  through  every  single  winding  of  the 
secondary,  then  M=  \/IjI7,  or 

M-PS^-. 
^"^^  \  10 

But  there  is  always  some  magnetic  leakage,  and  it  fills  me 
with  astonishment  that  so  many  investigators  should  assume 
that  a  little  leakage  makes  no  difi^ereuce. 
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To  get  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  even  a  little  leakag  e 
let  ns  eliminate  Ci  from  eqaations  (1)   and  we  have  the 

result 

V=BC-R'^C'  +  ^^C (2) 

The  usual  assumption  that  if  lA/  only  differs  by  a  very  little 
from  M^  the  error  is  unimportant^  is  seen  to  be  inadmissible 
when  we  consider  how  great  a  value  C  sometimes  may  have 
in  comparison  with  C  or  C.  Thus,  for  example,  in  a  trans- 
former with  which  I  have  had  something  to  do  experiment- 
ally, L=15,  L'=0'15, 11=10,  and  M  is  very  nearly  1*5;  so 
that  (2)  becomes 

V=10C-|- 10»C'+(l5-^)o. 

Now,  to  take  the  very  simplest  kind  of  periodic  current, 
and  the  one  for  which  the  above  wrong  assumption  is  least 
wroDg^  and  a  frequency  of  106  per  second — ^writing,  in  fact, 

C=A  sin  1000*, 
we  know  that 

C=  1000  A  cos  1000 «. 

So  that^  even  if  M  differs  only  bv  1  per  cent,  from  what  it 
has  been  assumed  to  be,  that  is,  if  there  is  only  1  per  cent,  of 

magnetic  leakage,  the  neglected  term  ( 15  ~  -^y  jC  becomes 

ofiii6vahie 


{>'-^}<', 


01  0«ad^or300Acosl000^.  In  fact,  the  neglected  term 
becomes  thirty  times  as  important  as  the  important  and 
eerlainly  hitherto  non-neglected  term  BC  in  the  equation. 

Now  in  no  case  is  the  current  truly  a  sine  function  of  the 
time,  and  any  departure  from  this  simplest  kind  of  periodic 
current  makes  the  error  of  which  I  speak  much  greater.* 

*  As  an  example,  one  of  many  worked  out  by  mv  students  at  Knsbury 
dminff  the  last  few  years :  taking  the  sizes  of  iron  from  a  certain  Mordej 
ti^uistormer  which  I  have  occasionally  used ;  assuming  permeability  con- 
stant and  no  eddy  currents  in  copper  or  iron;  assuming  currents  to  be 
true  sme  functions  of  the  time.  If  V  is  voltage  at  terminals  of  primary, 
primaiy  resistance  10  ohms,  internal  secondaiy  resistance  O'l  onm,  out- 
dde  resistance  of  secondary  in  ohms  being  called  p ;  self-induction  of 
primaiy  15  secohmff,  setf-indnction  of  secondary  0*15  secohm ;  assum- 
ing Y  in  volts 8s  1000  sin ->  i,  and  taking  frequency  106  or  r=l-rl06 
aecond,  it  is  quite  easj  to  calculate  to  any  number  of  places  of  decimals 
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Of  course,  any  self-induction  in  the  outside  part  of  the 
secondary  circuit  will  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  leakage  in 
the  transformer  itself. 

The  interesting  fact  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  members  of  the  Society  is  this,  that  however  great 
may  be  the  magnetic  leakage,  Mr.  Blakesley's  method  is  still 
correct  if  magnetic  permeability  is  assumed  constant  during 
a  cycle.     Multiplying  equation  (2)  by  C  we  have 

VC=RC"-r^,CC^  +  ^^^^'cO.     ...     (3) 

Integrating  for  the  whole  periodic  time  and  dividing  by 


that  may  be  desired,  the  amplitudes  and  lags  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
currents,  and  indeed  all  other  magnitudes  iuTolved.  The  graphic  method 
of  working  is  evidently  quite  out  of  the  question. 

My  students  have  for  several  years  made  calculations  of  this  kind, 
obtaining  tables  of  values  for  various  frequencies  and  amounts  of  iron  in 
the  transformer,  and  they  are  exceedingly  instructive.  Until  such  tables 
are  compared  with  actual  experimental  results,  it  seems  to  me  that 
debates  as  to  the  effect  of  hysteresis  consist  merely  of  assertions  having 
nophysical  basis. 

For  my  present  purpose  I  wiD  give  part  of  two  tables  calculated  by 
Mr.  Eliott,  one  of  my  students.    Taking  the  above  values : — 

Ist.  If  we  assume  that  there  is  no  magnetic  leakage.  In  that  case 
M=  VlX'=l*6  secohms.    Using  this  value  of  M  we  get  table  I. 

2nd.  If  we  assume  that  there  is  a  little  magnetic  leakage,  say  one  and 
one  third  per  cent.,  or  that  M= 1*48  socohms.  Using  this  value  of  M  we 
get  Table  11. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  there  is  some  m^etic  leakage,  always; 
but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say  just  how  much  there  may  fe.  I  have 
here  assumed  in  taking  Ms  1*48  instead  of  1*50  that  \\  per  cent,  of  the 
total  induction  due  to  the  primary  coils  does  not  pass  through  the 
secondary  coils,  and  that  1^^  per  cent,  of  the  total  induction  due  to  the 
secondary  coils  does  not  pass  through  the  primary  coils.  This  number 
has  been  taken  at  random. 

The  meanings  of  the  letters  used  at  the  heads  of  the  various  oolumna 
are  theee : — 
If  V= 1000  sin —f, 

CssAsin^—f-fJ, 
C'  =  A'8in(^  «-,'), 

V'=fl'sin(^<-f')=pC', 

Ps  average  power  given  to  primaiji 
Pa  average  power  given  out  ^  secondary. 
Percentage  efficiency  b100F/P. 

Evidentiy  V  is  the  voltage  at  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  circuit. 
Angles  of  lag  are  given  in  oegreea. 
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this  time — that  is,  taking  the  average  value  of  every  term  in 
(3)  it  is  to  be  observed  uiat 

if  Co  is  the  value  of  C  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period; 
and  henco;  as    17  =  ^  "^^^y  nearly, 

p 

Average  V0=!  average  RC— average  r -^  COi. 

If  either  0  or  C  were  the  current  in  a  non-inductive 
circuit,  a  great  error  would  be  introduced  by  endeavouring 
to  measure  the  average  product  by  the  split  dynamometer 
method;  but  there  is  no  such  error  nere. 

Hence  Mr.  Blakesley's  method  is  correct,  however  great 
may  be  the  magnetic  leakage.  It  must  be  remembered,  now- 
ever,  that  I  have  neglected  eddy  currents  in  the  copper  and 
iron;  and  I  assume  magnetic  permeability  to  be  constant  during 

Now  at  full  loads  on  this  transformer  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
currents,  la^,  and  powers  are  immensely  altered  by  this  small  amount  of 
leakage  which  I  have  introduced  as  possible.  The  currents  are  ten  times 
as  great,  and  the  lags  are  utterly  different  from  what  they  have  been 
supposed  to  be. 

Tablb  L— No  Magnetic  Leakage,  or  Ms  1*5. 


p- 

A. 

A'. 

6. 

e'. 

P. 

F. 

Effio. 

a'. 

GO 

0-1000 

0 

89-9 

17'9-9394 

•0860 

0 

0 

100 

«)-9 

0-1412 

0-9991 

44-97 

179-9395 

60-06 

49-85 

99-69 

99-82 

49-9 

0-2232 

1-9965 

26-60 

179-9395 

99-95 

99-45 

99-49 

99-61 

9-9 

0-9956 

9-913 

005 

179-9401 

497-8 

486-4 

9770 

9914 

4-9 

1-963 

19-61 

0 

179-9409 

981-7 

942-3 

95-98 

9608 

U-9 

9<)9 

90-96 

0 

179-9468 

4545 

3722 

81-70 

81-85 

0-4 

16-67 

166-6 

0 

179-9519 

8335 

5551 

66-61 

6(»-64 

0-1 

33-33 

333-3 

0 

179-9610 

16667 

5654 

33-33 

3333 

0 

1 

50 

500 

0 

179-9708 

25000 

0 

0 

0 

Table  IL — One  and  one-third  per  cent  Magnetic  Leakage,  or  Malv 


p- 

A. 

A'. 

e. 

e\ 

P. 

P'.       Effic. 

a\ 

00 

-1000 

0 

&-9 

179-939 

•085 

0          0 

100 

99-9       1412 

0-9866 

46-4 

181-6 

48-61 

48-54  99-70 

98-49 

49^ 

•2228 

1968 

29-6 

182-98 

96-96 

96-65  99-68 

95-98 

9^9 

•9627 

9-468 

20-4 

194-8 

451-2 

442-8     98-13 

93-63 

4-9 

1-741 

17-16 

30-4 

204-85 

750-8 

7207     98-01 

8405 

0^ 

3-370 

33-28 

68-2 

247-6 

628-4 

498-2     79-27 

29-95 

0^4 

3-668 

3611 

77-6 

257-33 

392-8 

2607  1  66-37 

14-44 

0-1 

3-726 

3678 

837 

263-56 

204-4 

63-75  26-29 

3-678 

0    I3-739 

36-91 

85-8 

2667 

136-9 

0      '    0 

1 

0 
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a  cycle.     If  I  had  time,  I  could  show  that  in  alternating-current 
calculations  there  are  other  very  important  uses  of  the  fact 

rr+t 
that    I       aoj.dt =0y  if  a  is  any  periodic  function  of  the 

time. 

Added  May  23rd,  1891. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  paper  it  was  obvious  that  I  had 
not  at  suflScient  length  made  known  what  I  meant  by  magnetic 
"  leakage.^'  It  was  owing  to  this,  no  doubt,  that  my  introduc- 
tion of  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  leakage  was  looked  upon 
as  academic  merely.  Again,  my  use  of  the  symbols  L,  M,  and 
L'  did  not  seem  to  be  understood,  nor  what  they  had  to  do 
with  a  transformer.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  I  should 
say  more  fully,  but  not  more  definitely  than  in  the  paper, 
that  as  M  is  always  less  than  VLL'  owing  to  magnetic  leak- 
age, I  define  leakage  as  the  value  of  y  where 

M=(l-y)  VEI'. 

Hence,  if  L=P^yq-  ^  or  P'm,  say,  then    L'=S"m  and 

M=PSm(l-y). 

Again,  the  method  of  treatment  to  which  I  object  is  to 
state  the  equations  as 

V  =  Rt^  +  PS> (1) 

0=E'C'+S^ (2) 

I  affirm  that  the  induction  I  of  equation  (1)  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  I  of  equation  (2).  As  the  old  Max- 
well method  of  writing  the  equations  does  not  seem  to  be 
understood,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  if  I  did  use  the 
induction  I  would  use  I  in  equation  (1)  and  Ig  in  equation  (2), 
where 

Ip«PmC  +  Sm(l-y)C', 

I,=P7n(l-y)C+SniC'. 

This  is  assuming  that  the  number  of  ampere-turns  which 

? reduces  the  effective   induction   through  the   primary   is 
►C  +  S0'(1— y);  and  the   number   of  ampere-turns  which 
produces  the  effective  induction  through  the  secondary  is 

PO(l-y)  +  SC'. 

In  fact,  as  I  stated  clearly  when  reading  the  paper,  y  is  the 
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iractional  portion  of  the  field  due  to  primary  current  which 
escapes  the  secondary  winding,  or  it  is  the  fractional  portion 
of  the  field  due  to  the  secondary  current  which  escapes  the 
primary  winding.  The  reasoning  is  the  same  even  if  a  small 
difference  be  supposed  to  exist  between  th^  y  of  the  first  and 
they  of  the  second  equation;  that  is,  if  M  is  not  the  same 
in  the  two  circuits.  I  submit  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
prior  definition  of  "leakage^'  this  is  simple  and  reasonable, 
br.  Sumpner's  "  leakage '*  is  a  very  different  thing.  He 
said,  let  Ip=^Is(l+^),  then  x  is  the  magnetic  leakage. 

Of  course,  on  any  reasonable  assumption  of  alterations  in 
ft,  the  permeability  of  iron,  or  on  the  most  reasonable  assump- 
tion that  II  really  is  constant  during  a  quickly-performed 
cycle.  Dr.  Sumpner's  x  varies  greatly  during  the  cycle.  I 
cannot  give  a  physical  meaning  to  x.  My  **  leakage  "  y  does 
not  vary  if  /ir  is  constant  during  a  cycle,  and  I  have  given  a 
perfectly  definite  physical  meaning  to  it. 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  here,  why  I  think  it  reasonable  to 
assume  /^  constant  during  a  cycle. 

1st.  I  have  shown  that  if  tnere  is  any  leakage,  the  use  of 
equations  (1)  and  (2)  \$  quite  unreasonable. 

2nd.  If  there  is  any  leakage,  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the 
subject  mathematically  unless  some  assumption  is  made  con- 
cerning fi. 

3rd.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  law  of  variation  of  ft  when 
the  cycle  is  very  slowly  performed  must  be  quite  different 
from  the  law  when  the  cycle  is  very  quickly  performed,  as  it 
always  is  in  practice. 

4th.  The  analogies  between  magnetic  stress  and  strain  and 
ordinary  stress  and  strain  in  materials  are  well  established. 
Now  every  material  exhibits  strain  hysteresis  when  slowly 
loaded  and  unloaded,  and  exhibits  no  hysteresis  whatever 
when  the  loading  and  unloading  are  very  quickly  performed. 
Even  the  most  inelastic  of  materials  will  transmit  a  musical 
note  unchanged.  Hence  for  years  I  have  taught  my  students 
to  look  upon  magnetic  hysteresis  as  very  important  when 
cycles  are  slowly  performed  and  as  unimportant  when  cycles 
are  very  quickly  performed.  Unless  on  this  assumption,  how 
is  it  that  there  is  so  little  heating  of  the  iron  of  a  transformer 
by  hysteresis  even  when  transforming  the  largest  amounts  of 
energy ;  and  such  heating  as  there  is  must  be  partly  due  to 
eddy  currents.  I  therefore  maintain  that  f&  constant  during 
a  cycle  (and  this  means  that  my  "  leakage"  is  constant  during 
a  cycle)  is  the  only  reasonable  assumption  that  can  be  made 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 
But  even  if  this  reasonable  assumption  of  no  hysteresis  and 
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of  the  constancy  of  ^  during  a  cycle  be  denied  me,  and  if  I 

must  assume  the  possibility  of  its  being  wrong,  still p — 

must  be  more  nearly  constant  than  /a;  for  it  is  equal  to 
2Lv.  And  if  /a  increases  and  therefore  L  increases,  y  will 
certainly  diminish,  and  if  L  diminishes  y  will  certainly 
increase. 


XXVII.  The  Theory  of  Magnetism  and  the  Absurdity  of 
Diamagnetic  Polarity.  By  J.  Pabkbr,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  (Jambrtdge  *. 

THE  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  theory  of  magnetism 
is  that  which  refers  to  the  so-called  diamagnetic 
bodies.  This  part  of  the  theory  is  so  beset  with  absurdities 
and  contradictions  that  it  is  necessary  to  examine  it  closely 
and  to  point  out  the  true  explanation  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  so-called  diamagnetic  bodies  before  we  can  give  the 
general  theorv. 

I  published  a  short  and  somewhat  premature  paper  on  dia- 
magnetism  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  May  1889. 
A  tew  weeks  afterwards  my  ideas  on  the  subject  had  ripened 
into  their  present  form ;  but  I  determined  to  publish  no  more 
about  it  until  after  the  appearance  of  my  booK  on  ^  Elemen- 
tary Thermodynamics,'  which  I  was  then  Intending  to  write. 
Finding,  however,  that  my  book  was  not  likely  to  be  finished 
as  soon  as  I  had  expected,  I  published  a  second  short  paper 
on  diamagnetism  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  July 
1890,  which  I  thought  would  be  sufficient  to  explain  my 
ideas  until  I  could  give  the  subject  the  attention  it  deserved. 

My  second  paper  on  diamagnetism  was  criticised,  as  I  have 
since  found,  by  Dr.  Lodge  with  a  great  display  of  rhetoric 
in  the  next  number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine ;  but  I 
was  then  so  occupied  that  I  did  not  see  or  hear  of  the  criticism 
until  the  following  November.  When  I  then  came  to  read 
it,  I  did  not  find  anything  which  required  me  to  modify  any 
of  my  ideas  on  the  subject  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  I 
concluded  that  Dr.  Lodge  had  misunderstood  my  paper. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  consider  the  subject  carefully  and 
completely,  bv  which  means,  it  is  hoped,  the  disputed  points 
will  DC  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody.  In  so  doing, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  prevent  all  misconception  by  making 
my  arguments  as  clear  and  simple  as  possible.  For  this 
reason  I  shall  employ  none  but  the  simplest  matheo^atics, 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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and  shall  avoid  unnecessary  references  to  the  physical  theories 
of  magnetism. 

To  begin,  the  property  which  distinguishes  the  so-called 
diamagnetic  bodies  (hke  bismuth  and  copper)  from  the  other^ 
or  paramagnetic  bodies  (like  iron),  is  shown 
by  the  following  classical  experiment.     A  f^.  1. 

small  bar,  A,  of  the  substance  to  be  experi- 
mented on,  is  hung  by  a  thread  between  the 
poles,  NS,  of  a  powerful  electromagnet  and 
then  the  magnet  is  excited.     If  the  bar  A  be 
one  of  the  so-called  diamagnetic  substances, 
it  will  set  its  length  at  right  angles  to  the       N        j 
line  joining  the  two  poles  of  the  electro-       ^J '   '    '  Ls_ 
magnet,  as  shown  in  the  second  accompany- 
ing  figure,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  view  as 
seen  by  an  eye  looking  from  above.     If,  however,  the  bar  A 
be  one  of  the  paramagnetic  substances,  it    sets   its  length 
along  the  line  joining  the  two  poles  of  the 
electromagnet.  Fig.  2. 

Instead  of  taking  the  above  fundamental 
experiment  as  our  starting-point,  I  prefer,        nI     [1     fs" 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  to  take  another        —     U 
which  is  easier  to  understand.     The  second 
experiment  has  not  yet  been  performed  ;  but  it  is  admissible 
io  make  it  the  basis  of  our  discussion,  for  not  only  is  it  equiva- 
lent to  the  classical  experiment  described   above,  but  the 
inferences  drawn  from  both  will  be  the  same. 

In  our  ideal  experiment,  we  take  a  powerful  electromagnet 
whose  poles  are  at  a  considerable  distance  apart,  and  hang  a 
small  piece,  M,  of  the  substance  to  be 
tested  by  a  thread  near  either  pole,  P,  of  Fig.  3. 

the  electromagnet.  Then  on  exciting 
the  magnet,  it  is  found  that  if  M  be  a 
piece  of  iron,  it  is  drawn  nearer  the 
pole  P,  while  if  it  be  a  piece  of  bismuth,  >     JL 

it  would  be  driven  further  away  from  it.  i    ^-M- 

The    so-called    explanation    which    is 
usually  given  of  these  phenomena  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts  : — 

(a)  It  is  supposed  (that  is,  assumed)  that  the  pressure  of 
the  air  is  strictly  uniform  all  over  the  surface  of  M,  from 
which  it  would  follow  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  can  have 
no  influence  in  causing  the  body  M  to  approach  or  recede 
from  the  excited  pole  P. 

{bi)  It  is  then  supposed^  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
when  the  electromagnet  is  excited,  a  piece  of  iron  is  attracted 
to  the  pole  P,  and  that  a  piece  of  bismuth  is  repelled. 

FhtL  Mat/.  S.  5.  Vol.  32.  No.  195.  August  1«91.       0 
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Experiments,  Avhich  need  not  here  be  described,  have  been 
made  with  many  solids  and  with  liquids  and  gases,  from 
which  it  is  inferred  that  all  substances  are  susceptible  to 
magnetic  influence,  and  it  is  supposed  necessary  to  divide 
them  into  two  classes :  paramagnetic,  those  which,  when 
placed  near  one  pole  of  a  magnet,  are  supposed  to  be  attracted; 
diamagnetic,  those  which,  under  the  same  circumstances,  are 
supposed  to  be  repelled. 

I  first  of  all  deny  that  (a)  can  be  correct.  For  let  an 
ideal  right  circular  cylinder  rQRS,  indefinitely  small  in  all 
its  dimensions,  be  described  in  the  air  anywhere  near  the 
pole  P  of  the  electromagnet  such  that  at  no  point  within  the 
cylinder  is  the  magnetic  force  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.     Also  let  Fig.  4. 

the  ends  PQ,  RS  of  the  cylinder  be  normal 
sections  and  suppose  that  the  radius  of  each 
is  indefinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the 
length  of  the  cylinder.  Then  since,  in  the 
state  of  equilibrium,  the  pressure  of  the  mag- 
netized air  on  any  surface  is  evidently  ^ 
normal  tc^  that  surface,  just  as  if  gravitation 
were  the  only  action  at  a  distance,  it  follows  that  the  pressure 
of  the  air,  per  unit  of  area,  at  the  end  PQ  of  the  cylinder  is 
not  the  same  as  the  pressure  at  the  end  RS.  Thus  in  the 
space  around  the  excited  pole  P,  the  pressure  of  the  magne- 
tized air  varies  from  point  to  point,  ana  therefore  the  assump« 
tion  (a)  cannot  be  correct. 

The  explanations  (a)  and  {b)  must  therefore  be  modified 
as  follows  : — It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  above  experi- 
ment the  pressure  of  the  magnetized  air  is  not  quite  imiform 
over  the  surface  of  M,  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
resultant  pressure  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  action 
of  the  pole  P  that  it  is  still  necessary  to  divide  bodies  into 
two  classes,  viz.  those  which  are  attracted  by  the  pole  P, 
and  those  which  are  repelled  by  it. 

Now  if  we  recollect  that  the  so-called  diamagnetic  bodies 
^like  bismuth),  which,  when  the  magnet  is  excited,  recede 
from  the  pole  P,  are  caused  to  do  so  by  a  force  which  is 
evidently  very  minute,  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  a  very 
slight  inequality  (too  small  to  be  detected)  in  the  pressure  of 
the  air  on  the  surface  of  M  is  quite  competent  to  produce  the 
phenomena  observed.  Diamagnetic  bodies  may  therefore  be 
really  attract-ed  to  the  pole  P,  and  only  caused  to  recede  from 
it  by  an  excess  in  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  side  of  M 
next  to  P  over  the  pressure  on  the  side  remote  from  P ;  just 
as  a  balloon  is  attracted  to  the  earth  and  only  caused  to 
ascend  by  the  pressure  of  the  air. 
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To  make  our  argament  simple,  let  ns  suppose  that  in  our 
ideal  experiment  toe  bodj  M  is  a  cube  each  of  whose  edges 
is  one  centimetre,  and  let  it  be  hung  so  symmetricallj  with 
respect  to  the  magnet  pole  P  that  it  is  only  on  the  face  Y, 
next  to  P,  and  on  tbe  opposite  face 
Z,  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  need  Fig.  5. 

be  considered.  Also,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  let  us  suppose  the 
])ressure  to  be  uniform  over  each  of 
these  faces.  Then  if  the  pressure  of 
the  air  on  the  face  Y  exceed  that 
on  the  face  Z  by  the  1000th  part  of  an  atmo,  the  resultant 
pressure  tending  to  drive  M  away  from  P  will  be  rather  over 

1  gramme  weight.  If  M  be  of  bismuth,  the  most  strongly 
pronounced  of  the  so-called  diamagnetic  substances,  the  mass 
of  the  cube  will  be  nearly  10  grammes.  The  resultant  pressure 
of  the  air  is  therefore  about  ^th  of  the  weight  of  the  cube. 
It.  will,  therefore^  be  capable,  in  one  second,  of  generating 
in  the  cube  a  velocity  of  98  centimetres  per  second,  and  of 
causing  it  to  move  from  rest  through  49  centimetres.  In  i 
of  a  second,  it  would  generate  in  the  cube  a  velocity  of  24'5 
centimetres  (9*o  inches)  per  second,  and  cause  it  to  move 
through  3  centimetres  (1*2  inches).  If  the  pressure  on  the 
face  Y  exceed  that  on  the  face  Z  by  the  10,000th  of  an  atmo, 
the  resultant  pressure  tending  to  drive  the  cube  away  from  P 
will  be  about  the  Yho^^  V^^  ^^  ^^^  weight.  This  would  be 
sufficient,  in  one  second,  to  give  the  cube  a  velocity  of  9*8 
centimetres  (3*8  inches)  per  second,  and  to  cause  it  to  move 
through  4' 9  centimetres.  In  ^  second  it  would  give  the  cube 
a  velocity  of  4*9  centimetres  (1*9  inches)  per  second,  and 
cause  it  to  move  through  1*2  centimetres  ('46  inch). 

The  preceding  calculations  may  well  throw  doubt  on  the 
common  theory  of  diamagnetism,  but  the  theory  has  still  one 
apology  left.  It  is  found  that  diamagnetic  bodies  retain 
their  characteristic  property  in  a  comparative  "  vacuum  "  of 

2  or  3  millimetres  of  mercury  (say  the  ^^th  of  an  atmo). 
To  explain  this,  we  have  only  to  observe  that  if,  in  our  ideal 
experiment,  the  attraction  of  the  pole  P  on  the  body  M  were 
strictly  zero,  the  body  M  would  be  driven  away  from  the 
excited  pole  P  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  however  good  the 
"  vacuum  ''  might  be,  short  of  absolute  perfection.  Hence  if 
the  attraction  of  P  on  M  be  not  strictly  zero  but  exceedingly 
small,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  density  of  the  air 
very  nearly  to  zero  before  this  attraction  can  make  itself 
manifest. 

Having  now  shown  that  the  common  notion  of  diamagne- 
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tism  rests  on  insufficient  experimental  evidence,  or  rather, 
on  none  at  all,  I  may  add  that  no  one  has  ever  attempted 
to  support  the  notion  bv  theory.  This  will  prepare  the  way 
for  my  alternative  idea,  based  on  theory,  that  every  substance 
placed  near  one  pole  of  a  maraet  is  attracted  by  the  pole 
when  the  magnet  is  excited  ana  can  only*  be  prevented  from 
approaching  the  pole  bv  some  antagonistic  cause,  such  as 
the  pressures  exerted  by  the  contiguous  objects.  In  the 
common  theory  of  diamagnetism,  it  is  supposed  tbat  bismuth 
is  more  powerfully  repelled  by  a  mngnet  pole  tban  any 
other  substance;  according  to  my  theory,  bismuth  is  more 
feebly  attracted  than  any  other  substance. 

Before  giving  the  theoretical  grounds  of  the  new  theory, 
I  cannot  help  observing  that  those  who  think  the  old  theory 
of  diamagnetism  sufficient,  should  try  to  prove  that  the 
ascent  of  a  balloon  in  the  air  is  due  to  the  diagravitational 
repulsion  of  the  earth.  Those  who  accept  the  new  theory, 
will  be  content  to  regard  diagravitation  and  diamagnetism  as 
companion  absurdities. 

I  was  first  led  to  reason  theoretically  on  diamagnetism 
by  reading  the  following  remarkable  article  in  Prof.  Tait's 
*  Sketch  of  Thermodynamics ' : — "  The  commonly  received 
opinion,  that  a  diamagnetic  body  in  a  field  of  magnetic  force 
takes  the  opposite  polarity  to  that  produced  in  a  paramagnetic 
body  similarly  circumstanced,  is  thus  attacked  by  Thomson 
by  an  application  of  the  principle  of  energy.  Since  all  para- 
magnetic bodies  require  time  for  the  full  development  of  their 
magnetism,  and  do  not  instantly  lose  it  when  the  magnetizing 
force  is  removed,  we  may,  of  course,  suppose  the  same  to  be 
true  for  diamagnetic  bodies  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in 
such  a  case  a  homogeneous  non-crystuUine  diamagnetic  sphere 
rotating  in  a  field  of  magnetic  force  would,  if  it  always  tended 
to  take  the  opposite  distribution  of  magnetism  to  that  acquired 
by  iron  under  the  same  circumstances,  be  acted  upon  by  a 
couple  constantly  tending  to  turn  it  in  the  same  direction 
round  its  centre,  and  would  therefore  be  a  source  of  the  ]»er- 
petual  motion.^' 

This  argument,  which,  for  some  imaccountable  reason,  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  neglected,  requires  to  be  slightly  mo- 
dified; for  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  frictional  resistance  of  the 
air  to  the  rotation  of  the  sphere,  and  it  is  not  shown  that  the 
motion  supposed  to  be  thus  derived  in  imlimiied  quantities 
may  not  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  heat  at  one  temperature 
and  its  partial  rejection  at  a  lower.  These  defects  may  be 
obviated  by  supposing  the  s|)here  placed  in  a  "  perfect 
vacuum,"    and    making    provision    to    prevent   the    system 
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absorbing  or  giving  out  heat  except  at  some  constant  absolute 
temperature  0,  Also,  for  the  sake  of  simph'city,  we  may 
suppose  the  sphere  connected  with  mechanism,  on  which  it 
does  just  so  much  work  that  its  angular  velocity  of  rotation 
remains  constant.  Under  these  conditions  the  system  will 
assume  an  invnriable  state.  If  we  then  suppose  that  W  is 
the  mechanical  work  done  on  the  system  in  any  time,  and  Q 
the  amount  of  heat  absorbed,  the  principle  of  energy  will 
give,  since  there  is  no  change  of  state^ 

W  +  Q=0. 

Now  since  work  is  obtained  from  the  system,  W  is  negative. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  Q  is  positive. 
But  by  Garnot's  principle,  we  have 

2<0,    or     Q<0. 

Thus  Thomson's  ideal  experiment  is  inconsistent  with  both 
the  principle  of  energy  and  with  Carnot^s  principle,  and  the 
hypothesis  of  diamagnetic  polarity  is  therefore  disproved. 

The  argument  adopted  in  the  two  papers  I  have  published 
on  diamagnetism  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  is  only  a 
modified  form  of  Thomson^s,  but  possesses  the  advantage  of 
simplicity.  It  may  be  described  thus :  Take  a  piece  of  bis- 
muth (or  of  any  of  the  so-called  diamagnetic  substances)  and 
place  it  within  the  action  of  a  strong  steel  magnet  whose 
poles  are  so  far  apart  that  only  one  of  the  poles,  P  say,  exerts 
any  sensible  force  on  the  bismuth.  Then  let  the  steel  magnet 
be  made  immovable,  and  suppose  the  piece  of  bismuth  held 
by  a  pair  of  pincers,  or  in  some  other  way,  so  that  it  can 
either  be  kept  at  rest  or  moved  about  at  will.  Next,  let  the 
air  be  exhausted  in  the  space  about  the  bismuth  until  the 
"  vacuum ''  is  perfect,  and,  lastly,  let  means  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  absorption  or  rejection  of  heat,  except  at  some  constant 
temperature  6, 

If  the  piece  of  bismuth  is  held  for  some  time  in  any  posi- 
tion X  and  then  suddenly  moved  to  a  new  position  Y, 
nearer  to  P,  the  magnetization  of  the  bismuth  will,  of  course, 
become  ultimately  stronger  in  the  position  Y  than  it  was  in 
the  more  remote  position  X ;  but,  since  magnetization  re- 
quires time  for  its  development,  the  change  of  position  may 
be  effected  so  rapidly  that  the  magnetization  of  the  bismutti 
has  scarcely  time  to  alter  before  the  new  position  Y  is  reached. 
We  thus  see  that  the  amount  of  mechanical  work  which  can 
be  obtained  from  the  system  of  the  steel  magnet  and  the 
piece  of  bismuth  during  a  given  change  of  position  depends, 
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among  other  things,  on  the  speed  at  which  the  change  of 
position  is  made.  Suppose  then,  if  possible,  that  the  bismuth 
is  repelled  by  the  pole  P,  and  let  the  system  be  made  to 
undergo  the  following  cycle  of  operations  in  two  different 
ways : — 

(1)  When  the  piece  of  bismuth  is  in  equilibrium  in  any 
position  X  at  the  uniform  temperature  0,  let  it-  be  moved  to 
some  other  position  Y,  nearer  P,  so  slowly  that  at  every  point 
of  the  path  the  bismuth  is  magnetized  to  the  full  extent  and 
the  temperature  constant.  The  work  done  on  the  system  in 
this  operation  will  be  positive,  and  may  be  written  W . 

Then  let  the  piece  of  bismuth  return  slowly  from  Y  to  X 
by  the  previous  path  reversed.  The  whole  of  the  work  W 
will  thus  be  returned  by  the  system,  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  neither  loss  nor  gain  of  mechanical  work  during  the 
cycle. 

(2)  Let  the  piece  of  bismuth  be  moved  from  X  to  Y  so 
rapidly  that  the  magnetization  has  scarcely  time  to  change 
before  the  change  of  position  is  complete.  The  work  that 
must  be  expended  for  this  purpose  is  obviously  <  W  ;  in  fact, 
if  the  position  X  be  far  enough  away  from  r,  the  work  done 
on  the  system  during  the  change  of  position  may  be  practi- 
cally zero.  Next,  let  the  piece  of  bismuth  remain  at  rest  in 
its  new  position  until  its  magnetization  has  attained  its  per- 
manent value.  Then  let  it  be  brought  rapidly  back  from  Y 
to  X  by  the  first  path  reversed  ;  and,  lastly,  let  it  remain  in 
the  position  X  until  the  original  state  is  attained.  The 
mechanical  work  returned  by  the  system  in  this  way  will  be 
>  W.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  gain  of  mechanical 
work  during  the  cycle  in  which  heat  is  absorbed  and  evolved 
at  a  constant  temperature.  This  being  impossible,  by  the 
principle  of  energy  and  Camot's  principle,  we  conclude  that 
the  assumption  that  the  piece  of  bismuth  is  repelled  by  the 
pole  of  the  magnet  is  absurd. 

The  foregoing  cycle  was  described  in  my  first  paper  on 
diamagnetism  ;  but  the  inference  then  drawn  was,  not  that 
diamagnetism  is  impossible,  but  that  Carnot's  principle  does 
not  hold  for  diamagnctic  bodies.  In  my  second  paper,  I 
denied  the  existence  of  diamagnetism ;  but  long  before  that 
time  Duhemhad  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  from  reading 
my  first  paper,  and  had  written  a  book  on  the  subject. 

1  must  now  point  out  that  Dr.  Lodge  has  objected,  with 
justice,  to  the  preceding  reasoning,  that  it  contains  a  tacit 
assumption.  Thus,  even  if  we  admit,  as  we  are  bound,  that 
the  magnetization  of  every  body  takes  time  to  grow  and  to 
die  awayi  it  is  not  proved  but  that,  in  the  second  wa}  of  per- 
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fonning  the  experiment  described  above,  the  assumed  repul- 
sive force  between  ithe  steel  and  the  bismuth  may  be  so 
affected  by  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  that  the  work  reauired 
to  force  the  bismuth  from  the  position  X  to  the  position  Y 
may  be  >  W,  and  not  less,  as  we  supposed. 

t>T.  Lodge's  objection  may  be  illustrated  very  simply  as 
follows  : — Let  a  quantity  of  gas  be  contained  in  a  cylinder 
fitted  with. a  smooth  air-tight  piston,  and  suppose  it  to  be 

Erovided  that  the  cylinder  can  absorb  or  give  out  heat  freely, 
ut  only  at  some  constant  temperature  6,  When  the  whole 
is  in  equilibrium  at  the  uniform  temperature  dy  let  the  piston 
he  pushed  in  so  slowly  that  the  system  is  constantly  in  equi* 
librium,  and  the  temperature  always  uniform  and  equal  to  9, 
The  work  required  for  this  purpose  may  be  called  W.  Then 
let  the  piston  be  drawn  out  slowly  until  the  original  state  is 
attained.  The  work  restored  will  be  W,  and,  on  the  whole, 
there  will  be  neither  loss  nor  gain  of  work. 

Next,  let  the  piston  be  pushed  in  as  much  as  before,  but 
far  more  rapidly.  The  work  expended  on  the  system  in 
doing  this  will  be  >  W.  Now  let  the  piston  remain  in  its 
new  position  until  the  temperature  has  everywhere  sunk  to 
0.  Then  let  the  piston  be  rapidly  drawn  out  to  its  original 
place,  and  then  wait  until  the  original  state  is  brought  about. 
.The  work  restored  by  the  system  will  be  <  W,  so  that  there 
will  have  been  a  loss  of  mechanical  work  in  the  cycle. 

Dr.  Lodgers  objection  may  be  obviated  by  means  of  two 
assumptions : — 

(1)  We  assume  that  the  magnetization  of  a  body  at  rest 
may  be  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium.  For  example,  in 
the  experiment  with  the  piece  of  bismuth,  we  assume  that 
when  the  bismuth  is  at  rest  in  any  position  X^  the  repulsive 
force  of  the  steel  magnet  may  have  a  value  /  which  does  not 
properly  belong  to  the  position  X,  and  that  this  force  may 
continue  unchanged  so  long  as  the  bismuth  is  held  steadily 
enough  in  the  position  X.  We  further  assume  that  if  the 
bismuth  be  moved  slowly  from  the  position  X,  and  then 
slowly  brought  back  again,  the  repulsive  force  of  the  steel 
magnet  will  again  be  /,  if  sufficient  care  has  been  taken  to 
move  the  bismuth  about  steadily.  When  the  magnetization 
of  a  body  at  rest  is  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  a  slight 
shake,  by  which  no  perceptible  amount  of  mechanical  work  is 
done,  will  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  magnetization  to  rise  or 
sink  to  its  proper  value. 

(2)  We  also  assume  that  if  two  magnetized  bodies  be 
moved  about  with  any  velocities,  the  attraction  or  repulsion 
between  them  when  they  are   passing  through  any  given 
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position  may,  if  the  experiment  is  made  steadily  enough^  be 
exactly  the  same  as  if  both  bodies  were  at  rest  in  that  position 
with  their  magnetizations  invariable. 

In  applying  these  assumptions  to  the  second  method  of 
making  the  experiment  with  the  piece  of  bismuth,  let  us 
suppose,  merely  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  the  magneti- 
zation of  the  steel  is  "  rigid,"  that  is,  not  merely  unstably 
invariable,  but  invariable  under  all  circumstances.  Then  let 
the  cycle  be  performed  as  follows : — 

(a)  Let  the  bismuth  be  moved  from  X  to  Y  so  steadily 
that  its  magnetization  is  unaltered.  It  is  evident  that  no 
thermal  phenomenon  will  attend  this  operation^  and  that  the 
work  done  on  the  system  will  be  <  W. 

(J)  The  magnetization  of  the  piece  of  bismuth  now  being 
in  unstable  equilibrium,  let  a  slight  shake,  by  which  no  per- 
ceptible amount  of  mechanical  work  is  done,  be  given  to  the 
bismuth,  in  consequence  of  which  the  strength  of  the  magne- 
tization will  be  affected,  and  a  thermal  phenomenon  take 
place.  Then  let  the  bismuth  be  held  in  the  position  Y  until 
the  temperature  is  again  6^  and  the  magnetization  at  its  proper 
value. 

(c)  Next  let  the  piece  of  bismuth  be  brought  back  from  Y 
to  X  by  the  first  path  reversed,  and  so  steadily  that  the 
magnetization  does  not  change.  The  work  restored  by  the. 
system  during  this  operation  is  >  W. 

{d)  Lastly,  let  a  slight  shake  be  given  and  hold  the  piece  of 
bismuth  in  the  position  X  until  the  system  is  in  the  original 
state. 

We  see  therefore  that  if  the  two  assumptions  are  made,  the 
hypothesis  of  diamagnetism  enables  us  to  obtain  work  from  a 
cycle  in  which  heat  can  only  be  absorbed  or  given  out  at  a 
given  constant  temperature  0.  We  now  contend  that  the 
two  assumptions  are  admissible.  We  shall  establish  the  truth 
of  this  assertion  indirectly  by  showing  what  results  the  tw^o 
assumptions  lead  to  when  applied  to  several  of  the  most 
important  propositions  in  magnetism  and  electricity. 

1.  If  in  the  modified  Thomson's  argument,  we  suppose  the 
piece  of  bismuth  replaced  by  any  substance  S  which  is  attracted 
to  the  pole  P,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  if  the  magnetization 
of  S  increases  as  the  distance  from  P  decreases,  our  two 
assumptions  do  not  lead  to  a  result  in  contradiction  to  the 
principle  of  energy  and  to  Carnot's  principle.  We  there- 
fore conclude  that  a  substance  may  be  attracted  by  a  magnet 
pole — a  result  which,  of  course,  is  in  accordance  with  ex- 
periment. 

It  is  necessary  to  notice  another  method  of  making  the 
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experiment.     If  the  substance  S  be  brought  from  X  to  Y,  a 

rjitive  quantity  of  work,  Wi  say,  will  be  obtained.  Then  if 
be  turned  round  without  altering  the  magnetization,  the 
force  between  P  and  S  will  become  repulsive,  and  therefore 
if  iS  be  brought  back  from  Y  to  X  without  any  change  in  the 
magnetization,  another  positive  quantity  of  work,  W^  say, 
will  be  obtained.  In  this  way,  it  might  be  thought,  we  could 
prove  that  S  could  not  be  attracted  by  P,  but  we  must 
recollect  that  work  will  have  been  expended  in  turning  S 
round.  In  fact,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  work  expended  in 
turning  S  round,  first  in  the  position  Y,  and  then  in  the 
position  X,  will  be  >  Wi  +  Wj. 

II.  Generally,  if  the  substance  M,  when  removed  to  a  suffi- 
cient distance  from  the  pole  P,  is  in  the  neutral  state,  it  can 
easily  be  proved  that  when  M  is  near  P,  and  its  magnetiza- 
tion in  stable  equilibrium,  M  must  be  attracted  by  P  with  a 
force  which  increases  as  the  distance  from  P  decreases.  Such 
a  substance  is  defined  to  be  "  perfectly  soft,''  and  since 
unstable  states  of  magnetization  do  not  occur  in  practice,  we 
may  say  that  a  "  perfectly  soft "  substance  can  only  be 
attracted  by  a  magnet  pole. 

Of  course,  a  substance  S  may  be  repelled  by  the  pole  P, 
but  in  that  case,  it  can  easily  be  shown,  the  magnetization  of 
S  could  not  be  zero  when  it  is  at  a  great  distance  from  P. 
The  substance  S  would  then  be  a  permanent  magnet,  or  its 
mametization  would  consist  of  a  permanent  part  combined 
with  a  temporary  part  induced  by  the  influencmg  pole  P. 

III.  If  we  now  suppose  the  pole  P  replaced  by  a  positively 
electrified  body  and  the  piece  of  bismuth  by  a  negatively 
electrified  body  B,  the  force  between  the  two  bodies  will  bJe 
attractive,  and  when  B  is  moved  from  X  to  Y  in  such  a  way 
that  the  distributions  of  the  electrifications  are  in  stable 
equilibrium,  the  attraction  on  B  in  the  position  Y  will  be 

freater  than  if  the  distributions  had  not  been  changed, 
[ence  if  W  bo  the  positive  quantity  of  work  yielded  by  the 
system  when  B  is  moved  from  X  to  Y  in  such  a  way  that  at 
ewQTy  instant  the  distributions  are  in  stable  equilibrium,  then 
when  B  is  moved  from  its  initial  position  A,  in  which  the 
distributions  are  stable,  to  the  second  position  Y,  without  any 
change  in  the  distributions,  the  work  yielded  by  the  system 
will  be  <  W.  Also  if,  after  causing  the  distributions  in  the 
position  Y  to  become  stable,  we  bring  B  back  from  X  by  the 
previous  path  reversed  without  any  change  in  the  distribu- 
tions, the  work  so  done  on  the  system  will  be  >  W.  Conse- 
quently, if  the  system  is  now  caused  to  resume  its  original 
state,  a  complete  cycle  will  have  been  undergone,  and  a  posi- 
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five  qnantily  of  work  expended  in  it,  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  thermodynamics. 

IV.  Next,  let  both  bodies  be  positively  electrified,  and  suppose 
that  they  are  at  such  a  distance  from  one  another  throughoat 
the  experiment  that  the  force  between  them  is  always  re- 
pulsive. Then,  when  B  is  moved  from  X  to  Y  in  such  a  way 
that  the  distributions  are  constantly  in  stable  equilibrium,  the 
repulsion  on  B  in  the  position  Y  will  be  less  than  if  the  dis- 
triDutions  had  not  changed.  (In  the  case  of  a  supposed 
diamagnetic  "  soft  substance,''  it  will  bo  recollected  that  the 
repulsive  force  in  the  position  Y  was  greater  than  if  there 
had  been  no  change  in  the  magnetization.)  From  this  it  is 
easily  seen  that  electric  repulsion  is  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  thermodynamics. 

V.  Again,  if  we  assume  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
electricity,  which  can  be  partially  obtained  as  a  theoretical 
deduction  from  the  principle  of  energy  and  Carnot's  principle, 
our  two  assumptions  enable  us  to  hnd  expressions  for  the 
energy  and  entropy  of  an  electrified  system  at  rest  in  which 
the  distribution  of  electricity  is  in  equilibrium,  stable  or 
unstable.  Then  we  can  easily  find  the  condition  of  electric 
stability  on  an  insulated  homogeneous  conductor.  For  if  P,Q 
be  two  points  of  such  a  conductor,  our  expressions  show  that 
if  the  potential  have  a  higher  value  at  P  than  at  Q,  it  will  be 
possible  for  electricity  to  pass,  of  itself,  from  P  to  Q,  but  not 
from  Q  to  P.  Conversely,  if  the  potential  at  P  be  less  than 
at  Q,  electricity  will  be  able  to  pass,  of  itself,  from  Q  to  P, 
but  not  from  P  to  Q.  Suppose,  for  exnmple,  that  the  potential 
at  P  is  greater  than  at  Q:  then  a  slight  shake  may  cause  a 
passage  of  electricity  from  P  to  Q,  and  this  will  diminish  the 
potential  at  P  and  increase  it  at  Q.  Thus  the  potential  tends 
to  become  uniform  throughout  the  conductor,  and  when  it  has 
become  uniform,  the  distribution  is  stable. 

VI.  Again,  our  expressions  for  the  energy  and  entropy  enable 
us  to  discuss  the  conditions  of  stability  of  two  conductors  A, 
B,  separately  homogeneous,  which  are  in  contact  with  each 
other,  and  isolated  from  all  other  bodies.  For  if  P  be  a 
point  in  the  body  A,  and  Q  a  point  in  the  body  B,  our  expres- 
sions show  that  if  the  potential  at  P  exceed  the  potential  at 
Q  by  more  than  a  certain  amount,  electricity  will  be  able,  of 
itself,  to  pass  from  P  to  Q,  but  not  from  Q  to  P;  and  con- 
versely. Thus  the  condition  of  stability  is  that  the  potential 
should  be  uniform  throughout  each  conductor,  and  that  the 
two  values  should  differ  according  to  a  certain  law;  all  which 
is  verified  by  experiment.  Again,  if  the  distributions  be 
'indefinitely  near  stable,  and  we  suppose  a  small  charge  to 
pass  from  one  conductor  to  the  other,  our  theory  indicates 
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that  it  will  be  necessary  to  impart  or  take  away  heat  to  keep 
the  temperature  of  the  junction  of  the  two  bodied  constant, 
*  In  other  words,  the  theory  gives  both  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial and  the  Peltier  effect. 

Now  it  is  important  to  remark  that  by  merely  assuming 
our  expressions  for  the  energy  and  entropy  to  hold  for  stable 
distributions  and  without  making  any  farther  use  of  the  con- 
ception of  unstable  distributions,  we  can  easily  obtain  the 
very  same  expressions  for  the  difference  of  potential  and  the 
Peltier  effect  as  before. 

In  like  manner,  we  have  two  methods  of  discussing  the 
question  of  a  difference  of  potential  and  the  law  of  the  Thomson 
effect^  in  the  case  of  two  unequally  heated  portions  of  the  same 
substance  in  contact,  and  both  methods  give  the  same  results. 

VIL  Lastly,  we  have  two  ways  of  investigating  Helmholtz's 
theory  of  the  galvanic  battery,  and  both  lead  to  the  same 
conclusions.  This  theory,  it  is  true,  has  been  questioned; 
but  the  objections  appear  to  rest  on  misconceptions;  and, 
besides,  the  theory  does  not  seem  to  have  been  yet  safB- 
ciently  explained.  However,  I  do  not  propose  to  consider 
the  subject  any  farther  at  present,  but  merely  wish  to  point 
out  that  we  have  two  ways  of  getting  the  same  result, 

I  have  now,  I  consider,  conclusively  shown  that  my  two 
assumptions  are  legitimate;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  Dr.  Lodge's  objection,  in 
requiring  us  to  examine  the  tacit  assumptions  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  all  thei  modynamical  investigations  of  electricity 
and  magnetism. 

To  conclude  our  discussion  on  diamagnetism,  I  observe 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to 
advance  any  serious  theoretical  or  other  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  common  notion  of  diamagnetism.  The  theory  appears 
to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  want  of  a  theoretical  examina- 
tion of  the  subject,  and  to  have  been  maintained  from  an 
excusable  veneration  for  an  old  theory  and  a  belief  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  older  scientists.  Yet  it  has  been  occasion- 
ally questioned  from  the  first.  Duhem,  in  his  book  on  dia- 
magLetic  bodies,  mentions  Becquerel  and  Pliicker  as  having 
objected  to  the  theory.  Even  in  England  there  are  persons 
who  have  never  accepted  it,  and  Dr.  Lodge  himself  seems  to 
be  aware  that  it  will  not  stand  examination;  for  in  his 
criticism  on  my  two  previous  papers  on  the  subject,  he 
appears  to  rely  chie%  on  the  strength  of  his  rhetoric,  and  on 
an  appeal  to  the  name  of  Faraday. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  next  part  of  the  paper. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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XXVIII.  Alternate  Current  and  Potential  Difference  Anor 
lopies  in  the  Method-s  of  Measuring  Power.  By  Prof. 
W.  E.  Ayrton,  RR.S.,  and  W.  E.  Sumpwer,  D.Sc* 

I. 

IN  a  paper  read  bj  us  before  this  Society  on  March  Cih  it 
was  pointed  out  that  for  every  problem  involving  alter- 
nate P,Ds.  in  series  there  was  an  analogous  problem  involving 
alternate  currents  in  parallel.  This  general  proposition  tells 
us  that  we  can  transform  each  of  the  P.D.  equations  given, 
for  example^  in  our  paper  on  *'  The  Measurement  of  the  rower 
given  by  any  Electric  Current  to  any  Circuit/'  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  April  9th,  1891,  into  a  current  equation, 
and  so  transform  our  method  of  calculating  power  by  the 
measurement  of  three  P.Ds.  into  a  method  of  calculating 
power  by  the  measurement  of  three  currents. 

Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Such  a  transformation  of  our  equations  has  been  recently 
carried  out  by  Dr.  Fleming  in  the  *  Electrician,'  for  May  8tb, 
and  the  method  he  arrives  at  as 
well  as  the  three-voltmeter  method 
of  which  it  is  an  analo^e  are  seen 
in  figures  2  and  1.  If  Vj,  Vg,  V, 
be  the  readings  of  the  voltmeters 
in  figure  1,  and  Ai,  Aj,  As  the 
readings  of  the  three  ammeters  in 
figure  2,  and  r  the  resistance  of 
the  non-inductive  portion  of  the 
circuit  cd  in  each  case,  then  the 
mean  watts  given  to  ah  are  re- 
spectively, whatever  be  the  nature 
of  the  circuit  ai,  or  of  the  current 


-<A> 


-<^— 


^(V,«_V,»-.V/) 


and 


2  (-^3  ^^\  —Aa  ). 
*  Communicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  June  12, 1891. 
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The  three-ammeter  method  has  the  advantage  over  the 
three-voltmeter  method,  in  that  the  dynamo  need  not  give 
a  larger  P.D.  than  that  necessarj'^  to  send  the  current  through 
oi;  it  is  inferior  to  the  three-voltmeter  method  in  that  while 
it  is  possible  to  measure  V|,  V2,  and  Vj  rapidly  in  succession 
by  using  only  one  voltmeter,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
use  only  one  ammeter  to  measure  Ai,  A^,  and  Ag  without  con- 
stantly interrupting  the  circuit,  and  hence  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  accurately  calibrate  three  instruments  if  this  current 
method  were  employed. 

But  the  main  objection  to  this  current  method  is  that,  as 
Dr.  Fleming  points  out,  it  does  not  possess  the  accuracy  of 
our  three-voltmeter  method  of  measuring  power.  For  in 
order  that  this  three-current  method  may  give  accurate 
results  it  is  necessary  to  assume,  to  quote  from  our  Royal 
Society  paper,  "  the  entire  absence  of  self  and  mutual  induc- 
tion from  a  circuit  some  portion  of  which  is  necessarily  of  a 
solenoidal  form." 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  obtain  a  current  analogue  of  our 
three-voltmeter  method  which  shall  have  the  accuracy  of  the 
three-voltmeter  method  itself.  And  as  the  general  propo- 
sition given  in  our  previous  paper  tells  us  that  the  current 
analogues  of  P.D.  arrangements  in  series  are  current  arrange- 
ments in  parallel^  it  follows  that  with  this  other  method  also 
the  dynamo  will  not  be  required  to  produce  a  greater  P.D. 
than  that  necessary  to  send  the  current  through  the  circuit 
the  power  given  to  which  we  desire  to  measure. 

The  method  is  as  follows  : — In  parallel  with  the  circuit  ab 
(fig.  3)  the  power  given  to  which 
we  wish  to   measure    connect    a    ^  '^g;-  8. 

non-inductive  resistance  of  r 
ohms  (in  circuit  with  which  no 
instrument  is  placed,  which  would 
necessarily  make  the  so-called 
non-inductive  branch  more  or 
less  inductive).     Let  A3,  Aj,  and 

V   be  the  readings   of   the   two   ^    /^       \     j>       /^ 
ammeters  and  the  voltmeter  placed     b  ^^  d        ^ 

as  shown,  then,  from  the  equa- 
tions given  in  our  Royal  Society  paper,  it  follows  at  once 
that  the  mean  watts  given  to  ab  are 


.'{v-a,--g;}. 


It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  if  ah  were  the  primary  coil 
of  a  transfoniier,  it  would  be  when  the  load  on  the  secondary 
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was  small,  that  is  when  the  current  passing  through  a& 
was  small,  that  it  would  be  most  difficult,  on  account  of  laff, 
to  measure  with  ordinary  methods  the  power  given  to  aJ. 
But  that  is  exactly  the  case  when  it  is  most  easy  to  use  our 
one-voltmeter  and  two-ammeter  method,  since  when  the 
dynamo  has  to  send  little  current  through  ah  there  is  little 
(JDJection  to  requiring  it  to  send  a  current  through  cd  in 
parallel  with  ab. 

If  the  voltmeter  (fig.  3)  be  a  hot  wire  instrument,  then, 
since  an  appreciable  current  will  pass  through  this  voltmeter, 
r  must  be  taken  as  the  parallel  resistance  of  cd  and  of  the 
voltmeter.  It  is  important  to  observe,  however,  that  there 
is  no  necessity  to  know  either  of  these  resistances  separately, 
since  the  value  of  r  can  be  determined  when  the  three  instru- 
ments Aj,  As,  and  V  are  relatively  calibrated  thus : — First, 
break  the  circuits  of  ed  and  of  the  voltmeter,  and  compare 
the  deflexion  of  Aj  with  Ai;  this  calibrates  ammeter  Aj 
relatively  to  ammeter  Ai,  the  calibration  of  which  we  will 
assume  to  be  correct ;  second,  close  the  circuits  of  cd  and  of 
the  voltmeter,  but  break  the  transformer  circuit  aft.  As  is  now 
in  series  with  the  parallel  circuit  containing  cd  and  the  volt- 
meter. The  value  of  r  is  therefore  at  once  known,  since 
r  must  equal  the  volts  as  read  by  V  divided  by  the  amperes 
as  read  by  A.. 

^  II. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  general  proposition  to  which  we 
have  referred,  it  may  interest  the  Members  to  see  what  are 
the  other  analogies  tnat  we  have  traced  out  between  alternate 
P.Ds.  in  series  and  alternate  currents  in  parallel  in  connexion 
with  the  measurement  of  power. 

Fig.  4. 


Mr.  Blakesley's  method,  communicated  to  this  Society  in 
February  of  this  year  *,  is  the  current  analogue  of  our  electro- 
meter method  of  1881.     For  with  the  electrometer  method 
(fig.  4)  we  make  two  measurements,  one  giving  us  the  mean 
•  Phil.  Mag.  April  1891,  p.  S46. 
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value  of 

tVfrgX 

the  other  the  mean  value  of 

1^,  t?j,   »j  being  the  instantaneous  values  of  the  potentials. 
Then  we  take  the  ditference,  and  so  get  the  mean  value  of 

(t;i-V2)(v2-t;3), 

which   is  equal  to  r  times   the   mean   watts  given  to   ab 

(fig-  *)• 
With  Mr.  Blakesley's  method  two  measuremeuts  are  made, 

one  with  a  split  dynamometer   (fig.  5)  giving  the   mean 

value  of 

and  the  other  with  an  ammeter 
giving  the  mean  value  of 


Fig.  6. 


^h  ^;  ^3  being  the  instantaneous 
values  of  the  currents.  Then  the 
difierence  is  taken,  and  so  the 
mean  value  of 

is  obtained,  and  this  is  equal  to  -    times  the  mean  watts 

given  to  ab  (fig.  5)*. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  as  no  instrument  is  inserted 
in  the  non-inductive  circuit  ab  (fig.  5),  this  method  of 
Mr.  Blakesley's  has  exactly  the  same  accuracy  as  the  electro- 
meter method. 

III. 

The  electrometer  measurements  may,  as  we  pointed  out 
some  years  ago,  be  varied  ;  and  by  making  the  connexions 
as  seen  in  fig.  6,  we  can  obtain  from  the  two  readings  the 
mean  values  of 


and 

(rs-r,)*. 
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then,  taking  the  difference,  we  get  the  mean  value  of 

(t'a-t-j)(t?x-t?j,), 
which,  as  before,  is  equal  to  r  times  the  mean  watts  given 


to  ab. 


Mr.  Blakesley  has  also  pointed  out,  in  his  paper  published 
in  the  Phil.  Mag.  for  April  of  this  year,  that  the  current 
measurements  may  be  varied  and  the  apparatus  arranged  as 
seen  in  fig.  7.  The  two  mea- 
surements now  give  respectively 
the  mean  values  of 


Kg.  7. 


and 


«2«3 


therefore  the  difference  gives  the 
mean  value  of 

that  is,  the  mean  value  of 

which  is  equal  to  -  times  the  mean  watts  given  to  ab. 

While,  however,  our  second  method  of  using  the  electro- 
meter (fig.  6)  ffivps  the  answer  with  the  same  accuracy  as 
the  first  method  (fig.  4),  Mr.  Blakesley's  second  method  of 
joining  up  the  dynamometers  in  fiffure  7  introduces  self- 
induction  into  a  circuit  which  ourfit  to  be  entirely  non- 
inductive,  and  so  it  does  not  give  tne  answer  with  the  same 
accuracy  as  his  first  method  (fig.  5). 

IV. 

The  modification  of  our  electrometer  method  suggested  to 
one  of  us  by  Mr.  L.  Atkinson,  while  he  was  a  pupil  at  the 
Finsbury  Technical  College,  and  afterwards  carried  out  by 
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MM.  Blondlot  and  Curie,  of  making  an  electrometer  with 
two  needles  for  the  measurement  of  power,  is  the  exact 
analogue  of  the  wattmeter  method.  For  with  the  double- 
needle  electrometer  (fig.  8)  we  obtain  from  a  single  reading 

Fig.  8. 


^   c 


the  mean  value  of 


(t?i-rj,)(t?8-r8). 


which  is  equal  to  r  into  the  mean  watts  given  to  ah.  Similarly 
with  the  wattmeter  (fig.  9)  we  obtain  from  a  single  reading 
the  mean  value  of 


«1«3> 


Fig.  9. 


which  is  proportional  to  —  into  the 

T 

mean  watts  given  to  oi. 

While,  however,  the  double-needle 
electrometer  gives  us  the  answer 
with  perfect  accuracy,  the  watt- 
meter method  is  liable  to  inaccuracy 
from  the  circuit  cd  not  being  strictly 
non-inductive. 

Some  years  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  one  of  us  published  the  formula  for  the 
error  made  in  using  a  wattmeter  to  measure  the  power  given 
by  an  alternate  current  to  an  inductive  circuit.  Not  wishing 
to  cumber  the  pages  of  scientific  periodicals  with  elementary 
mathematics,  it  was  thought  sufficient  merely  to  state  this 
formula  without  publishing  a  proof.  But  as  our  formula  has 
now  been  introduced  into  text-books,  and  as  the  appropria- 
tion thereof  by  the  writer  of  a  well-known  treatise  has 
led  him  to  supply  a  proof  of  it  involving  an  appalling 
array  of  mathematical  equations,  we  venture  to  offer  a  proof 
which,  although  very  simple,  is  perfectly  accurate.  We  are 
the  more  induced  to  ao  this  because  we  find  that  this  formula, 
and  its  proof  for  the  error  due  to  self-induction  in  the  sup- 
posed non-inductive  portion  of  the  circuit  cd,  apply  equally 
well  to  all  the  nine  methods  of  measuring  power  illustrated 
in  figures  1  to  9  of  this  paper. 

Phil.  Maq.  S.  5.  Vol.  32.  No.  195.  August  1891.       P 
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The  formula  employed  with  such  methods  for  giving  the 
mean  watts,  whether  it  involves  the  reading  of  one  instrument, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  wattmeter  (fig.  9),  or  of  two  instru- 
ments, as  with  the  methods  illustrated  in  figures  4,  5,  6,  7, 
and  8,  or  of  three  instruments,  as  with  the  methods  illustrated 
in  figures  1,  2,  and  3,  gives  with  perfect  accuracy  r  times  the 

mean  product  of  two  currents,  or  -  times  the  mean  product 

of  two  P.D.s.  Whether  this  mean  product  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  mean  watts  given  to  ab  depends  in  all  the 
nine  cases  on  the  following  consideration  : — 

The  mean  product  between  two  currents  which  are  sine 
functions  of  the  time  is,  as  every  student  now  knows,  equal  to 
half  the  product  of  their  maximum  values  into  the  cosine  of  the 
phase  angle  between  them.  Therefore  if  the  angle  of  lag  be- 
tween the  current  in  ab  and  the  P.D.  between  its  terminals  be 
0,  and  the  angle  of  lag  between  the  current  in  cd  and  the 
P.D.  between  its  terminals  be  ^,  and  if  the  maximum  values 
of  the  currents  in  these  two  circuits  be  A/  and  Ag'  respec- 
tively, and  the  maximum  values  of  the  P.D.s  at  the  terminals 
of  these  circuits  be  Vi'  and  Vg',  it  follows  that  the  formula 
used  to  measure  the  watts  in  the  cases  2,  3,  5,  7,  and  9 
gives 

2 


r z^^ , 


and  in  the  cases  1,  4,  6,  and  8, 

Y{Vlcos_(0^ 
27  • 

But  what  we  want  to  measure  is  the  mean  product  of  the 
current  in  a/>  into  the  P.D.  between  its  terminals,  and  this 
product  equals 

A/V/cosg 
2 

But 

rA/=V/cos^; 

and  in  the  methods  illustrated  in  the  figures  2,  3,  5,  7,  and  9 

while  in  the  methods  illustrated  in  the  figures  1,  4,  6,  and  8 

Ag  =Ai' ; 
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therefore  in  all  the  nine  cases 

Apparent  watts      cos  (0—<t>) .  cos  4> 
True  watts      ""  cos  0 

^  1  -f  tan  g .  tan  ^ 

""       l+tan«<^      •  '     ' 

The  drcnit  cd  need  only  possess  a  self-induction  /,  even  if 
an  ammeter  or  dynamometer  form  part  of  it,  but  the  circuit 
ah  may  have  mutual  induction  and  capacity  as  well  as  self- 
induction.     If  therefore  we  write  expression  (1)  in  the  form 

(2) 


1  + 


(?r 


as  we  did  in  1888,  where  p  equals  27r  times  the  frequency,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  while  I  and  r  are  the  true  values  of 
the  self-indnction  and  resistance  of  cd^  L  and  B  are  only 
the  effective  self-induction  and  resistance  of  oi.  Hence,  as 
Mr.  Blathy  suggested  in  the  *  Electrician '  for  1888,  it  is 
better  to  leave  our  expression  for  the  ratio  of  the  apparent  to 
the  trae  watts  in  the  general  form  as  given  in  (1)  rather  than 
to  put  it  in  the  derived  form  as  given  in  (2) . 

^  will  generally  be  positive  if  the  resistance  of  cd  is  small ; 
but,  if  cd  contains  a  doubly-wound  high  resistance-coil,  as  is 
generally  the  case  when  cd  is  the  fine-wire  circuit  of  a  watt- 
meter, then  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  ^  positive,  nought, 
or  negative.  6  may,  of  course,  be  also  positive,  nought,  or 
negative,  depending  on  whether  the  self  and  mutual  induction 
effects  preponderate  or  not  over  the  capacity  effect.  It  is 
therefore  possible  to  have  either  6  or  <^,  or  both,  positive  or 
negative. 

The  apparent  watts  will  therefore  be  : — 

too  large  if  0  and  ^  be  both  of  the  same  sign  and  9>^\ 

toosmallif  Iffi  Jand^bebothofthesamesignandtf<^; 
\  (2)  ^  or  ^  be  of  different  signs  ; 

correct  if      I^Jr^^HT^' 
(  (2)  9  be  nought. 

^  Now  ^  can  be  made  very  small  in  one  or  other  of  three 

;  ways : — 

I  1.  Use  some  method  of  testing,  like  that  shown  in  figures 

1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  8,  'W'hich  does  not  require  any 
measuring  instrument  to  be  placed  in  the  non- 
inductive  circuit  cd. 

P2 
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2.  Use  a  wattmeter  (fig.  9),   and  make  the  capacity  of 

the  stationary  doubly-wound  resistance-coil  exactly 
balance  the  self-induction  of  the  suspended  and  the 
stationary  coils. 

3,  Make  the  resistance  of  the  fine-wire  circuit,  cd,  of  the 

wattmeter  small.  For  with  a  given  P.D.  between  the 
terminals  of  cd  the  same  deflexion  of  the  measuring 
instrument  can  be  obtained  for  different  values  of  the 
resistance  of  cd  if  we  make  the  number  of  turns  in 
the  coil  or  coils  of  the  measuring  instalment  in  cd 
proportional  to  the  resistance  cd.  But  the  self- 
induction  of  the  coil  or  coils  is  proportional  to  the 
s(][uare  of  the  number  of  turns,  and  therefore  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  r  for  a  given  deflexion  of 
the  measuring  instrument.  Hence  tan  ^  can  be 
made  as  small  as  we  like  for  a  given  value  of  p  by 
making  the  resistance  of  cd  small. 

This  suggests  a  current  method  of  measuring  the  power 
given  to  any  circuit  which  is  no  more  wasteful  of  power  than 
the  methods  shown  in  figures  2,  3,  5,  and  7  ;  and  which, 
although  not  so  accurate  as  those  shown  in  figures  3  and  5,  is 
as  accurate  as  those  shown  in  figures  2  and  7.  The  method 
is  simply  to  use  a  wattmeter  (fig.  9),  but  having  both  its 
coils  made  of  thick  wire,  or,  as  this  may  be  called  a  split 
dynamometer,  the  method  consists  in  using  a  split  dynamo- 
meter having  one  of  its  coils  in  the  circuit  ab  (the  power  given 
to  which  we  desire  to  measure)  and  the  other  coil  in  a  circuit 
cd  parallel  to  ab.  The  power  will  be  given  at  once  by  r 
times  the  reading  of  the  instrument  and  with  but  a  very 
small  error  if  r  be  small. 

V. 

Mr.  Bimington  has  suggested  a  method  of  measuring  the 
mean  value  of  the  product  (yi^Vci)(v^^Vi)  (fig.  9)  by 
means  of  a  dynamometer,  each  of  whose  coils  is  in  circuit 
with  a  high  resistance,  joined  up  as  shown  in  figure  10. 

Fig.  10. 


The  objection  to  this  method  is  as  follows: — By  making  the 
time-constants  of  each  of  the  circuits  of  the  dynamometer  a/^. 
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dhg  equal  to  one  another^  we  can,  no  doubt,  make  the  differ- 
ence of  phase  in  the  two  currents  passing  through  the  dyna- 
mometer exactly  the  same  as  the  difference  in  phase  between 
the  current  through  ab  and  the  P.D,  at  the  terminals  of 
ah;  but  we  cannot  make  the  currents  through  the  dyna- 
mometer coils  independent  of  the  rate  of  alternation.  Hence, 
if  this  instrument  be  employed  for  measuring  the  power 
given  to  oft  in  the  way  shown  in  figure  10,  it  must  be 
calibrated  for  each  rate  of  alternation  of  the. current. 

But  although  this  defect  exists  in  the  employment  of 
Mr.  Rimington's  high-resistance  split  dynamometer  for  the 
measurement  of  power,  it  can  be  used  without  error  for 
measuring  the  phase-angle  between  two  P.D.8  in  series  by 
a  method  analogous  to  that  employed  by  Mr.  Blakesley  for 
measuring  the  phase-difference  between  two  currents  in  parallel. 

Fig.  11  shows  Mr.  Blakesley's  method  :  the  dynamo- 
Fig.  11. 


meters  1  and  2  give  respectively  the  mean  squares  of  the 
currents  in  the  two  circuits,  and  the  dynamometer  3  the  mean 

Eroduct  of  the  two  currents  ;  and  from  the  three  readings  we 
ave,  as  is  now  well  known, 

cosd=A  /     i^qware  of  reading  of  3 

V    Reading  of  1  x  Heading  of  2* 

where  0  is  the  angle  of  lag. 

Fig.  12. 


Now   let  fg   and  kj  be    two  circuits  in  series  Cfig.  12), 
and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  angle  of  phase-difference  0 
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between  the  P.D.  at  the  terminals  oi  fg  and  the  P.D.  at  the 
terminals  of  hj.  Connect  up  the  high-resistance  d}mamo- 
meter  suocessively  as  shown,  and  let  d^^  d^j  and  d^  be  the 
three  deflexions  obtained. 

Each  circuit  of  the  dynamometer  consists  of  a  coil  of  fine 
wire,  and  a  non-inductive  high  resistance  in  series  with  it. 
Let  r  be  the  total  resistance  of  each  circuit,  and  let  ^  be  the 
angle  of  lag  between  a  current  in  either  circuit  of  the  djna- 
nometer  and  the  P.D.  at  its  terminals. 

Let  Y/  and  Y^  be  the  maximum  values  of  the  P.D.  between 
/and  g^  and  between  h  andy  respectively,  then 


— ^  coi3  ^  X  — ^  cos  0  jcos  0y 


Figure  13  shows  the  way  in  which  the  Blondlot  and  Curie 
double-needle  electrometer  can  be  successively  connected  up 


so  as  to  obtain,  from  the  readings  rfj,  d^y  rfj,  the  angle  of 
phase-difference  between  the  P.D.  at  the  tenninals  of /^, 
and  the  P.D.  at  the  terminals  of  hj^  the  formula  being,  of 
course,  

cos  5=  4 /_^, 

I  we  desire  to  measure  the  angle  of  lag  between  the  cur- 
rent in  any  circuit  ab  and  the  P.D.  between  its  terminals,  we 
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can  employ  either  the  three-voltmeter  method  (fig.  1)  or 
either  of  its  analogues^  viz.  the  three-ammeter  method  (fig.  2), 
or  the  one-voltmeter  and  two-ammeter  method  (fig.  3). 
The  formulsB  giving  the  cosine  of  the  kg  angle  for  the  three 
methods  are,  respectively, 


*^8 

costf= 


A»«-A.«-(i; 


2A,- 


^i»  Vj,  V3,  Aj,  A2,  Aj,  and  V  being  the  readings  of  the  instru- 
ments in  the  different  cases. 


iXXlX.  A  Kinetic  Theory  of  Solids,  with  an  Experimental 
Introduction.    By  William  Sutherland. 

[Continued  from  p.  43.] 

Young's  Modulus. 

1.  The  experimental  determinations  that  have  hitherto  been 
made  of  the  temperature  variations  of  Young's  Modulus  have 
been  made  for  the  most  part  by  the  static  method,  the  diffi- 
culties of  which  detract  from  its  trustworthiness;  for  example, 
Wertheim,  by  the  static  method,  found  the  Young's  Modulus 
of  iron  and  silver  to  increase  with  rising  temperature,  though 
we  now  know  that  it  diminishes.  Kupffer  {Mem.  de  VAcad. 
Imp^.  des  Sc.  de  St.  Pit.  6  ser.  t.  6)  devised  a  convenient 
modification  of  the  kinetic  method  (by  lateral  vibrations) 
which  lent  itself  well  to  the  measurement  of  the  temperature 
effect,  but  used  an  erroneous  formula  for  calculating  the 
modulus  from  his  measurements.  Zoppritz  (Pogg.  Ann. 
cxxviii.)  has  recalculated  with  a  correct  theory  the  right  values 
of  the  modulus  of  various  metals  at  ordinary  temperature 
.from  Kupffer's  data.  I  recalculated  the  values  at  otner  tem- 
peratures, but  found  the  temperature  interval  of  about  30°  C. 
too  small  to  give  trustworthy  results.  Accordingly  1  under- 
took a  series  of  measurements  by  Kupffer's  method. 

The  method  consists  in  causing  a  rod  of  the  metal  to  vibrate 
laterally  with  one  end  clamped  and  the  other  free,  first  with  the 
free  end  vertically  above  the  clamped  one,  and  next  under  it« 
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The  rod  i8  either  loaded  or  not  loaded  at  the  free  end  according 
to  convenience.  Kupffer's  error  came  in  in  the  method  in 
•which  he  tried  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  gravity.  Of 
course,  if  the  rods  were  made  to  vibrate  in  a  horizontal  instead 
of  a  vertical  plane,  gravity  would  have  no  appreciable  effect  if 
the  rods  were  stiff  enough  and  unloaded,  but  the  bending  effect 
of  a  load  must  needs  interfere ;  and  in  the  case  of  lead  and 
tin  wires,  for  example,  even  when  unloaded,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  them  vibrate  in  a  horizontal  plane.  A  lead  wire  which 
will  collapse  at  once  if  held  horizontally  at  one  end,  will  stand 
vertically  if  clamped  at  the  bottom  and  execute  vibrations 
without  collapse  ;  and  even  at  temperatures  at  which,  when 
the  bottom  is  clamped,  vibrations  become  impossible  through 
instability,  it  is  always  possible,  with  the  top  clamped,  to  get 
stable  vibrations. 

Thus,  to  get  values  of  Young's  modulus  by  Kupffer's 
method  at  any  temperature  requires  only  a  correct  method  of 
allowing  for  the  action  of  gravity  in  affecting  the  period  of 
vibration. 

The  advantages  of  Kupffer's  method  are  several :  it  can  be 
applied  to  convenient  sizes  of  material,  while  the  static  method, 
to  give  accurate  results,  necessitates  the  use  of  long  wires;  by 
loading  the  end  of  the  vibrating  piece  its  period  can  be  made 
such  as  is  easily  measured  without  special  recording-appli- 
ances, and  is  obtainable  by  a  mere  counting  of  vibrations  in 
a  measured  time.  If  desired,  the  method  could  easily  be  used 
for  determining  the  influence  of  stress  on  the  value  of  Young's 
modulus  ;  by  loading  the  free  end,  the  value  of  the  modulus 
could  be  found  under  stresses  right  up  to  the  breaking  load. 

Zoppritz  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxxviii.)  has  given  the  theory  of  the 
effect  of  gravity  on  unloaded  bars,  but  the  case  of  loaded  bars 
has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  solved  in  a  form  sni^ble 
for  practical  use ;  and  as  freedom  to  load  at  will  the  specimen 
under  experiment  is  one  of  the  best  points  about  the  method, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  give  first  the  theory  of  the  lateral  vibra- 
tion of  a  loaded  bar  under  gravity. 

A  slight  adaptation  of  a  method  of  calculation  given  by 
Bayleign  in  his  ^  Theory  of  Sound,'  vol.  i.  chapter  8,  gives  a 
close  enough  solution  for  practical  purposes.  He  shows  that 
the  period  of  a  laterally-vibrating  bar  can  be  got  approxi- 
mately by  supposing  the  bar  bent  statically  by  a  deflecting 
force  applied  to  the  free  end  and  then  allowed  to  move,  so  that 
at  any  time  t  from  the  moment  of  release  the  deflexion  of  any 
point  on  the  bar  is  to  its  original  deflexion  in  the  ratio 
cos  2'7m<  to  unity.  Then,  by  equating  the  maximum  value  of 
the  potential  energy  during  the  motion  to  the  maximum  value 
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of  the  kinetic  energy,  a  value  of  the  frequency  n  is  obtained, 
which  is  approximately  identical  with  that  given  by  the  com- 
plete theory  of  the  lateral  vibrations  of  a  bar.  Accordingly 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  the  potential  energy  of  bending 
that  due  to  gravity  to  get  an  approximate  solution.  Suppose 
clamped  at  either  the  top  or  bottom  a  uniform  vertical  bar  of 
length  /,  density  p,  section  o-,  radius  of  gyration  of  section  k^ 
mass  m,  loaded  with  mass  M,  which  has  its  centre  of  mass  at 
distance  V  from  the  clamped  end,  and  suppose  the  free  end 
deflected  with  force  F.  !Now  the  tendency  of  the  weight  of 
M  is  to  increase  the  bending  effect  of  F  when  M  is  up,  and  to 
diminish  it  when  M  is  down  ;  but  for  small  displacements  this 
difference  in  the  effect  of  the  weight  of  M  in  the  two  cases 
can  be  neglected.  If  y  is  the  deflexion  of  the  point  at  dis- 
tance a?  from  the  clamped  end,  then  the  form  of  the  rod  is 
given  by 

where  B=jF<r,  in  which  q  is  Young's  modulus. 

Then,  according  to  the  approximate  method,  the  form  at 

time  t  is 

F 
y=^f^— 3Zx^)  cos  27rnt. 

The  potential  energy  of  bending  is 


'=ip(S 


S)'^- 


To  find  the  potential  energy  due  to  gravity  we  have  to 
determine  how  much  each  point  of  the  rod  is  vertically  dis- 

E laced  on  bending.     Let  ds  be  an  element  of  length  in  the 
ent  rod,  then  

d8^da\^l  +  {di//day=da^yi  +  (^Y  {a?-2lay 
ssd^-j  1  +  ^  ( on  )  (^^2Z^)*  >  approximately  ; 

so  that  5— ;p,  the  required  vertical  displacement  of  the  element 
at  length  s  along  the  rod, 
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Let  \  be  the  mass  of  unit  length,  then  the  gravitational 
potential  energy  of  the  whole  rod  is 

The  gravitational  potential  energy  due  to  the  vertical  dis- 
placement of  M  is  M<7(f — X),  where  X  is  the  x  coordinate  of 
the  point  originally  at  distance  V  from  the  clamped  end. 

=*  (2b)  n''*- 

Hence  the  gravitational  potential  energy  of  the  mass  M  is 

and  the  total  potential  energy  of  the  loaded  bent  rod  is 

the  two  signs  corresponding  to  the  two  cases  of  free  end  up 
or  down. 

For  the  kinetic  energy  we  have  T^=\^p<r{dyldtYdx\  neg- 
lecting, as  is  usual,  the  effect  of  the  slight  rotatory  motion  of 
the  bar, 

Hence  for  n,  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second,  we  get 

But  this  is  only  an  approximation ;  in  the  rigorous  theory 
when  M=0  the  fraction  33/70  is  replaced  by  6/1-8751*  (Ray- 
leigh,  vol.  1.  p.  234).  Let  us  so  replace  it,  and  we  have  an 
equation  that  goes  very  near  to  the  truth  in  all  cases,  namely 

(A,    4,V{«(0%J^}.=  «±|(^H.««!). 

When  M=0  we  have  the  case  of  the  bar  unloaded  but  af- 
fected by  its  own  weight,  then 
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This  is  the  case  treated  by  Zoppritz,  whose  solution  in  our 
symbols  is 

,   ,       6mP    _  9-17.(7  mP 

which  differs  only  slightly  from  ours  in  the  numerical  co- 
efficient of  the  small  term. 

Let  n|  n^  be  the  numbers  of  vibrations  per  second  when  the 
bar  vibrates  with  the  loaded  end  up  and  down  respectively,  then 

(B)      {2M(j-y+p||^p}P4,r»(n?+«|)  =  12B; 

and  the  effect  of  gravity  is  eliminated.    This,  then,  is  the  equa- 
tion to  use  with  Kupffer's  method. 
WhenM=0, 

but  Bisyi'cr, 

If  the  ber  is  of  circular  section,  P=r^/4  and  <r=irr'  ;  and 
then 

(C)     ^=8^(«f+ni)^^3^. 

Equation  (B)  can  be  confirmed  by  Knpffer's  experiments. 
For  one  and  the  same  bar  the  left-hand  side  is  to  be  constant 
for  all  values  of  the  load.  For  a  steel  bar  49*66  inches  long 
and  weighing  1*5848  Russian  pounds,  we  have  the  following 
values  of  the  left-hand  side  for  the  following  values  of  M  : — 

M  in  Russian  pounds...       0         06852       1-0644       1-8173 

5-669      5-650        5-630        5-600 

Again,  for  a  piece  of  the  same  bar  40*08  inches  long  and 
weigiiing  1-2792  Russian  pounds,  we  have  the  values: — 

M...       0         0-6852       1-0644      1-8173      3-2970     4-0566 

10-63    10-60        10-58        10-52       10-45       10-39 

In  both  cases  the  number  which  ought  to  be  constant  shows 
a  slight  diminution  with  increasing  load,  which  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  and  the  approximation  to  constancy  is  close 
enough  to  warrant  the  use  of  the  formula  for  the  determina- 
tion of  Young's  modulus.     To  satisfy  myself  of  the  complete 
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applicability  of  the  formnla;  I  made  copper  and  magnesium 
wires  vibrate  unloaded  both  in  the  two  vertical  positions  and 
in  the  horizontal ;  calling  n^  the  number  of  vibrations  per 
second  in  the  horizontal  position,  I  found  that  nj  +  «|=2n|,  as 
should  be,  to  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  But  there  is  another 
check  which  can  always  be  applied  to  any  set  of  experiments. 
The  equation  (A)  shows  that 

SO  that  nj— n|  is  quite  independent  of  the  elastic  properties  of 
the  bar,  and  has  a  calculable  value.  It  is  therefore  a  check 
on  the  method  to  see  that  the  observed  value  of  nj— w^  is  equal 
to  the  calculated.  In  the  experimental  values  about  to  be 
given  this  method  of  verification  will  be  applied,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  any  case  where  it  is  possible  to  make  observa- 
tions with  only  one  vertical  position  of  the  bar,  the  equation 
(A)  can  be  safely  used  for  the  calculation  of  Young's 
modulus. 

•  Of  course,  where  the  Young's  modulus  of  a  substance  varied 
appreciably  with  stress,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  eliminate 
the  action  of  gravity,  as  in  equations  (B)  and  (0),  but  equation 
(A)  could  be  used. 

Experiments. — The  vibrations  were  carried  out  in  the  same 
box  heated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Kigidity  experiments. 
The  rod  or  wire  that  was  to  vibrate  could  be  clamped  at  the 
middle  point  of  either  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and 
executed  its  vibrations  freely  inside.  To  secure  accuracy  in 
determining  the  period  of  the  swing  the  vibrations  had  to  be 
reinforced,  and  this  was  done  by  means  of  a  thread  passing 
horizontally  from  the  free  end  of  the  wire  to  the  outside ; 
by  means  of  the  thread  a  slight  periodic  impulse  could  be  im- 
parted to  the  vibrating  wire  at  the  middle  of  a  swing ;  a 
little  practice  enabled  one  to  attain  a  "high  degree  of  accuracy 
with  even  lead  and  tin  wires  in  determining  the  number  of 
vibrations  per  second.  Everv  value  given  in  what  follows 
was  derived  from  several  hundreds  of  swings. 

In  all  cases  except  that  of  tin  wire,  the  wires  vibrated  un- 
loaded, and  accordingly  equation  (C)  applies. 

Lead. — Commercial  wire,  the  same  as  that  used  in  the 
Rigidity  experiments.     I  38*1  cm.,  m  14:"05  grm.,  p  11"4. 

ni  denotes  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  when  the 
free  end  is  down,  and  Wg  when  up ;  q  denotes  Young's 
modulus,  and  will  be  given  in  terms  of  grammes  weight  per 
sq.  cm. 
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Temp.  C 18^  65°  103° 

ni 2-87  2-74  2-65 

«, 2-50  2-35  2-17 

10"^    220  198  178 

7^-7i|  1-99  1-99  2-31 

The  theoretical  value  of  « J— nj  according  to  equation  (D) 
is  2*02^  so  that  the  formula  is  well  verified  in  this  case. 

Magnesium. — Fine  commercial  wire,  as  used  in  rigidity 
experiments.     I  43'9  cm.,m  "201  grm.,p  1*74:. 

Temp.  C 17°  68°  104° 

Wi 2-09  2-05  1-97 

n, 1-62  1-57  1-54 

lO'^q    352  335  314 

nj-nj  1-75  1-74  1-51 

The  theoretical  value  of  nj— nj  is  1*75.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  in  the  caseof  the metals,nj—n|,  which  measures 
the  effect  of  gravity  as  compared  with  that  of  elasticity,  is  very 
small,  and  that  on  account  of  experimental  errors  only  general 
agreement  in  magnitude  is  to  be  expected  between  the  ex- 
perimental and  theoretical  values  of  n]-^nl.  For  example,  the 
discrepant  experimental  number  1*51  just  given  illustrates  the 
amount  of  departure  that  may  occur. 

Zinc. — The  thin  rod  prepared  for  the  Rigidity  experiments. 
/  63-5  cm.,  m  31*3  gnn.,  p  7-04. 

Temp.  C 16°  60°  103° 

ni 3-53  3-40  3*21 

n, 3-24  3-11  2-97 

10-^q    821  758  682 

nl-n^  1-96  1-89  1*48 

The  theoretical  value  for  r^— wj  is  1*21. 
Copper. — Swedish  wire  for  alloying  gold.     I  63'5,  m  22*4, 
p  8-95. 

Temp.  C 16°  102° 

ni     3-11  2-98 

na     2-92  2*79 

10-«^   1378  1260 

nj-wj 1-14  MO             Theory  1-21. 
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Aluminium. — Fine  commercial  wire.  1 56*5j  m  '453,  p  2*56. 

Temp.  C 18°  102° 

n,     1-605           1-559  

«,     1142  1-090      

10-«j  662  616      

nj-nj 1-28            1-24  Theory  1-36. 

Aluminium  (unannealed). — ^Fiae  commercial  wire.  I  62'5, 
tn  -5,  p  2-56. 

Temp.C 18°  63°  104° 

n,    1-335  1-319  1-295.... 

n,    0-762  0-740  0-722 

10-V 602  584           56i 

nf-n| 1-20  1-19  1-16     'mory  1-23. 

Iron  (specimen  I.). — Commercial  toagh  wire.  /  66-7, 
m  4-04,  p  7-55. 

Temp.C 18°  67°  103° 

«!    1-830  1-811  1-804 

n,    1-412  1-395  1-383 

10-»y 2029  1984  1960 

«»-n» 1-35  1-33  1-34        Theory  1-15. 

Iron  (specimen  II.). — Commercial  wire  (soft).  I  67*2, 
m  9-88,  p  7*55. 

Temp.0 18°  66°  102° 

ni    2-662  2-636  2-608 

n,    2-400  2-370  2-350   ' 

10-*q 2071  2024         1-983 

n»-«» 1-33  1-33  1-28        Theory  I'U. 

Tin. — ^A  cast  ro<l  was  hammered  oat  to  three  times  its 
length.  To  make  the  period  conveniently  measurable  with  a 
watch  it  was  necessary  to  load  this  rod  at  the  end.  The 
length  of  the  rod  was  40*1  centim.,  and  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  mass  of  the  load  from  the  clamped  end  P  41-2,  the 
mass  of  the  rod  m  16-2,  and  the  mass  of  the  load  M  15*95, 
p7-29. 

Temp.  C 16°  66'  104? 

fl,    2-72  2-49  2-33 

«,    2-34  212  2-00 

10-«j 513  425  374 

nf-n» 1-92  1-71  1-43        Theory  1-73. 
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In  the  case  of  tin  and  lead  I  made  experiments  on  a  larger 
scale  on  the  same  pieces  of  pipe  as  were  used  in  the  Rigidity 
experiments.  For  a  pipe  of  external  radius  r^  and  internal  Vi 
Young's  modulus  is  given  by  the  formula 

^~  1-8751*  (fg^  +  ri-^y 

With  the  tin  pipe  of  length  119*6  centim.  and  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  18^  ni=3-82,  wj=3-73,  whence  10-«y=:4SI  and 
ni*— nj*='68,  while  according  to  theory  nj'— 7i5'='64. 

With  the  lead  pipe  of  length  121*9  and  at  temperature  23° 
ni«2-53,  w2=52-40,  whence  10-«9=161-7  and  ni»-V=-641, 
while  the  theoretical  value  of  n^^n^^  is  •635, 

2,  Compilation  of  Data. — As  regards  the  variation  of 
Younjij's  modulus  with  temperature,  Kupffer's  vibrational 
method  is  so  superior  in  accuracy  to  the  static  method,  that 
even  rough  experiments  like  my  own  by  Kupffer's  method 
give  far  more  trustworthy  results  than  even  the  most 
careful  and  refined  measurements  yet  made  by  the  static 
.method.  Kupffer's  own  temperature-range  was  too  small  to 
give  weight  to  his  measurement ;  and  as  I  know  of  no  other 
measurements  by  his  method,  I  must  regard  the  data  just 

fiven  as  the  most  trustworthy  yet  published.  It  is  therefore 
ardly  worth  while  quoting  other  results  except  those  of 
Kiewiet,  who  (Wied.  Ann.  xxix.)  applied  a  much  more  sensi- 
tive static  method  than  the  usual  one,  namely,  the  method  of 
bending  to  zinc,  tin,  and  copper.  Kiewiet's  values,  in  the 
case  of  tin,  for  the  ratio  of  q  at  60**  and  104**  to  {^^  at  16°  are 
•82  and  '67,  while  mine  are  '83  and  '73  ;  in  the  case. of  zinc 
at  60^  and  103°  and  16°  the  ratios  found  by  Kiewiet  are  '92 
and  -87,  while  my  values  are  '92  and  '83.  At  102°  and  16° 
Kiewiet  finds  for  rolled  copper  the  ratio  '967,  and  for  electro- 
lytic copper  '934,  while  my  number  is  '914. 

Except  for  copper  the  agreement  of  the  two  methods  is 
good,  all  things  considered. 

In  the  following  compilation  as  to  the  absolute  values  of 
Young's  modulus  at  ordinary  temperatures,  these  are  the 
sources : — Wertheim,  Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  3  ser.  t.  xii.  ; 
Zoppritz's  recalculation  of  Kupfier's  data,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxxviii.; 
Kupffer,  Cosmos,  1860 ;  Pisati,  Wied.  Beibl.  i.  ;  Tomlinson, 
Phil.  Trans.  1883,  and  Proc.  Roy,  Soc.  xlii.  &  xliii. ;  Mac- 
farlane,  Encyc.  Brit.,  article  Elasticity  ;  Miller,  Wied.  Beibl. 
xi. ;  Katzenelsohn,  Wied.  Beibl.  xii.  ;  Kiewiet,  Wied.  Ann. 
xxix. ;  Mercadier,  Compt.  Rend,  cviii.;  Amagat,  Compt.  Rend. 
cviii. ;  Cantone,  Wied.  Beibl.  xiv. 

When  a  specimen  is  known  to  have  been  unannealed  it  is 
marked  (w). 
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Table  VI. 

Values  of  10"®  times  Young's  Modulus  at  Ordinary 
Temperatures, 


Metal. 

lo-v. 

Authoritj. 

MetaL 

10-^q. 

Authority. 

GoDDor  

1254 
1183 

Wertheim. 
Wertheim. 

Aluminium   ... 

717 
673 

Kupffer. 
Tomlinson. 

x^vj^|#va.      ••.«•.•*. 

1052 

Wertheim. 

705 

Meroadier. 

1160 

Tomlinaon. 

754 

Katzenelsohn. 

1218 

Tomlinson. 

662 

Sutherland. 

1143 
1283 

Tomlinson. 
Kupffer  & 

(u) 

602 
442 

SutherUnd. 
Wertheim. 

_.     v^/  

Tin 

Zoppritz. 

370 

Wertheim. 

1231 

Mer(»dier. 

507 

Kupffer. 

1231 

Amagat. 

277 

Tomlinson. 

(roUed)  

1224 

Kiewiet. 

450 

Kiewiet 

(electro) 

1225 

Kiewiet. 

(hammered).. 

513 

Sutherland. 

1300 
1150 
1200 

Miller. 

Macfarlane. 

Macfarlane. 

(pine) 

421 
215 
185 

Sutherland. 

Wertheim. 

Wertheim. 

LeS...::..:::.: 

(tt) 

1323 
1316 

Tomlinson. 
Tomlinson. 

173 
167 

Wertheim. 
Tomlinson. 

\  /  •*• 

Silver 

724 
753 

Wertheim. 
Wertheim. 

255 
149 

Miller. 
Amagat. 

714 

Wertheim. 

220 

Sutherland. 

777 

Kupffer  & 

Zoppritz. 

Tomlinson. 

^Dine) 

161-7 

Sutherland. 

742 

Iron 

1992 
1941 

Wertheim. 
Wertheim. 

799 

Meroadier. 

2079 

Wertheim. 

736 

Miller. 

1861 

Wertheim. 

(alloy)    

701 

Katzenelsohn. 

2006 

Kupffer. 

(ttV. 

836 

829 

Tomlinson. 
Tomlinson. 

2103 
1981 

Kupffer. 
Tomlinson. 

(«) 

Gold.: 

637 
599 

Wertheim. 
WertheinL 

1881 
1902 

Miller. 
Katzenelsohn. 

558 

Wertheim. 

2144 

Pieati. 

741 

Kupffer  & 
Katzenelsohn. 

2029 

Sutherland. 

2071 

Sutherland. 

(alloy)    

834 
980 

Nickel    

2175 
2310 

Tomlinson. 
Cantone. 

^  («) 

860 
864 
813 
431 

Wertheim. 
Wertheim. 
Wertheim. 
Tomlinson. 

Cohalt    

2248 

1817 

1128 

979 

Oantono. 
Tomlinson. 
Wertheim. 
Wertheim. 

U 

V*/ 

(u) 

PaUadium 

y/  ••••••••• 

Magnesiuin    ... 

352 

Sutherland. 

Platinum   

1556 

Wertheim. 

Zinc   

929 
964 

Wertheim. 
Wertheim. 

1568 
1552 

Wertheim. 
Wertheim. 

967 

Kupffer  & 
Zoppritz. 
Kiewiet. 

1437 

Wertheim. 

1770 

Kupffer. 

1031 

1490 

Tomlinson. 

1055 

Miller. 

1719 

Katzenelsohn. 

821 

Sutherland. 

1967 

Miller. 

(«) 

767 
424 

Tomlinson. 
Wertheim. 

(«)  

1491 
1623 

Meroadier. 
Tomlinson. 

OBdmium  

531 

Wertheim. 

(u) 

1622 

Tomlinson. 

v/  ••■•••••• 
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These  give   us   the   following  mean  Talnes  of    Young's 
modalus  at  15°  0. : — 


Table  VII. 

10-«i 

lames  Young's  Modulus  at  15®  0. 

On. 

1220 

740 

An. 
760 

Mg. 
390 

Zd. 
930 

OeL 
480 

AL 
680 

8d. 
420 

Pb. 
190 

Fe. 

2000 

2240 

Oa 

1820 

Pd. 
1050 

Pt. 
1600 

In  most  cases  these  values  must  be  close  to  the  truth. 

3,  Law  of  Variation  of  Young's  Modulus  with  Temperaiure. 
—By  the  light  of  the  result  for  rigidity  this  law  is  easily 
found  ;  temperature  must  only  occur  in  the  ratio  5/T,  where 
T  is  the  melting-point ;  and  as  a  general  survey  of  the  values 
of  Yoang's  modulus  for  different  metals  at  diflferent  tempera- 
tures shows  that  the  modulus  within  our  experimental  range 
is  a  linear  function  of  the  temperature,  it  was  easy  to  t^t 
whether  the  emDirical  equation  y/Q=l— a^/T  would  apply  to 
all  the  metals,  Q  being  the  rigidity  at  absolute  zero,  and  a  a 
constant  the  same  for  ^1  metals.    The  result  was  to  find  that 

ir/Q=sl— •823</T  represents  with  considerable  accuracy  all  the 
bregoing  experimental  results.  But  it  is  important  to  notice 
that  this  can  only  rank  as  an  approximate  empirical  relation 
covering  the  range  of  temperature  of  my  experiments,  and 
cannot  rank  as  a  natural  law  in  the  same  way  as  the  rigidity 
relation  n/N=l—  (5/T)',  because  it  does  not  cover  the  range 
of  temperature  right  down  to  the  melting-point ;  the  relation 
gives  a  finite  value  for  Young's  modulus  at  the  melting-point, 
whereas  it  ought  to  give  a  zero  value.  The  relation  then  does 
not  give  the  general  law  sought,  and  is  only  mentioned  here 
on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  the  facilities  it  gives  for 
getting  approximate  values  of  Q,  the  Young's  modulus  at 
absolute  zero. 

As  a  theoretical  relation  between  Young's  modulus  and 
temperature  will  be  investi^ted  in  the  theoretical  part  of  this 
paper,  and  the  values  of  1  oung's  modulus  at  absolute  zero 
will  be  given  there,  there  is  no  need  to  consider  any  further 
the  empirical  relation. 

[To  be  continaed.] 
PhU.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  32.  No.  195.  August  1«91.      Q 
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XXX.  Notices  respecting  New  Books. 

The  Structure  of  a  Portion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California.  By 
Gboege  p.  Beckeb.  Bullet.  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  vol.  ii.  1891. 
T^EOM  the  South  Fork  of  the  Stauikus  River  to  the  Trucknee,  a 
•^  distance  of  about  eighty  milea,  and  for  some  thirty  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  eastern  scarp  of  the  range,  Dr.  Becker  found  the  rocks 
to  be  chiefly  granite  and  diorite  overlain  in  part  by  andesite  and 
basalt ;  and  the  area  to  have  been  glaciated  up  to  the  summits  of 
the  passes.  The  rocks  are  intersected  by  extremely  numerous 
fissures, — vertical,  diagonal,  and  horizontal;  the  last  giving  a 
terraced  aspect  to  the  granite,  and  the  two  former  rendering  it 
columnar.  The  fissures  are  more  or  less  susceptible  of  being 
grouped  as  systems ;  and  are  found  to  be  true  fault-planes,  with 
dislocations,  slickensides,  and  slaty  shearing.  These  multitudinous 
faultings  are  referred  to  a  late  Tertiary  period,  in  part  contem- 
porary with  the  andesitic  eruptions. 

An  inductive  examination  of  dislocating  forces  treats  of  the 
physical  characters  of  these  faults  and  fissures  in  detail,  both  as  to 
horieontal  and  vertical  movements.  The  author  shows  "  that  the 
existence  of  the  vertical  fissure  systems  attended  by  evidences 
of  compression  leads  inevitably  to  the  theory  of  a  horizontal 
thrust,  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  relatively 
rare  fissures  dipping  at  angles  of  45"^."  So  also  as  to  *'  the  fiwure 
systems  formed  by  the  vertical  thrust, . . .  the  horizontal  partings 
could  be  produced  without  raising  the  sheets  of  granite,  while  the 
vertical  fissuring  and  faulting  by  the  vertical  thrust  component 
involved  either  the  raising  of  a  sheet  against  gravity,  or  a  downward 
movement  into  the  underlying  mass.  When  the  vertical  fissures 
and  the  horizontal  fissures  were  once  formed,  the  stress  still  present 
would  be  relieved  rather  by  relative  motion  on  these  fissures  than 
by  the  establishment  of  new  ones." 

The  hypothesis  of  the  tilting  of  the  range,  to  account  for  the 
deep  erosion  of  the  river-beds,  is  not  supported  by  Dr.  Becker  s 
observations.  He  considers  that  the  fissure-systems  broke  up  the 
area  in  such  a  manner  that  glaciers,  which  are  really  unequal  to 
the  excavation  of  valleys  themselves,  cleared  away  the  movable 
debris  from  the  surface,  giving  the  country  its  peculiar  physical 
features  of  canons,  out  of  shattered  zones,  and  domes  from  isolated 
prismatic  masses  of  rock. 

Antiquities  from  under  Tuolumne  Table  Mountain  in  California. 

By  Geobqe  F.  Becker.    Bullet.  Ghol.  Soc.  of  America,  vol.  ii. 

1891. 
The  occurrence  of  human  bones  and  of  grinding  implements  in  the 
auriferous  gravel  under  the  lava  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain  in 
California  has  been  doubted,  but  Dr.  Becker  supports  Prof.  Whit- 
ney's announcement  of  these  discoveries  by  further  and  independent 
evidence  of  the  facts.    Plant-remains,  like  those  of  Tertiary  age^ 
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with  bones  of  extinct  Mammalia,  for  instance  Bhinocer<a  Tiesperiue 
and  Mastodon  amerieanusj  have  been  met  with  in  this  gravel. 
Flows  of  lava  covered  it ;  and  the  glaciation  of  the  Sierra  followed, 
leaving  in  ridges  the  lava-flows  that  had  covered  these  old  vallej- 
gravels,  and  making  new  vallejs  out  of  the  intermediate  rock- 
margins  of  those  gorges.  Plate  7  represents  the  pestle  and  one 
of  the  two  mortars  found,  with  stone  spear-heads,  by  Mr.  Neale 
in  1870 ;  and  a  woodcut  shows  a  broken  pestle  found  bj  Mr.  Chi- 
rence  King  in  1869. 

Dr.  Becker  gives  some  remarks  on  the  correlation  of  the  lavas 
and  gravels  with  the  eastern  deposits;  and  proceeds  to  explain 
that  the  great  valley  of  California  was  formerly  a  Pleistocene  gulf, 
and  the  Pliocene  animals  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  sur- 
vived in  the  locality  to  a  late  period ;  also  that  a  local  glaciation, 
doe  to  peculiar  climatal  conditions,  may  have  occurred  here  after 
the  more  general  Glacial  Epoch. 

At  the  reading  of  Dr.  Becker's  paper  the  Bev.  Q.  F.  Wright 
gave  some  further  information  on  the  subject,  to  the  effect  that 
another  mortar  had  been  found  in  the  same  gravel  in  1887. 

Notes  on  the  Early  Cretaceous  of  California  and  Oregon,    By  G-eobgb 
F.  BxoKEB.    Bullet.  GeoL  Soc.  of  America,  vol.  ii.  1891. 

TnE  definition  of  this  group  and  its  fauna  is  detailed,  showing  that 
the  one  group  of  strata  in  the  Coast  Eanges  of  California,  called 
the  Knoxville  group,  and  the  other  near  Horsetown  in  Shasta 
County,  are  probably  equivalent  to  the  Gault.  In  the  Sierra 
Nevada  these  strata  are  intersected  by  numerous  auriferous  quartz 
veins ;  in  tlie  Coast  Eanges  they  are  extensively  metamorphosed 
and  yield  quicksilver. 

The  same  group  is  represented  at  Biddies,  Douglas  County, 
Oregon,  and  in  Queen- Charlotte  Islands.  One  of  the  leading 
fossils  is  the  AuceUa,  characterizing  strata  of  approximately  the 
same  age  also  in  Alaska  and  British  Columbia,  and,  according  to 
Dr.  G.  M.  DawsoD,  even  as  far  north  as  Porcupine  Biver  within 
the  Arctic  Circle.  Mr.  J.  S.  Diller  added  the  information  that 
both  the  Knoxville  and  the  Horsetown  beds  are  well  exposed  in 
Tehama  County,  between  the  localities  of  California  and  Oregon 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Becker. 

The  Horsetown  beds  lie  unconformably  on  nearly  vertical  slates, 
and  the  disturbance  thus  indicated  was  probably  Post-Triassic  ;  for 
in  the  Mineral-King  district,  about  two  miles  from  the  summit  of 
the  western  branch  of  the  Sierra,  vertical  slates  associated  with 
eruptive  granite  contain  casts  of  shells  indicative  of  a  Triassic 
fauna.  The  author  adds — *'  The  main  mass  of  the  granite  of  the 
Sierra  is  earlier  than  the  Aucellor-beds^  and  in  part,  at  least,  later 
than  these  Triassic  beds.  It  is  very  probable  that  a  granitic  extru- 
sion accompanied  the  disturbance  which  led  to  the  nonconformity 
at  Horsetown.  In  British  Columbia  Dr.  Dawson  has  traced  a 
Post-Triassic  upheaval,  which  was  accompanied  by  granites.    This 
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seems  to  add  one  more  to  the  manj  indications  that  the  Pacific 
coast  throughout  North  America,  if  not  throughout  the  two 
Americas,  has  had  a  very  similar  history." 

The  Photodironograph  and  its  Application  to  Star^TranMts,  By 
J.  G.  Hageit,  S  J.  (Stormont  &,  Jackson,  Printers,  Washington, 
D.C.:  1891.) 
This  is  a  pamphlet  of  36  pages  and  2  plates  describing  experi- 
ments and  results  in  photographing  star-transits  at  the  Geoi^town 
College  Observatory.  The  work  had  its  origin  in  a  visit  made  by 
Prof.  F.  Bigelow  and  Mr.  Qt.  Saegmiiller  to  the  Observatory  named 
in  the  summer  of  1889,  and  it  is  confidently  stated  that  "this 
method  of  letting  the  sensitive  plate  take  the  place  of  the  eye  and 
the  chronograph  seems  to  have  a  great  future."  It  is  claimed  that 
the  entire  absence  of  personal  equation  in  the  results,  and  the  fact 
that  the  probable  errors  are  smaller  than  in  the  usual  pkn,  give  to 
the  photographic  method  a  practical  importance  and  superiority 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized.  "A  photographic  transit  is,  on 
the  whole,  more  laborious  than  one  taken  by  the  chronograph,  yet 
it  certainly  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  eliminate  the  personal  equa- 
tion in  all  cases  where  such  elimination  must  be  purchased  at  any 
cost.  As  an  example  we  need  only  mention  longitude  determina- 
tions. The  usual  exchange  of  the  observers,  so  expensive  in  time 
and  money,  is,  by  the  photographic  method,  rendered  unnecessary 
and  even  useless.  If  the  photochronographs  at  the  two  stations 
are  worked  by  the  same  clock  at  either  station,  or  at  an  intermediate 
one,  the  sensitive  plates  will  record  the  difference  of  the  two  meri- 
dians without  the  interference  of  the  observers."  The  experiments 
are  to  be  continued,  the  peculiar  errors  of  the  method  are  to  be 
studied,  and  it  is  proposed  to  test  its  efficiency  in  regular  sone 
work. 

XXXI.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societiee* 

GEOLOGICAL  SOCIKTT. 

[Continued  from  p.  141.] 

June  24, 1891.— Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  D.8c.,LL.D.,F.It.s!,  President, 

in  the  Chair. 

THE  following  communications  were  read : — 
1.  "  On  Wells  in  West-Suffolk  Boulder-clay."     By  the  Rev. 
Edwin  Hill,  M.A.,  F.G.8. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  in  a  Boulder-clay  district  water  could 
only  be  obtained  from  above  or  from  below  the  clay.  But  in  the 
writer's  neighbourhood  the  depths  of  the  wells  are  extremely 
different,  even  within  very  short  distances;  and  since  the  clay 
itself  is  impervious  to  water,  he  concludes  that  it  must  include 
within  its  mass  pervious  beds  or  seams  of  some  different  material 
which  communicate  with  the  surface.  It  would  follow  that  this 
Boulder-day  is  not  a  uniform  or  a  homogeneous  mass. 
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The  vinble  sections  are  only  those  given,  at  hand  by  ditches,  and 
at  a  considerable  distance  north  and  south  by  pits  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  and  Sudbury.  The  appearances  ia  these  hiarmoDize  with 
that  conclusion.  Conclusion  and  appearances  differ  from  what  we 
should  expect  on  the  theory  that  this  Boulder-day  was  the  product 
of  the  attrition  between  an  ice-sheet  and  its  bed. 

2.  *'  On  the  Melaphyres  of  Oaradoc,  with  Notes  on  the  Associated 
Felsites."     By  Frank  Rutley,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

Within  very  limited  areas  the  melaphyres  of  Garadoc  differ  con- 
siderably in  texture  and  in  structure,  some  having  once  been 
basalt-glass  or  andesite-glass  (such  being  the  superficial  portions  of 
a  lava-stream) ;  others  have  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  inter- 
stitial glass,  which  has  subsequently  been  rendered  more  or  less 
opaque  by  the  development  of  magnetite,  while  at  times  it  appears 
to  have  been  converted  into  a  palagonitic  substance.  In  some 
of  the  rocks  the  crystalline  texture  is  very  fine,  in  others  com- 
paratively coarse.  Near  the  summit  of  Garadoc  is  a  basalt-tuff  or 
andesite-tuff. 

The  melaphyre  or  dolerite  of  Little  Garadoc  differs  from  the  lavas 
in  that  the  augite  remains  fresh  and  the  felspars  are  altered,  while 
in  the  lavas  of  Garadoc  proper  the  pyrozenio  constituent  is  decom- 
posed and  the  felspars  remain  as  a  rule  unaltered. 

Whether  the  melaphyre  of  Little  Garadoc  may  be  regarded  as  a 
neck  from  which  the  lavas  lying  to  the  south-west  of  it  emanated, 
is  a  point  which  can  only  be  demonstrated  by  further  field-work. 

The  author  considers  Uiat  further  investigation  may  prove  beyond 
dispute  that  the  associated  felsites  are  rhyolites  of  which  the  original 
structures  have  as  a  rule  been  almost  entirely  obliterated.  In  an 
appendix  further  evidence  is  adduced  in  favour  of  the  original  rhyo- 
litic  nature  of  these  felsites,  and  a  fragmeutal  rock  from  Bowdler's 
Chair  is  described  as  unquestionably  a  rhyolite-tuff. 

3.  <' Notes  on  the  (Geology  of  the  Tonga  Islands."  By  J.  J. 
Lister,  Esq.,  M.A. 

The  islands  of  the  Tonga  group  are  situated  on  a  long  ridge  which 
rises  from  deep  water  on  either  side  to  within  a  thousand  fathoms  of 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  general  direction  of  the  ridge  is  N.N.E. 
and  S.S.W. 

(1)  A  line  of  volcanoes,  some  active,  some  extinct,  traverses  the 
group.  Continued  southward,  the  direction  of  the  line  passes  through 
the  volcanoes  of  the  Eermadec  group,  and  those  of  the  Taupo  zone  of 
New  Zealand ;  while  to  the  north  it  cuts  the  line  of  the  Samoan 
volcanoes  at  right  angles. 

(2)  Besides  the  purely  volcanic  islands  there  are  some  formed  by 
submarine  eruptions,  whose  layers  have  been  laid  out  under  water 
and  since  elevated,  with  or  without  a  covering  of  limestone. 

(3)  The  remaining  islands  are  formed  entirely  of  limestone. 
Eua  is  an  example  of  the  second  group.    The  volcanic  basis  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  beds  laid  out  beneath  the  sea,  and  some  of 
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the  upfper  ones  contain  pelagic  shells.  Dykes  of  augite  and  hyper- 
thene-andesite  project  on  the  shore,  and  a  representative  of  the 
platonic  series  occars.  There  is  evidence  that  the  island  has  been 
elevated  and  again  submerged  prior  to  the  elevation  which  has  raised 
it  to  the  present  height  The  volcanic  basis  is  largely  invested  with 
limestone,  and  this  rock  forms  the  summit  1078  feet  above  searleveL 
Sections  show  that  it  is  a  sballow-wafcer  deposit. 

Of  the  purely  limestone  structures,  Tongatabu,  Nomuka,  and  the 
long  reef  on  which  the  larger  islands  of  the  Hapaii  group  are 
situated  form  more  or  lees  complete  atolls,  all  of  which  have  been 
elevated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

The  Vavau  group  is  remarkable  for  its  very  indented  contour, 
suggesting  the  idea  that  it  rests  on  a  much  denuded  basis.  Both 
here  and  at  Eua  there  are  raised  limestone  formations  with  atoll  or 
barrier-like  contours ;  and  there  is  some  direct  evidence  to  show 
that  these  have  been  formed  without  the  aid  of  subsidence. 

The  presence  of  islands  formed  of  volcanic  materials  laid  out  in 
layers  beneath  the  sea,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  recently  formed 
Falcon  Island  is  now  being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  submarine 
bank,  suggest  that  the  atolls  of  the  group  may  rest  on  similarly 
formed  foundations. 

4.  '*  On  the  Inverness  Earthquakes  of  November  15th  to  De- 
cember 14th,  1890."    By  C.  Davison,  Esq.,  M.A. 

In  this  paper  the  author  gives  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
Inverness  earthquakes  of  last  year  were  due  to  the  subsidence  of  a 
great  wedge  of  rock  included  between  a  main  fault  and  a  branch 
one ;  and  he  considers  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  these  recent 
earthquakes  were  the  transitory  records  of  changes  that,  by  almost 
indefinite  repetition  in  long  past  times,  have  resulted  in  the  great 
Highland  fnults. 


XXXII.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

ON  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  DIELECTRIC  CONSTANT  OF 
GLASS  BY  AID  OF  VERY  RAPID  ELECTRICAL  OSCILLATIONS. 
BY  R.  BLONDLOT. 

VEET  rapid  electrical  oscillations,  such  as  areproduced  by  Hertz's 
apparatus,  have  been  utilized  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson  for  the 
measurement  of  the  dielectric  constant*.  Prof.  Thomson  draws  from 
his  experiments  the  following  conclusion  :  "  for  vibrations  whose 
frequency  is  ... .  25,000,000  per  second,  the  specific  inductive 
capacitv  [of  glass]  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  square  of  the  refrac- 
tive index,  and  is  very  much  less  than  the  value  for  slow  rates  of 
reversals." 
As  regards  this  conclusion  we  might  demur  to  the  use  of  the 

•  J.  J.  Thomson,  *^  Specific  Inductive  Capscity  of  Dielectrics  when 
acted  on  by  veiy  rapidly  alternating  Electric  Forces,"  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
June  20, 1&9. 
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formuki  which  gives  the  period  of  the  oscillattoDs,  a  formula  the 
tenability  of  which  is  doabtf  ul  in  the  case  of  very  rapid  oscillations. 
More  recentlj,  E.  Lecher  has  measured  the  dielectric  constants  of 
several  substances  by  the  aid  of  a  method  founded  also  on  the 
determination  of  the  wave-length  of  very  rapid  oscillations^  but 
without  employing  any  formula. 

The  conclusions  o!  M.  Lecher  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
of  Prof.  Thomson :  "  Not  only/*  says  he,  •*  does  the  dielectric  con- 
stant, calculated  by  the  aid  of  the  capacity,  not  become  smaller  for 
veiy  mpid  oscillations,  but  it  even  considerably  increases." 

These  contradictory  conclusions  have  led  me  to  engage  in  new 
researches;  the  method  which  I  have  adopted  is  based  on  the 
employment  of  very  rapid  oscillations^  but  I  do  not  make  use  of 
any  formula. 

A  large  rectangular  plate  of  copper  A  A'  is  fixed  vertically ;  a 
second,  smaller  plate  B  B'  forms  a  condenser  with  the  first.  This 
condenser  can  discharge  itself  by  the  intermediation  of  the  knobs 
a  and  h;  a  is  in  communication  with  the  gas-pipes,  b  with 
one  of  the  poles  of  an  induction-coil  the  other  pole  of  wbich  com- 
municates with  the  gas-pipes.  When  the  coil  is  working  the 
condenser  A  B  is  the  seat  of  oscillatory  charges  and  dischai^gea  the 
period  of  which  is  of  the  order  of  the  .^  ^1  .^  of  a  second. 


11/ 
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We  have  thus  in  the  space  situated  on  the  side  of  A  A'  opposed 
to  B  B'  a  periodic  electromagnetic  field  which — and  this  is  the  chief 
point — has  X  X  as  the  plane  of  symmetry. 

Let  us  fix  in  this  field  two  square  :k 

plates  C  I>,  C  D' parallel  to  A  A' and 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  x  x, 
and  then  solder  to  the  middle  points 
D,  D'  of  their  inner  edges  two  wires 
terminating  at  £  and  £'  in  twocarbon 
points  kept  fiicing  each  other  at  a 
very  small  distance  apart. 

Although  the  coil  is  working,  we 
do  not  observe  any  light  between  £ 
and  £* ;  this  results  from  the  sym- 
metry of  the  apparatus.  If  we 
interpose  a  glass  plate  between 
A  A' and  CD,  sparks  immediately 
pass  between  E  and  E';  this  is 
caused  by  the  induction  received  by 
C  D  becoming  leas  strong  than  that 
received  by  C  D'. 

Let  us  now  interpose  between 
A  A'  and  CD'  a  plate  of  sulphur; 
if  we  give  to  it  such  a  thickness 
that  the  inductive  action  on  C  D' 
is  equal  to  that  on  C  D,  the  sparks  disappear  between  E  and  E.' 
Conversely,  the  disappearance  of  sparks  between  E,  E'  indicates 
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that  the  inductions  transmitted  to  C  D  and  C  D'  are  equal ;  it  is 
sufficient  therefore  to  measure  the  thicknesses  of  the  dielectric 
plates  to  determine  by  an  easy  calculation  the  ratio  of  the  dielectric 
constants  of  glass  and  sulphur.  By  means  of  experimental  pre- 
cautions which  I  cannot  mention  here  I  have  been  able  to  render 
this  method  sensitive  and  exact. 

The  glass  plate  which  I  employed  was  exactly  3  centim.  thick. 
For  the  other  side,  I  cast  two  plates  of  sulphur  in  the  form  of 
prisms  of  the  same  angle,  in  such  a  manner  that  by  clipping  them 
together,  as  in  Babinet's  compensator,  a  plate  with  parallel  faces 
was  formed  the  thickness  of  which  could  be  varied.  I  found  3*15 
centim.  for  the  thickness  of  the  plate  of  sulphur  which  exactly 
compensated  the  plate  of  glass.  To  complete  the  determination  of 
the  dielectric  constant  of  glass  that  of  sulphur  had  to  be  obtained ; 
this  was  easy,  since  sulphur  is  a  nearly  perfect  dielectric.  I 
employed  the  method  indicated  by  M.  J.  Curie*  and  found  the 
number  2-94=(l-67)". 

This  result  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson. 
Maxwell's  law  is  not  exactly  verified,  as  the  mean  index  of  my 
plate  of  glass  is  about  1*51,  but  the  difference  is  much  less  than 
that  given  by  the  values  of  dielectric  constants  obtained  by  the  aid 
of  slower  methods.  My  conclusion  is  the  same  as  that  of  Prof. 
J.  J.  Thomson.— Comptes  Eendue,  May  11, 1891,  p.  1058. 


ON  AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  SPECIFIC  HEAT  BY 
MEANB  OF  THE  ELECTRICAL  CURRENT.    BT  PROF.  PFAUNDLER, 

The  method  published  in  1869,  which  depends  on  Joule's  law 
according  to  which  the  same  current  develops  in  spirals  of  wire 
arranged  in  series  quantities  of  heat  which  are  proportional  to  the 
resistances,  has  hitherto  met  with  but  few  applications,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  applicable  to  nonconducting  liquids.  The 
author  has  got  rid  of  this  objection  by  replacing  the  spirals  of  wire 
by  thin  glass  spirals  filled  with  mercury.  He  obtained  also  greater 
accuracy  and  certainty  by  interposing  these  resistances  as  branches 
in  a  Wheatfltone's  bridge,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  control  the  ratio 
of  the  resistances  during  the  passage  of  the  current  and  keep  it 
constant.  Slight  alterations  of  the  resistances  were  compensated 
by  placing  glass  threads  in  the  straight  ends  of  the  tubes  which 
contained  the  mercury.  In  other  cases  those  alterations  were 
measured  by  displacing  the  contact-key,  and  in  this  way  the  result 
was  corrected. 

The  comparative  measurement  of  the  rise  of  temperature  is 
made  more  sensitive  by  the  aid  of  a  thermopile. 

Experiments  are  communicated  which  show  the  applicability  of 
the  method  both  for  direct  and  alternating  currents. — Wiet^er 
BerichU,  April  9,  1891. 

•   Arm.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  1889. 
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EXTSACTS  FROM  REVIEWS. 


Mr.  Denning  "  writes  oe  an  observer  of  skill  and  experience,  whilst  the  earlj  diapten 
on  the  invention,  hi»tory,  and  development  of  the  telescope  are  replete  with  interest  to 
ttU,  but  especially  to  those  who  are  themselves  astronomical  observers.'* — Athenteum. 

**  It  deserves  to  be  read  with  respect  and  attention  by  every  amateur  astronomer ;  nor 
can  the  task  prove  anything  but  a  pleasure  to  such  as  will  genially  commit  themselves 
to  the  guidance  of  an  author  whose  arbitrary  dealings,  here  and  there,  with  Ungosge 
impart  a  certain  raoinesB  to  the  ready  and  animated  flow  of  his  discourse.  The  want, 
moreover,  of  such  an  unpretending  handbook  is,  we  believe,  genuinely  felt    Many 

fersons  are  the  possessors  of  telescopes  which  they  are  at  a  loss  how  to  employ, 
ntending  observers  cannot  do  better,  under  these  circumstances,  than  place  themselves 
under  Mr.  Deuning^s  guidance.  The  book  is  suitably  and  sufficiently  illustrated,  in 
large  measure  from  the  author^s  original  drawings." — Saturday  Review^  May  23. 

"  Mr.  Denning  is  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  greaS^st  living  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  Meteoric  Astronomy.  A  work  from  his  pen  will  therefore  be  read  with 
much  interest  and  expectation  by  all  lovers  of  the  sublime  science,  and  his  readers  wiU 
not  be  disappointed.  This  is  a  rery  interesting  and  valuable  work,  and  all  telesoopists 
should  procure  a  copy  without  delay." — Philosophical  Magazine  (J.  £.  Gorb). 

"  Mr.  Denning  is  so  well  known  as  a  patient  observer  of  meteors  and  comets  that 
a  work  from  him  on  observational  astronomy  will  be  looked  upon  with  special 
interest." — Knowledge, 

'*  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  well  executed  and  there  is  a  fairly  copious 
index.  Mr.  Denning's  work  will  we  &ust  have  a  laree  circulation,  for  it  thoroo^y 
deserves  it.  The  book  would  make  an  admirable  addition  to  the  shelves  of  a  leaoing 
library." — Briatol  Times  and  Mirror, 

"  Since  the  appearance  of  Webb's  *  Celestial  Objects  for  Cotmnon  Telescopes*  1  mui^ 
doubt  if  any  work  more  useful  to  the  amateur  observer  (and  notably  to  the  beginner) 
has  appeared  than  '  Telescopic  Work  for  Starlight  Evenings,*  One  conspicuous  merit  of 
Mr.  Demiing's  excellent  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  obviously  written  by  a  man 
possessing  the  most  thorough  personal  familiarity  with  the  objects  he  so  lucidly 
describes. —*'-P.^.ii./S."  in  English  Mechanic. 

"  Mr.  Denning  has  written  in  a  straightforward  earnest  fashion  that  must  not  only 
make  many  difficulties  clear  to  his  readers  but  inspire  them  with  something  of  his  own 
determination  and  enthusiasm." — Observatory. 

"  A  glance  at  its  table  of  contents  will  interest  any  reader  of  Astronomy  who  knows 
anything  of  the  Author's  ability  as  a  practical  astronomer  and  a  ready  writer  on 
geneial  astronomical  themes." — Sidereal  Messenger. 

"  Would-be  purchasers  of  telescopes  are  assisted  with  sound  advioe,  would-be 
workers  with  telescopes  are  supplied  with  stimulating  suggestions.** — Journal  of  ike 
British  Astronomical  Association. 

**  Mr.  Denning  is  one  of  the  keenest,  most  unwearying  observers  in  England,  and  the 
book  is  worthy  of  his  reputation." —  Weekly  Mail. 
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-^XXIII*  Same  ^Applications  of  Physics  and  Mqihematies  to 
Geology.  By  C.  Chrbb,  M.A.y  Fellow  of  Kiiig's  College^ 
Cambridge*. 

Pabt  I.  Some  Physical  and  Mathematical  Data. 

MANY  of  the  terms  employed  in  treating  of  the  properties 
and  conditions  of  matter  have  in  common  use  a  some- 
^what  Tagne  meaning.     The  meaning,  so  far  as  clearly  ontlined, 
is  also  only  too  often  different  from  that  which  the  physicist 
Intends  to  convey.     As  regards  terms  such  as  rigid^  solid, 
pUutiCf  viscous,  &c.  it  seems  to  me  that  even  eminent  geologists 
are  apt  to  he  misled  by  the  popular  nsage,  so  that  they  fall 
into    error    respecting   the    data  which  mathematical    and 
physical  science  places  at  their  disposal.     It  thus  seems 
advisable  on  the  present  occasion  to  clear  the   ground   by 
briefly  considering  the  sense  attached  to  these  terms  by  the 
more  exact  school  of  physicists.     To  render  the  following 
statements  intelligible  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  meaning 
scientifically  attached  to  the   terms   stress  and   strain.     By 
stress  is  meant  a  force  referred  to  unit  of  area  of  the  surface 
across  which  it  acts,  by  strain  the  increase  in  the  distance 
between  two  material  points  divided  by  the  original  distance. 
For  instance  if  a  vertical  bar  n  square  inches  in  cross  section 
fixed  at  the  upper  end,  sustain  a  load  of  t  tons,  and  the  load 
be  uniformly  distributed  over  the   cross  section,  the   longi- 
tudinal stress  is  in,  taking  the  square  inch  as  unit  of  area 
*  CommuDicated  by  the  Author. 
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and  the  weight  of  one  ton  as  nnit  of  force.  If  n  portion  of 
the  bar  increase  in  length  from  100  to  lOO'Ol  inches,  and  the 
increase  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  portion  lengthened, 
the  longitudinal  strain  is  riOO-01-100)x  10-*,  or  -0001. 

The  writers  who  havenad  most  influence  on  the  present 
scientific  usage  of  English  terms  dealing  with  pnysical 
properties  are  unquestionably  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  and 
Sir  William  Thomson.  The  former  gives  the  following 
definitions  in  his  '  Theory  of  Heat'* : — "  A  body  which  when 
subjected  to  a  stress  experiences  no  strain  would,  if  it  existed, 
be  called  a  Perfectly  Rigid  Body.  There  are  no  such 
bodies. . .  " 

"A  body  which  when  subjected  to  a  given  stress  at  a 
given  temperature  experiences  a  strain  of  definite  amount, 
which  does  not  increase  when  the  stress  is  prolonged,  and 
which  disappears  completely  when  the  stress  is  removed,  is 
called  a  Perfectly  Elastic  Body." 

"  If  the  form  of  the  body  is  found  to  be  permanently 
altered  when  the  stress  exceeds  a  certain  value,  the  body  is 
said  to  be  soft  or  plastic,  and  the  state  of  the  body  when 
alteration  is  just  going  to  take  place  is  called  the  Limit  of 
Perfect  Elasticity.*^ 

^'  If  the  stress,  when  it  is  maintained  constant,  causes  a 
strain . . .  which  increases  continually  with  the  time,  the 
substance  is  said  to  be  viscous." 

A  viscous  material  may  be  either  solid  or  fluid.  It  is 
regarded  by  Maxwell  as  fluid  when  any  stress,  however  smcdlj 
produces  a  constantly  increasing  strain.  Maxwell  draws  a 
distinction  between  elasticity  of  bulk  and  elasticity  of  shape — 
the  latter  beingpeculiar  to  solids — ^which  is  more  fully  treated 
of  by  Sir  W.  Tnomson.  A  body  possesses  perfect  elasticity 
of  bulk  when  on  the  removal  of  the  stress  it  returns  to  its 
original  volume,  even  though  the  form  of  its  surface  be  per- 
manently altered.  Both  writers  regard  it  as  certain  that  solid 
bodies  will  retain  perfect  elasticity  of  bulk  under  compressive 
stresses  which  far  exceed  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  shape. 
The  following  statement  embodies  the  views  of  Sir  W. 
Thomson t: — "If  we  reckon  by  the  amount  of  pressure, 
there  is  probably  no  limit  to  the  elasticity  of  bulk  in  the 
direction  of  the  increase  of  pressure  for  any  solid  or  fluid  ; 
but  whether  continued  augmentation  produces  continued 
diminution  of  bulk  towards  zero  without  limit,  or  whether  for 
any  or  every  solid  or  fluid  there  is  a  limit  towards  which  it 

*  6th  editaon,  chapter  xxi. 
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may  be  reduced  in  bnik,  but  smaller  than  which  no  degree  of 
pressare,  howeyer  great,  can  condense  it,  is  a  question  which 
cannot  be  answered  in  the  present  state  of  science/' 

Maxwell,  by  denying  the  existence  of  a  perfectly  rigid  body, 
maintains  that  every  solid  can  sustain  stress  or  transmit 
force  only  by  suffering  strain.  Thus  on  depositing  a  feather 
on'  the  most  solid  block  of  iron  we  produce  in  the  iron  a 
system  of  strains,  infinitosimally  small  it  is  true,  but  whose 
existence  can  no  more  be  questioned  than  the  existence  across 
the  surface  separating  the  iron  and  the  feather  of  forces 
balancing  the  portion  of  the  feather's  weight  left  uncom- 
pensated by  the  air-pressure.  The  hypothesis  quoted  above 
from  Sir  W.  Thomson,  that  there  may  be  a  limit  beyond 
which  no  body  can  be  compressed,  is  not  inconsii^tenl;  with 
Maxwell's  statement.  The  hypothesis  regards  the  ratio  of 
the  increment  of  strain  to  the  increment  of  pressure  as 
ultimately  becoming  infinitesimally  small,  but  it  in  no  way 
implies  that  this  ratio  ever  becomes  absolutely  zero. 

in  a  solid  bar,  supposed  perFectly  elastic,  exposed  to  longi- 
tudinal stress,  the  ratio  of  the  stress  to  the  strain  is  styfed 
Young's  Modulus.  In  many  materials  Young's  modalus  varies 
in  magnitude  according  to  the  direction  in  which  tlie  axis  of 
the  bar  is  taken.  Thus^  in  ordinary  woods,  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  value  of  Young's  modulns  in  the 
direction  of  the  pith  of  the  tree  and  in  any  perpendicular 
direction.  Materials  in  which  Yoang's  modulus  is  independent 
of  the  direction  in  which  the  axis  of  the  experimental  bar  is 
taken  are  termed  isotropic^  all  others  are  termed  aeolotropic. 

In  an  isotropic  elastic  solid  it  is  supposed,  on  the  ordinary 
British  or  Inconstant  theory,  that  the  value  of  Young's  modulus, 
E,  alone  is  insufficient  to  dofine  the  elastic  structure,  and  that 
some  other  elastic  constant  must  be  known.  For  many 
purposes  the  most  convenient  additional  constant  is  the  ratio 
of  the  lateral  contraction  to  the  longitudinal  extension — each 
measured  per  unit  of  length — in  a  bar  exposed  to  simple 
longitudinal  traction.  For  instance,  if  the  diameter  of  a  bar 
under  uniform  longitudinal  stress  change  from  10  to  9*9997 
inches  the  lateral  contraction  is  *00003,  and  if  the  longitudinal 
strain  be  "0001,  the  ratio  of  lateral  contraction  to  longitudinal 
extension  is  *d.  This  ratio  is  termed  Poisson's  Ratio,  and  is 
represented  here  by  i;. 

On  the  vnicoTistanJt  theory  of  isotropy  i;  must  have  the  value 
*25,  which  certainly  accords  well  with  experiments  on  glass 
and  some  of  the  more  common  metals,  especially  iron  and 
steel  under  certain  conditions. 

On  the  biconstant  theory  17  may  have  any  value'  within 
*R  2 
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certain  limits.  The  existence  of  these  limits,  it  mnst  be 
admitted,  is  seldom  recognized,  and  experimental  results  are 
not  infrequently  referred  to  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
view  taken  here,  viz.  that  17  must  lie  between  0  and  '5.  If, 
howeyer,  17  were  negative  in  any  material  a  circular  bar  of 
this  material,  when  subjected  to  uniform  longitudinal  tension, 
would  increase  in  diameter  ;  while  if  17  were  greater  than  '5, 
the  bar,  when  fixed  at  one  end  and  subjected  to  a  torsional 
couple  at  the  other,  would  twist  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  applied  force.  Until  these  phenomena  are  shown  to 
present  themselves  in  isotropic  materials — and  the  experi- 
mental verification  ought  to  be  easy — it  seems  legitimate  to 
suppose  that  when  experimentalists  deduce  values  for  17  which 
he  outside  of  these  limits,  their  experiments  refer  to  bodies 
whose  constitution  is  difi^rent  from  what  is  assumed  in  their 
mathematical  calculations. 

The  properties  attributed  to  an  isotropic  elastic  solid  by  the 
ordinaiT  mathematical  theory  are  as  follows  : — 

(A)  The  strain  must  be  elastic,  1.  e,  it  must  disappear  on 
the  removal  of  the  stress. 

(B)  The  ratio  of  stress  to  strain  must  be  independent  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  stress,  or,  in  Professor  Pearson's  words, 
the  stress-strain  relation  must  be  linear. 

(C)  The  strains  must  be  small, 

(D)  The  values  of  Young's  modulus  and  Poisson's  ratio  in 
a  bar  of  the  material  must  be  independent  of  the  direction  in 
which  the  axis  of  the  bar  is  taken. 

The  last  property  alone  distinguishes  isotropic  from  sboIo- 
tropic  elastic  solids. 

(A)  answers  to  MaxwelFs  definition,  but  (B)  and  (C)  are 
not  assumed  by  Maxwell.  In  other  words,  a  solid  may  be 
perfectly  elastic  without  showing  a  linear  stress-strain  rela- 
tion, or  possibly  even  after  the  strains  have  become  large. 
Thus,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  shall  call  Maxwell's  limit  of 
perfect  elasticity  the  Physical  limit,  and  the  limits  supplied 
by  (B)  and  (0)  the  first  and  second  Mathematical  hmits 
respectively. 

It  is  not  infrequently  taken  for  granted  that  the  physical 
and  the  first  mathematical  limit  are  necessarily  identical,  i.  e* 
that  the  elasticity  is  certainly  not  perfect  when  the  stress- 
strain  relation  ceases  to  be  linear.  According,  however,  to 
some  experimentalists  cast  iron  is  as  perfectly  elastic  as  any 
other  metal  in  the  sense  of  Maxwell's  definition,  but  the  stress- 
strain  relation  for  even  small  strains  is  sensibly  not  linear'^. 

*  See  Todhunter  and  Pearson's  *  Ilistoiy  of  Elasticity/  vol.  i.  art.  [1411] 
andpp.  891-& 
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This  is  of  coarse  a  question  for  experimentalists  to  decide, 
bnt  in  any  Case  where  their  final  verdict  is  that  the  stress- 
strain  relation  is  sen?.ibly  not  linear  the  employment  of  the 
ordinary  mathematical  theory  is  unjastifiable.  It  most  be 
admitted  that  the  principle  (C)  is  a  very  vague  one,  leading 
to  no  exact  limit,  and  that  it  seldom  receives  any  very  formal 
acknowledgment.  It  is,  however,  clearly  recognized,  and  a 
reason  for  it  assigned  in  the  following  statement  due  to 
Thomson  and  Tait  *  : — "  The  mathematical  theory  of  elastic 
solids  imposes  no  restrictions  on  the  magnitudes  of  the  stresses, 
except  in  so  far  as  that  mathetnatical  necessity  requires  the 
strains  to  be  small  enough  to  admit  of  the  principle  of  super  ^ 
position"  The  italics  are  mine.  The  meaning  is  that  the 
strains  must  be  small  fractions  whose  squares  are  negligible 
compared  to  themselves.  If  this  principle  be  neglected  and. 
the  mathematical  equations  be  supposed  to  apply  when  the 
strains  are  large,  the  difficulty  of  giving  them  a  consistent 
physical  ihterpretation  is  very  great  if  not  wholly  unsur- 
monntable. 

In  most  materials  having  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
elastic  soUds,  the  stress-strain  relation  for  most  ordinary  stress 
systems  certainly  ceases  to  be  linear  while  the  strains  are  still 
small.  We  shall  thus  in  the  meantime  leave  the  condition 
(C)  out  of  account,  though  we  shall  have  to  return  to  it  in 
treating  of  the  so-called  **  theories  of  rupture." 

The  existence  of  the  properties  (A),  (B),  (D),  presupposed 
by  the  mathematical  theory,  is  determined  not  solely  by  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  body,  but  also  by  the  treatment 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  Thus  a  freshly  annealed 
copper  wire  may,  when  loaded  for  the  first  time,  be  far  from 
Satisfjring  conditions  (A)  or  (B),  and  yet  by  the  process  of 
loading  and  unloading  it  may  be  brought  into  a  state  of  ease^ 
wherein  these  two  conditions  are  very  approximately,  if  not 
exactly  fulfilled,  so  long  as  the  stress  does  not  exceed  a  certain 
limit.  Again,  the  fact  that  a  large  mass  of  metal  is  sensibly 
isotropic  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  attributing  isotropy  to  the 
same  metal  when  rolled  into  thin  plates  or  drawn  into  thin 
wires. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  three  conditions  (A),  (B),  and 
(D)  represent  an  ideal  state  which  is  never  actually  reached, 
and  that  a  divergence  may  always  be  shown  by  the  use  of 
very  delicate  apparatus.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  results 
obtained  by  the  mathematical  theory  cannot  claim  absolute 
correctness.   It  seems,  however,  to  be  satisfactorily  established 
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that  many  materials  in  the  state  of  ease  satisfy  these  con- 
ditions with  at  least  a  very  close  approach  to  exactness,  so 
that  the  resnlts  of  the  mathematical  theory  when  properly 
restri<;ted  are  then  sufficiently  exact  for  practical  purposes. 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  know  what  are  the  limits  within 
which  the  conditions  assumed  by  the  matheniatical  theory  are 
satisfied  with  sufficient  exactness  to  justify  its  application. 
This  question  must  of  course  be  settled  by  experiment,  but  it 
is  beset  by  various  difficulties  which  ought  to  be  clearly 
recognized.  These  arise  in  part  from  the  serious  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  complete  experimental  knowledge,  and  in 
part  from  the  want  of  a  proper  understanding  between  those 
mterested  in  the  practical  and  theoretical  sides  of  the  subject, 
and  a  consequent  confusion  in  the  terms  used. 

To  avoid  complication  let  ns  begin  by  supposing  the 
mathematical  limit  of  perfect  elasticity  to  coincide  vritn  the 
physical.  Let  us  consider  the  simple  case  of  a  bar  under 
uniform  longitudinal  traction.  We  may  suppose  the  bar 
isotropic,  and  in  consequence  of  suitable  treatment  perfectly 
elastic  for  loads  not  exceeding  L,.  No  mechanical  treatment, 
we  shall  suppose,  can  render  it  perfectly  elastic  for  loads 
greater  than  Ls*  It  does  not  follow  that  a  load  Lj  will 
necessarily  rupture  the  bar  either  immediately  or  in  course  of 
time,  but  simply  that  for  any  load  greater  than  L,  the  strain 
is  not  perfectly  elastic.  Increasing  the  load  from  zero  we 
should  reach  a  load  Lt,  probably  greater  tlian  Lj,  that  would 
in  process  of  time  rupture  the  bar,  or  a  load  L4  greater  than 
L3  that  produces  immediate  rupture.  All  these  loads  are 
supposed  to  refer  to  unit  of  area. 

Now  in  the  initial  state  of  the  bar  we  should  be  entitled  to 
applv  the  mathematical  theory  only  until  the  load  Li  was 
reached.  When  we  aim  at  finding  the  utmost  capability  of 
the  material  under  longitudinal  load,  we  may  perluips  apply 
the  theory  until  the  Ic^  Lj  is  reached,  but  here  we  must 
stop.  To  apply  it  until  the  loads  Lj  or  L4  are  reached — 
assuming  these  greater  than  L9 — is  clearly  inadmissible. 

Results  of  a  similar  kind  hold  for  all  the  comparatively 
simple  forms  of  stress, — such  as  pure  compression,  torsion,  or 
bending — ^in  which  practical  men  are  interested.  There  are 
limits  to  the  state  of  perfect  elasticity  lower  than  the  limits 
at  which  rupture  takes  place,  at  least  immediately. 

The  usual  aim  of  the  engineer  is  that  no  part  of  the 
structure  he  is  designing  should  ever  be  strained  beyond  the 
elastic  limit,  and  this  end  he  of  course  desires  to  obtain  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure  of  material.     Thus  ideally  he 
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might  be  expected  to  calculate  the  dimensions  of  each  piece, 
so  that  for  tne  maximum  load  it  is  to  be  sabjected  to  it  shall 
just  not  pass  beyond  the  limit  of  perfect  elasticity.  There 
are,  however,  in  general  agencies,  such  as  wind  pressure, 
djmamical  action  of  a  moving  load,  Ac.,  whose  effects  are  not 
very  fully  understood  and  whose  magnitude  cannot  always 
be  foreseen.  Thus  it  is  the  custom  to  allow  a  wide  margin 
for  contingencies.  Now  the  limit  of  perfect  elasticity  seems 
the  natural  quantity  to  employ  in  allowing  for  this  margin, 
but  the  uncertainties  attending  its  determination  are  such 
that  it  is  customary  to  employ  the  breaking-load  instead. 
The  breaking-load  for  the  purticalar  kind  of  stress  the  member 
in  question  is  to  be  exposed  to  is  divided  by  some  number, 
e.  ff,  4  or  5,  called  9l  factor  of  safety^  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
member  are  calculated  so  that  its  estimated  load  shall  not 
exceed  the  quotient  of  the  breaking-load  by  the  factor  of 
safety.  The  engineer  varies  the  factor  of  safety  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  load,  and  according  to  the  confidence  he 
possesses  in  the  uniformity  of  the  material  and  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  knowledge  as  to  the  vicissitudes  the  structure 
IS  exposed  to.  It  has  thus  come  to  pass  that  attention  has  been 
largely  directed  to  the  breaking-loads,  and  theories  have  been 
constructed  which  aim  professedly  at  supplying  a  law  for  the 
tendency  to  rupturej  under  the  most  general  stress-systems 
possible,  of  materials  whose  rupture-points  have  been  found 
under  the  ordinary  simple  stress-systems  employed  in 
experiment. 

There  are  only  two  such  theories  of  rupture  for  isotropic 
materials  that  at  present  possess  any  general  repute.  To 
understand  them  the  reader  requires  to  know  that  for  any 
stress-system  there  are  at  every  point  in  an  isotropic  elastic 
material  three  principal  stresses  along  three  mutually  ortho- 
gonal directions,  and  likewise  three  principal  strains^  whose 
directions  coincide  with  those  of  the  principal  stresses.  If 
an  imaginary  small  cube  of  the  material  be  taken  at  the  point 
considered  with  its  faces  perpendicular  respectively  to  the 
three  principal  stresses,  then  no  tangential  stresses  act  over 
these  faces.  In  a  bar  under  a  uni&rmly  distributed  longi- 
tudinal stress  L  per  unit  of  cross  section,  two  of  the  principal 
stresses  are  everywhere  zero^  and  the  third  is  parallel  to 
the  axis  and  equals  L.  If  E  be  Young's  modulus,  and  tf 
Poisson's  ratio  for  the  material,  supposed  isotropic  and  elastic, 
the  greatest  principal  strain  is  everwhere  L/E  and  its  direction 
is  parallel  to  the  axis.  The  two  remaining  principal  strains 
are  each  —17 L/E,  and  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  for  their 
directions  any  two  mutually  perpendicular  lines  in  the  cross 
section  of  the  bar. 
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One  of  the  theories  referred  to  above  is  that  when  the 
algebraic  difference  between  the  greatest  and  least  of  the 
principal  stresses  at  any  point — a  pressure  being  reckoned 
negative — attains  a  certain  value,  rupture  will  ensue  at  this 
point.  Thus,  if  in  descending  order  of  magnitude  the  prin- 
cipal stresses  at  a  point  be  Tj,  Tj,  Tj,  then  Ti— Tj  is  the  stress^ 
difference* 9X  this  point,  and  the  theory  asserts  that  rupture 
will  ultimately  ensue  if  the  stress-difference  anywhere  equals 
L3,  the  load  for  ultimate  rupture  of  a  bar  of  the  material  by 
longitudinal  traction  ;  while  if  the  stress-difference  anjrwhere 
equals  L^,  the  load  for  immediate  rupture  by  longitudinal 
traction,  then  immediate  rupture  will  ensue. 

The  second  theory,  which  is  supported  by  the  great 
authority  of  de  Saint-Venantf,  replaces  the  stress-difference 
of  the  first  theory  by  the  greatest- strain.  It  thus  asserts 
that  the  condition  for  rupture  is  found  by  equating  the 
largest  value  found  anywhere  for  the  greatest  strain  to  the 
longitudinal  strain  answering  to  longitudinal  traction  Lj,  or 
to  that  answering  to  the  traction  L^,  according  as  the  rupture 
is  ultimate  or  immediate.  This  theory  maintains  that  extension 
in  some  direction  is  necessary  for  rupture. 

The  two  theories  may,  as  in  the  ease  of  pure  longitudinal 
traction,  lead  to  the  same  result ;  but  in  general  they  do  not, 
80  one  at  least  of  them  must  be  wronc.  When  we  examine 
the  theories,  still  supposing  the  mathematical  and  physical 
limits  of  perfect  elasticity  the  .same,  a  very  obvious  difficulty  J 
presents  itself.  It  is  assumed  that  the  stress-difference  and 
greatest  strain  are  derived  by  the  mathematical  theory'  ;  but 
that  theory  applies  only  so  long  as  the  material  is  everywhere 
perfectly  elastic,  whereas  rupture,  at  least  when  immediate, 
presents  itself  after  the  elastic  limit  has  been  passed.  Thus 
if  the  application  of  the  mathematical  theory  lead  to  values 
for  the  maximum  stress-difference  und  greatest  strain  equal  to 
the  values  of  these  quantities  answering  to  rupture,  at  all 
events  when  immediate,  the  true  conclusion  would  seem  to 
be  that  the  fundamental  hypothesis  on  which  the  treatment 
proceeds,  viz.  that  the  material  follows  the  laws  assumed  by 
the  mathematical  theory,  has  been  shown  to  be  incorrect. 
Nothing  has  been  proved  except  that  the  elastic  limit  must 
be  passed  and  that  the  mathematical  theory  does  not  apply. 

The  only  logical  way  of  interpreting  the  theories  is  to 

•  See  Professor  Darwin,  PhU.  Trans.  1882,  pp.  220-1,  &c  \  also 
Thomson  and  Tait's  Nat.  Phil.  vol.  i.  Part  ii.  p.  423. . 

t  See  Pearson  8  '  The  Elastical  Researches  of  Barr4  de  Saint- Venaut,' 
Arts.  5  (c),  &c. 

X  Ibid.  Arts.  4  (y),  5  (a),  &c. 
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suppose  that  the  maximum  stress-difference  and  greatest  strain 
are  to  be  compared  not  with  the  values  that  answer  to  rup- 
ture, but  either  with  those  that  answer  to  the  limit  of  perfect 
elasticity  or  with  those  derived  by  dividing  the  values  an- 
swering to  rupture  by  fiome  factor  of  safety.  This  factor 
must  then  be  large  enough  to  prevent  the  limit  of  perfect 
elasticity  being  passed.  Thus  from  either  point  of  view  we 
encounter  a  formidable  difficulty,  viz.  the  micertainty  of  what 
is  the  limit  of  perfect  elasticity.    . 

We  have  supposed  that  a  bar  may  be  brought  into  a  state 
in  wliich  it  is  perfectly  elastic  for  longitudinal  tractions  not 
exceeding  Lj.  Answering  to  this  we  have  Lj  for  the  stress- 
difference,  and  Lj/E  for  the  greatest  strain.  Now  if  the  two 
theories  described  above  really  apply  to  the  limit  of  perfect 
elasticity,  the  one  would  seem  to  maintain  that  L^  is  the 
limiting  value  of  the  stress-difference,  the  other  that  L2/E  is 
the  limiting  value  of  the  greatest  strain  for  all  possible  stress- 
systems  in  material  of  the  same  kind  as  Ihat  in  the  bar.  The 
complete  experimental  prodf  or  disproof  of  such  theories  is 
not  likely  to  be  easy.  Ihus  takings  for  instance,  the  case  of 
longitudinal  traction,  suppose  it  were  shown  that  a  certain 
metnod  of  treatment  which  raises  the  elastic  limit  for  load 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  a  bar  does  not  raise  the  elastic  limit  for 
longitudinal  load  in  a  bar  whose  length  lay  in  the  cross 
section  of  the  original  bar.  This  would  only  suffice  to  prove 
that  the  ti:eatment  adopted  did  not  give  a  fixed  elastic  limit 
the  same  for  all  kinds  of  strain,  it  would  leave  the  possibility 
of  such  a  limit  being  obtained  in  some  other  way  an  open 
question.  i 

In  the  preceding  remarks  the  mathematical  and  physical 
limits  of  perfect  elasticity  have  been  supposed  identical. 
When  they  differ,  the  mathematical  limit  is  of  course  that 
which  must,  be  employed  in  determining  the  range  of  the 
mathematical  theory.  It  will,  certainly  not  exceed  the  phy^ 
sieal  limit.  I  may  add  that,  while  for  certajn  s<tructures  such 
tfi3  isolated  boilers  the  physical  limit  may  most  nearly  concern 
U)e  practical  engineer,  in  ptl\er  structures,  such  as  girder 
bridges,  the  stress-strain  relation  is  assumed  to  be  linear  in 
designing  the  several  parts,  so  that  the  first  mathematical 
limit  is  then  of  the  utmost  practical  importance. 

In  the  previous  discussion  of  the  stress-difference  and 
greatest  strain  theories,  as  settling  the  limits  of  application  of 
Uie  mathematical  theory,  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
the  condition  (C)  was  safeguarded  by  them.  Now  in  most 
ordinary  systems  of  loading  this  is  probably  the  case,  but  it 
is  not  always  so.     For  instance,  if  we  assume  the  mathe- 
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matical  theory  to  hold,  a  solid  isotropic  sphere  nnder  a  aniform 
snrfaoe^pressure  shows  none  but  negative  strains,  and  the 
three  principal  stresses  are  everywhere  equal.  Thus  the 
greatest  strain  is  everywhere  negative,  and  the  stress-dif- 
ference everywhere  zero.  This  is  true  irrespective  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  surface-pressure,  and  so,  according  to  both 
theories,  the  stress-strain  relation  would  be  linear  and  the 
mathematical  theory  would  apply,  however  large  the  pressure 
was.  According  to  the  theories,  one  might  continue  to  em- 
ploy mathematiail  formulse  which  indicated  a  reduction  of 
the  sphere  to  one  millionth  of  its  ori^nal  volume.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  a  reduction  of  uie  volume  by  even  a 
tenth  would  produce  strains  which  are  probablv  far  m  excess 
of  those  admitted  by  the  principle  (C).  In  formulating  an 
objection  to  the  universal  aptilication  of  the  theories,  I  have 
preferred  to  attack  them  on  tne  side  of  the  principle  (C)  so 
as  to  show  clearly  that  the  high  authorily  of  Thomson  and 
Tait  is  on  my  side.  The  example  considered  raises,  however, 
what  seems  to  me  at  least  an  equally  strong  argument  against 
the  theories  from  the  side  of  the  principle  (B).  For  we  must 
remember  that  the  stresses  inside  the  material  are  determined 
by  the  intermolecular  forces.  Now,  whatever  molecules  may 
be,  and  however  they  may  act  on  one  another,  it  seems  in- 
credible that  the  molecular  forces  should  lead  to  one  and  the 
same  stress-strain  relation,  however  much  the  mean  molecular 
distance  may  be  reduced.  The  fact  that  Sir  W.  Thomson 
regards  the  existence  of  an  irreducible  minimum  volume  as 
possible  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  proof  that  he  is  opposed  to 
the  view  tlmt  it  is  possible  for  the  stress-strain  relation  to 
remain  linear  under  such  circumstances.  It  thus  seems  to 
me,  on  various  grounds,  that  the  inevitable  conclusion  is  that 
while  one  or  other  of  the  two  theories  may,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  sufficient  to  define  the  limits  of  the  mathe- 
matical theory,  the  result  must  always  be  checked  by  reference 
to  the  condition  (C),  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  we 
muse  give  up  the  mathematical  theoiy  when  the  strains  it 
indicates  are  such  as  would  markedly  alter  the  mean  mole- 
cular distance. 

I  next  proceed  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  the  earth's 
possessing  an  elastic  solid  structure,  deriving  the  necessary 
data  from  three  papers  published  in  the  ^  Transactions'  of  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society.  For  brevity  these  will  be 
referred  to  as  (a)*,  (6)t,  and  (c)t. 

•  Vol.  xiv.  pp.  260-309. 

t  Vol.  xiv.  pp.  407-483.  t  Vol.  xv.  pp.  1-30. 
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.  The  strains  doe  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  being 
comparatively  insignificant,  we  need  consider  only  the  "  cen- 
trifugal "  forces  due  to  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation^  and  the 
gravitationai  forces  due  to  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  parts. 

The  data  supplied  by  Qeology  do  not  enable  us  to  formu- 
]ato  any  likely  theory  as  to  a  probable  distribution  of  density 
and  elasticity  throughout  the  earth  regarded  as  an  dastic 
solid.  All  we  know  vntii  certainty  is  that  the  surface  strata 
areoB an  ayarage  oonsiderably  below  the  mean  density^  that 
they  differ  widely  in  character,  many  being  markedly  »olo- 
tropic,  and  that  frequently  they  are  far  from  horizontal. 
Thus,  as  our  object  is  merely  to  consider  what  are  the  possi- 
bilities on  the  nypothesis  of  solidity,  it  will  be  best  to  make 
the  hypothesis  as  simple  as  possible.  Now,  if  the  deviations 
from  tne  earth's  mean  density  and  from  an  isotropic  elastic 
structure  were  limited  to  the  surface-strata,  where  alone  we 
are  certain  of  their  existence,  the  effect  of  the  ^'  centrifugal " 
forces  would  be  nearly  the  same  as  if  these  deviations  did  not 
exist;  but  the  effect  of  the  gravitational  forces  on  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  surface  may  depend  largely  on  the  nature  of 
the  deviations.  I  thus  propose  to  treat  the  problem  in 
stages. 

The  first  stage  neglects  entirely  the  gravitational  forces 
and  regards  the  earth  as  a  slightly  spheroidal  body — ^which 
has  departed  from  the  spherical  form  in  consequence  of  its 
rotation — of  uniform  density  and  of  the  same  isotropic  ehustic 
structure  throughout,  rotating  with  uniform  angulu*  velocity 
a»  about  its  polar  axis. 

Let  a  denote  the  mean  radiuS|  d  the  difference  between 
the  eauatorial  and  polar  semi^axes  of  the  surface,  E 
Toungs  modulus,  and  17  Poisson's  ratio  for  the  material. 
Then  the  ratio  d  :  a  is  given  for  various  values  of  17  in  the 
following  Table  *: — 

Table  I. 


If= 

0 

•2 

•26 

•3 

•4 

•5 

r— = 

•286 

890 

•Ml 

•862 

•373 

•dd& 

1^ 

a" 

In  the  case  of  an  originally  spherical  solid  assuming  the 
shape  of  the  earth  under  rotation,  it  is  of  no  practical  im- 
portance whether  we  regard  a  as  the  radius  of  the  original 
spherical  surface,  or  as  me  mean  radius  under  rotation,  nor 
does  it  matter  practically  whether  the  density  be  supposed 
uniform  previous  to  or  during  the  rotation.    There  is,  it  is 

•  See  (a)  formula  (6)  p.  287  ;  or  (c)  Tables  III.,  V.,  and  VI. 
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true,  for  all  values  of  17  except  '5,  a  slight  increase  iii  the 
volume*,  and  consequent  diminution  in  the  mean  density 
accompanying  the  rotation,  but  for  our  present  purpose  this 
may  be  neglected. 

The  mathematical  solution  on  ivhich  Table  I.  is  based  treats 
the  spherical  surface  of  radius  a  as  that  over  which  the  con- 
ditions for  a  free  surface  are  satisfied.  Now  some  uncertainty 
may  exist,  depending  on  the  physical  interpretation  put  upon 
the  mathematical  equations,  whether  these  surface  conditions 
should  be  applied  over  what  is  the  surface  before  the  dis- 
placement— in  this  case  the  surface  of  the  true  sphere  which 
it  is  assumed  the  earth  would  form  if  the  rotation  disappeared, 
— or  over  what  is  the  surface  during  the  rotation.  This  un- 
certainty might  constitute  a  very  serious  difficulty  if  the  de- 
formations were  supposed  to  be  large — a  contingency  which 
may  arise  when  the  limitation  (G)  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
strains  is  neglected  ;  but  in  such  problems  as  the  present 
where  the  strains  are,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  of  the  same 
ord^r  of  magnitude  as  occur  in  ordinary  engineering  struc- 
tures, it  is  of  no  material  consequence.  In  tne  present  case 
complete  assurance  on  this  point  may  be  derived  from  figures 
1  and  2,  plate  ii.  of  (c),  which  show  the  changes  induced  by 
rotation  in  the  equatorial  and  polar  semi-axes  of  spheroids  of 
various  shapes. 

For  given  values  of  d,  a^  »,  and  p.  Table  I.  shows  tliat  E 
and  17  increase  together.  Giving  to  the  value  it  has  for  the 
earth,  and  assuming  p=5'5,  a=3950,  rf=  13*25,  I  find  for 
the  values  of  E,  measured  in  grammes  weight  per  square 
centim.,  answering  respectively  to  the  values  0,  '25,  and  "5 
of  17,  the  approximate  numbers 

1020  xlO«,     1220x10*    and    1410  xlO*. 

It  is  obvious  from  Table  I.  that  to  equal  increments  in  17 
there  correspond  nearly  equal  increments  in  E  ;  thus  the 
numbers  giv^n  above  will' enable  a  sufficiently  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  value  of  E  for  any  other  value  of  17  to  be 
immediately  written  down. 

.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  with  the  values  found  for  E  in 
some  of  the  commoner  materials  under  ordinary  conditions  I 
append,  the  following  data,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Thomson's 
article  on  *  Elasticity'  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica. 
The  units  are  the  same  as  above. 


•  See  (6)  Table  11.^  and  compare  Tables  V.  and  VI.  of  (c). 
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Table  II. 

Values  of  E/10». 


245 


Iron  and  QteeL 

Copper. 

Slate. 

Zinc. 

Stone. 

Lead. 

Highest  value  . 
Lowest  value... 

2953 
964 

1254 
1052 

1120 
910 

955 
873 

about 
350 

7 

199 
61 

This  table  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  limits  vrithin 
vrhich  E  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  lie,  though  some  of 
the  data  refer  to  material  which  is  hardly  likely  to  have  been 
isotropic.  It  shows  that  if  the  influence  of  the  gravitational 
forces  on  the  eccentricity  were  negligible — ^which,  however, 
is  not  the  case— the  ejirth,  though  perfectly  solid  and  elastic, 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  display  not  si  smaller  but  a 
considerably  greater  eccentricity  than  it  actually  does. 

The  question  next  arises  whether  the  strains  and  stresses 
produced  by  the  rotation  are  such  as  are  consistent  with  the 
principles  on  which  the  api)lication  of  the  mathematical  theory 
rests.  In  the  actual  case  of  the  earth  this  question  is  of  im- 
portance only  in  exceptional  circumstances,  owing  to  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  the  gravitational  forces,  still  it 
Kssesses  sufficient  interest  to  claim  separate  consideration, 
e  following  table  gives  a  sufficiently  close  approximation 
to  the  numerical  results  obtained  for  the  rotating  body  treated 
above^  when  for.  E  are  substituted  the  values  which  answer  to 
the  production  by  rotation  alone  of  an  eccentricity  equal  to 
that  of  the  earth. 

tablb  ni.* 


«l= 

0 

•25 

•6 

Maximum     stress^iffer- 
enoe  in  tons  weight  per 
square  inch 

Great4wt  strain ,......-r 

82| 
O040 

26 

32i 
•0029 

28 

32 
•0018 

16 

Longitudinal    stress    in  ^ 
tons  per   square   inch 
which  would  produce  a  * 
strain  e^ual  to  the  great- 
est strain ^ 

*  See  (c)  Tables  HI.,  VII.,  and  IX. 
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The  maximum  stress-difference  and  the  greatest  strain,  as 
given  in  the  table,  are  both  found  at  the  centre. 

The  result  on  the  stress-difference  theory  is  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  7fy  and  is  more  nnfavourable  in  every  case  than 
that  given  by  the  greatest  strain  theory  to  the  view  that  the 
material  remains  perfectly  elastic.  A  stress  of  16  tons  per 
square  inch  is  not  one  that  an  engineer  would  view  with  com- 
piacency  in  any  structure  intended  to  be  permanent,  but  it  is 
a  low  value  for  the  tenacity  of  good  wrought  iron.  A  stress 
of  even  83  tons  per  square  inch  can  easily  be  borne  mthont 
rupture  by  good  steel,  and  is  perhaps  not  in  excess  of  the 
stress  under  which,  the  best  steel  remains  practically  perfectly 
elastic.  The  greatest  strains  are  not  of  such  a  magnitude  as 
to  raise  any  presumption  against  the  linearity  of  the  stress- 
strain  relation.  Thus,  according  to  all  the  tests,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  an  originally  spherical  solid  of  the  earth's  mass 
out  devoid  of  gravitation  should  remain  solid  and  elastic 
while  assuming  the  form  of  the  earth  under  rotation.  Its 
material,  however,  at  least  if  homogeneous  and  isotropic, 
would  require  to  possess  an  unusually  high  limit  of  perfect 
elasticity. 

The  next  subject  for  consideration  is  how  the  question  is 
affected  by  the  existence  of  gravitational  forces  such  as  are 
found  in  the  case  of  the  earth.  The  strains  and  stresses  in  a 
slightly  oblate  spheroid,  treated  as  an  isotropic  elastic  soUd, 
all  consist  of  two  parts,  the  first  part  being  the  same  as  if  the 
surface  were  truly  spherical,  the  second  depending  on  the 
eccentricity.  It  is  the  second  parts  that  represent  the  action 
of  the  gravitational  forces  in  modifying  the  eccentricity,  but 
these  parts  are  in  general  insignificant  so  far  as  the  question 
of  the  applicability  of  the  mathematical  theory  is  concerned.  I 
shall  therefore  postpone  consideration  of  them  until  an  account 
has  been  given  of  the  strains  and  stresses  which  ar&  inde- 
pendent  of  the  eccentricity. 

The  mathematical  difficulties  in  applying  the  ordinary 
theory  to  the  case  of  a  homogeneous  solid  gravitating  sphere 
are  trifling,  but  the  difficulty  of  putting  a  physical  interpre- 
tation upon  the  mathematical  expressions  answering  to  most 
values  of  if  is  such  as  very  forcibly  to  call  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  the  limitation  (C).  Since  the  gravitational  force 
at  an  element  of  a  solid  sphere  depends  not  only  on  the  total 
mass  which  lies  nearer  the  centre  than  does  the  element,  but 
also  on  its  absolute  distance  from  the  centre,  we  must  assume 
that  the  equations  supplied  by  the  ordinary  mathematical 
theory,  if  they  apply  at  all",  hold  for  the  position  of  final 
equilibrium  after  the  deformations  have  taken  .place.     This 
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seemingly  reqnires  that  strain  sbonld  be  defined  as  the  ratio 
of  the  increase  of  length  to  the  final  lengthy  which  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  nsnal  interpretation  of  Hooke's  law 
unless  the  square  of  the  strain  be  negligible^  Supposing  the 
internal  equations  to  refer  to  the  fmai  deformea  condition, 
the  sur&ce  equations  will  undonbtedlj^also  refer  to  this  con-i 
dition.  Thus,  so  far  as  the  terms  independent  of  the  eccenr 
tricitj  are  concerned,  we  may  suppose  the  mathematical 
theory  applied  to  a  sphere  whose  density/)  is  uniform  through* 
out,  and  whose  radius  a  equals  the  earth's  mean  radius. 

In  this  case  the  maxmium  stress-difference  and  the  aU 
gebraically  greatest  strain  are  both  found  at  the  surface. 
Let  us  denote  these  by  b  and  7  respectively;  and  let  «o  denote 
the  greatest  compression,  which  occurs  at  tiie  centre,  and  «« 
the  radial  displacement  at  the  surface.  Employing  E  and  if 
as  before,  and  denoting  by  g  the  acceleration  due  to  the 
sphere's  attraction  at  its  surmce,  I  find''^ 

^  =  5^^Tr^' (^> 

2,(7paiy(l-2iy) 
'"5   E       1-17    ' ^^^ 

8ffpa(l-2iy)(l-iy/8) 

^"""10  E        r=^       '     .   .  .   W 

t'.=  - 5^1?  (1-21,) (4) 

Assuming  for  a  moment  these  results  to  hold  for  a  sphere  in 
which  g  =s  gravity  f  at  the  earth's  surface,  p  s=  5'5  times  the 
density  of  water,  and  a  =  8950  miles,  the  following  are  the 
approximate  numerical  values  answering  to  the  values  0,  '25, 
and  '6  of  ff : — 

Table  IV. 


8,  in  tons  weight  per  nquare  inch 

Longitttdinal  stneis  £  « ,  in  tons  weight  1 
per  M^nare  inob,  whiob  would  produoe  \ 
a  strain  t    J 

— <o  (see  below)    

'^um,  in  milee  (see  below)  


4440 

0 

1-03 
2700 


•25 


2900 

1480 

•53 
1130 


0 

0 

0 
0 


•  See  (a)  formnlaa  (17),  (18a),  and  (19a),  p.  281. 

t  The  calculations  treat  the  attraction  on  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water 
at  the  suxfMse  as  equal  to  the  weight  of  one  fi^ramme.  In  reality  of  course 
"  gravity  "  includes  the  "  centzifugal "  force. 
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For  a  given  value  of  17  the  value  of  S  is  independent  of  B. 
It  diminishes  continually  as  17  increases  from  zero.  Since 
the  value  of  I  depends  on  E,  I  have  given  the  value  of  E  s,  or 
the  longitudinal  stress  which  would  produce  in  a  bar  of  the 
material  a  strain  equal  «.  The  value  of  E  7  has  a  maximum 
of  about  1520  tons  weight  per  square  inch,  for  17^  1—  s/Tj2 
or  -293  nearly. 

Fori7='5  the  values  of  Sq  and  Ua  are  zero  supposing  E 
finite,  but  for  other  values  of  17  one  can  obtain  numerical 
measures  of  these  quantities  only  by  assigning  numerical 
values  to  E.  Now  if  the  earth  were  an  elastic  solid  truly 
spherical  but  for  its  rotation,  the  value  of  E  answering  to  a 
given  value  of  ff  would  be  determined  from  the  eccentricity 
of  the  surface.  But  the  action  of  the  gravitational  forces,  as 
will  be  seen  more  clearly  presently,  largely  reduces  the  eccen- 
tricity which  rotation  would  produce  in  a  sphere  of  given 
material.  Thus  the  eccentriciiy  varying  inversely  as  E,  the 
value  of  E  answering  to  a  given  eccentrjcity  is  necessarily 
considerably  smaller  when  gravitational  forces  act  along  with 
the  "  centrifugal "  than  when  the  latter  act  alone.  Since  the 
surface-strata  are  very  variable  and  of  much  smaller  mean 
density  than  the  earth  as  a  whole,  any  calculation  of  the 
reduction  of  our  estimates  of  E,  when  gravitational  forces  are 
allowed  for,  which  treats  the  earth  as  of  uniform  density  can- 
not lay  claim  to  great  accuracy.  For  this  reason,  and  also 
because  .1  ^im .  sp^ci^Uy  desirous  not  to  overstate  the  case 
against  the  application  of  the  mathematical  theory,  I  have  in 
calculating  the  values  of  ^o  &nd  Ua  in  Table  lY.  ascribed  to  E 
the  values  it  would  possess  in  the  total  absence  of  gravita- 
tional forces,  viz.  the  values  1020  x  10«  for  17=0  and  1220  x  10« 
for  i;,x=*25  in  the  same  units  as  before.  The  numerical  values 
ascribed  to  Sq  and  Ua  in  the  table  are  thus  essentially  minima, 
which  would  in  reality  have  to  be  increased  probably  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  formulse  and  from  Table  lY.  that 
when  17  is  zero  or  is  small,  the  application  of  the  mathematical 
theory  would  be  fully  justified  on  the  greatest  strain  theory, 
while  utterly  condemned  on  the  stress-diflFerence  theory. 
The  principle  (C)  is  in  this  case  entirely  in  agreement  with 
the  stress-difference  theory,  and  the  application  of  the  mathe- 
matical theory  can  in  fact  be  supported  only  by  those  who 
reject  this  principle,  and  consider  it  possible  for  the  stress- 
strain  relation  to  remain  linear  though  a  solid  sphere  is 
reduced  to  one  fourth  or  less  of  its  original  volume. 

Noticing  from  (1)  and  (2)  that  E5/S=2i;,  we  see  that  for 
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all  valaes  of  97  less  than  '5  the  stress-difference  theory  is  less 
favourable  to  the  view  tLat  the  mathematical  theory  is  appli- 
cable than  the  greatest  strain  theory.  If  there  is  any  truth  in 
either  theory,  the  earth's  material  cannot  possibly  possess  a 
linear  stress-strain  relation  for  values  of  17  such  as  '25  (t.  e, 
with  a  structure  such  as  that  of  the  metals)  unless  it  be  of  a 
strength  compared  to  which  that  of  steel  is  insignificant. 
For  such  values  of  17  the  strains  are  also  enormously  in  excess 
of  those  which  can  be  admitted  according  to  the  principle  (C). 

When,  however,  17  approaches  the  limiting  value  '5  a  com- 
plete change  comes  over  the  features  of  the  case.  The 
maximum  stress-difference  and  all  the  strains  diminish,  even- 
tually vanishing  when  17  =  '5.  Thus  none  of  the  objections 
hitherto  encountered  can  be  urged  against  the  application  of 
the  mathematical  theory  when  17  equals  or  nearly  equals  '5. 
To  the  exact  value  '5  of  17  there  is,  i  admit,  a  physical  objec- 
tion, which  would  doubtless  have  been  urged  by  Maxwell,  viz. 
that,  supposing  Young's  modulus  to  be  finite,  this  implies  the 
material  to  be  absolutely  incompressible.  There  is,  however, 
no  obvious  physical  objection  to  the  hypothesis  that  the 
material  is  very  nearly  incompressible^  t.  e.  that  •5—17  is  very 
small*;  and  an  isotropic  sphere  with  such  a  structure  would, 
according  to  all  our  tests,  remain  perfectly  elastic  when 
possessed  of  the  earth's  mass  and  exposed  to  its  gravitational 
forces. 

In  our  previous  estimate  of  the  value  of  E  the  action  of  the 
gravitational  forces  in  reducing  the  eccentricity  was  not  taken 
into  account.  If  the  principles  we  have  laid  down  as  regula- 
ting the  applicability  of  the  mathematical  theory  be  conceded, 
we  need  only  consider  the  case  when  '5—17  is  very  small ;  and 
since  the  formulae  show  that  in  this  case  a  small  variation  in 
the  value  of  17  is  of  little  consequence,  we  may  for  simplicity 
suppose  17^*5  exactly. 

In  order  to  show  the  nature  of  the  uncertainty  that  must 
in  reality  be  attached  to  the  result,  it  seems  desirable  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  existence  of  gravita- 
tional forces  affects  the  eccentricity.  Let  us  imagine,  then, 
that  over  the  surface  of  a  perfect  sphere  weightless  matter 
is  piled  up,  which  transforms  the  surface  into  that  of  a  slightly 
oblate  spheroid  whose  polar  and  equatorial  semi-axes  are  re- 
spectively a— 2d/3  and  a  +  d/8.  Now  suppose  the  heapod-up 
material  to  become  heavy.  The  pressure  it  exerts  on  the 
surface  below  it  is  greatest  in  the  equator  and  is  zero  at  the 

♦  Stewart  and  Gee,  in  their  '  Elementary  Practical  Physics,'  vol  i. 
pp.  192-^,  give  data  from  which  they  conclade  that  indla-rubher  is  such 
a  liiaterial. 

I'hil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  32.  No.  196.  Sept.  1891.        S 
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poles.  Thus  the  originally  spherical  surface  will  tend  to  sink 
at  the  equator  and  to  rise  at  the  poles ;  consequently  the 
difference  d  between  the  equatorial  and  polar  semi-axes  of  the 
spheroidal  surfece  will  diminish,  but  the  diminution  is  clearly 
less  the  smaller  the  density  of  the  heaped-up  material. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  does  not  profess  to  be  a 
complete  account  of  what  actually  happens ;  bat  it  may  suffice 
to  show  that  the  gravitational  forces  tend  to  reduce  the  eccen- 
tricity which  the  centrifugal  forces  tend  to  develop,  and  also 
that  this  reduction  may  depend  largely  on  the  density  of  the 
surface  layers.  If  the  departure  of  the  surface  layers  from 
the  earth^s  mean  density  occurs  mainly  near  the  equator, 
then  the  action  of  the  gravitational  forces  in  reducing  the 
eccentricity  may  be  mucn  less  than  it  would  seem  to  be  on 
the  hypothesis  of  an  earth  of  uniform  density. 

Treating  the  density  as  uniform  and  rj  as  equal  '5, 1  find  that, 
for  a  given  value  of  E,  the  existence  of  the  gravitational  forces 
would  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  earth  reduce  the  difference 
between  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters  called  for  by  the 
rotation  in  the  ratio  of  9  :  40  approximately*.  Thus,  for  a 
given  eccentricity,  the  value  of  E  when  the  gravitational 
forces  act  is  to  its  value  when  the  centrifugal  forces  alone 
exist  as  9  :  40.  So  in  the  supposed  case  of  the  earth,  we 
should  have  to  reduce  E  from  141  x  10'  to  32  x  10'  grammes 
weight  per  square  centim.  The  maximum  stress-difference 
reduces  to  7*2  tons  weight  per  square  inch.  The  greatest 
strain  remains  "0018,  as  before,  but  it  would  answer  to  a 
purely  longitudinal  stress  of  only  3*6  tons  per  square  inch. 
Owing  to  the  less  density  of  the  surface-strata  these  reductions 
may  be  considerably  too  great,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  regard 
32  X  10'  as  essentially  a  lower  limit  to  the  value  of  E.  As 
stated  above,  the  numerical  result  for  the  value  of  E  would 
be  but  little  altered  if  we  supposed  ff  slightly  less  than  '5  ; 
but  unless  '5— -i;  be  very  small,  the  terms  independent  of  the 
eccentricity  become  of  importance  in  estimating  the  maximum 
stress-difference  and  greatest  strain. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  previous  investigations  lead  is, 
that  none  of  the  principles  at  present  recognized  in  the 
biconstant  theory  of  isotropy  are  opposed  to  tne  hypothesis 
that  the  earth  possesses  in  its  interior  an  isotropic  elastic 
solid  structure  with  a  linear  stress-strain  relation,  provided 
its  material  be  very  nearly  incompressible.  But  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  material  in  the  interior  shows  an  isotropic  elastic 
structure,  such  as  that  of  the  ordinary  metals  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  to  which  chey  are  exposed  on  the  earth^s 
•  Cf,  (a)  formula  (21),  v  2«3,  and  (5),  p.  287. 
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surface,  can  be  maintained  only  by  those  who  are  prepared  to 
reject  the  usual  theories  of  the  rupture,  the  limitation  (C)  in 
the  size  of  the  strains,  and  the  argiiment  introduced  here 
from  the  theory  of  intermolecular  forces.  This  raises  no 
presumption  against  the  hypothesis  that  the  interior  is  in  a 
perfectly  solid  state,  and  possessed  of  such  a  chemical  consti- 
tution, say,  as  iron,  if  it  be  admitted  that  it  is  of  a  material 
in  which  the  linearity  of  the  stress-strain  i-elation  ceases  when 
the  compression  becomes  large. 

The  results  obtained  raise  no  presumption  for  or  against 
the  theory  that  the  earth  is  in  a  liquid  or  plastic  state.  They 
merely  show  that  any  argument  against  the  possibility  of  an 
elastic  solid  structure  in  a  body  of  the  earth's /orm  is  without 
foundation  ;  and  that  any  argument  based  on  the  destructive 
tendency  of  the  enormous  gravitational  forces  in  a  solid  of  its 
mass  is  inconclusive,  even  as  directed  against  such  structures 
as  are  compassed  by  the  ordinary  mathematical  theory.  It 
has  not  been  shown  that  an  seolotropic  solid  structure  of  some 
kind,  or  of  a  variety  of  kinds,  may  not  satisfy  all  the  con- 
ditions as  well  as  or  even  better  than  a  nearly  incompressible 
isotropic  material.  The  presumption  is,  in  fact,  that  the  con- 
ditions may  be  satisfied  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  may  be  fatal  objections 
to  an  elastic  solid  structure  which  do  not  arise  immediately 
from  the  theory  of  elasticity.  Such  an  objection  may  arise 
from  the  rapid  increase  with  the  depth  shown  by  the  tempe- 
rature near  the  earth's  surface.  My  principal  reason  for 
referring  to  this  is  to  point  out  that  the  common  argument 
against  the  production  of  fluidity  by  the  high  internal  tempe- 
rature (viz.  an  assumed  raising  of  the  melting-point  by 
pressure)  has  just  as  much  weight  for  a  nearly  incompressible 
solid  earth  as  for  any  other,  because  while  the  stress-difference 
in  such  an  earth  is  small  the  internal  pressures  are  extremely 
large. 

Before  passing  to  the  second  part  of  the  paper,  I  have  to 
confess  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the 
limitations  assigned  here  to  the  application  of  the  mathema- 
tical theory  will  be  accepted  by  all  or  even  by  a  majority  of 
elasticians.  In  fact  the  mathematical  theory  has  actually  been 
applied  by  several  recent  writers  under  circumstances  when 
most  or  afi  of  the  limitations  proposed  here  are  violated.  For 
instance,  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  the  case  in  Professor  Dar- 
win's paper  *,  "  On  the  Stresses  caused  in  the  Interior  of  the 
Earth  by  the  Weight  of  Continents  and  Mountains.''  In  the 
principal  part  of  the  paper  he  supposes  17= '5,  when,  as  we 
*  Phil.  Trans.  1882,  pp.  187-2.iO. 
S2 
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have  seen,  none  of  the  objections  apply ;  but  in  his  §  10,  in 
order  "  to  know  how  far  the  results  ....  may  differ,  if  the 
elastic  solid  be  compressible,"  he  supposes  that  while  the 
rigidity  constant  is  finite  the  bulk  modulus  is  very  small.  In 
other  words,  he  applies  mathematical  formulae  which  assume  ^ 
nearly  equal  to  —1.  Such  a  value  has  been  here  regarded 
as  impossible.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  if  vj  were  equal 
—  1  then  E  would  vanish,  and  if  fy  be  nearly  —1  the  value  of 
E  must  be  very  small.  Thus  the  strains  and  displacements 
given  by  equations  (2)  to  (4)  would  in  the  case  supposed  by 
Professor  Darwin  be  enormously  greater  than  even  those 
given  in  Table  IV.  I  do  not  observe,  however,  that  either  in 
the  paper  itself  or  in  one  supplementary*  to  it  Professor 
Darwin  makes  any  explicit  reference  to  the  terms  in  the  strain 
independent  of  the  angular  coordinates,  from  which  the  equa- 
tions (1)  to  (4)  are  derived.  I  am  thus  unable  to  say  whether 
his  neglect  of  the  limitations  that  these  terms  are  here  regarded 
as  setting  to  the  application  of  the  mathematical  theory  is 
intentional  or  not.  Again,  in  a  recent  paper t,  "On  Sir 
William  Thomson's  estimate  of  the  Rigidity  of  the  Earth,'* 
Mr.  Love  has  also  considered  the  problem  of  the  earth  treated 
as  an  isotropic  elastic  sphere,  more  especially  for  the  value 
•25  of  f).  In  his  equations  (14)  and  (18)  Mr.  Love  deter- 
mines the  values  of  two  arbitrary  constants  which  occur  in  the 
terms  independent  of  the  angular  coordinates ;  and  it  is  easily 
seen  that  the  expression  he  would  thence  obtain  for  these 
terms  is  identical  with  mine  J.  After  determining  the  second 
constant  he,  however,  dismisses  the  subject  with  the  remark, 
"  This  ....  gives  the  mean  radial  displacement,  a  matter 
which  need  not  detain  us  here.*'  So  far  as  I  can  see,  Mr. 
Love  makes  no  reference  to  any  principle  such  as  (C) ,  nor  to 
the  possibility  of  the  stress-strain  relation  ceasing  to  be  linear. 
I  ought  also  to  explain  that  in  my  paper  (a),  directing  my 
attention  solely  to  the  theories  of  rupture,  I  left  out  of  sight 
any  such  limitation  as  (B)  or  (G\  and  treated  the  case  of  an 
earth  in  which  ^7=0  as  one  in  wnich,  according  to  the  greatest- 
strain  theory  of  rupture,  the  mathematical  theory  was  ap- 
plicable. I  also  failed  to  notice  that  the  case  i;=*5  was 
sanctioned  by  the  greatest-strain  theorj''  as  well  as  by  the 
stress-difference  theory. 

[To  be  continued.] 

♦  Proceedings  of  the  Roval  Society,  vol.  xxxviii.  (1885),  pp.  322-8. 
t  Trans.  Camb.  PhU.  Soc.  vol.  xv.  pp.  107-118. 
j  (a),  equation  (17),  p.  281. 
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XXXIV.  The  Theory  of  Magnetism  and  the  Absurdity  of 
Diamagnetic  Polarity,  By  J.  Pabkeb^  M,A.y  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

[Continued  from  p.  203.] 

IT  appears  from  experiment  that  the  properties  of  exerting 
actions  at  a  distance  by  a  magnet  are  mainly  situated  at  or 
near  the  ends  of  the  magnet.  Suppose,  then,  that  we  have 
two  long  magnets  A,  B,  which  may  be  considered  to  possess 
the  magnetic  properties  only  in  their  ends,  and  let  these 
magnets  be  so  placed  that  we  need  only  take  into  account  one 
end  of  each..  Also  let  these  two  ends  be  so  far  from  each 
other  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  mathematical  points 
P,  Q.  Then  the  only  magnetic  forces  between  the  two 
magnets  will  be  equal  forces  at  the  poles  P,  Q,  acting  along 
the  line  PQ  in  opposite  directions. 

Now  let  the  two  magnets  be  situated  in  a  "  vacuum  "  and  be 
made  to  undergo  a  reversible  cycle  in  which  the  velocities 
are  constantly  zero.  To  do  this,  they  must  be  held  by  external 
forces  equal  and  opposite  to  gravity  and  to  the  magnetic 
forces  between  P  and  Q.  But  if  the  equal  forces  between  P 
and  Q  be  denoted  by  F,  a  repulsion  being  considered  positive 
and  an  attraction  negative,  the  work  done  by  F  in  a  small 
change  of  the  distance  PQ (^r)  will  be  Far.  Hence  the 
work  done  on  the  system  during  the  cycle  by  the  external 
forces  is  —  jFdr,  where  the  two  limits  are  identical.  This 
must  be  zero,  by  the  principles  of  thermodynamics,  and  there- 
fore F  must  depend  only  on  r,  or  F=/*(r).  From  experi- 
ment it  appears  that  f(r)  is  proportional  to  3,  so  that  if  the 
force  between  P  and  Q  when  their  distance  is  one  centimetre 

be  X  dynes,  the  force  will  be  -3  dynes  when  the  distance  is 
r  centimetres. 

Now  let  there  be  any  number  of  poles  R,  R',  R",  .  .  .  , 
which  may  be  treated  as  mathematical  points,  acted  on  simul- 
taneously by  P  and  Q.  Then  it  is  inferred  from  experiment, 
supported  by  theory,  that  if  the  two  poles  P,  Q  repel  each 
other,  the  forces  they  exert  on  any  one  of  the  other  poles, 
R,  will  be  both  repulsive  or  both  attractive  j  but  that  if  P 
and  Q  attract  each  other,  the  forces  they  exert  on  any  one 
of  the  other  poles  will  be  one  repulsive  and  the  other  attrac- 
tive. Conversely,  if  P  and  Q  both  repel  or  both  attract  the 
pole  R,  they  will  repel  each  other  ;  while  if  one  attract  and 
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the  other  repel,  they  will  attract  each  other ;  and  the  very 
same  properties  are  true  of  all  the  poles. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  poles,  or  of 
magnetism.  Like  kinds  repel ;  unlike  kinds  attract.  For 
instance,  if  P  and  Q  repel  each  other,  they  are  of  the  same 
kind.  If  both  P  and  Q  repel  a  third  pole  R,  R  will  be  of 
the  same  kind  as  P  and  Q  ;  if  both  P  and  Q  attract  R,  it  will 
be  of  unlike  kind  to  P  and  Q. 

The  two  kinds  of  magnetism  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
signs  +  and  — .  It  is  immaterial  which  kind  of  magnetism 
be  considered  positive  ;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  to  take  the 
kind  found  at  that  end  of  a  soft  bar  of  iron  which,  when 
freely  suspended  and  in  stable  equilibrium,  points  to  tlie 
north. 

If  the  poles  P,  Q  exert  equal  forces,  both  attractive  or  both 
repulsive,  on  any  third  pole  R  from  which  they  are  equally 
distant,  the  poles  P,  Q,  or  the  quantities  of  magnetism  at  P 
and  Q  are  said  to  be  equal.  If  the  forces  be  equal,  but  one 
attractive  and  the  other  repulsive,  the.  poles  P,  Q  are  said  to 
be  equal  and  opposite,  or  the  quantities  of  magnetism  at  P 
and  Q  are  said  to  be  numerically  equal  but  of  opposite  sign. 
Again,  if  the  })olo  P  exert  m  times  as  great  a  force  as  Q,  and 
both  be  attractive  or  both  repulsive,  the  magnetism  at  P  is 
said  to  be  +7n  times  that  at  Q.  If  one  force  be  attractive 
and  the  other  repulsive,  the  magnetism  at  P  is  said  to  be 
—  m  times  that  at  Q.  Lastly,  it  is  inferred  from  experiment, 
supported  by  theory,  that  if  two  poles  X,  Y  be  at  the  same 
distance  as  two  equal  poles  P,  Q,  and  the  magnetism  at  X  be 
X  times  that  at  P,  and  that  at  Y  y  times  that  at  Q,  the  force 
between  X  and  Y  will  be  .r  ?/  times  that  between  P  and  Q. 
The  force  between  X  and  Y  is  repulsive  if  X  and  Y,  or  x  and 
y,  be  of  the  siime  sign,  that  is,  if  the  product  oji/  be  positive  : 
the  force  is  attractive  if  .r  and  t/  be  of  opposite  signs,  or  :ty 
negative. 

These  results  lead  to  the  C.G.S.  system  of  units.  If  two 
e(|ual  positive  poles  P,  Q,  situated  at  a  distance  of  one  centi- 
metre, repel  each  other  with  a  force  of  one  dyne,  the  quan- 
tity of  magnetism  at  P  or  Q  is  defined  to  be  the  unit  of 
magnetism.  It  therefore  follows  that  if  two  poles  X,  Y,  at 
which  the  quantities  of  magnetism  are  tn  and  m',  be  at  a  dis- 
tance of  r  centimetres,  the  magnetic  force  between  them  will 

be  — 5-  dynes,  repulsive  forces  being  considered  positive  and 

attractive  negative. 

To  comi)lete  the  fundamental  principle??  of  magnetis^m,  wo 
musit  add  the  great  j»rinciple  of  the  Uonsjervation  of  Magne- 
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tisra,  which  asserts  that  whatever  changes  take  place  in  the 
magnetization  of  a  system,  the  quantity  of  magnetism  remains 
constant. 

In  the  ordinary  text-hooks,  the  fundamental  definitions  <&c. 
are  given  in  a  manner  which  we  cannot  accept.  Thus,  let 
A,  B  be  two  long  magnets  which  may  be  supposed  to  possess 
the  magnetic  properties  only  in  their  ends,  and  let  them  be  so 
placed  that  we  need  only  consider  the  positive  pole  of  each, 
viz.,  F  on  A  and  Q  on  B.  Then,  if  these  poles  are  equal,  and 
if,  when  they  are  placed  '*  in  air  '^  at  a  distance  of  one  centi- 
metre, a  force  of  one  dyne  is  required  to  overcome  the  force 
which  tends  to  separate  them,  the  strength  of  each  pole  is 
defined  to  be  unity,  and  it  is  asserted  that  at  a  distance  of  r 
centimetres  '*  in  air,'^  the  force  which  tends  to  separate  them 

is  -^  dynes.     In  our  method  of  treating  the  subject,  we  should 

say  that  the  force  which  tends  to  separate  the  two  poles  is 
partly  due  to  the  magnetisms  of  the  poles  themselves,  partly 
to  the  magnetization  of  the  air  in  which  the  two  magnets  are 
placed,  and  partly  to  the  inequalities  in  the  pressure  of  the 
air.  In  some  experiments,  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  the  most 
important  factor.  The  so-called  definitions  of  the  text-books 
are  therefore  not  definitions  at  all,  but  propositions  in  the 
Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases,  and  are  possibly  incorrect. 

Having  now  explained  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
subject,  we  must  consider  how  magnetism  is  distributed  in 
bodies.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  a  finite  quantity 
of  magnetism  cannot  be  concentrated  into  a  point — that  is 
into  an  indefinitely  small  sphere ;  for  any  two  parts  of  the 
sphere  would  exert  very  great  forces  on  each  otner,  and  the 
sphere  would  fiy  to  pieces. 

A  finite  quantity'  of  magnetism  can  be  distributed  on  a  finite 
area.  For  if  a  be  the  quantity  of  magnetism  per  unit  area, 
or  the  surface  density,  on  an  infinite  plate,  tnis  plate  will 
exert  a  magnetic  force  2ircrm  on  a  body  F  with  a  quantity  of 
magnetism  m.  If  F  be  a  second  plate  on  which  the  surface- 
density  is  a',  the  force  exerted  by  the  infinite  plate  on  each 
unit  of  area  of  F  will  always  have  the  finite  value  2iraa'. 

If  we  break  a  magnet  into  any  number  of  pieces,  each 
piece  is  found  to  be  a  complete  magnet.  From  this  it  is  in- 
ferred that  each  atom  or  molecule  is  a  complete  magnet  with 
equal  quantities  of  positive  and  negative  magnetism  at  its 
ends.  The  total  quantity  of  magnetism  on  each  atom  or 
molecule  is  therefore  zero,  and  the  distribution  on  it  may 
be  supposed  to  be  a  surCdce  distribution.  To  prevent  any 
difiiculty  being  felt  with  respect  to  surface  distributions  of 
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magnetism,  we  have  only  to  mention  tbat,  according  to  the 
physical  theories  of  nuignetism,  all  that  is  meant  is  a  finite 
pressure  or  tension  per  anit  area  on  the  surface. 

The  reason  why,  in  an  ordinary  bar-magnet,  there  is  little 
manifestation  of  the  magnetic  properties  except  near  the  ends, 
is  supposed  to  be  that  tne  positive  end  of  one  atom  or  mole- 
cule and  the  negative  end  of  the  next  partially  neutralize 
one  another^ 

-+-+-+- +  -  +  -+--»--  + 

oooooooo 

as  indicated  by  the  figure. 

To  calculate  to  what  extent  the  magnetisms  of  successive 
molecules  neutralize  one  another,  we  require  some  preliminary 
propositions. 

Suppose  that  a  very  short,  thin,  straight  magnet  of  length  I 
is  placed  with  its  centre  at  0  and  let  the  quantities  of  mag- 
netism at  its  two  ends  A^  B,  which  may  be  treated  as  mere 

Fig.  6. 


points,  be  — m  and  -hm.  Let  a  unit  positive  pole  be  situated 
at  a  point  P  whose  distance  from  0  is  r,  and  let  0  be  the 
angle  between  OP  and  the  line  AB,  or  the  axis  of  the  magnet 

Then  the  magnet  AB  exerts  on  P  a  repulsive  force  pr^ 
along  BP  and  an  attraction  p^   along  PA.      Now    ^p^, 

along  BP  is  equivalent  to  p™  po  parallel  to  BA  and  p^ 

PO                                        m                                                 PA' 
X  pn  parallel  to  OP  ;  and  pjj  along  PA  is  equivalent  to 

X  p^  parallel  to  BA  and-pY,-p^  parallel  to  PO.  Hence  the 
action  of  the  elementary  magnet  AB  on  P  is  equivalent  to  a 
force  -o-fpija  +pT3  )  acting  at  P  parallel  to  BA  and  a  force 
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But,  if  we  retain  only  the  most  important  terms, 

♦ni^/_l_         1  \  _  mZ  f j^ ;  +  i ^,) 


mZr* 


(r»-'^co8'^) 


37wZr'  >, 

.  cos  0. 


/        Z*  V 

(r»-icos'd) 

Thus  if  we  can  neglect  --^,  as  we  certainly  can  when  AB  is 

comparable  to  the  size  of  a  molecule,  the  action  on  F  reduces 

to  -^  parallel  to  BA  and  —^  cos  0  along  OP.     These  forces 

are  exactly  the  same  as  would  have  been  produced  b^  another 
short  magnet  similar  to  AB,  placed  along  AB  with  its  centre 
at  0,  provided  that  m'Pszml,  Defining  ml  to  be  the  magnetic 
moment  of  the  elementary  magnet  AB,  we  see  that  two  ele- 
mentary magnets  placed  at  the  same  point  0  with  their  axes 
coincident  are  equivalent  to  each  other  if  their  moments  are 
equal. 

K  we  take  three  rectangular  axes  Oa?,  Oy,  Oz  through  0 
and  denote  the  coordinates  of  P  by  {x,  y,  z)  and  the  angles 
AB  makes  with  the  axes  by  (a,  /8,  7),  the  forces  exerted  on  P 
by  three  small  magnets  placed  at  0  : — 

ml 

nU  cos  a  along  Oa?,  are ,  cos  a  parallel  to  Ox  and 

SmZ  cos  a  X    ,        ^-r» 
^ —  -  along  OP  ; 

tnl 
ml  COS  fi  along  Oy,  are fCos^  parallel  to  Oy  and 


M^^yalongOP; 
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r«Z  cos  7  along  Oz,  are   —  -3-0037  parallel  to  Oz  and 

^^^^;  along  OP. 
These  forces  combined  give  —3  parallel  to  BA  and 

— 3  ( -cosaH--cos/8  +  -cos7), 
r    \r  r  r  J 

or   —j-cosd,  along  OP.     We  may  therefore  say  that  the 

action  of  a  small  magnet  AB  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  actions 
of  its  components. 

A  molecule  may  be  supposed  made  up  of  several  elementary 
magnets  such  as  AB.  As  each  of  these  constituent  elemen- 
tary magnets  is  equivalent  to  three  component  magnets 
parallel  respectively  to  the  three  rectangular  axes,  the  whole 
molecule  is  equivalent  to  three  elementary  magnets  parallel 
respectively  to  the  axes,  and  therefore  equivalent  to  a  single 
resultant  elementary  magnet.  The  magnetic  moment  and 
direction  of  this  resultant  magnet  may  be  called  the  magnetic 
moment  and  axis  of  the  molecule. 

As  neighbouring  molecules  may  be  magnetized  differently, 
we  shall  avoid  the  irregularities  by  considering  a  volume 
dv  which,  though  very  small,  is  still  large  enough  to  con- 
tain many  molecules.  Since  each  molecule  in  the  volume 
is  equivalent  to  three  small  component  magnets  parallel  to 
the  axes,  the  whole  volume  dv  is  equivalent  to  three  small 
component  magnets,  and  therefore  to  a  single  small  magnet. 
If  we  denote  the  moment  of  this  single  magnet  by  Idv, 
I  is  defined  to  be  the  intensity  of  magnetization  of  the  ele- 
ment, or  at  a  point  in  the  element,  and  the  direction  of  I  is 
defined  to  be  the  direction  of  magnetization. 

If  A,  B,  C  be  the  components  of  I  parallel  to  the  axes,  it 
is  evident  that  the  external  actioi;i  of  the  element  dv  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  actions  of  three  equal  volumes  placed  suc- 
cessively in  the  same  position,  whose  magnetizations  are 
respectively  parallel  to  the  axes  and  equal  to  A,  B,  and  C. 

If  we  draw  a  curve  such  that  the  tangent  at  any  point  is 
the  direction  of  magnetization  at  that  point,  the  curve  may  be 
called  a  line  of  magnetization.  It  is  generally  continuous  so 
long  as  we  keep  to  the  same  body.  If  at  any  point  two  con- 
secutive tangents  cut  at  a  finite  angle,  we  shall  consider,  that, 
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for  magnetic  purposes,  we  enter  a  new  body  when  we  travel 
along  the  line  of  magnetization  past  the  point  at  which  the 
discontinuity  takes  place. 

If  the  elementary  volume  dv  be  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder, 
of  small  length  and  thickness,  whoso  generators  are  lines  of 
magnetization  and  whose  ends  are  orthogonal  sections,  it  is 
evident,  from  what  has  been  shown,  that  the  external  mag- 
netic action  of  the  volume  is  the  same  as  that  of  layers  of 
magnetism  on  the  ends,  of  surface-densities  I  on  the  positive 
end  and  —I  on  the  negative  end. 

We  shall  now  suppose  the  body  divided  into  a  vast  number 
of  elementarj'^  cylinders  such  as  these,  and  we  shall  examine 
how  far  the  magnetic  layers  on  contiguous  ends  neutralize 
one  another.  Let  0  be  a  fixed  point  on  a  line  of  magnetiza- 
tion and  P,  Q  two  other  points,  such  that  the  distance  OP  =5 
and  OQ = «  +  d*.  Round  the  line  OPQ  describe  a  small  closed 
curve  and  let  a  line  of  magnetization  travel  round  it  so  as  to 
trace  out  a  thin  tube  in  the  body.     Through  P  and  Q  draw 

Fig.  7. 


normal  surfaces  to  the  line  OPQ,  and  let  da,  be  the  area  of  the 
section  of  the  tube  at  P  or  Q.  Then  let  the  length  PQ  be 
divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  equal  parts,  each  of  which 
may  be  supposed  considerable  in  comparison  with  the  size  of 
a  molecule,  and  through  each  of  the  points  of  division  draw 
surfaces  normal  to  PQ,  so  as  to  divide  the  small  cylinder  PQ 
into  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  thinner  cylinders.  Then, 
since  each  of  these  constituent  cylinders  of  rQ  is  equivalent 
to  equal  surface-layers  on  its  ends,  the  densities  of  which  vary 

uniformly  from  I  at  P  to  I  +  -i-d«  at  Q,  it  is  clear  that  the 
cylinder  PQ  is  equivalent  to  layers  on  its  ends,  of  surface- 
densities  — I   at  P   and    l  +  —d8  at  Q,    together  with   a 

quantity    of    magnetism    — yds  da    unifonnly    distributed 
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throughout  its  volume.     The  density  of  the  yolume  distri- 
bution is  therefore  ■-;,  ,  where  the  differential  coefficient  is 

found  on  a  line  of  magnetization. 

Now  let  a  finite  body  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of 
thin  tubes  such  as  that  surrounding  the  curve  OPQ.  Let  one 
of  these  tubes  meet  the  surface  of  the  body  in  the  curves 
XY,  X'Y',  and  draw  two  normal  sections  AZ,  X'Z'  to  the 
tube,  entirely  within  the  tube  and  just  touching  the  curves 
X Y,  X'Y'  at  the  points  X,  X'.  Then,  when  the  section  of  the 
tube  is  indefinitely  diminished,  the  external  magnetic  action 

Fig.  8. 


of  XYY'X'  is  ultimately  the  same  as  that  of  XZZ'X',  and  is 
therefore  equivalent  to  a  volume-density  whose  value  p  at  any 

point  is  —  ;7-,  and  a  layer  of  surface-density  I^  on  XZ  and 

another  layer  —  Ij;On  X'Z'.  Consider  the  section  XZ.  The 
layer  on  this  section  is  equivalent  to  an  equal  quantity  of 
magnetism  distributed  uniformly  on  the  neighbouring  small 
area  XY.  But  if  d^.  be  the  angle  between  the  direction  of 
magnetization  and  the  outward  drawn  normal  at  X,  the  area 
XxBBthe  area  XZxsec^j.  The  surface-density  on  XY 
is  therefore  I^cos^  .  Similarly  the  density  on  X'Y'  is 
Ix^  cos  6^,.  Hence  we  arrive  at  the  simple  result,  generally 
obscured  or  made  mysterious  by  formidable  integrations,  that 
a  finite  body  is  magnetically  equivalent  to  a  volume  distribu- 
tion whose  density  p  at  any  point  is  —  ^,  together  with  a 

surface-layer  whose  value  a  at  any  point  of  the  surface  is 
I  cos  0^  where  6  is  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  magneti- 
zation and  the  outward  drawn  normal  at  the  point. 

The  expression  for  p  can  be  put  in  a  more  convenient  form. 
For  if  three  equal  bodies  whose  magnetizations  are  respec- 
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tively  parallel  to  the  axes  and  equal  to  A,  B,  0,  be  placed 
successively  in  the  same  position  as  the  given  body,  the  sum 
of  their  actions  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  given  body. 
Hence,  since  the  body  whose  magnetization  is  parallel  to  Oa 

dA 
is  equivalent  to  a  volume  distribution  —-7—  and  a  surface- 
layer  whose  density  at  a  point  P  where  the  outward  drawn 
normal  makes  angles  [X,  /jl,  v)  with  the  axes,  is  A  cos  X,  we 
obtain 

/dA      dB      dG\ 

^^^Kd^^d^^dzh 

and 

<r  =  A  cos  X  +  B  cos  /a  +  C  cos  v, 

or,  if  the  direction  of  magnetization  make  angles  [a,  /3,  7) 
with  the  axes, 

0-= I(cos  a  cos  \  +  cos  )8  cos  ^  +  cos  7  cos  v) 

=  I  cos  dy 
as  before. 

We  may  now  find  the  energy  U  and  the  entropy  4>  of  any 
magnetized  system  at  rest,  with  its  magnetization  in  equili- 
brium, stable  or  unstable.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  first 
obtain  the  energy  U'  and  the  entropy  ^'  of  a  magnetized 
system  identical  with  the  given  system  except  that  it  is  broken 
up  into  an  infinite  number  of  small  pieces. 

Without  altering  the  internal  conditions  or  the  magnetic 
distribution  of  any  part  of  the  system  (U',  0'),  let  all  its 
elementary  portions  be  removed  to  infinite  distences  from 
one  another,  and  left  without  velocity.  Suppose  that  in  thus 
preventing  the  forces  acting  between  the  various  elements 
from  producing  velocities,  the  work  obtained  from  the  system 
IS  Y  + W,  where  the  part  Y  is  due  to  the  magnetization  of 
the  system  and  W  to  gravitation.  Then,  since  the  operation 
is  clearly  reversible  and  unattended  by  ariy  thermal  pheno- 
menon, the  energy  will  now  be  U'— Y— W^  and  the  entropy 
^'.  Also,  since  the  values  of  the  enersy  before  and  after  the 
operation  (U',  U'— Y— W)  depend  only  on  the  two  states,  it 
is  clear  that  Y+W,  and  therefore  Y  alone,  is  independent  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  change  of  state  is  effected. 

Let  us  now  consider  one  of  the  elements  after  it  has  been 
removed  to  an  infinite  distance  from  all  the  other  elements. 
Its  energy  will  be  proportional  to  its  volume  dr,  if  that 
volume  is  small  enough  ;  and;  if  the  substance  be  homo- 
geneous (that  is  non-crystalline),  will  be  independent  of  the 
angle  the  direction  of  magnetization  makes  with  any  line 
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fixed  in  the  element.  If,  therefore,  the  element  be  homo- 
geneous, and  we  suppose,  for  simplicity,  that  its  state  depends 
only  on  the  intensity  of  magnetization  I  and  the  absolute 
temperatare  ^,  the  energy  of  the  element  may  be  written 
F(I,  e)dv.  Calling  C  the  value  of  F{I,  0)  when  1=0,  which 
is  clearly  finite,  we  may  put  F(I,  6)dv  in  the  form  Odv-k- 
\Y{\,e\^G\dv,  or  Crft?+/(I.^Mv,  where/(I,  5)=0  when 
1=0.     We  liave  then 


or 


U'-Y-W=JCrfr+j;/-(I,  e)dv, 
U'=Y  +  W+JCdt?+J/(I,  e)dv. 


Now  if  Uq'  be  the  value  of  U'  when  the  system  (in  its  original 
state)  is  deprived  of  its  magnetization,  but  otherwise  un- 
changed, we  shall  have,  since  both  Y  and  J/(I,  0)dv  vanish 
when  1=0  and  W  does  not  alter, 

Uo'=W+JCrf«;. 
xxence 

U'  =  Uo'  +  Y+J/(I,5)dr. 

If,  therefore,  we  assume  that  U'  — Uq'  is  the  same  as  if  the 
system  was  not  broken  up,  or  equal  to  U  — Uo,  we  obtjiiu 

U  =  Uo  +  Y+J/(I,^dr (1) 

Similarly  we  may  obtain 

<^'=jDdr-|-j*A(T,  0)dv, 

<^/=jDrfr, 
and  therefore 

from  which  we  may  infer 

<f>^(f>o+^h(I,0)dv (2) 

The  very  simple  expressions  (1)  and  (2)  are  due,  I  believe, 
to  Duhem,  by  whom  they  were  given  in  1888.  Before 
making  use  of  them,  I  will  show  how  the  energy  of  a 
magnetized  system  is  discussed  in  the  ordinary  text-books. 

The  principle  of  the  conservation  of  magnetism  being  taken 
for  granted,  it  is  first  assumed  that  magnetization  may  be 
separated  from  material  bodies  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  pro- 
perty of  matter  of  exerting  actions  at  a  distance  may  exist 
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apart  from  matter.  It  is  next  assumed  that  there  is  an  in- 
finite store  of  positive  and  negative  magnetism  at  infinity  at 
which  we  can  be  supplied  gratis  with  as  mach  as  we  require. 
Lastly,  it  is  assumed  that  the  attraction  or  repulsion  between 
any  two  small  quantities  of  magnetism  m,  m\  dissevered  from 
matter,  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  attraction  or  repulsion 
between  two  small  portions  of  matter  at  the  same  distance, 
magnetized  with  the  same  qnantitiesof  magnetism  m,  m'.  Then , 
in  order  to  find  the  energy  U  of  any  magnetized  system,  we  sup- 
pose its  magnetism  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  elements 
which  were  originally  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  given 
material  svstem  and  from  one  another,  and  unassociated  with 
matter.  If,  therefore,  we  denote  by  Uo  the  energy  that  the 
given  system  would  have  if  it  were  deprived  of  its  magneti- 
zation, but  otherwise  unchanged,  and  imagine  some  agent 
capable  of  bringing  the  magnetic  elements  from  infinity  up 
to  the  given  system,  and  there  placing  them  in  the  positions 
they  are  to  occupy,  without  exerting  more  force  than  is  just 
necessary  to  overcome  the  attractions  and  repulsions  between 
them,  we  are  supposed  to  get 

U=Uo  +  Y. 

The  ordinary  text-books  make  no  attempt  to  find  the  en- 
tropy of  a  magnetized  system.  In  fact,  until  the  appearance 
of  Duhem's  book  in  1888,  the  rigid  methods  of  thermodynamics 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  thought  necessary. 

In  order  to  find  the  condition  of  magnetic  stability  on  a 
homogeneous  body  of  uniform  temperature  5,  we  suppose  the 
body  incapable  of  receiving  or  losing  heat  except  at  the  con- 
stant temperature  0.  Then  we  imagine  the  magnetization  of 
a  single  volume  element  dv  to  change  slightly  in  direction, 
and  to  increase  from  I  to  I -f  SI ;  and  we  suppose  that  when 
the  temperature  has  again  become  equal  to  0j  no  other  change 
has  been  made  in  the  system. 

If  8Q  be  the  heat  absorbed  in  the  process,  the  principles  of 
thermodynamics  require  that 

or,  since  no  work  has  been  done  on  the  system  during  the 
operation, 

Hence 

or 

SY  +  ^(I,  5)rft.SI<0,(say).      .-,     .     (3) 
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Let  us  now  imagine  a  system  identical  with  the  given 
system  before  the  change  in  do,  and  let  this  particular  element 
be  removed  to  infinity  without  causing  any  other  change  in 
the  system.  Then  if  «?  be  the  work  so  obtained,  we  have 
clearly 

To  find  iwy  we  may  take  the  volume  dv  of  any  form  we 
please.  Suppose  it  is  a  cylinder  with  its  ends  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  and  the  axis  parallel  to  1.  Then,  by  the  principles 
of  the  potential,  if  d(ohQ  the  section  of  the  cylinder  and  ds 
its  length,  we  have 

w^^\d(o  da -J-  J 
ds 

or 

tt?=I  -j-dVj 
ds 

dV 
where,  in  finding  -j- ,  we  travel  on  the  line  of  magnetization. 

Now  since  the  potential  V  at  any  point  (a*,  y,  z)  is  a  function 
only  of  the  three  coordinates  of  that  point,  we  obtain,  if 
(a,  13,  7)  be  the  angles  the  direction  of  magnetization  at  the 
point  (a,  y,  2)  makes  with  the  axes, 

dV^dVdxdVdydVdz 
ds       dx  ds        dy  ds-       dz  ds 


and  therefore 


rfV  ^rfV  rfV 

=  cos  a  ^-  +  cos  p~T~  +  COS  7  -7- , 
dx  dy  '  dz' 

as  dx  dy  dz 


Thus,  since  the  potential  at  any  point  of  the  element  dv,  and 

dV    dV    dY 
therefore  the  values  of  -1-,  -y-,  -77  are  independent  of  the 

magnetization  of  that  particular  element  when  it  is  small 
enough,  we  obtain 

Sw=  (SA^  +  SB  ^  +  SC  J)dr. 

If  the  element  dv  be  to  any  extent  magnetically  "  rigid," 
its  magnetization  will  not  be  fully  able  to  obey  the  directing 
causes,  and  there  will  be  relations  between  SA,  SB,  and  8C  ; 
but  if  the  element  be  "  perfectly  soft,"  we  may  consider 
SA,  SB,  SC  independent.  In  the  latter  case,  if  we  put  SB 
and  SC  both  zero,  equation  (3)  gives 
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SA^+^(I,^)8I<0. 

Bat  since  P=A'  +  B*  +  C?,  we  have,  when  B  and  C  are 
constant, 

181= ASA. 

Hence,  for  all  yalnes  of  SA,  we  have 

If  the  quantity  "r-  +  jV^j  within  {...},  be  positive,  A  can 

only  decrease ;  if  it  be  negative,  A  can  only  increase  ;  if  it 
be  zero,  A  can  neither  increase  nor  decrease.  We  have, 
therefore,  in  stable  equilibriam,  at  every  point  of  a  "  perfectly 
soft'^  substance, 

Kdx      Rdy      iidz  lYli,«')-.     •     .     W 

We  must  now  explain  the  meaning  of  the  differential  co- 
efficients of  V.  We  know  that  if  at  any  external  point 
V{xj  y,  z),  a  unit  positive  pole  bo  placed  without  disturbing 
the  magnetization  of  any  part  of  the  given  material  system, 

(  —  T~j""  X" '"  TT  )  ^^'^  ^  ^^  magnetic  forces  (X,  Y,  Z), 

parallel  to  the  axes,  exerted  on  the  unit  pole  at  P  by  the 
given  system.  When  the  point  P  is  within  the  given  system, 
we  cannot  place  a  unit  pole  there  without  disturbing  the 
system.  We  therefore  imagine  a  small  right  circular  cylinder, 
whose  axis  coincides  with  the  direction  of  magnetization  and 
whose  ends  are  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  removed  from  about 
the  point  P  ;  and  suppose  that  no  change  is  made  in  the 
system  beyond  the  removal  of  the  contents  of  the  cylinder. 
If  the  point  P  is  in  the  midst  of  a  liquid  or  gas,  a  thin  sub- 
stance, the  magnetization  of  which  may  be  neglected,  miist 
be  used  as  a  lining  for  the  cylinder,  so  that  the  interior  of 
the  cylinder  is  vacuous.  Then  if  V  be  the  potential  at  P  of 
the  new  system  obtained  by  removing  the  contents  of  the 

—  -r-,  -  -j~,  — ^  J 

will  be  the  magnetic  forces  parallel  to  the  axes,  exerted  by 
the  new  system  on  a  unit  positive  pole  placed  at  P  without 
disturbing  the  system.     But  if  V  was  the  potential  at  P  of 
P/dl.  Afuff.  S.  5.  Vol.  32.  No.  196.  Sept.  1891.  T 
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the  contenta  of  the  cylinder  before  removal,  and  V  the  poten- 
tial of  the  whole  of  the  given  system,  we  shoold  have 

and  therefore 

.£Z«_1Z.'^  ^'   Ac    Ac 
dx  da         da  ^      *' 

Now  the  contents  of  the  small  cylinder,  before  being  eat 
away,  were  magnetically  equivalent  to  layers  on  the  ends,  of 
densities  +Ion  the  positive  end  and  —I  on  the  negative 

end.    Thus t —  is  simply  the  force,  parallel  to  the  axis 

of  X,  arising  from  these  two  layers.  But  if  we  take  a  cir- 
cular layer  of  uniform  density  I,  the  force  it  exerts  on  a 
nnit  pole  in  the  axis  of  the  layer  at  a  point  where  the  radius 
of  the  layer  subtends  an  angle  a,  is  2irl(l—  cosa\  and  may 
therefore  be  neglected  when  a  is  small.  Hence,  if  the  radius 
of  the  right  circular  cylinder  be  infinitely  small  in  comparison 
with  the  length,  the  differential  coefficients  of  V"  will  be  zero. 

Consequently,  (  —  -jz^"  'T  '~  TT")  *^®  ^^®  magnetic  forces 

parallel  to  the  axes,  exerted  by  the  new  system  V  on  a  unit 
pole  placed  at  P  without  disturbing  that  system.  These 
forces  are  written  (X,  Y,  Z),  and  are  called  the  forces  of  the 
ffiven  system  at  P. 

If  F  be  the  resultant  of  (X,  Y,  Z),  or  the  resultant  force 
of  the  given  system  at  P,  equations  (4)  become 

X_Y      Z_.F      l^x^. 

Now  it  has  been  shown  by  Duhem  (Des  Corps  Diamoff- 
n&iques)  that  -^(I,  6)  most  always  be  positive.     We  must 

F 

therefore  always  take  the  positive  sign  before  j,  and  may 

write 

X==  Y~Z^  F"^^^'^^'  '    •    •    •    (^) 

where  %(!,  B)  is  always  positive. 

The  meaning  of  equations  (5)  is  that,  at  any  point  of  a 
^'  perfectly  soft  homogeneous  substance,  the  magnetization, 
when  in  stable  equilibrium,  coincides  in  direction  with  the 
force  at  that  point.  If  there  is  anv  magnetic  "rigidity'* 
about  the  substance,  the  magnetization  at  a  point  may,  of 
course,  make  a  finite  angle  with  the  force  at  that  point. 
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We  can  now  explain  Weber's  hypothesiB  of  magnetism. 
He  considers  that  a  body  which  appears  to  be  neatral  is  as 
much  magnetized  as  when  it  exhibite  active  magnetic  pro- 
perties, only  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  magnetized  mole- 
cules have  their  axes  pointing  in  all  directions  so  as  exactly  to 
neutralize  one  another.  He  then  supposes  that  the  act  of 
magnetization  merely  consists  in  giving  the  axes  of  the  mag- 
netized molecules  a  definite  direction.  In  fact,  if  we  suppose 
an  elementary  magnet  suspended  freely  by  the  centre  of  mass, 
it  is  clear  that  it  will  set  its  axis  in  the  direction  of  the  external 
magnetic  force  which  acts  upon  it. 

In  the  common  theory  of  magnetism  it  is  admitted  that  in 
a  "perfectly  soft"  homogeneous  substance,  the  magnetiza- 
tion at  any  point  is  in  the  same  straight  line  as  the  force  ; 
but  it  is  supposed  that  in  the  so-called  diamagnetic  homo- 
geneous "soft  substances,"  ^^  or  ;^  is  negative,  or  that 
the  magnetization  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
force.  This  gives  rise  to  a  difficulty  in  Weber's  theory  : 
for  it  appears  to  follow  that  when  an  elementary  magnet 
is  freely  suspended  by  the  centre  of  mass,  it  may  perma- 
nently set  its  axis  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  external 
magnetic  force.  To  escape  from  this  difficulty  it  might  be 
assumed  that  in  every  diamagnetic  body  a  number  of  mole- 
cules form  a  kind  of  lock-work,  similar  to  that  of  a  gun, 
and  that  the  first  act  of  the  external  magnetizing  force 
is  to  set  the  lock.  In  this  way,  it  might  be  thought,  we 
should  have  a  means  of  setting  the  magnetized  molecules  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  force  and  keeping  them  there  ; 
but  it  would  follow  that  a  diamagnetic  body  could  not  be  mag- 
netized until  the  external  magnetizing  force  exceeded  a  certam 
value,  and  would  not  lose  its  magnetization  when  the  force 
was  withdrawn.  As  this  appears  to  be  contrary  to  experi- 
ment, we  conclude  that  our  explanation  of  the  difficulty  due  to 
the  common  theory  of  diamagnetism  must  be  insufficient. 

In  the  case  of  a  quasi-homogeneous  substance,  like  air  or 
any  gas,  the  mass-density  will  vary  from  point  to   point. 

Denoting  the  mass-density  by  p,  and  putting  1=  —I',  where 

Po  is  a  standard  fixed  value  of  p,  the  state  of  the  air  or  gas  at 
any  point  may  be  defined  by  the  three  variables  (!',  />,  0). 

If  we  put  A=-^  A',  Ac.  &c.,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  equations 

Po 
(5),  which  hold  for  the  stable  distribution  of  magnetization, 
become 

T2 
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|  =  f =Z-=I»-x'(r.p,<0,  .  •  .  (6) 

where  y^  is  always  positive. 

Now  let  the  air  be  mapped  out  by  eqnipotential  surfaces 
and  lines  of  force,  jast  as  in  electrostatics,  and  imagine  a 
small  right  circular  cylinder  described  in  the  air  with  its  ends 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  and  the  radius  of  its  normal  section 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  length  of  the  axis.  Then, 
by  taking  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  tangential  to  an  eqni- 
potential surface,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  pressure  and  density 
of  the  air  have  constant  values  all  over  the  same  equipotential 
surface.  If  the  axis  coincide  with  a  line  of  force,  and  we 
suppose  ourselves  to  travel  in  the  direction  of  the  force,  we 
obtain,  since  the  force  exerted  at  any  point  by  the  neigh- 
bouring molecules  is  zero, 

dp=l^-ds=V—  -7- as, 
^       ds  Pods     ' 

or,  if  we  assume  the  simple  law  of  gases,  p^BpB,  where  R  is 
a  constant  for  the  same  gas, 

dp^vP^ds, 

^       Pods     ^ 

or 

p      Pods 
Integrating  this  equation,  we  get 


^Px      Poji      ds 


Now  it  is  usually  assumed  that  for  the  feebly  magnetic 

jNibstances,  the  positive  quantitv  x  ^^  practically  constant, 

and  its  value  is  written  k.    We  have  then,  in  a  homogeneous 

dV 
soft  body  (liquid  or  solid),  A=iX=— A-=-  ,  Ac.  &c.,  so  that 

if  p  be  the  volume-density  of  the  magnetism  in  the  interior 
of  the  body, 

/dA  .   dB  ,  dC\     ,„,^ 

Hence,  since  V*V=  —  47r/>,  we  have 

Kl  +  4grife)=0, 

and  therefore  p=0,  or  the  body  is  magnetically  equivalent  to 
a  layer  of  magnetism  on  the  surface. 
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A  similar  result  woald  follow  for  a  gas^  provided  the  mass- 
density  be  nearly  uniform. 
In  air  or  a  gas, 

or 

and,  therefore,  along  a  line  of  force  in  air, 

or 

pi 

or  approximately,  since  k  is  very  small, 


that  is,  nearly, 


;>,-;'»=  |(F,»-F,»). 


(7) 


In  a  liquid,  I=kF,  and  therefore,  along  a  line  of  force. 


,dF 


,dF 


rfp=l-^d.=*F^d,, 


and  therefore 


Kg.  9. 


ft-;>i=|(F,»-F,«) (7.) 

The  important  simplification  effected  by  putting  v  constant 
makes  it  easy  to  determine  the  abrupt  change  wnich  takes 
place  in  the  force  when  we  pass  from 
one  soft  body  to  another,  i  or  let  F^ 
be  the  force  just  inside  a  soft  body  A 
and  F^  the  force  just  inside  another 
soft  body  Bf  near  any  point  P  of 
their  common  surface  ;  and  let  0^,  0^ 
be  the  angles  F^  and  F^  make  with 
the  common  normal  at  P,  drawn  from 
A  to  B.  Then  the  density  at  P  of 
the  surface-layer  of  A  will  be  I^  cos  0^^ 
and  of  the  layer  of  B,  —  Ijcos^j.  Hence,  in  passing  from 
A  to  B,  we  have 

F,COS^,-F^C03^,  =  47r{-IjCOS^,  +  I„COS^J. 
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If  both  A  and  B  be  liquid  or  solid,  we  obtiiin 

(1  +  4irA,)F,  cos  5,= (1  +  iirk^)h\  cos  6^. 

If  A  be  air  or  any  gas,  and  p  be  the  mass  density  at  P, 

(l  +  47r*,)F,cos<?,=(l  +  47r*„£)F^cos<?,. 

If  A  be  a  perfect  "  vacuum/'  we  put  it^=0. 

This  result,  which  is  even  more  important  in  electricity 
than  in  magnetism,  can  be  written  in  a  very  brief  form.  For 
if  F^^,  F^  be  the  normal  components  of  F^  and  F^,  and  if  fi^ 

stand  for  1  +  47rA^  or  1  +  Airk^  ^  and  /i^  for  I  +  47rA-j,  we  have 

Po 

M»F,,=M«F„„ (8). 

The  foregoing  is  the  usual  method  of  stating  the  resulf; 
but  if  we  keep  to  the  convention  of  supposing  every  normal 
to  be  drawn  outwards^  we  shall  have 

Since  for  many  subsUinces  k  is  very  small  (being  less  than 
iT^)}  ^*  follows  from  the  preceding  investigation  tliat  the 
abrupt  change  of  the  force  in  crossing  the  boundary  of  two 
soft  bodies  may  generally  be  neglected.  Hence,  if  a  number 
of  soft,  feebly  magnetic  bodies  be  niagnetized  by  permanent 
steel  magnets,  we  may  suppose,  without  sensible  error,  that 
the  force  at  any  point  is  entirely  due  to  the  permanent 
magnets;  in  other  words,  we  may  neglect  the  force  due  to 
the  magnetization  induced  in  the  soft  bodies.  This  may  also 
be  shown  as  follows: — Let  B  be  any  soft,  feebly  magnetic  body . 
Then  the  force  at  any  point  is  the  resultant  of  two  forces — F^ 
due  to  B  and  F^  due  to  the  rest  of  the  system.  To  make  a 
rough  comparison  between  F^  and  F^,  we  take  the  point 
close  to  the  surface  of  B,  in  which  case  it  is  evident  that  Fj 
is  companible  with  27rl^,  that  is,  with  ^-w^^F,  or  with  the 
resultant  of  ^ttA^F^  along  F^  and  27r*^F.  along  F^.  Thus  F^ 
is  comparable  with  27ri^F^,  or  if  k^=^-,^^,  with  the  60,0U0th 
of  F^;  and  we  draw  the  same  conclusion  as  before. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  soft,  feebly  magnetic  body  B, 
which  is  either  a  solid  or  a  liquid  contained  in  a  bag,  is 
magnetized  inductively  by  a  permanent  steel  magnet  situated 
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to  the  left;  and  let.  us  imagine,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
that  the  magnetic  force  witnin  the  body  B  is  everywhere 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  x^  so  that  as  we  travel  parallel  to  0^  in 
the  positive  direction,  the  force  diminishes  numerically^  whether 
it  be  the  positive  or  the  negative  pole  of  the  permanent 
magnet  which  acts  on  B.  Then  if  we  consider  a  parallelepiped 
on  the  base  dy  dzy  the  force  acting  on  it  parallel  to  Ox  will 
be 


or 


or 


k.dydz^Y'^^dx, 
^k^dydzy  —  dx, 


which  is  always  negative,  since  F^  diminishes  as  x  increases, 
and  k^  is  positive.  Hence  the  soft  body  B  is  always  attracted 
by  the  permanent  magnet.  The  same  resnlt  would  have  been 
obtained  if  B  had  been  air  or  a  gas  contained  in  a  bag. 

If  the  body  B  be  immersed  m  air  or  in  a  gas,  or  in  a  soft 
liquid,  the  pressures  on  the  two  ends  of  the  small  parallele- 
piped will,  by  equations  (7)  and  (7'),  give  a  force  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  Ox  of 


ik^dydz  \  ■ 


dF' 


where  F  has  the  same  meaning  as  before. 

Hence  if  *j  bo  greater  than  A^,  or  the  body  B  more  mag- 
netic than  the  gaseous  or  liquid  medium  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  the  attraction  of  the  permanent  magnet  will  over- 
power the  pressure  on  the  surface  and  the  body  B  will  be 
drawn  towards  the  polo  of  the  magnet ;  but  if  A^  be  less  than 
k^,  or  B  less  magnetic  than  the  surrounding  medium,  the 
attraction  of  the  permanent  magnet  will  be  overpowered  by 
the  pressure  on  the  surface,  and  the  body  B  will  appear  to  be 
repelled  by  the  permanent  magnet. 

We  may  now  sum  up  the  analogies  we  have  found  be- 
tween magnetism  and  gravitation  in  the  ease  of  homogeneous 
bodies,  i  irst  of  all,  every  soft  substance  is  attracted  when 
placed  near  one  pole  of  a  magnet ;  and  every  body  is 
attracted  to  the  earth.  Secondly,  if  a  number  of  soft 
bodies  be  magnetized  by  a  steel  magnet,  we  may  neglect 
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the  action  of  the  magnetized  soft  bodies  on  one  another ; 
and  if  a  number  of  small  bodies  be  placed  near  the  earthy 
we  may  neglect  their  gravitational  attraction  on  one  another 
in  comparison  with  uiat  of  the  whole  earth.  Lastly,  if  a 
soft  body  be  immersed  in  a  gas  or  liquid,  and  then  placed 
near  the  pole  of  a  magnet,  it  will  appear  to  be  attracted  or 
repelled  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  magnetic  than  the  gas 
or  liquid  by  which  it  is  surronnded  ;  and  if  any  body  be 
immersed  in  a  gas  or  liquid,  it  will  appear  to  be  attracted  or 
repelled  by  the  earth  according  as  itis  neavieror  lighter  than 
the  gas  or  liquid  in  which  it  is  placed. 

The  theory  we  have  given  is  beautifully  illustrated  and 
confirmed  by  the  following  experiments  of  Faraday's,  described 
in  Tyndall's  *  Diamagnetism.'  Theory  and  experiment  fit 
together  so  exquisitely  th»t  we  cannot  but  wonder  the  true 
theory  should  not  have  been  seen  from  the  first. 

''  If  a  weak  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  m,  be  put  into  a 
selected  thin  glass  tube  about  an  inch  long,  and  one  third  or 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  sealed  up  hermetically, 
and  be  then  suspended  horizontally  between  the  magnetic 
poles  in  the  air,  it  will  point  axially,  and  behave  in  other 
respects  like  iron  ;  if  instead  of  air  between  the  poles,  a  solu- 
tion of  the  same  kind  as  m,  but  a  little  stronger,  n,  be  sub- 
stituted, the  solution  in  the  tube  will  point  equatorially,  or  as 
bismuth.  A  like  solution  somewhat  weaker  than  m,  to  be 
caUed  /,  enclosed  in  a  similar  tube,  will  behave  like  bismuth 
in  air  but  like  iron  in  water." 

It  now  remains  to  describe  how  it  is  generally  attempted 
to  gloss  over  the  imaginary  difficulties  of  diamagnetism. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  apparent  magnetic  or  dia- 
magnetic  properties  of  a  soft  body  B  immersed  in  air  or  any 
other  gas  or  a  liquid,  are  merely  differential — that  is,  depend 
on  the  algebraic  excess  of  the  coefficient  k^  of  the  body  B 
over  the  coefficient  k^  of  the  substance  A  in  which  it  is 
immersed.  This  result  is  thought  to  be  "  proved  "  in  the 
following  way  : — Since  every  soft  body  is  magnetically  equiva- 
lent to  a  layer  of  magnetism  on  its  surface,  it  follows  that 
there  are  two  layers  on  the  common  surface  of  A  and  B,  one 
belonging  to  A,  the  other  to  B.  It  is  then  supposed  that  the 
layer  on  this  surface  which  properly  belongs  to  A,  does  not 
really  belong  to  A  at  all,  but  to  B.  The  body  A  being  mag- 
netically equivalent  to  a  layer  on  its  surface,  it  is  assumed 
that,  as  the  layer  on  the  common  surface  of  A  and  B  is 
supposed  transferred  to  B,  we  may  treat  A  as  unmugnetized. 
'"  ith  this  assumption  the  pressure  of  A  would  be  uniform, 
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and  the  behaviour  of  B  would  be  entirely  determined  by  the 
supposed  compound  layer  on  its  surface. 
Now  if  ^  be  tne  angle  at  any  point  P  Y\a,  10. 

of  the  conunon  surface  of  A  and  B 
between  the  normal  at  P,  supposed 
drawn  from  A  to  B,  and  the  force, 
which  may  be  considered  continuous  in 
crossing  the  bounding  surface,  the  super- 
ficial density  of  the  layer  at  P  which 
belongs  to  B  will  be  —  I^  cos  0y  and  of 
that  which  belongs  to  A,  I^cos^. 
Hence  the  density  at  P  of  the  com- 
pound layer  is  (I^— Ij)  cos  0,     The  ratio  of  this  to  the  density 

at  P  of  the  layer  which  properly  belongs  to  B,  is    *,    **,  which 

k  —A  * 

is  equal  to  a  constant -^7 — -*     Thus,  since  the  attraction  of  tho 

permanent  magnet  on  B,J  due  to  the  surface-layer  which 
properly  belongs  to  B,  may  be  written  A^G,  where  G  would 
have  the  same  value  for  any  soft  body  of  the  same  shape  and 
size  as  B,  when  placed  in  the  same  position,  the  attraction  of 
the  permanent  magnet  on  B,  when  immersed  in  A,  will 
be  (Aft— *«)  G,  or  equal  to  the  force  due  to  the  layer  which 
properly  belongs  to  B,  diminished  by  what  this  force  would 
DC  for  the  gas  or  liquid.  A,  displaced  by  B. 

According  to  the  remarkable  caricature  of  reasoning  just 
noticed,  it  follows  that  we  do  not  need  to  know  the  absolute 
value  of  the  coefficient  k  belonging  to  any  soft  substance,  but 
merely  the  algebniic  excess  of  the  coefficient  over  that  of 
some  standard  substance.  This  standard  "  substance "  is 
often  chosen  to  be  a  ^^  vacuum,"  and  its  coefficient  is  put 
zero.  Then,  since  many  bodies  are  apparently  repelled  by  a 
magnet  pole  in  a  comparatively  slight  ^'  vacuum  '  of  2  to  3 
millimetres  of  mercury,  it  is  concluded  that  the  coefficients  of 
these  bodies,  or,  rather,  the  excesses  of  their  coefficients  over 
that  of  a  vacuum,  are  negative. 

Granting,  for  the  present,  the  first  part  of  this  so-called 
reasoning,  we  must  point  out  that  a  vacuum  can  only  be 
obtained  by  removing  the  air  completely  from  the  interior  of 
a  closed  vessel,  and  not  by  merely  reducing  the  pressure  to  2 
or  3  millimetres  of  mercury.  If  we  were  allowed  to  consider 
such  a  comparatively  slight  reduction  of  density  as  consti- 
tuting a  vacuum,  we  could  prove  the  existence  of  diagravita- 
tion ;  for  if  we  could  find  a  gas  100  times  as  light  as  hydrogen, 
a  balloon  could  bo  made  which  would  float  in  this  so-called 
vacuum. 
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We  must  now  consider  the  two  kyers  on  the  common  sur- 
face of  two  soft  bodies  A,  B,  A  being  a  gas  or  liquid.  If  the 
surface-molecules  of  A  were  provided  with  sharp  points  and 
were  caused  by  the  smallest  amount  of  magnetization  to  stick 
to  B,  it  might  be  thought  that  both  surfsice-layers  would  then 
belong  to  n ;  but  a  little  consideration  tells  us  that  the 
molecules  which  stick  to  B  would  take  with  them  two  layers 
of  opposite  signs,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  remainder  of  A 
would  still  have  a  surface-layer  of  irs  own,  adjoining  the 
modified  surface  of  B.  In  order,  therefore,  to  cause  the  two 
surface-layers  both  to  belong  to  B,  we  must  make  the  follow- 
ing assumptions: — It  must  be  supposed  that  every  molecule 
of  A  is  provided  with  a  sharp  point,  and  that  the  act  of 
magnetization  causes  each  molecule  to  be  broken  into  two 
halves,  on  one  of  which  is  the  positive  magnetism,  on  the 
other  the  negative.  Then  it  must  be  supposed  that  those 
half-molecules  on  which  are  the  surface-layers  of  A  stick  to 
the  bodies  B  .  . .  ,  with  which  they  happen  to  be  in  contact, 
and  lastly,  that  the  other  half-molecules  stick  together  in 
pairs  in  such  a  way  that  their  magnetisms  neutralize  one 
another.  In  this  way,  we  should  have  both  surface-layers 
belonging  to  B,  and  we  might  treat  the  free  part  of  the  gas 
or  liquid  A  as  unmagnotized.  A  difficulty  would,  however, 
arise  when  the  magnetizing  force  was  withdrawn,  unless  we 
had  some  means  of  reminding  the  half-molecules  to  take 
partners.  We  might  avoid  the  difficulty  by  imagining  the 
two  halves  of  each  molecule  tied  together  by  a  piece  of  thread, 
but  then  we  should  introduce  the  abaui-dity  that  magnetiza- 
tion changed  the  gas  or  liquid  A  into  a  solid.  Lastly,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  conclude  that  when  a  sjrstem  is  once 
magnetized,  it  is  impossible  to  increase  the  magnetization — a 
conclusion  which,  of  course,  is  necessarily  false. 

There  is  one  other  way  of  treating  diamagnetism  which 
requires  to  be  noticed.  This  is  the  method  of  induced  electric 
currents  used  by  Weber,  by  which  it  is  thought  to  be  proved 
that  k  is  negative  for  bismuth  and  some  other  sul>stances. 
To  this  I  reply  that  I  have  already  sufficiently  disproved 
the  common  theory  of  diamagnetism;  and  secondly,  it  will  be 
proved  in  a  future  paper  that  the  common  theory  of  induced 
currents  generally  involves  an  absurdity,  and  can  seldom  be 
correct. 

The  rest  of  the  paper  will  be  occupied  with  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  a  few  important  problems  in  the  light  of  the  new 
theory. 

I.  If  a  body  P,  placed  near  a  number  of  fixed  bodies  X,  Y, 
Z, .  .  .  .  ,  be  subject  to  no  actions  at  a  distance,  but  those  of 
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map;netisno  and  gravitation  arising  from  the  fixed  bodies 
X,  T^  Z  .  .  .  .  ,  it  can  eusily  be  shown  that  do  state  of  equi- 
librium of  the  body  P  can  be  stable  unless  it  be  in  material 
contact  with  one  or  more  of  the  fixed  bodies.  This  proposition 
is  proved  in  Duhem's  L'aimantation  per  influence.  When  P 
is  in  material  contact  with  one  or  more  of  the  fixed  bodies, 
its  equilibrium  may,  of  course,  be  stable.  The  most  useful 
case  to  consider  is  the  following  : — 

Imagine  a  small  bar  of  bismuth  B,  suspended  from  two 
small  balloons  by  threads,  as  in  the  figure,  and  suppose  that 
the  mass  of  the  system  is  slightly  less  than  the  mass  of  the 
air  which    it   displaces 
when  un  magnetized  and 

near  the  ground.    Then,  ^^^'  ^^' 

if  the  system  be  set  free, 
it  will  ascend  in  the  air,  x  -^ 

and,  of  course,  a  state 
of  stiible  equihbrium 
will  be  attained  when  it 
has  risen  high  enough, 
if  the  weather  be  calm.  B 

We  may,  however,  ol)- 

taiu  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium  in  a  more  convenient  way. 
For  if  a  permanent  strong  steel  magnet  M  be  fixed  some 
distance  from  the  ground,  just  over  the  bar  B,  the  system  of 
the  bismuth  and  balloons,  when  let  go,  will  ascend  until  the 
motion  is  checked  by  the  increased  density  and  pressure  of 
the  air  about  M,  and  will  ultimately  take  up  a  state  of  stable 
equilibrium  suspended  in  the  air  at  a  moderate  distance  from 
the  ground. 

The  problem  just  given  was,  we  believe,  first  considered  by 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  to  whom  it  was  suggested  by  the  story  of 
the  coffin  of  Mahomet. 

II.  We  will  next  consider  the  thermal  phenomena  due  to  the 
motion  of  a  soft  body  B  in  presence  of  a  permanent  magnet 
M.  For  simplicity,  let  M  be  held  at  rest  and  su[)pose  its 
magnetism  **  rigid."  Also  let  B  be  homogeneous,  and  let  our 
magnetized  system  consist  merely  of  the  two  bodies  B  and  M, 
situated  in  a  vacuum.  Then  if  the  temperature,  in  every 
state  of  equilibrium,  is  uniform  and  equal  to  0,  and  if  no  heat 
can  be  absorbed  or  given  out  except  at  the  temperature  0,  we 
shall  have,  in  any  small  reversible  operation, 

SQ=06<f>. 

Now  the  formula  for  the  entropy  is 

<l>  =  <f>o+^h{l,0)dv (2) 
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We  have,  therefore,  if  no  appreciable  change  takes  place  in 
the  form  or  size  of  B, 


SQ 


-»js«*. 


where  the  integral  refers  only  to  the  soft  body  B,  since  no 
change  can  take  place  in  M. 

If  the  operation  consist  in  moving  B  nearer  to  M,  I  will 

increase  or  SI  be  positive.     Hence,  if  -r?  be  positive  for  all 

values  of  I,  the  operation  will  cause  an  absorption  of  heat,  or 
would  cool  the  body  B,  if  heat  was  not  supplied  from  without: 

if  -77  be  always  negative,  there  will  be  an  evolution  of  heat, 

or  the  operation  would  heat  the  body  B. 

III.  We  will,  last  of  all,  examine,  with  Duhem,  the  method 
proposed  by  Jamin  for  the  determination  of  the  distribution 
of  magnetism  on  a  permanent  magnet. 

A  small  piece  of  soft  iron,  B,  being  placed  in  contact  with 
the  permanent  magnet  at  any  point  r,  the  smallest  force 
required  to  detach  it  is  measured,  and  it  is  supposed  by  Jamin 

that  this  force  is  proportional  tol  -7- )  ,  where  V  is  the  poten- 
tial of  the  permanent  magnet  at  P  and  dn  an  element  of  the 
outward  drawn  normal. 

We  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  small  piece  of  soft 
iron  B  is  magnetically  equivalent  to  a  layer  on  its  surface. 
Consequently,  the  magnetic  force  at  any  point  is  the  resultant 
of  that  due  to  the  surface-layer  of  B  and  of  that  due  to  the 
permanent  magnet.  Within  the  bodv  B,  the  force  due  to  the 
surface-layer  of  B  is  the  greater  of  the  two.  This  will  com- 
plicate the  problem,  and  so,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  will 
agree  to  ignore  the  surface-layer  of  B.  With  this  assumption, 
it  follows  that  the  equipotential  surfaces  and  lines  of  force 
will  be  due  entirely  to  the  permanent  magnet,  and  that  the 
total  magnetic  force  exerted  on  B  by  the  permanent  magnet 

acts  along  the  line  of  force  at  P,  and  is  equal  to  I  -j-  dv, 

where  dv  b  the  volume  of  B,  and  ds  an  element  of  the  line  of 
force  in  the  positive  direction  of  F.     If,  for  simplicity,  we  put 

I=AF,  this  result  becomes  ^k-r-dv.     Now  if  the  line  of 

rfF^ 
force  at  P  be  directed  outwards,  -j-  will  be  negative,  and  if 

it  be  directed  inwards,  -^  -  will  bo   positive.     Thus   in    both 
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cases,  iihe  total  magnetic  force  exerted  by  the  permanent 
maimet  on  B  is  an  attraction ;  and  its  component  along  the 

ontward-drawn  normal  is  i^-x-  ^^* 

Thus  even  with  all  onr  assumptions,  the  force  which  Jamin 

■y  J  ,  that  is 

to  F*,  bnt  to  ^. 

The  preceding  three  examples,  and  many  others,  are  dis- 
cussed in  Dnhem's  Uaimantaiion  par  influence — ^a  book 
which  seems  to  contain  the  first  systematic  application  of  the 
principles  of  thermodynamics  to  magnetism. 

XXXV.  The  Expansion  of  Chlorine  by  LigJU  as  applied  to 
the  Measurement  of  the  Intensity  of  Rays  of  High  Refranr 
gibHity,  By  Dr.  A.  Riohabdson,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry^ 
University  College j  Bristol*. 

[Plates  m.  &  IV.] 

IT  has  been  shown  by  Budde  (Phil.  Mag.  iv.  1871;  Pogg. 
Ann.  Ergbd.  vi.  1873)  that  when  chlorine  is  exposeoto 
the  influence  of  sunlight,  an  expansion  of  the  gas  occurs 
which  is  independent  of  the  direct  heating-eflects  due  to  the 
light ;  the  volume  to  which  the  gas  first  expands  is  maintained 
during  exposure  provided  that  the  intensity  of  the  light 
remains  constant,  contraction  to  the  original  volume  taking 
place  when  the  gas  is  shaded.  He  further  found  that  the 
rays  of  high  refrangibility  were  influential  in  promoting  this 
change,  no  expansion  being  occasioned  by  the  rays  at  the  red 
end  of  the  spectrum.  The  application  of  this  property  of 
chlorine  to  the  measurement  of  the  "  actinic  "  t  intensity  of 
light  was  suggested  by  Budde  many  years  ago,  but  no  further 
steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  this  direction. 

Some  experiments  on  which  I  am  at  present  engaged  have 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  actinic  intensity  of  light  should 
be  measured  during  periods  of  many  months  together,  and  it 
seemed  possible  that  the  expansion  of  chlorine  by  light  might 
be  apphed  to  this  purpose.  As,  however,  the  researches  of 
Bnnsen  and  Roscoe  (Trans.  Ro^.  Soc.  1887,  p.  381)  led  them  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  change  in  volume  occurred  in  chlorine, 
when  exposed  to  light,  other  than  that  due  to  direct  heating- 
eflects,  it  became  necessary  to  repeat  some  of  Budde's  experi- 
ments so  as  if  possible  to  decide  this  point.    In  order  to  do  this 

*  Commuiiicated  by  the  Physical  Sodety :  leadJune  26, 1891. 
t  The  tei-m  ''  actlDic  "  is  used  for  brevity  to  denote  rays  at  the  violet 
end  of  the  spectrum. 
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a  differential  apparatus  was  taken,  consisting  of  twoi)idb8  of 
160  cubic  centim,  capacity  each  and  connected  by  a  capillary 
tube  containing  strong  sulphuric  acid  ;  any  change  in  pressure 
of  the  gas  in  either  bulb  was  indicated  by  the  movement  of  an 
index  of  air  contained  in  the  capillary. 

The  bulbs  were  first  filled  with  dry  air  and  placed  in  a  glass 
tank  through  which  a  current  of  cold  water  circulated  ;  under 
these  conditions  it  was  found  that  no  movement  of  the  index 
took  place  on  exposure  to  bright  sunlight.  The  air  in  one  of 
the  bulbs  was  then  replaced  by  dry  chlorine,  and  both  bulbs 
were  again  exposed  under  precisely  similar  conditions ;  an 
immediate  expansion  of  the  chlorine  teok  place,  causing  th^ 
index  to  move  through  a  distance  of  from  20  to  30  centim., 
but  on  shading  the  bulbs  the  index  returned  to  zero.  On 
interposing  variously  coloured  glasses  between  the  bulbs  and 
the  source  of  light,  it  was  found  that  with  cobalt  glass  the 
index  receded  15  to  20  centim.  from  the  zero-point,  whilst 
even  faintly  yellow  glass  as  well  as  ruby  glass  caused  it  to 
return  to  zero.  It  was  further  found  that  the  radiations  from 
a  cannon-ball  at  a  temperature  just  below  a  red  heat  produced 
practically  no  movement  of  the  index  when  the  bulbs  were 
exposed  in  the  air  at  a  distance  of  from  1  to  *5  metre. 

Budde's  observations  being  thus  confirmed,  it  was  next 
necessary  to  determine  how  far  the  expansion  of  chlorine  is 
proportional  to  the  actinic  intensity  of  the  light  to  which  it  is 
exposed.  In  order  to  do  this  a  series  of  measurements  of  the 
expansion  of  the  gas  were  made,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
intensity  of  the  light  to  which  the  gas  was  exposed  was 
determined  by  means  of  an  actinometer. 

The  expansion  of  the  gas  was  measured  in  a  differential 
arrangement,  consisting  of  two  tubes  of  55  cubic  centim. 
capacity  and  10  centim.  in  length  ;  these  were  connected 
with  a  horizontal  gauge  graduated  in  '5  centim.,  provided 
with  a  small  bulb  at  each  end.  These  bulbs  and  also  the 
gauge  contained  strong  sulphuric  acid,  a  short  column  of  air 
being  introduced  to  serve  as  index. 

The  tubes  to  be  exposed  were  suspended  in  a  box,  which 
could  be  placed  at  any  required  angle  so  as  to  face  the  sun, 
and  when  filled  with  dry  air  were  found  to  be  equally  heated; 
the  bulbs  containing  the  acid  were  in  all  cases  protected  from 
the  light.  One  tube  was  then  filled  with  drj'  chlorine  and  the 
acid  up  to  the  index  was  saturated  with  the  gas. 

The  chlorine  used  in  this  and  subsequent  experiments  was 
prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  potassium  bichro- 
mate ;  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid  were  removed  by  passing 
the  gas  through  U-tubes  containing  solutions  of  chromic  acid, 
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and  sabsequentlj  dried  by  means  of  sulphnric  acid, 
order  to  determine  the  actinic  intensity  of  the  light,  a  modified 
form  of  Bansen  and  Boscoe's  pendnlnm-actinometer  was 
used  (Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  1862,  p.  139) ;  in  this  method  paper 
coated  vdth  silver  chloride  is  exposed  to  light,  and  the  time 
required  to  prodace  a  degree  of  darkening  eqnal  to  a  standard 
tint  is  measnred.  The  intensity  of  light  necessary  to  pro- 
dnce  this  tint  in  one  second  of  time  is  taken  as  the  unit  of 
intensity.  The  measurements  were  made  in  the  open  air, 
care  being  taken  that  the  air-  and  chlorine-tubes  were  ex- 
posed to  light  in  the  same  plane  as  the  sensitive  paper. 
When  the  maximum  expansion  of  the  chlorine  was  reached  at 
any  one  time,  as  shown  by  the  index  remaining  stationary, 
the  intensity  of  the  light  was  measured  by  exposing  the  sen- 
sitive paper.  Two  series  of  observations  were  made  under 
widely  different  conditions  of  light ;  one  on  June  8,  which 
was  a  cloudy  day,  the  other  on  June  9,  on  which  the  sun  was 
shining.  The  results  of  these  measurements  are  given  in  the 
following  table : — 


First  Series. 

L 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

Time. 

Intenrity  of  light 
(unit  =1). 

Ezpansion  of  CI, 
expressed  in  centi- 
metres on  floale. 

Batio  J. 

Recalculation 

of  intensities 

from  observed 

expansion. 

m.  B. 

250 

00242 

1-95 

0O124 

00263 

2  66 

0-0571 

3-20 

00178 

00432 

8    0 

0-0461 

3-20 

0-0144 

0-0432 

3    6 

0-0291 

1-87 

0-0155 

0O252 

3  16 

00196 

1-40 

00140 

0-0188 

4    0 

00382 

2-70 

00141 

00364 

Second  Series. 

10  45 

0-3758 

28-15 

0-0133 

0-8799 

10  50 

01022 

7-95 

00128 

0-1073 

11    0 

01693 

122 

00138 

0-1647 

11    6 

0-3240 

27-95 

0K)116 

03773 

11  15 

0-4381 

26-20? 

0^167 

0-3537 

11  30 

0-3348 

280 

0-0119 

0-3779 

11  35 

0-3212 

29-95 

00107 

0-4042 

11  36 

0-4457 

3O80 

00144 

0-4158 

12  20 

0-0779 

6-15 

O0126 

0-0890 

12  30 

01210 

7-70 

00157 

0-1040 

12  32 

01087 

7-65 

0-0142 

01032 

12  35 

01133 

926 

0-0122 

0-1249 

4    0 

011t>8 

1075 

0-0103 

01451 

4    5 

0-U41 

1005 

00113 

01357 

4  15 

01160 

775 

0-0148 

01046 
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In  colamn  I.  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  given  as  measnred 
by  the  actinometer.  In  column  II.  the  expansion  of  the 
chlorine,  as  shown  by  the  movement  of  the  index  from  zero, 
is  given  in  centimetres ;  the  zero-point,  which  was  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  shading  the  tubes,  was  found  to  renudn 
nearly  stationary  throughout.  The  csdoulated  intensity,  in 
terms  of  the  movement  of  the  index  through  1  centim.,  is 
given  in  column  III.,  and  from  the  mean  value  so  obtained 
the  intensity  is  recalculated  in  terms  of  the  observed  ex- 
pansion (column  IV.).  In  making  these  observations  great 
difficulty  was  experienced  owing  to  the  constant  variation  in 
the  intensity  of  the  light ;  and  as  the  maximum  movement 
of  the  index  was  only  reached  after  some  time,  these  sudden 
variations,  which  were  registered  accurately  by  the  actino- 
meter, did  not  produce  a  corresponding  change  in  the  position 
of  the  index.  The  close  agreement  oetween  the  results  ob- 
tained directly  by  the  actinometer  and  those  calculated  from 
the  expansion  of  the  gas  lead,  however,  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  change  in  volume  in  chlorine  gas  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  actinic  intensity  of  the  light  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
although  the  friction  of  the  acid  in  the  gauge  tends  to  smooth 
out  the  more  sudden  variations. 

By  the  aid  of  such  a  differential  apparatus  as  that  above 
described,  to  which  the  name  of  ^'chlonne  actinometer"  may 
be  applied,  the  intensity  of  the  light  can  be  read  directly  from 
the  gauge,  and  it  is  thus  found  possible  to  study  other  light- 
effects  under  constant  conditions  of  intensity  by  making 
exposures  whenever  the  index  stands  at  a  given  point. 

It  was  next  necessary  to  inquire  how  far  dilution  with  air 
influenced  the  amount  of  expansion  of  chlorine  when  exposed 
to  light.  To  do  this  a  differential  apparatus,  shown  in  fig.  1, 
Plate  IIL,  was  used,  in  which  the  gas  to  be  exposed  was  con- 
tained in  the  tubes  A  and  B,  15  centim.  in  length  and  about 
3  centim.  in  diameter.  Two  glass  stop-cocks,  C  and  D,  were 
sealed  on  to  A,  the  lower  one,  D,  being  connected  with  a 
graduated  pipette  E  containing  air  and  dipping  under  strong 
sulphuric  acid  contained  in  F.  The  graduated  capillary  tube 
G  was  filled  ^ith  strong  sulphuric  acid,  as  also  the  bulbs 
H  and  I,  the  movement  of  a  short  column  of  air  serving  to 
indicate  any  change  in  volume  in  either  tube.  The  tube  A 
was  first  nlled  with  chlorine,  whilst  B  contained  dry  air 
throughout  the  experiment.  Both  tubes  were  then  exposed 
to  light  and  the  expansion  of  the  chlorine  determined,  the 
intensity  of  the  light  being  at  the  same  time  noted  by  means 
of  the  chlorine  actinometer  ;  the  tubes  were  then  shaded  and 
the  zero-point  found.     The  stop-cocks  C  and  D  wore  then 
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iJpejidd,  and  by  blowing  air  in  at  the  side  tube  J  a  measured' 
tolume  of  acid  waa  caused  to  rise  in  E,  thus  forcing  an  equal 
volume  of  air  into  A,  Chlorine  being  expelled  at  C  ;  C  and 
D  were  then  closed,  and,  after  the  gas  had  thoroughly  mixed, 
tbe  tubes  were  again  exposed  to  light  of  the  same  intensity 
as  in  ~  the  first  case :  this  process  was  repeated  until  all  the 
chlorine  was  replaced  by  air.  Knowing  the  capacity  of  A 
and  the  proportion  of  air  introduced  at  each  operation,  the 
amount  of  chlorine  could  be  calculated.  Two  series  of  ex- 
periments were  made  under  different  conditions  of  light,  the 
intensity  for  each  series  remaining  nearly  constant.  The 
results  are  given  in  the  next  table. 


First  Series. 

No. 

Expansion  of  CI 
incentim. 

Per  cent,  of 
aingM. 

Bzpansion  of  01 
in  actinometer. 

Oorrespondine 

intensity  of  light 

(unit  =1). 

1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

26-6 
14-6 
9-26 
6-26 
475 
20 
0-6 

oo 

100 

63-7 

41-0 

261 

71 

20 

0-6 

01 

80 
7-9 
17-» 
17-9 
7-9 
7-9 
7-95 
7-9 

•1107 
•1092 
•1092 
•1092 
•1092 
•1092 
•1100 
•1092 

Second  Series. 

• 
No. 

Bxpannon  of  01 
in  oentim. 

Per  cent,  of 
01  in  gas. 

Expansion  of  01 
in  actinometer. 

Corresponding 

intensity  of  light 

(unit=l). 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

117 

«-26 

6-95 

485 

1-0 

015 

100 

637 

410 

11-3 

30 

0-8 

355 

3-5 

3-5 

8-3 

2-2 

3-4 

^91 
•0484 
•0484 
•0466 
0304 
-0466 

It  is  fieen  firom  the  double  nature  of  the  curve,  fig.  5,  Plate 
III.,  that  the  first  effect  of  dilution  is  very  marked,  diminish- 
ing after  a  time,  and  finally  increasing  when  only  a  small 
per  cent,  of  chlorine  remains  in  the  tube.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  chlorine  was  gradually  given  off  (from  the 
sulphuric  acid  which  was  saturated  with  the  gas)  to  such  a]> 
extent  that,  after  complete  expulsion  of  the  chlorine  by  air^ 
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on  again  exposing  the  tube  to  light,  o&er  two  days,  an  ex- 
pansion of  5  centim.  oocurred.  Inia  is  a  point  of  some  im- 
portance where  the  expansion  of  dilorine  as  against  air  is 
made  a  measure  of  the  actinic  intensiir^  of  light,  as  the 
diffdsion  of  chlorine  from  the  sulphuric  acid  into  uie  air-bulb 
would  introduce  a  gradually  increasing  source  of  error*. 

As  it  seemed  possible  that  the  sensitiveness  of  chlorine  to 
light  might  be  influenced  by  the  temperature  of  the  gas 
during  exposure,  an  experiment  was  made  in  which  the  two 
tubes  A  and  B,  fig.  2,  rlate  III.,  were  filled  with  chlorine, 
these  were  connected  together  by  a  tube  which  could  be 
closed  by  means  of  a  stop-cock  F  ;  changes  in  volume  being 
measured  as  before  by  means  of  the  gauge  C  containing  sul- 
phuric acid  and  bubbles  of  air.  The  tube  A  was  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  14°  0.  by  a  current  of  water  circulating 
through  the  outer  tube  D,  whilst  B  was  heated  in  the  jacketing 
tube  G  G,  by  the  vapour  from  chlorobenzene  boiling  in  E  at  a 
temperature  of  132^0.  The  pressure  in  the  two  tubes  was  at 
first  equalized  by  opening  the  stop-cock  F  ;  and  when  the 
temperature  was  constant  in  the  two  tubes  (as  shown  by  the 
index  remaining  stationary  when  F  was  closed),  the  tubes 
were  alternately  exposed  to  and  shaded  from  the  light.  The 
following  is  the  mean  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  :  — 

Both  tubes  shaded,  zero  =  0. 

Heated  tubes  exposed       s  6*0  centim.  expansion. 

Both  tubes  shaded,  zero  ^  0. 

Cooled  tubes  exposed       as  6*7  centim.  expansion. 

Both  tubes  shaded,  zero  =s  0. 

In  the  heated  tube  the  illumination  of  the  gas  was  interfered 
with  by  the  partial  refraction  of  the  light,  due  to  the  con- 
densation of  the  chlorobenzene  on  the  sides  of  the  jacketing 
tube,  and  further  it  is  possible  that  the  vapour  of  chlorobenzene 
may  absorb  a  portion  of  the  actinic  rays.  This  probably 
accounted  for  the  slight  diflbrence  observed  in  the  expansion 
of  the  gas  in  the  two  tubes.  From  this  experiment  it  is 
concluded  that  the  expansion  of  chlorine  by  light  is  practically 
unaffected  within  a  range  of  temperature  between  14^  and 
188°  C. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  experiments,  an  apparatus 
was  next  devised  whereby  the  automatic  registration  of  the 
actinic  intensity  of  light  was  efl^ected  by  me  expansion  of 
chlorine.    This  was  done  by  suspending  a  differential  appa- 

*  In  the  chlorine  actinometer  it  is  found  desirable  to  cut  off  com- 
munication between  the  two  bulbs,  when  not  in  use,  by  means  of  a 
•top-cock. 
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ratnd  on  the  beam  of  a  balance  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
flow  of  acid  from  one  arm  to  the  other  produced  a  movement 
of  the  beam^  which  was  communicated  by  means  of  a  lever  to 
a  pen  and  was  recorded  on  a  rotating  drum. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  a  diffiorential  actiinometer,  con- 
taining air  in  one  bulb  and  chlorine  in  the  other,  gradnallj 
becomes  inaccurate  owing  to  the  diffusion  of  chlorine  into  the 
air-balb.     This  difficulty  is  avoided  in  the  apparatus  shown 
in  fig.  3,  Plate  III.,  which  consists  of  two  differential  arrange- 
ments A  B  C  D  and  S  F  G  H,  suspended  on  the  beam  of  Sie 
balance  I ;  one  is  completely  filled  with  dry  chlorine,  the  tubes 
B  and  D  being  half  filled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  saturated 
with  the  gas.    The  second  contains  drv  air  with  sulphuric 
acid  in  F  and  H.     One  of  the  chlorine-bulbs  A  and  one  of 
the  air-bulbs  E  are  exposed  to  light,  whilst  the  other  chlorine- 
bulb  C  and  air-bulb  Gare  protectSi  from  the  light  by  a  covering 
of  tin-foil,  and  hang  in  the  box  J,  in  which  the  two  bulbs 
can  swing  freely.     It  will  be  seen  that  when  A  and  E  are 
exposed  to  the  heating-effects  of  sunUght,  the  expansion  of 
the  gas  in  A  causes  acid  to  flow  from  B  to   D,  whilst  a 
corresponding  expansion  in  E  causes  an  equal  weight  of  add 
to  flow  from  H  to  F.     But  the  chlorine  in  A  undergoes  a 
further  expansion,   due    to  the    actinic    rays^  causing    an 
additional  weight  of  acid  to  pass  from  B  to  D.    A  movement 
of  the  beam  is  thus  produced  which  is  communicated  to  the 
lever  M,  and  is  registered  by  means  of  a  pen  on  h  strip  of 
curve-paper  rotating  on  the  drum  N.    The  capacity  of  the 
bulbs  A  and  E  in  this  case  is  273  cub.  centim.,  that  of  G 
and  C  319  cub.  centim.;  the  tubes  B  and  F  and  D  and  Hare 
15  ceniinu  long  and  1*25  centinL  in  diameter,  the  distance 
between  the  two  sets  of  tubes  being  35  centim.     It  is  found 
desirable  that  the  movement  of  the  bulbs  and  beam  should 
be  as  small  as  possible,  and  that  the  effect  should  be  magnified 
by  increasing  the  length  of  the  lever.    After  the- apparatus 
is  blown  together,  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  all  moisture 
by  drawing  dry  air  through  the  bulbs  and  tubes.     The 
apparatus  is  exposed  out  of  doors  in  a  wooden  box  G,  fig.  4, 
riate  III.,  the  bulbs  A  and  B  passing  through  a  hole  in  the 
lid;  these  are  protected  by  a  glass  shade,  C,  45  centim.  high 
and  20  centim.  in  diameter ;  this  is  mounted  in  a  block  of 
wood,  D,  so  i^at  when  the  box  is  in  its  normal  position,  the 
axis  of  the  cylindrical  shade  points  to  the  pole  star.    The  two 
bnlbs  occupy  a  position  equidistant  from  the  sides  of  the 
shade  and  about  midway  between  the  top  and  bottom.    The 
tube  E  serves  as  a  ventilator  and  should  be  at  least  2 '5 
centim.  in  diameter ;  the  cap  F  protects  the  opening  from 
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rain,  &c.  The  bulbs  were  tested,  when  filled  with  dry  air,  by 
exposing  them  to  intense  sunlight :  it  was  found  that,  although 
the  temperature  within  the  shade  varied  from  15^  to  40°  C., 
the  compensation  was  so  complete  that  practically  no  deyiation 
from  the  straight  line,  described  by  the  pen  on  the  drum, 
was  observed  ;  the  bulbs  were  fixed  to  the  beam  (as  nearly  as 
possible  over  the  point  of  support)  by  means  of  cylinders  of 
thin  sheet-brass,  which  were  slipped  over  the  acid  tubes  and 
screwed  to  the  beam.  The  instrument  was  calibrated  by 
means  of  the  silver-chloride  actinometer.  The  result  of  six 
series  of  observations  gave  the  following  values  in  intensity 
units  corresponding  to  one  division  on  the  curve-paper : — 

1  series  mean  of  11  observations  *021 


2 

y} 

14 

» 

•029 

3 

79 

10 

ji 

•048 

4 

V 

15 

» 

•025 

5 

yy 

9 

» 

•033 

6 

» 

10 

w 

•029 

Mean  =  -030 
In  the  following  table  the  observation  from  one  of  the 
series  is  given  : — 


Inteiuity 
(unit  =  1). 

Value  of 

1  diTision  in 

light  units. 

Beoaloulated 
intensity  from 

OUTTe. 

Time  of  day  in 
hours. 

0-3758 
0-1022 
0-1693 
0-3240 
0-3348 
0-3210 
0-4467 
0-0779 
0-1087 

O-OSSb 

0-0328 

0-027- 

0-036 

0-029 

0O30 

0039 

0-017 

0021 

0-2925 
01275 
01875 
0-2475 
0-3375 
0-3160 
0-3376 
01360 
01600 

10-75 

10-8 

11-0 

11-08 

11-5 

11-6 

11-65 

12-3 

12^ 

The  curve  from  which  the  data  are  obtained  is  shown  in 
fig.  1,  Plate  IV.,  the  value  of  one  division  being  equal  to  -^ 
of  a  square  therein  represented. 

In  fig.  2,  Plate  IV.^  the  results  obtained  above  are  mul- 
tiplied by  100  and  represented  graphically.  Fig.  3  repre- 
sents the  curves  registered  by  the  recording  apparatus  under 
varying  conditions  of  light  &om  June  13  to  16.  It  will  be 
seen  that  such  an  instrument  as  this  will  record  continuously 
the  actinic  intensity  of  the  light  under  all  conditions  of 
weather  throughout  the  year,  and  requires  no  attention 
further  than  winding  the  clock  whereby  the  motion  of  the 
drum  is  maintained. 
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XXXVI.  On  the  Electrification  of  Steel  Needle-Points  in  Air. 
By  A.  P.  Chattock  *. 

fPlate  v.] 

§  1.  A  S  Faraday  long  ago  put  it,  the  discharge  of  electricity 
-^^  from  a  point  into  a  gas  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
particular  case  of  sparking  between  a  conductor  (the  point) 
and  a  non-conductor  (the  surrounding  gas).  It  is,  moreover, 
a  particularly  interesting  form  of  discharge,  as  compared 
with  that  taking  place  between  two  conductors,  from  the  fact 
that  it  seems  more  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  unsymmetrical 
behavionr  of  positive  and  negative  electricity.  For  there  is 
evidence  which  points  to  the  surface  of  the  electrode  as  the 
origin  of  that  want  of  symmetry;  and  by  experimenting 
with  one  electrode  only,  one  is  able  to  a  certain  extent  to 
separate  its  effect  on  positive  electricity  from  that  on  negative  ; 
such  separation  being  impossible  in  the  case  of  sparks  be- 
tween two  conductors,  as  both  effects  are  there  necessarily 
present  together. 

The  phenomena  connected  with  discharge  from  points  group 
themselves  naturally  under  two  heads  .-—Those  occurring  be- 
fore or  at  the  beginning  of  discharge ;  and  those  occurring 
during  the  passage  of  electricity  from  the  point.  What 
follows  refers  to  the  first  of  these  divisions  only. 

§  2.  When  an  earth-connected  sewing-needle  is  placed 
with  its  end  facing  the  centre!  of  an  insulated  metal  plate, 
and  the  latter  is  gradually  electrified,  there  comes  a  point  at 
which  the  needle;  begins  to  discharge  onto  the  plate.  This 
point,  for  given,  conditions,  is  very  definite,  and  corresponds 
to  a  breaking  down  of  some  resistance  between  the  needle  and 
the  plate.  It  seemed  desirable  to  discover  how  much  of  the 
dielectric  was  concerned  in  this  process.  For  this  purpose 
measurements  were  made  of  the  strength  of  the  electrostatic 
field  at  the  surface  of  the  needle-point  at  the  instant  that  dis- 
charge occurred,  the  distance  of  the  plate  from  the  needle 
being  varied  from  0*04  centim.  to  5  centim.,  while  the  needle 
was  suspended  in  such  a  manner  (§  8)  that  the  attraction 
between  it  and  the  plate  could  be  determined. 

Now  the  attraction  is  due  of  course  to  the  tension  in  the 
lines  of  force  which  end  at  the  surface  of  the  needle ;  and 
since  their  direction  is  everj'where  normal  to  the  surtace,  it 
follows  that  if  the  needle  be  a  true  cylinder  placed  sym- 
metrically with  regard  to  the  plate,  the  mechanical  pulls  of 

♦  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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the  lines  of  force  upon  its  sides  will  balance,  and  the  needle 
will  be  nr^ed  towards  the  plate  with  a  force  which  depends 
only  on  the  lines  ending  at  its  point  (its  other  end  being 
shielded  from  induction).  Moreover,  so  long  as  the  distance 
from  the  point  to  the  plate  is  greater  than  a  few  times  the 
diameter  of  the  pointy  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  the 
latter  will  be  practicaU  j  independent  of  that  distance  ;  and 
the  strength  of  the  electrostatic  field  just  in  front  of  the  point 
will  thus  come  to  be  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
mechanical  pull  on  the  point.  The  needle  becomes  in  fact  its 
own  electrometer,  and  measures  the  difference  of  potential 
between  its  point  and  the  air  a  short  distance  from  it. 

In  Table  1.  the  valoes  of  the  square  root  of  the  pull  (P)  in 
dynes  on  the  point  of  a  fine^  sewing«needle  at  the  instant  of 
discharge  are  given  for  various  distances  {d)  in  centimetres 
between  its  point  and  a  metal  plate.  The  constancy  of  VP 
speaks  for  itself. 

It  is  true  that  an  ordinary  sewing-needle  is  not  a  perfect 
cylinder,  but  tapers  gradually  to  its  point,  so  that  part  of  P 
must  be  due  to  lines  of  force  on  its  aides  ;  but  this  must  be 
very  small,  for  the  density  of  charge  on  the  sides  is  small 
compared  with  that  at  the  point,  and  the  force  per  square 
centimetre  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  density  ;  and 
in  addition  to  this,  the  force  on  the  sides  has  to  be  resolved 
into  a  direction  almost  at  right  angles  to  itself  before  it  can 
affect  P.  Indeed,  the  very  constancy  of  P,  when  d  is  varied, 
may  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  this  part  of  P  is  negligible. 
(Other  reasons  are  given  in  §  3.) 

The  two  needles  A  and  B  on  which  the  measurements  were 
made  were  numbered  alike  by  the  makers,  and  the  agreement 
in  the  values  of  VP  for  the  two  is  fairly  close.  This  is  the 
more  satisfactory  as  the  readings  were  taken  under  somewhat 
different  conditions.  The  needle  A  was  suspended  in  the 
larger  of  the  two  instruments  described  in  §  8.  It  discharged 
onto  a  disk  of  tin  13  centim.  in  diameter,  with  its  edge  pro- 
tected by  a  ring  of  thick  wire.  The  disk  and  the  inside  of 
the  instrument  were  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  vaseline. 
The  readings  on  B  were  taken  with  the  small  instrument. 
The  disk  in  this  case  was  a  penny  with  its  surface  ground  and 
polished.    No  vaseline  was  used. 

The  positive  values  of  VP  for  the  two  needles  differ  by 
about  3  per  cent.,  whereas  the  negative  values  differ  by  10 
per  cent.  This  is  worth  pointing  out,  as  it  is  in  accordance 
with  what  appears  to  be  a  general  rule,  viz.,  that  the  positive 

*  Sharp*!  Egg-eyed  needles,  No.  10. 
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Table  I. 


NUDLB  A. 

KudlbB. 

VF 

Vp: 

+ 

— 

+ 

d. 

lliwhftrigo. 

Discharge. 

d. 

Discharge.        Discharge. 

V. 

1-35 

1-31 

1-27 

118 

20-6 

1-33 

M9 

20-7 

1-29 

1-58 

28-6 

1-31 

1-60 

280 

1-28 

115 

204 

1-27 

117 

20-4 

126 

1-60 

281 

1-27 

1-69 

280 

1«2 

1-08 

118 

17-4 

1-66 

118 

180 

1-63 

1-61 

23-2 

1-26 

1-62 

23-5 

1-27 

0-76 

M7 

12-4 

1-26 

114 

120 

1-26 

1-60 

17-3 

1^ 

1-59 

17-3 

1-64 

0-45 

1-61 

12-3 

1-63 

1-60 

11-8 

1-64 

115 

8-47 

1-28 

M8 

8-89 

1-28 

0^ 

116 

710 

1-27 

112 

6-73 

1-29 

1-53 

908 

S-0 

1-27 

1-57 

9-51 

1-27 

015 

1-59 

718 

1-28 

1-59 

7-18 

1-64 

113 

6-36 

1-65 

1-15 

5-41 

1-65 

0-10 

lis 

403 

6-0 

1-64 

117 

4-63 

1-66 

1-56 

605 

1-66 

1-59 

6-27 

127 

004 

1^j8 

514 

1-28 

1-30 

1-29 

1-64 

1-28 

1-69                  116 

discharge  is  more  constant  and  stable  than  the  negative,  and 
far  less  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  discharging  point. 

§  3.  One  may,  however,  go  farther  than  simply  showing 
the  constancy  of  the  discharge  field  at  the  point*  In  terms 
of  the  attraction  of  the  neecUe  and  the  radins  of  curvature  of 
the  pointy  it  is  possible  to  calculate  its  value. 
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Let  da  represent  an  element  of  area  of  the  point's  surface^ 
and  0  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  at 
da  and  the  axis  of  the  needle.  Then  if  the  pull  on  the  needle 
towards  the  plate  be  P^ 


'=41/- 


cos  0  da 


over  the  surface,  of  the  point,  y*  being  the  field-strength  at  dcL 
Take  now  the  case  of  a  needle  with  its  point  ground  to  a 
hemisphere  ;  and  assume  (what  will  not  be  strictly  true)  that 
the  value  of/  is  uniform  all  over  it  (see  below).  Then  the 
above  equation  becomes 

o  r 

where  r  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  point.  The  average 
value  of  VP  for  positive  discharge  from  needle  B  (Table  I.) 
is  1'59.  That  for  negative  is  1'16.  The  value  of  r  for  so 
fine  a  needle  is  rather  uncertain,  as  it  tapers  towards  the 
point.  Measured  under  a  microscope  it  seems  to  lie  between 
1-9  X  10""'  and  2*3  x  10*'  centim.  Taking  the  mean  of  these 
numbers,  one  obtains  the  value  of  the  field  of  force  /  close  in 
front  of  the  point 

/=  J^  =  2140  E.S.  units  for  +  discharge. 

r 

=  1560       ^        „      -        „ 

.  The  highest  measured  value  of  /  for  discharge  in  air  is,  I 
believe,  that  obtained  by  Dr«  Liebig  for  sparks  between  plates 
(Phil.  Mag.  July  1887,  p.  106),  viz.  400  E.S.  units  for  a 
spark-length  of  0*0066  centim.  This  is  much  less  than 
either  of  the  above  numbers,  but  the  length  of  discharge  at 
the  point  is  probably  much  less  than  0*0066  centim.  The 
results  may,  moreover,  be  verified  by  calculation  from  potential 
data. 

Although  the  value  of  /  is  so  large  at  the  surface  of  the 
needle-point,  the  lines  of  force  diverge  rapidly,  and  at  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  point  the  field  becomes  inappreciable. 
In  other  words,  there  occurs  within  this  short  distance  a  step 
of  potential  (v)  which,  if  the  point  is  hemispherical  and  small, 

may  be  taken  as  equal  to  — ,  where  Q  is  twice  the  charge  on 

the  hemisphere  (Q,  as  already  assumed,  being  uniformly  dis- 
tributed over  the  point). 
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In  the  same  way,/=  -^,  whence 

the  valae  of  v  being  thus  independent  of  the  somewhat  un 
certain  quantity  r. 
For  needle  B, 

V  =  4*5  E.S.  units  for  +  discharge 

In  order  to  verify  the  above  values  of/  it  will  be  convenient 
and  sufficient  to  show  that  these  values  of  v  calculated  from  P 
are  in  agreement  with  those  calculated  from  potential  mea- 
surements. 

The  column  headed  V  in  Table  I.  gives .  the  difiTerence  of 
notential  in  E.S.  units  between  the  needle  and  the  plate. 
Ifow,  except  for  the  presence  of  the  needle  itself,  the  field  of 
force  in  which  it  was  placed  would  have  consisted  of  parallel 
lines  ;  for  the  point  of  the  needle  was  arranged  in  this  experi- 
ment to  project  3  or  4  millim.  beyond  a  flat  screen  of  tin-foil 
through  a  small  hole  in  it,  and  the  distance  from  the  tin-foil 
to  the  disk  (a  penny)  onto  which  the  needle  discharged  was 
small  comparea  with  the  diameter  of  the  disk,  so  long  as  the 
value  of  d  was  less,  say,  than  a  centimetre.  Even  with  the 
needle  in  position,  the  field  would  be  disturbed  for  a  very 
small  distance  only  round  about  the  point,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  smallness  of  the  latter.  Hence  V  may  be  regarded 
as  consisting  of  two  parts— one  constant  (viz.  v)  and  occurring 
in  a  small  space  close  to  the  point ;  the  other  proportional  to 
d  for  small  values  of  d. 

Taking  the  mean  of  the  values  of  V  for  each  value  of  d, 
we  obtain  the  numbers  plotted  with  d  in  Curves  I.  The 
upper  curve  is  for  positive  discharge,  the  lower  for  negative. 
Up  to  a  distance  of  something  less  than  a  centimetre  from 
point  to  plate,  the  values  of  V  lie  very  fairly  on  the  straight 
lines  ruled  through  them.  V— aconstant  is  thus  proportional  to 
d  ;  and  the  values  of  the  constants  are  of  course  to  be  found 
where  the  ruled  lin^s  cut  the  axis  of  Y.  These  points  are 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  values  (which  are  marked  by 
crosses)  of  the  step  of  potential  at  the  point  calculated  above 
from  P  (viz.  4*5  and  8*3).  They  show  indeed  a  slight 
tendency  to  exceed  these  values;  but  the  agreement  is 
certainly  striking,  considering  the  complete  independence  of 
the  two  methods  of  measurement. 
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The  small  amonnt  (3  to  6  per  cent.)  bj  which  the  potential 
step  calculated  from  Y  exceeds  that  calculated  from  P 
may  be  acconnted  for,  I  think,  by  the  fact  that  the  lines 
of  force  from  the  needle-point  do  not  diverge  quite  as 
rapidly  as  calculation  supposed.  The  parallel  lines  of  the 
rest  of  the  field  keep  them  together  and  so  increase  the  real 
step  of  potential  at  the  point  without  altering  P  in  pro* 
portion.  To  test  this  point  I  measured  P  for  a  needle  of 
about  the  same  size  as  B,  first  suspending  it  in  a  parallel  field, 
and  then  with  its  point  at  the  centre  of  curvature  of  a  spherical 
cup.  In  the  first  case,  V^  was  about  3  or  4  per  cent,  less 
than  in  the  second ;  showing,  as  it  seems  to  me  in  the  light 
of  what  follows,  that,  in  the  parallel  field,  /  at  the  point  was 
nearer  the  average  value  of  tne  field  through  a  small  distance 
from  the  point  surfiioe  than  in  the  radial  field  of  the  second 
case  ;  and  to  about  the  same  amount  that  the  above  dis- 
crerancy  requires. 

This  accounts,  moreover,  for  the  fact  that  needle  B  is  the 
only  one  which  does  not  agree  with  the  results  of  Table  II. 
Its  constant  (/  x  r^*^)  being  15*5  at  a  pressure  of  76  centim. 

As  regards  the  measurement  of  potential  in  the  above,  the 
electrometer  described  in  §  8  was  used ;  its  constant  being 
determined  by  comparison  with  short  sparks  between  brass 
knobs  of  5*3  centim.  diameter. 

The  following  are  the  readings  taken  : — 


Spark-length. 

Vfromsmtrk- 

length  (R.a 

unitB). 

OoDBtant  of 
eleotrometer. 

^/jElectrometero 

Obeerred. 

Corrected  for 
flatplatet. 

0-127 

0-126 

17-8 

6-63 

2-69 

ft 

•• 

n 

6*63 

2-69 

0-190 

0-186 

24-8 

9-23 

2-68 

» 

fi 

$9 

030 

2-67 

The  values  of  V  were  taken  from  Dr.  Liebig's  paper  al- 
ready referred  to. 

I  think,  then,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  attraction 
of  a  plate  on  a  needle-point  is  practically  due  onl}^  to  the  lines 
of  force  ending  at  its  point— -even  when  the  needle  is  not  a 
perfect  cylinder ;  for  a  conical  point  could  only  have  the  efiect 
of  increasing  P  and  so  making  the  step  of  potential  calculated 
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from  it  bigger  than  that  from  Y,  whereas  the  reyerse  is  the 
case.  It  is  true  that  the  density  most  be  greater  at  the  centre 
of  the  point  than  at  the  sides  of  the  hemisphere.  Bat  this  is 
what  P  chiefly  depends  upon^  and  it  is  also  preciselyhere  that 
discharge  occurs  and  the  value  of /is  required.  Hence  the 
connexion  established  above  between  P  and  /  seems  to  be 
practically  true,  although  the  assimiption  tLit  /  is  nniform 
over  the  point-surface  is  not. 

In  what  follows,  therefore,  the  values  of/  have  in  every 
case  been  determined  from  F  and  r. 

Efect  of  Curvature  of  DiMcharging  Surface^ 

§  4.  Two  conclusions  appear,  then,  to  result  from  the  fore- 
going. In  the  first  place,  the  absence  of  discharge  below  a 
certain  definite  potential,  which  is  constant  for  given  con- 
ditions, implies  tne  breaking  down  of  some  resistance  before 
electricity  can  pass  off  at  a  point ;  and,  secondly,  the  fact  that 
/  is  independent  of  d  points  to  the  near  neighbourhood  or 
actual  surface  of  the  point  as  the  seat  of  this  resistance. 

All  this  is  in  accordance  with  what  is  known  regarding  the 
discharge  of  electricity  in  gases,  and  is  indeed  only  what  one 
would  naturally  have  expected.  It  still  remains  to  consider 
whether  the  resistance  to  discharge  is  to  be  sought  in  the  gas 
itself,  in  the  surface  of  the  point,  or  in  both. 

The  possible  ways  in  which  resistance  may  arise  are,  I 
think,  all  to  be  included  under  three  heads : — 

(a)  It  may  exist  in  the  gas  itself,  to  a  greater  than  mole- 
cular distance  from  the  point.  For  this  the  gas  must  become 
possessed  of  something  in  the  nature  of  structure  round  about 
the  point  (t.  e.  cease  to  be  gas  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word),  and  the  only  kind  of  structore  that  suggests  itself  as 
likely  is  that  of  the  polarized  Gh*otthuss  chains  which  Prof. 
J.  J.' Thomson  has  used  with  such  effect  in  his  beautiful  theory 
of  strise. 

(b)  It  may  exist  at  the  surface  of  the  metal  only,  and  con- 
sist in  the  tearing  awav  from  the  point  by  electrical  force  of 
electrified  particles  which  are  clinging  to  it  (a  special  case  of 
which  is  the  forcing  of  chargecT  particles  through  a  non- 
conducting layer  on  the  point). 

(c)  Or  it  may  mean  the  pulling  off  of  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  film  possessing  surface-tension. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  (i)  and  (o)  are  two  opposite  extremes 
of  the  same  phenomenon.  In  both,  particles  adhering  to  the 
point  are  pulled  off — ^but  the  adhesion  of  (b)  is  normal  to  the 
surface    only,   L  e.  between  the  particles  and  the  metal ; 
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while  in  (r)  it  is  tangential  to  the  surface  only  ;  t.  e.  between 
the  particles  themselves.  An  actual  case  would  lie  some- 
where between  the  two;  and  probably  much  nearer  to  (b) 
than  to  (c). 

Now  in  the  case  (a)  of  Grotthuss  chains  the  field  /at  the 
point,  as  measured  by  the  pull  upon  it,  should  increase  as  the 
sharpness  of  the  point  increases  :  and  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  nrst  place,  for  chains  of  given  length  there  will  be  some 
average  strength  of  field  required  to  break  them,  the  value 
of  which  will  always  be  less  than  that  measured  at  the 
surface  of  the  point  on  account  of  the  divergence  of  the  lines 
of  force  there  ;  and  the  difference  between  the  measured  and 
the  average  field  will  be  more  marked  as  the  divergence  {i,  e. 
the  sharpness  of  the  point)  increases.  Secondly,  the  chains 
will  be  shorter  at  a  sharp  point  than  at  a  blunt  one  on  ac« 
count  of  this  same  divergence  ;  and  this  again  will  necessitate 
a  stronger  field  to  break  them,  for  much  the  same  reason  that 
a  short  piece  of  iron  is  harder  to  magnetize  than  a  long  one. 

The  same  sort  of  variation  of/  with  sharpness  of  point  will 
occur  in  the  case  of  (c),  if  the  mechanical  pull  of  the  field  on 
the  point  surface  be  looked  on  as  having  to  tear  off  a  film 
stretched  over  it. 

But  to  pull  small  particles  off  a  point  whose  radius  of 
curvature  is  large  compared  with  their  diameters  will  always 
require  the  same  value  of  /.  Hence  (6)  differs  from  (a)  and 
(c)  in  requiring  that /shall  be  independent  of  r. 

The  effect  on  /  of  altering  r  was  therefore  investigated. 
Steel  needles  were  ground  by  a  watchmaker  to  hemispherical 
points  of  different  diameters  and  burnished  with  a  hard  steel 
tool.  The  values  of  /  in  air  were  then  determined  for  each  at 
various  pressures  ;  the  instrument  used  being  the  smaller  of 
the  two  described  in  §  8.  Curves  connecting  air-pressure  ( j!>) 
and /were  then  plotted,  and  from  these  the  numbers  given  in 
Table  II.  were  taken.  The  values  of/ for  positive  discharge 
are  given  for  three  pressures  : — 76,  40,  and  20  centim.  (rf 
mercury.  Those  for  negative  discharge  are  only  given  at 
.20  centim.  The  reason  being  that  the  latter  show  a  good 
deal  of  irregularity  at  higher  pressures,  seeming  (as  will  be 
'seen  later)  to  depend  largely  on  the  condition  of  the  point- 
surface,  which  the  positive  values  do  not.  The  values  of  / 
for  needle  C  are  inserted  with  queries,  as  they  are  almost 
certainly  too  high.  The  extreme  fineness  of  its  point  necessi- 
tated a  very  rapid  tapering  to  the  sharpest  part,  so  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  measured  pull  must  have  been  due  to  lines  of  force 
starting  from  its  sides.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  numbers  in 
ibhe  four  last  columns. 
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Now  these  colnmns  show  that  below  a  point-radias  of  '^ 
millim./ varies  in  close  proportion  with  r"^^,  and  they  con- 
sequently negative  hypothesis  (b),  Bnt  they  also  negative 
(e),  for  the  pull  per  sqoare  centim.  normal  to  a  film  of  sur- 
face-tension T  and  radius  of  curvature  r  necessary  to  break  it 
is  proportional  to  T/r,  and  if  this  pull  is  to  be  supplied  by  / 
it  follows  that/*  must  be  propomonal  to  T/r,  which  gives 
— 0*5  instead  of  —  0*8  as  the  power  of  r  with  which  /varies. 
Even  —0*5  is  higher  than  can  be  assumed,  for  it  is  calculated  on 
the  supposition  tnat  there  is  no  cohesion  between  the  film  and 
the  point,  and  the  existence  of  cohesion  would  still  further 
reduce  the  power  of  r,  as  tending  to  bring  the  film  nearer  to 
class  (6). 

Besistance  to  discharge  at  a  point  is  thus  to  be  found  in 
the  surrounding  gas,  and  is  therefore  practically  reduced  to 
the  breaking  down  of  Grotthuss  chains,  the  lengths  of  which 
are  not  negligible  compared  with  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  point.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  exclude  surface-resistance 
as  a  possible  factor  in  discharge — indeed  what  follows  shows 
that  it  may  be  very  appreciable  ;  but  it  is  not  the  whole,  nor 
I  believe  an  important  part,  of  the  resistance  at  a  clean  point. 

§  5.  After  a  point  has  been  used  for  discharge  for  some 
time  its  resistance  greatly  increases,  and  when  discharge 
occurs  it  begins  with  a  suddenness  and  violence  which  is  very 
suggestive  of  the  bursting  of  a  film.  The  effect  is  increased 
if  the  point  be  now  reburnished  (without  regrinding),  though 
this  process  makes  it  look  as  if  it  had  never  been  used.  For 
instance,  Curves  II.  are  those  connecting  the  pressures  of 
the  air  with /for  needle  H.    The  continuous  curve  AB  re- 

E resents  /  at  the  commencement  of  positive  discharge,  G  D 
eing  for  negative.  The  readings  for  these  two  corves  were 
taken  alternately,  two  at  a  time,  the  pressure  being  gradually 
increased.  Thev  correspond  to  an  unused  clean  needle.  The 
cloud  of  points  (o  for  positive  and  x  for  negative  discharge) 
was  obtained  on  attempting  to  repeat  the  curves,  and  it  was 
noticeable  that  each  repetition  increased  the  values  of/, 
though  the  needle  was  well  polished  on  dry  wash-leather  and 
rouge  each  time.  Afterwards  the  needle  was  reburnished, 
and  the  dotted  curves  E  F  (+)  and  G  H  (— )  obtained,  show- 
ing a  still  further  increase  of /and  no  less  irregularity  in  its 
values  than  before. 

The  above,  therefore,  furnishes  evidence  of  the  growth  of 
resistance  at  a  point  when  it  is  used.  That  the  curront  does 
not  permanently  clear  the  formation  away  in  getting  through 
is  oDvious  from  the  readings ;  but  if  a  reading  oe  taken 
quickly  after  another  with  a  point  in  this  condition,  the 
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fiecond  value  of  /  is  often  slightly  lower  than  the  first ;  as  if 
the  film  had  not  had  time  to  finish  forming  again  after  the 
first  discharge.  Now  if  this  were  so  it  would  follow  that  the 
value  of  /,  when  the  current  stops,  should  be  less  than  when 
it  starts  (for  a  used  point  only ;  tne  two  values  agree  closely 
for  a  clean  one).  To  test  this  needle  H  was  again  taken  and 
the  values  of  /  determined  for  various  air-pressures  at  the 
point  when  the  current  just  stopped,  the  potential  of  the 
needle  being  gradually  diminished  until  a  high-resistance 
(7000  o>)  Elliot  galvanometer  between  the  needle  and  the 
earth  stood  at  zero.  The  results  are  given  in  Curves  III. ; 
A  B  and  G  D  for  the  unused  point  are  repeated  from  Curves  II. 
for  comparison.  JK  and  LM  are  the  new  curves.  They 
are  marked  by  circles.  The  agreement  between  J  K  and  A  B 
could  not  be  closer,  and  points  unmistakably  to  a  temporary 
cleaning  of  the  point  while  current  is  flowing.  LM,  for 
negative  discharge,  is  very  curious — coinciding  as  it  does 
with  C  D  at  low  pressures,  while  it  leaves  it  so  completely 
higher  up.  It  was  noticeable  that  just  in  proportion  as  the 
two  curves  diverged,  the  stoppage  of  the  current  was  marked 
by  increasing  suddenness.  At  nigh  pressures  it  was  impossible 
to  get  the  needle  to  discharge  at  all  with  a  small  current ; 
either  the  flow  was  strong  or  it  stopped  altogether  with  a 
jerk — the  same  efiect,  though  almost  microscopic,  being  just 
perceptible  at  the  cessation  of  positive  discharge  also.  This 
being  so,  it  follows  that  the  values  of/ on  the  negative  curve 
really  correspond  to  a  strong  current  and  not  to  the  point 
where  the  current  stops.  Hence  their  greater  values.  The 
sudden  cutting  oS^  of  the  negative  current  was  verv  striking, 
and  suggested  rather  forcibly  the  covering  over  of  the  point 
by  some  sort  of  film  that  mul  been  perforated  by  it.  It  is 
true  that  the  positive  discharge  was  hardly  afiected,  but  this 
is  only  an  example  of  what  has  been  already  alluded  to— the 
relatively  greater  instability  of  negative  than  of  positive  dis- 
charge. 

Ahhouffh  the  silent  discharge  from  a  point  does  not  appear 
to  have  uie  power  of  permanently  clearing  away  surface- 
resistance,  sparks  do  so  readily  enough — though  under  suitable 
circumstances  they  will  also  form  it  again.  In  making  the 
measurements  on  needle  B  (Table  I.),  the  discharge  at  the 
last  recorded  (+)  reading  took  the  form  of  a  spark.  VP 
was  here  1*59.  On  repeating  the  reading  it  had  nsen  to  1*95^ 
A  third  discharge  brought  it  back  to  1*62^  and  after  that  it 
continued  to  oscillate  between  these  two  values  for  some  20  or 
80  times  with  hardly  a  break  in  the  regularity.  Obviously 
one  spark  formed  a  resistance  and  the  next  blew  it  away 
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asain.  The  character  of  the  sparks  was  quite  different  too. 
Tne  one  which  formed  the  resistance  was  thin  and  sharply 
defined,  and  spread  out  for  a  considerable  distance  over  the 
plate  like  a  splash.  The  other  was  much  brighter,  straight, 
and  without  any  signs  of  a  defined  edge. 

While,  however,  the  above  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
surface-resistance  at  used  points,  the  fact  that  the  values  of/ 
at  beginning  and  end  of  discharge  are  practically  identical 
for  a  clean  point  for  both  positive  and  negative  electricity, 
may  be  regarded  as  showing  that  such  resistance  is  either 
very  small  or  non-existent  on  points  which  have  not  been  used 
before. 

Atomic  Charge. 

§  6.  Assuming,  then,  provisionally  that  cohesion  in  Qrotthnss 
chains  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  resistance  offered  to  discharge 
at  a  clean  point,  and  that  gas  atoms  are  consequently  con- 
cerned in  carrying  the  electricity  when  it  does  go*,  there 
arises  the  interesting  question  as  to  the  amount  of  charge 
carried  by  each  atom  ;  and  one  is  tempted  to  see  whether 
the  above  measurements  throw  any  light  on  it.  With- 
out in  any  way  pretending  to  settle  the  point,  the  following 
considerations  seem  to  me  to  render  it  probable  that  the 
electrochemical  equivalent  of  gas  atoms  is  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude  as  that  of  the  same  atoms  in  electrolytes. 

The  essence  of  a  Grotthuss  chain  is  that  it  shall  consist  of 
molecules  capable  of  being  split  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
is  charged  after  the  split  with  positive  electricity  and  the 
other  with  negative.  These  charges  may  exist  separately  in 
the  molecules  to  start  with,  or  they  may  be  induced  by  an 
electrostatic  field — but  in  either  case  it  is  the  field  which 
subsequently  arranges  them  in  chains ;  and  the  breaking 
down  of  the  chains  occurs  when  the  mechanical  pull  of  the 
field  on  the  charged  parts  is  sufficient  to  overcome  their 
mutual  afiinity.  This  affinity  mav  be  due  to  one  of  two  causes 
or  their  combination.  Either  it  is  (a)  the  electrical  attraction 
of  two  initial  charges,  or  it  is  (6)  a  cohesive  attraction  without 
any  previously  existing  charges,  or  it  is  (c)  both.  One  of 
these  three  it  must  be,  if  by  cohesive  attraction  is  understood 
the'  sum  of  all  nonelectrical  forces  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  molecule. 

Consider  the  first  (a)  of  these  cases.     If  the  molecules  hold 

*  This  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  metal  dust  in  the  discharge 
after  it  ha$  once  started. 
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together  by  internal  charges^  they  may  be  represented  thns  in 
their  free  state  : — 

AB  CO  EF  CH 

iSSB  ®B&  (SBB  &BB 

the  lines  between  the  pairs  of  atoms  signifying  lines  of 
electrostatic  force.  A  chain  of  such  molecules  will  give  way 
when  it  is  put  in  a  field  of  force  just  strong  enough  to  redis- 
tribute the  charges  by  induction  so  that  naif  as  many  lines 
pass  between  A  and  B,  0  and  D,  &c.  as  before  ;  and  the 
remainder  pass  between  B  and  C,  D  and  E,  &c.  This  state 
of  things  may  be  represented  thus  : — 


Put  in  another  way,  the  strength  of  the  field  which  will  do 
this  is  rather  greater  than  that  which  would  induce  on  each 
of  the  two  end  atoms  of  the  chain  half  their  assumed  initial 
charges,  supposing  them  to  be  connected  by  a  fine  conducting 
wire.  It  depends  thus  on  the  length  of  the  chain,  being 
greater  as  the  chain  is  shorter. 

In  the  case  (J),  a  constant  cohesive  affinity  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  molecule,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  elec- 
tricity can  pass  from  one  to  the  other  under  the  influence  of 
induction  when  they  are  put  in  a  field  of  force,  in  order  that 
after  separation  they  may  be  oppositely  charged.  The  fol- 
lowing figure  shows  a  chain  of  such  molecules  on  the  point  of 

breaking  down,  the  break  occurring  when  the  cohesive  forces 
(jutwvv>-)  are  just  overcome  by  the  electrical  forces  (==^)  set 
up  by  the  field.  Here,  again,  the  longer  the  chain  the  weaker 
the  field  required  to  break  it ;  and  as  the  cohesive  forces  are 
constant,  and  the  electrical  forces  are  dependent,  for  given 
molecular  arrangement,  only  on  the  charges  induced  in  the 
molecules,  it  follows  that  these  charges  will  also  be  practically 
constant,  no  matter  what  the  length  of  the  chain  may  be. 

In  both  these  cases,  iheretove,  for  all  lenffths  of  chain,  the 
atomic  charges  at  the  breaking-point  are  constant ;  in  case  (h) 
being  rather  less  than  such  as  would  be  induced  by  the  field 
on  the  end  atoms,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  connected  by  a 
conductor  ;  and  in  case  (a)  less  than  twice  that  amount  (less, 
because  the  chain  is  not  a  continuous   conductor).     Their 
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valaes  might  thus  be  caloulated  in  terms  of/  if  the  geome- 
trical conditions  were  known.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case 
under  the  conditions  of  actual  experiment ;  but  by  arranging 
that  the  chains  shall  consist  of  single  molecules  only,  it  is 
possible  to  get  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  charge  in 
question.  Reduce  in  imagination  the  discharging-point  to 
molecular  dimensions ;  and  find,  by  what  is  rather  violent 
extrapolation,  the  corresponding  value  of/  at  discharge  from 
the  constant  in  Table  li.  The  Grotthuss  chains  will  have 
been  reduced  to  single  molecules  by  the  reduction .  of  the 
point,  and  by  supposing  them  to  be  spheres  the  +  and  — 
charges  induced  on  their  opposite  sides  may  be  calculated. 
These  charges  will  then  represent  in  the  case  of  (a)  half,  and 
in  the  case  of  (6)  the  whole  of  the  atomic  charge. 

Taking  the  diameter  of  a  molecule  as  ^  x  10~®  centim.,  the 

value  of  /  at  the  centre  of  a  molecule  opposite  the  point  is 
(from  Table  II.) 

/=  --p  X  (j  10-«j      =3-1 X  10^  E.S.  unite, 

which  will  induce  on  a  conducting  sphere  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions equal  an<l  opposite  charges  of 


1(1 10-«j/=6  X  10->»  E.S.  units. 


This  number  is  greater  than  the  atomic  charge  (or  than  half 
the  atomic  charge)  because  it  is  calculated  from  measurements 
on  chains  of  many  molecules,  which,  as  was  pointed  out  above, 
are  not  conductors,  but  only  lines  of  high  S.I.CI  Now  the 
most  probable  value  of  the  ionic  charge  of  oxygen  is  10"", 
which,  considering  the  extent  of  the  extrapolation  and  the  fact 
that  the  above  number  is  too  great,  is  in  suflSciently  striking 
agreement  with  it.  It  is  at  any  rate  satisfactory  that  the  ex- 
perimental nimiber  is  the  larger  of  the  two. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  whether  a  similar  result  is  to  be  got 
from  measurements  of  sparks  between  plates.  Taking  Dr* 
Liebig's  nimibers  above  referred  to,  I  find,  following  Prof. 

J.  J.  Thomson,  that  the  formula  /=  -j-  + 150  expresses  the 

results  for  the  smallest  spark-lengths  in  air  fairly  well,  con- 
sidering that  the  numbers  for  that  part  of  the  curve  are  rather 
irregular.  The  values  of  a  lie  between  1*9  and  1*4  for  the 
five  smallest  spark-lengths  (/=  0*0066   to   0*0245   cejitim.)* 
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Extrapolating  for  a  distance  between  the  plates  of  i  x  10"^, 
the  field  between  them  comes  to  be  4  x  10^.  This  would  induce 
a  still  higher  charge  (8  x  10"^^)  on  a  spherical  molecule  ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  data  are  much  further 
removed  from  molecular  dimensions  than  mine. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  case  accessible  of  what  may 
perhaps  be  called  discharge  between  plates,  which  takes  place 
actually  within  molecular  dimensions  :  I  mean  the  passage  of 
electricity  at  the  cathode  of  a  voltameter.  Here,  if  a  step 
of  potential  of,  say,  1  volt  be  assumed,  and  if/  stand  for  the 
corresponding  field  between  the  liquid  and  the  metal  of  the 
cathode, 

/x  i  10-«=  ~,    or  /=  1 10«  E.S.  units. 

This  is  capable  of  inducing  on  a  spherical  molecule  charges 
of  1*5  X  10"""  E.S.,  a  number  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  ionic  charge.  Moreover,  no  reduction  is  necessary 
here  as  the  data  of  calculation  are  from  measurements  made 
direct  on  single  molecules. 

Taking,  then,  these  three  calculations  together,  and  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  nearer  the  conditions  of  experiment 
approach  molecular  arrangement  the  closer  are  the  results  to 
the  value  of  the  ionic  charge,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they 
furnish  strong  grounds  for  supposing  that  electrified  atoms  in 
gases  are  associated  with  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  as 
m  electrolysis. 

As  regards  the  third  possibility  of  molecular  cohesion  (c) 
mentioned  above,  that  it  is  duo  to  a  combination  of  (a)  and 
(6),  it  is  impossible,  without  knowing  the  relative  values  of 
the  two  forces  at  work,  to  get  any  idea  of  the  atomic  charge 
from  the  value  of/.  AH  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  will  be  less 
than  the  value  calculated  for  atoms  held  together  by  electrical 
attraction  only.  Even  in  this  case,  therefore,  there  is  nothing 
to  negative  the  presence  of  ionic  charges  in  gaseous  conduction. 

Effect  of  Pressure. 

§  7.  If  the  conclusions  arrived  at  above  be  correct,  one 
may  picture  a  metal  point  on  the  verge  of  discharging  as  a 
smooth  curved  conducting  surface  studded  all  over  with 
Grotthnss  chains  standing  up  on  it  like  bristles.  The  density 
of  charge  upon  it  will  thus  be  far  from  uniform.  It  will  reach 
a  maximum  at  the  root  of  each  chain,  the  quantity  collected 
there  being  constant  for  a  given  gas,  independent  of  the  length 
of  the  chain,  and  equal  perhaps  to  the  ionic  charge  of  the  gas 
atoms.     In  between  the  chains  the  density  will  be  much  less. 

X2 
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Now  the  field  (/)  measured  by  the  attraction  of  a  plate  on  a 
needle-point  is  the  average  number  of  lines  of  force  per  square 
centimetre  of  the  point-surface,  and  takes  no  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  distributed  over  it.  (This  is  because 
the  point  is  so  small  that  the  lines  have  room  to  become  uniformly 
spread  out  before  they  reach  the  plate.)  Hence  it  follows 
that,  for  different  dispositions  of  tue  chains,  the  measured 
values  of/  may  be  very  different,  and  yet  the  number  of  lines 
of  force  running  through  each  chain  be  the  constant  number 
corresponding  to  ionic  charge  on  its  atoms.  /,  in  fact,  for  a 
given  amount  of  induction  per  chain,  depends  both  on  the 
length  and  on  the  closeness  of  the  chains.  Great  length  or 
great  closeness,  or  both,  means  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
lines  proceeding  from  the  point  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
chains,  hardly  any  passing  in  between  them.  In  this  case 
/  is  practically  proportional  to  the  number  of  chains  per  square 
centimetre  and  is  independent  of  their  lengths.  On  the  other 
hand,  very  short  chains,  or  very  few  to  the  square  centimetre, 
or  both,  mean  that/ is  sensibly  independent  of  their  closeness, 
but  is  now  dependent  on  their  length ;  being  inversely  pro- 
portional thereto  so  long  as  it  is  not  very  great  compared  with 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  point.  Between  these  two 
extremes /depends  both  on  length  and  on  closeness  of  the 
chains — varying  in  an  inverse  manner  with  the  former,  and  in 
a  direct  manner  with  the  latter. 

Now  both  length  and  closeness  of  the  chains  increase  with 
increase  of  gas-pressure.  Hence  there  must  be  some  pressure 
A  above  which  /  is  sensibly  proportional  to  the  closeness  of 
the  chains  only,  and  some  lower  pressure  B  below  which  it 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  chain-lengths  only.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  A  increase  of  pressure  will  affect/ chiefly 
by  the  resulting  alteration  of  the  closeness,  and  will  therefore 
increase/.  Near  B  it  will  have  the  opposite  effect,  as  increase 
in  the  length  of  the  chains  means  a  decrease  of  /  Hence 
between  A  and  B  there  must  be  some  pressure  for  which  /  is 
a  minimum.  This  point  is  of  course  well  known  to  exist*, 
though  I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  good  vacuum 
with  my  apparatus  to  reach  it.  If,  however,  /be  expressed 
in  terms  of  some  power  (n)  of  the  pressure,  n  will  be  0  at  the 
minimum  point,  and  positive  and  increasing  as  the  pressure  rises 
from  there.  This  increase  is  shown  well  in  Table  III.  (calculated 
from  Table  II.  for  positive  discharge  only — the  negative  is 
too  uncertain).  Here  ni  is  calculated  from  the  values  of/ 
corresponding  to  76  and  40  centim.  of  mercury,  and  n^  for 
40  and  20  centim.  n^  is  in  every  case  less  than  n^. 
«  Kontgen,  'WiedemBim'B  Ele^^ricitdt,  vol.  iv.  {  682. 
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Needle. 

r. 

»'.• 

C 

0-7x10"^ 

1-6      „ 

1-88    „ 

403    ,. 

4-84     ,. 

(>52     „ 

711     ., 

7-83    ,. 

8-71     „ 

10-9      „ 

31-8      „ 

45-7      „ 

580      ,. 

400O      „ 

0-31 
042 
0-39 
0  48 
(148 
O'lO 
053 
0-49 
0-52 
0-52 
0-61 
0-69 
0-69 
[0-80] 

0-20 
0-36 
0-34 
0-35 
0-44 
0-39 
0-42 
0-38 
0-40 
046 
0-58 
0-61 
0-56 
0-72 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I  

J  

K 

L 

M 

N 

O 

X 

The  needle  marked  X  was  in  reality  a  steel  ball  used 
for  bicycle-bearings.  This  was  put  opposite  a  tin  disk  of 
6  centim.  diameter  at  a  distance  of  3*6  centim.  n  was  calcu- 
lated from  measurements  of  the  difference  of  potential  between 
ball  and  plate,  as/ could  not  be  measured.  The  values  of  n 
fit  m  well  with  the  rest,  (ni  was  calculated  in  this  case  from 
/at  40  and  60  centim.  mercury.) 

Now  pressure  alters  the  length  and  closeness  of  the  chains 
at  the  same  time  ;  but,  for  a  given  field-strength  at  a  point- 
surface,  alteration  in  curvature  gives  rise  to  alteration  of 
chain-length  only,  the  length  being  less  as  the  point  gets 
sharper.  Hence  at  a  sharp  point/ is  more  dependent  on  the 
length  of  the  chains  than  at  a  blunt  one ;  it  is  in  fact  nearer 
its  minimum  value,  and  n  is  consequently  less.  This,  too,  is 
shown  very  clearly  in  Table  III. 

A^  pretty  illustration  of  the  influence  of  point  curvature  on  n 
was  accidentally  met  with  in  the  case  of  needle  C.  In  getting 
it  into  the  apparatus  for  repetition  of  the  curves  obtained  witn 
it,  its  point  came  against  the  metal  box  and  was  flattened 
slightly  to  a  width  of  about  3*6  x  10"^  centim.  The  values  of 
n,  and  n^  obtained  from  it  after  this  were  respectively  0*42 
and  0*30,  instead  of  0*31  and  0*2  for  the  finer  point. 

Grotthuss  chains,  coupled  with  constant  atomic  charge,  are 
thus  well  able  to  explain  most  of  the  phenomena  described  in 
this  paper.  There  still  remains  one  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all — the  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  positive 
and  negative  discharge.  This  I  hope  to  discuss  in  connexion 
with  experiments  now  in  progress,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  well 
to  place  on  record  the  results  so  far  obtained. 
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Table  IV. 


, 

r. 

k. 

0    

0-7x10"^ 

1-6      „ 

403    „ 

4-84    „ 

6-52    „ 

7-11     „ 

7-83    „ 

8-71     .. 

10-9      „ 

31-8      ,. 

45-7      „ 

68-0      ., 

400-0      „ 

1-36 
1-42 
1-40 
1-2(5 
1-28 
1-23 
1-24 
1-32 
M3 
108 
0-94 
0-94 
0-83 

D    

F    

G    

H    

I     

J     

K    

L    

M   

N    

0  

X  

These  are  given  in  Table  IV.,  where  k  is  the  ratio  at  a  pres- 
sure of  20  centim.  of/ for  positive  discharge  to/ for  negative. 
The  ratio  shows  a  distinct  tendency  to  decrease  as  r  increases. 
It  is  almost  useless  to  give  values  at  higher  pressures  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  condition  of  the  point, 
and  the  great  effect  this  may  have  on  the  negative  discharge 
(Curves  III.) ;  but  the  ratio  is  distinctly  less  at  higher 
pressures  for  points  which  seemed  quite  clean  :  the  decrease 
of  k  at  70  centim.  mercury  varying  from  3  to  8  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  k  at  20  centim.  For  dirty  points  the  decrease 
may  reach  50  per  cent. 

Description  of  Apparatus. 

§  8.  The  electrometer  used  for  potential  measurements  was 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  one  designed  some  years 
ago,  for  absolute  measurement  of  much  smaller  quantities,  by 
Prof.  Minchin.  The  attracted  disk  is  suspended,  and  the  force 
of  attraction  measured  by  tilting  the  whole  instrument  until 
the  disk  falls  back  by  its  weight  to  a  fixed  point.  The  disk 
is  a  sheet  of  mica,  covered  on  one  side  with  tin-foil  and  metal- 
lically connected  with  the  case  of  the  instrument,  which  is  a 
tin  cylindrical  box  30  centim.  long  by  30  centim.  diameter. 
The  disk  hangs  just  outside  a  3-inch  hole  in  a  tin  screen  at 
one  end  of  the  case,  and  opposite  the  hole  inside  the  case  is 
an  adjustable  disk  of  tin  which  forms  the  attracting  plate. 
The  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument  may  be  varied  very  greatly 
by  altering  the  distance  between  this  plate  and  the  suspended 
disk.  This  arrangement  does  not  of  course  permit  of  absolute 
measurement,  but  it  was  thought  that  calibration  in  terms  of 
spark-lengths  was  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  work  in  hand. 
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The  same  principle  of  tilting  was  nsed  in  measuring  the 
attractions  on  the  needle-points  ;  the  needle  in  this  case  taking 
the  place  of  the  suspended  disk.  The  zero-position  was  deter- 
mined by  a  hair  in  the  eyepiece  of  a  microscope  through 
which  the  point  of  the  needle  was  observed  ;  the  latter  being 
at  the  centre  of  curvature  of  0  D  (fig.  1)  when  it  coincided 
with  the  hair.  The  needle  was  illuminated  by  small  windows 
in  T  (not  shown).     L  was  connected  to  the  Wimshurst ;  T  to 

Fig.l. 


T,  brass  tube  forming  body  of  instrument ;  length  10  centim.,  diameter 

6  centim. 
H,  tube  for  suspension-wire  G.    F,  ebonite  plug. 
M,  mica  disk  suspended  from  G,  carrying  light  metal  clip  B  holding 

needle  N. 
S,  tin  screen  soldered  into  T. 
K,  metal  cover,    E,  ebonite  cover. 
A  A,  ground  air-tight  joints,  greased. 
C  D,  spherical  metal  cup  to  be  electrified ;  C  D  =  3'3o  centim.,  radius 

ot  curvature  =  1*76  centim. 
P,  short  brass  tube  on  S ;  length  =  0*5  centim.,  diameter  =1'2  centim. 
Point  of  N  at  centre  of  curvatiure  of  CD.     Length  of  needle  projecting 

beyond  P  =  2  centim. 
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earth;  and  G  (t.  e.  N)  through  a  high-resistance  galvanometer 
to  earth,  the  indications  of  the  galvanometer  heing  therefore 
due  only  to  current  discharged  from  N.  A  much  larger 
instrument  constructed  on  the  same  lines  was  used  for  needle 
A  and  other  measurements.  The  hody  of  this  instrument  is 
a  tin  cylinder  43  centim.  long  (horizontally)  and  23  oentim. 
in  diameter.  The  needle  is  suspended  in  a  small  metal  box 
at  the  centre,  and  the  electrified  plate  is  supported  like  C  D 
(fig.  1)  from  one  end. 

The  tilting  is  effected  in  each  of  the  above  instruments  by 
fixing  them  to  a  brass  base,  provided  with  pivots  at  one  end 
and  a  vertical  micrometer-screw  with  large  divided  head  at 
the  other.     This  method  works  admirably. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  my  friend 
Mr.  F.  B.  Fawcett,  a  former  student  of  University  College, 
Bristol,  and  to  my  assistant  Mr.  J.  Quick,  for  much  careful 
help  in  carrying  out  the  measurements  described  in  this  paper. 
To  rrof.  Lodge  my  thanks  are  so  numerous  that  I  cannot 
express  them.  His  kindness,  both  by  word  and  by  deed,  has 
been  unceasing.  Indeed  but  for  him  this  paper  would  pro- 
bably never  have  been  written. 

Univeisity  College,  Bristol. 


XXXVII.  On  the  Relation  between  the  Density  and  Composition 
of  Dilute  Sulphuric  Add.     By  A.  W.  Rctgkbr,  F.R.S.^ 

SOME  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  examine  closely  Mr. 
Pickering's  method  of  detecting  breaks  in  curves  re- 
presenting the  results  of  experiments,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  controversy  on  the  subject  I  have  lately  reconsidered 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Pickering's  work  covers  a  wide  area,  and  he  cannot 
complain  if  those  who  study  his  method  devote  themselves 
particularly  to  some  one  application  of  it. 

I  have  specially  investigated  the  curve  which  expresses 
between  46  per  cent,  and  80  per  cent,  the  relation  at  18° 
between  the  percentage  strength  of  the  solution  and  the 
"  first  differential  '^  of  the  densities. 

This  was  chosen  on  two  grounds.  First,  because  it  in- 
cludes within  its  range  the  percentage  corresponding  to  the 
hydrate  which  Mr.  Pickering  has  isolated.  Secondly,  because, 
although  Mr.  Pickering  estimates  the  magnitude  of  the 
possible  error  of  observation  to  be  greater  at  18°  than  at 
other  temperatures,  the  agreement  between  his  curves  and 

•  Communicated  by  the  Author, 
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the  results  of  observation  appears  in  this  case  to  be  freer 
from  exceptional,  and  possibly  accidental^  causes  of  disturbance 
than  in  otners. 

I  have  therefore  tried  to  find  an  equation  which  will  express 
a  considerable  portion  of  this  curve  to  within  the  limits  of  the 
error  of  experiment. 

If  a  curve,  determined  from  isolated  points,  is  discontinuous, 
it  is  nevertheless  often  possible — though  perhaps  difficult — ^to 
express  it  by  a  moderately  simple  continuous  equation.  To 
do  this,  however,  terms  would  have  to  be  introduced  which 
express  the  rapid  chsjige  of  curvature  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  point  of  discontijiuity. 

My  equation,  however,  consists  of  three  parts,  which  are 
not  suited  to  turning  awkward  comers. 

The  lower  part  of  the  curve  is  nearly  a  straight  line.  The 
differences  between  the  ordinates  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
curve  and  those  of  this  line  are  very  accurately  in  geometrical 
progression. 

If  this  were  all,  the  equation  would  be  of  the  form 

y=sa+A^— erf'. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  middle  region  this  curve  lies 
a  little  below  that  given  by  experiment.  The  difference 
^adually  increases,  reaches  a  maximum,  and  dies  out ;  but 
the  change  is  very  gradual,  extends  over  a  considerable  range, 
and  does  not  in  the  least  suggest  discontinuity. 

To  make  the  two  curves,  given  by  observation  and  calcula- 
tion, fit,  I  have  introduced  a  term  which  makes  the  form  of 
the  equation 


n'  +  n'' 


A  curve  of  this  kind  has  in  all  seven  arbitrary  constants, 
for  if  we  change  the  origin  to  XqI/o  it  may  be  written 

IT  *  1^      .  W^ 

where 

In  the  following  Table  I  give  the  values  of  the  three 
terms,  a  +  biv,  cd',  and  m/(?i*  +  /i"'),  so  that  the  fact  that  no 
term  introduces  violent  and  sudden  changes  may  be  obvious. 

I  have  carried  out  the  calculations  to  one  place  further  than 
the  results  of  the  observations  are  given,  as  Mr.  Pickering 
uses  that  place  in  the  readings  from  his  smoothed  curve, 
given  in  Table  III.  of  his  paper  (Trans.  Chem.  Soc.,  March 
1890,  p-  145). 
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The  values  of  the  constants  are  as  follows  when  «=p— 61 
(^==  percentage)  : — 

a= 0-010957, 

7,=00001119, 

0=0-00006458, 

J=l-1925, 

m=0-00011, 

A=l, 

n=  ^6=1-348. 

Table  1. 

(ar=^-61.) 


V' 

{a-¥hx)xW. 

cd^xKf. 

m/(wx+»-x) 
XlO". 

dsjdp 
(calculated). 

80-54 

13144 

-2014 

11130 

8004 

13088 

-1845 

. 

11243 

79-48 

13025 

-1671 

11354 

7912 

12986 

-1569 

11416 

78-62 

12929 

-1439 

11490 

7711 

12760 

-1101 

1 

11660 

74-98 

12521 

-  757 

2 

11766 

7301 

12301 

-  636 

3 

11769 

7106 

12083 

-  380 

5 

11708 

6910 

11863 

-  269 

10 

11604 

67-12 

11642 

-  190 

17 

11469 

65-51 

11462 

-  143 

27 

11346 

65-12 

11418 

-  133 

30 

11315 

64-50 

11349 

-  120 

84 

11263 

6308 

11190 

-  93 

46 

11143 

6101 

10958 

-  65 

55 

10948 

58-94 

10726 

-  46 

46 

10727 

57-94 

10615 

-  38 

38 

10615 

56-89 

10497 

-  31 

30 

10496 

54-89 

10273 

-  22 

17 

10268 

52-91 

10052 

-  15 

10 

10tM7 

50-91 

9828 

-  11 

5 

9822 

48-91 

9604 

-   8 

3 

9599 

46-94 

1 

9,'J84 

-   5 

2 

9:J81 

Before  comparing  these  numbers  with  Mr.  Pickering's 
experimental  results  it  is  convenient  to  deduce  from  his 
Taole  II.  the  values  of  ds/dp  given  by  his  own  smoothed 
curve.  This  can  be  done  with  fair  accuracy  for  the  greater 
number  of  points. 

The  following  Table  proves  that  for  a  large  part  of  the 
curve  the  "  second  difiFerential '' at  any  point  is  to   within  5 
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in  the  last  place  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  corresponding 
quantities  given  for  two  other  points  of  which  the  abscissae  {p) 
differ  by  equal  amounts  from  that  of  the  point  in  question. 

Thus  the  value  of  dPsjdp^  at  80*5  per  cent,  is-  the  mean  of 
the  values  at  81 '5  per  cent,  and  79*5  per  cent. 

"Table  IT. 


p- 

$x^<^- 

Mean. 

1 

f,XlO'. 
dp' 

Mean. 

81-5 

-370 

,     610 

102 

99 

80-5 

-290 

-290 

1    69-5 

105 

102* 

79-5 

-210 

-215 

!    58-5 

102 

105 

78-5 

-140 

-135 

57-5 

105 

102 

77-5 

-  60 

56-5 

102 

107 

76-5 

-  80 

55-5 

110 

105 

76-5 

-  50 

-  45 

64-5 

108 

111 

74-5 

-  10 

53-5 

112 

im> 

73-6 

—  10 

52-5 

no 

72-6 

+    2 

61-5 

710 

53 

50-5 

69-0 

61 

62 

490 

111 

670 

72 

70 

47-0 

105 

104 

650 

80 

83 

•     450 

98 

96 

630 

94 

91 

,     430 

88 

*  The  difference  of  the  two  talues  of  dsldp^  from  which  this  number  ib  ob- 
tained, is  127.  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  discrepancy  is  due  to  a  mistake  or 
to  the  supposed  existence  of  a  point  of  discontinuity. 

The  intervals  from  which  these  mean  values  are  calculated 
are  at  least  twice  as  great  as  those  which  have  to  be  used  in 
deducing  values  of  dsjdp  at  points  intermediate  to  those  given. 
Hence  the  errors  introduced  are  not  likely  to  exceed  2  or  3 
in  the  last  place. 

I  have  therefore  deduced  from  the  numbers  in  Mr.  Picker- 
ing's Table  II.  the  readings  on  his  curves  at  the  points 
corresponding  to  his  experiments. 

In  the  following  Table  III.,  Pq  and  [-,- J   are  the  values  of 

these  quantities  given  in  Mr.  Pickering's  Table  III.     The 

percentage  at  the  experimental  points  is  />,  andj[?^=  (p  •\-p^ji. 

The  second  differential  at ;?„,  is  calculated  from  my  Table  II. 

i\\>  and  by  means  of  this  the  value 
of  -r-  at  jt>  is  deduced. 


dp 


,,d^s 


Thus,  to  give  an  example.    If  the  values  of  -r-^at  80*5  per 
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cent,  and  79'5  per  cent,  are  —290  and  —210  respectively,  at 
80-27  per  cent. 

/^\    =-210-80x0-77= -272. 
.-.   Since  at  80  per  <»nt.(^)  =  11230, 

at  80-54  per  cent.  (^)=  11280-272  x  0-54 
=  11230-147  =  11083. 
Table  III. 


Po' 

\dp)o 

Pm- 

(S).- 

P- 

ds 
dp 

80 

11230 

80-27 

-272 

80-54 

11083 

n 

8002 

-252 

80-04 

11220 

79 

11440 

79-24 

-191 

79-48 

11349 

^j 

79-06 

-179 

79-12 

11419 

78 

11580 

78-31 

-125 

7862 

11503 

70 

11645 

70-53 

+  55 

7106 

11703 

H8 

11523 

68-55 

63 

69-10 

1155»2 

60 

11380 

66-56 

74 

0712 

11463 

04 

11220 

64-75 

82 

65-51 

11^43 

^^ 

64-56 

83 

65-12 

ll;U3 

•• 

64-25 

a5 

64-50  ' 

11262 

62 

11033 

02-54 

96 

6308 

11137 

00 

10830 

60-50 

103 

6101 

loa'H 

58 

10602 

58-47 

102 

58-94 

10098 

57 

10497 

57-47 

\m 

57-94 

10590 

50 

10395 

f)6-44 

102 

56-89 

10488 

54 

10177 

54-44 

108 

54-89 

10273 

52 

9955 

52-45 

110 

52-91 

10056 

48 

9503 

48-45 

109 

48-91 

9602 

40 

9293 

46-47 

103 

46-94 

9390 

It  remains  to  compare  the  two  sets  of  values  given  by  my 
single  curve  and  Mr.  Pickering's  five  curves  respectively  witt 
his  experimental  numbers. 

In  doing  so  we  must  remember  what  the  estimated  experi- 
mental error  is.  Mr.  Pickering  regards  the  possible  error  in 
the  determination  of  a  density-  as  =0'000008  =  €  say.  Hence 
the  possible  error  of  ds/dp  is  2e/8,  where  S  is  the  difference 
between  the  percentages  of  the  two  points  from  which  it  is 
determined.  In  general  S=2,  so  that  the  error  of  ds/dp  is 
+  0*000008.  The  experiments  at  18°  (which  are  alone  treated 
of  in  this  paper)  are  supposed  to  bo  less  accurate  than  the 
others,  but  Mr.  Pickering  does  not  think  that  the  error  of  expe- 
riment reaches  twice  the  above  value*.     He  admits  that  the 

«  It  musty  however,  be  remembered  that  the  18^  curve  was  chosen 
as  the  abnormal  errors  appear  to  be  fewer  and  less  than  in  other  cases. 
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curves  prove  that  errors  do  exist  of  larger  amounts  than  these, 
especially  where  the  two  points  used  in  calculating  ds/dp  were 
found  from  different  solutions.  I  'think,  therefore,  that  I  shall 
be  expressing  his  views  if  I  say  that  he  regards  the  normal 
limit  of  error  in  the  present  set  of  experiments  as  <  16  x  10"" 
and  >  8  X  10*"",  when  the  interval  between  the  points  used  in 
finding  ds/dp  is  2  per  cent.  The  estimated  maximum  error 
calculated  on  this  basis  is  shown  in  the  ioUowing  Table : — 

Table  IV. 


-^XW- 

dp"" 

Deduced 

Maximum  error 

p- 

from 

Pickering's 

numbers. 

iS— . 

7-«. 

estimated 
numerically 

1 .._ 

Observed. 

Oaloulated 
from 

». 

formula. 
11130 

r- 

+  13 

less  than 

greausr 
than 

80-54 

11117 

11083 

-34 

30 

15 

80-04 

11251 

11243 

11*220 

-  8 

-31 

15 

8 

79-48 

11400 

11354 

11349 

-46 

-51 

32 

16 

7912 

11412 

11416 

11419 

-  4 

+  7 

19 

10 

78-62 
77-11 

11426 
11673 

11490 

mm 

11^3 

+64 

77 

43 
14 

22 

7 

-13 

74-98 

11763 

11766 

+  13 

16 

8 

7301 
71-06 

11767 
11708 

11769 
11708 

11703 

+  2 

... 

16 
15 

8 

1 

0 

-  5 

8 

69-10 

11595 

11604 

11592 

+  9 

-  3 

16                8 

6712 

11467 

11469 

11463 

+  2 

-  4 

16 

8        1 

65-51 

11311 

11346 

11343 

+35 

+33 

26 

13 

66-12 

11320 

11315 

11313 

-  5 

-  7 

16 

8 

64-60 

11335 

11263 

11262 

-72 

-73 

41 

20 

6308 

11J27 

11143 

11137 

+16 

+  10 

15 

8 

61-01 

10936 

10948 

10934 

+12 

-  2 

15 

8 

68-94 
57-94 

10731 
10602 

10727 
10616 

10698 
10596 

-  4 

-33» 

15      1          8 
7                4 

+13 

-  6 

56-89 

10466 

10496 

10488 

+30 

+22 

16 

8 

54-89 

10275 

10268 

10273 

-  7 

-  2 

16 

8 

52-91 
50-91 

10054 
9811t 

10047 
9822 

10055 

-  7 

+  1 

16 
16 

8 

+11 

8 

48-91 

9599 

9599 

96(K2 

0 

+"3 

16 

8        , 

46-94 

9382 

9381 

9390 

-  1 

+  8 

16      1          8 

d»* 


*  This  error  may  be  due  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  value  of  ^  at 


this  point. 


IS  point. 

t  This  is  given  in  Mr.  Pickering's  Table  I.  as  982. 

In  studying  this  Table  one  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
'  The  last  figure  in  all  the  columns  is  doubtful.     In  order  to 
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obtain  it  I  have  had  to  carry  Mr.  Pickering's  own  calculation 
of  <he  value  of  dsjdp  from  his  experiment  to  a  place  beyond 
that  at  which  he — very  properly  in  my  opinion — stopped. 

In  the  third  column  (/8)  the  last  figure  is  affected — ^in  the 
case  of  the  higher  percentages — by  the  third  decimal  in  the 
percentages,  which  1  have  ignored.  The  error  thus  committed 
is,  however,  small. 

As  regards  the  fourth  column  {7),  small  errors  may  be 
introduced  into  the  last  place  by  the  method  of  calculation. 

If,  then,  we  discard  the  last  place  and  express  each  value  of 
/8— a  and  7— a  in  terms  of  the  number  of  units  in  the  last 
place  but  one  to  which  it  most  nearly  approximates,  we  get 
the  following  Table,  in  which,  for  brevity,  the  values  of  p 
and  signs  are  omitted  : — 

Table  V. 


/3-«. 

r-« 

/3-». 

r-«- 

/3-«. 

7-«. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

(?) 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

5# 

5 

0 

0 

3* 

2 

0 

1 

3« 

3 

1 

0 

6* 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

7* 

7 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

It  is  evident  from  this  Table  that,  taking  a  broad  iiew  of 
the  relative  claims  of  one  continuous  or  five  discontinuous 
curves  to  represent  the  results,  there  is  not  much  to  choose 
between  them. 

There  are  five  points  (marked  with  asterisks)  at  which 
both  systems  indicate  large  errors.  These  are  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  at  most  of  them  the  differences  between 
the  values  of  jt?  by  means  of  which  dsjdp  was  calculated  were 
unusually  small.  At  all  of  them  also  the  two  points  required 
were  obtained  by  means  of  different  solutions,  so  that  sources 
of  error  not  included  in  Mr.  Pickering's  estimate  of  the 
maximum  affected  the  results. 

These  points  Mr.  Pickering  regards  as  abnormal.  I  will 
therefore  neglect  them,  only  remarking  that  if  sources  of  error 
of  such  magnitude  are  introduced  by  a  change  in  the  funda- 
mental solution  from  which  the  mixtures  are  made  up,  similar 
unreckoned  errors  may  be  introduced  in  the  process  of  form- 
ing the  individual  mixtures.  An  inspection  of  the  curves  at 
8°,  28°,  and  30°  confirms  this  suspicion. 
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Omitting  these  points,  however,  the  next  most  striking  fact 
is  that  the  values  of  7— a  are  large  for  the  two  largest  per- 
centages, viz.  80*54  per  cent,  and  80*04  per  cent.     This  is  not 

ds 
a  mistake.     The  value  of  -j-  x  10*  at  80  per  cent,  is  given  in 

Mr.  Pickering's  Table  III.  as  11230,  and  the  numerical  value 
of  ds/dp  diminishes  aa  p  increases.  The  observed  value  at 
80*04  per  cent.,  11251,  must  therefore  necessarily  be  a  great 
deal  too  large. 

If,  then,  we  omit  the  abnormal  points  (marked  with  aste- 
risks) and  confine  ourselves  to  those  for  which  I  have  been 
able  to  calculate  7— at,  we  find  that,  out  of  14  points,  errors  of 
appreciable  magnitude  (to  this  order  of  approximation)  occur 
eight  times  when  my  curve  is  used  ana  seven  times  when 
Mr.  Pickering's  five  curves  are  employed;  the  sum  of  the 
errors  in  the  first  case  is  9  and  in  the  second  11. 

For  my  own  part  I  think  this  result  is  sufficient  to  show 
that,  in  attempting  to  discriminate  between  representations  of 
the  experiments  under  consideration,  Mr.  Pickering  is  dealing 
with  quantities  less  than  the  error  of  experiment. 

The  same  conclusion  is  supported  by  a  study  of  Table  IV., 
if  we  admit  that  figures  in  the  last  place  are  trustworthy. 

It  is  evident  that  my  own  results  in  the  column  /8— «  could 
be  a  little  improved.  Positive  errors  are  the  more  numerous, 
and  to  make  positive  and  negative  errors  balance  we  should  have 
to  subtract  2  from  all  the  figures  in  that  column.  Hence  it 
would  have  been  better  to  choose  for  the  constant  a  the  value 
0-010955  instead  of  0-010957.  I  have  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  rewrite  the  Tables  te  introduce  this  small  correction. 

The  only  point  that  I  can  see  in  Mr.  Pickering's  favour  is 
that,  if  we  omit  the  points  at  80*54  per  cent,  and  80'04  per  cent., 
and  if  we  omit  the  points  which  I  have  called  abnormal  at 
which  the  errors  are  large,  the  errors  obtained  from  his  curves 
are  kept  more  nearly  within  the  limit  0*000008  than  in  the 
case  of  those  obtained  by  myself. 

I  do  not  press  the  point  that  the  maximum  error  in  this 
case  is  admittedly  larger  than  0*000008,  but  I  must  insist  that 
it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  errors  so  large  as  those  at  the 
abnormal  points  exist,  and  that  there  are  none  larger  than  the 
estimated  amount  elsewhere. 

Why,  for  instance,  are  we  te  admit  an  error  of  22,  or  three 
times  the  lower  Umit  te  the  maximum  error,  at  56*89  per 
cent.,  and  insist  that  an  error  of  16,  which  is  only  twice  the 
same  limit,  is  impossible  at  63*08  per  cent.  ?  If  w^e  do  make 
this  extremely  improbable  assumption,  it  is  of  course  possible 
to  reduce  the  errors  thus  arbitrarily  picked  out  by  making  the 
curve  discontinuous. 
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Thns,  if  between  53  and  58  we  suppose  the  terms 
]12-5(;?-53)}xlO-» 

to  be  added  to  the  equation,  the  calculated  values  from  53  to 
58  become 

10059,     10270,     10488,    and  10602, 
which  make  the  values  of /3— a 

5,     -5,     +22,     and  0. 

These  are  about  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  corresponding 
values  of  7— a,  and,  except  at  tne  abnormal*  point,  are  less 
than  0-000008. 

Why  the  large  difference  matters  so  little  and  the  small 
differences  are  so  important  I  do  not  know,  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  Mr.  Pickering  has  been  performing  with  a  ruler  an 
operation  analogous  to  that  I  have  here  performed  by  modi- 
fying a  formula. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  perform  the  same  operation  over 
other  ranges.  Thus,  taking  the  percentages  in  round  num- 
bers, and  subtracting  from  the  part  of  the  curve  between  65 
and  54  terms  given  by 

^  1  +  2-6  (60 -j9)2}xl0-«, 
we  get  the  numbers  in  the  following  Table : — 


p- 

Correction 
term. 

dp 

/3-«. 

63 

-24 

11119 

-8 

61 

-  4 

10944 

+8 

59 

-  4 

10723 

-8 

68 

-11 

10604 

+2 

57 

-24 

10472 

+6 

The  tenths  of  a  per  cent,  omitted  might  affect  the  last 
figures  to  the  extent  of  one  unit ;  but  the  Table  proves  that  it 
is  possible  by  such  devices  to  bring  even  the  point  at  56*89 
per  cent,  into  line  with  those  near  to  it  to  within  limits  which 
are  admittedly  less  than  the  error  of  experiment.  A  group 
of  points  from  64  to  74  per  cent,  shows  errors  no  larger  than 
Mr.  Pickering's  from  59  to  71  per  cent.  Such  a  method  of 
treating  the  results,  whether  the  instrument  be  a  ruler  or  a 
formula,  appears  to  me  unjustifiable. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  larger  differences  between  obser- 

«  It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Pickering  does  not  apply  this  term 
to  these  points,  though  he  appears  to  regard  them  as  exceptional. 
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nation  ancl  calculation  are  really  due  to  errors.  They  occur 
in  two  instances,  at  all  events,  in  pairs  having  opposite  signs. 
One  of  these  is  near  79  per  cent.,  the  other  near  65  per  cent. 
They  are  precisely  what  might  be  expected  if  from  any  cause 
one  density  was  more  than  usually  erroneous.  Is  it  not  likely 
that  other  minor  errors  are  to  be  explained  in  a  similar  way  ? 

Mr.  Pickering  appears  to  me  to  be  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
If  we  assume  we  larger  values  of  the  maximum  error  to  be 
correct,  then  the  vmlues  offi^m  are  for  the  most  part  (except 
at  the  abnormal  points)  so  well  within  the  limits  of  the  error 
«f  experiment  that  the  whole  discussion  resolves  itself  (even 
from  his  point  of  view)  into  a  controversy  about  matters  less 
than  the  error  of  experiment.  If  the  lower  limit  is  adopted, 
then  he  must  explain  why,  when  at  64*50  per  cent,  the  value 
of  7— «  is  some  three  and  a  half  times  greater  than  the  esfi*- 
mated  maximum  error,  the  theory  of  discontinuity  is  required 
to  account  for  the  much  smaller  discrepancies  found  elsewhere. 

Horizontal  lines  are  drawn  in  Table  IV.  at  the  points  where 
Mr.  Pickering  believes  that  there  are  breaks  in  the  continnity 
of  the  curve.  The  differences  )3 — «  show  no  sign  of  regularity 
in  these  intervals,  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude  as  the  estimated  error  of  experiment ;  and  any 
argument  which  eould  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  they 
eKceed  the  lower  values  which  nay  be  assigned  to  it  is  neu* 
tralized  by  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  they  unquestionably 
exceed  the  largest  limits  Mr.  Pickering  has  specifically  men- 
tioned. Finally,  to  obtain  the  last  place  it  has  been  necessary 
to  strain  the  calculations,  and  to  carry  them  in  some  instances 
to  a  place  further  than  Mr.  Pickering  himself  has  done.  If 
therefore  we  adopt  the  sahr  course  of  neglecting  figures 
<  10~^,  the  continuous  equation  expresses  the  facts  at  least 
as  well  as  the  five  discontinuous  curves. 

It  is  of  course  logically  open  to  Mr.  Pickering  to  claim  that 
his  case  is  not  disproved  until  a  process  similar  to  that  which 
I  have  adopted  has  been  successfully  applied  in  a  much  larger 
number  of  instances.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  can  only 
reply  that  I  think  my  result  places  him  in  ihe  position  a£ 
having  to  prove  a  n^ative,and  that  I  certainly  cannot  under- 
take to  devote  myself  to  the  multinlication  of  such  evidence. 

I  have  before  stated  that  I  think  that  the  curves  in  some 
{>arts — if  not  discontinuous — have  peculiar  features  which 
snggOMt  special  physical  causes.  Thus  between  84  and 
94  per  cent  they  are  obviously  nearly  straight  lines.  My 
doubts  have  always  had  reference  to  the  minor  changes  of 
curvature  4md  to  the  use  of  the  ruler  in  detecting  them.  They 
are  confirmed  by  the  above  investigation. 

Fhil.  Mag.  8.  5.  Vol.  32.  No,  196.  Sept.  1891.  Y 
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XXXVIII.  Note  on  the  Theory  of  the  Solitary  Wave. 
By  Sir  G.  G.  Stokbs*. 

IN  a  paoer  on  the  Solitary  Wave  by  Mr.  J.  McCowan, 
printed  in  the  July  number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
for  a  copy  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  author, 
he  refers  to  a  conclusion  vrhich  I  advanced  in  u  paper  written 
long  since,  and  reprinted  full  ten  years  ago,  according  to  which 
a  solitary  wave  could  not  be  propagated  without  change 
of  form.  As  I  have  known  for  the  last  ten  years  that  tnis 
conclusion  was  erroneous,  and  have  published  a  paper  in 
which  the  motion  of  a  uniformly  propagated  solitary  wave 
was  considered,  I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  it;  but  it  may 
be  well  to  point  out  the  true  source  of  the  error,  respecting 
which  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  McCowan. 

While  the  first  volume  of  my  (Collected  Papers  was  going 
through  the  press,  I  was  led  to  the  conclusion  (see  p.  227) 
that  3ie  highest  possible  waves  of  the  oscillatory  kind  (the 
motion  being  irrotational)  presented  a  form  in  which  the 
crests  came  to  wedges  of  120°.  On  reflecting  on  tiie  applica-^ 
tion  of  this  to  very  long  waves  propagated  in  water  of  which 
the  depth  is  small  compared  with  the  length  of  wave,  I  was 
led  to  perceive  that  tne  conclusion  above  mentioned  was 
erroneous,  and  also  that  the  source  of  the  error  was  that  it 
was  not  suiBoient,  even  though  a  solitary  wave  were  very 
long,  to  treat  it  as  indefinitely  long,  and  consequently  to  take 
the  horizontal  velocity  as  the  same  from  the  surface  to  the 
bottom.  On  speaking  on  the  subject  to  Lord  Buyleigh,  he 
referred  me  to  the  previous  papers  on  the  solitary  wave  by 
M.  Boussinesq  and  nimself,  witn  which  I  was  not  at  the  time 
acquainted.  The  conclusion  of  a  supplement  to  my  paper  on 
oscillatory  waves,  which  forms  the  last  article  in  vol.  i.,  shows 
that  I  was  then  fully  alive  to  the  possibility  of  the  propagation 
of  a  solitary  wave  without  change  ;  and  in  a  short  paper  en- 
titled "On  the  highest  wave  of  uniform  propagation  (Pre- 
liminary notice),"  read  before  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society  in  1883,  and  printed  in  the  Proceedings  (vol.  iv. 
p.3()l),I  have  indicated  a  new  method,  depending  on  a 
process  of  trial  and  error,  for  determining  numerically  the 
circumstances  of  uniform  propagation  of  waves,  whether  of 
the  oscillatory  or  solitary  class,  more  especially  in  the  extreme 
case  in  whicn  the  crest  comes  to  a  wedge  of  120^,  so  that  the 
wave  is  on  the  point  of  beginning  to  break. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  McCowan  either  that  the  form  of 

expansion  which  I  used  is  inadmissible,  or  that  the  form  which 

he  proposes  at  p.  58  to  substitute,  that  of  a  series  involving 

exponentials  in  which  the  coefficient  of  s  in  the  index  is 

♦  Gommanicated  by  the  Author. 
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real,  is  (at  least  for  my  purpose)  admissible.  It  is  not  true 
that  a  non-periodic  function  of  x  cannot  be  expressed  by 
means  of  periodic  functions;  for  example,  the  non-periodic 
function  e''^  may  be  expanded  in  the  definite  integral 


^^••cos2flM7.rfa, 


each  element  of  which  is  p.iriodic.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
form  of  expansion  proposed  by  Mr.  McCowan  is  (at  least  for 
my  purpose)  inadiuissible,  on  account  of  the  discontinuity  of 
the  expression. 

I  will  now  mention  more  pai-ticularly  the  step  which  led 
me  to  a  wrong  conclusion.  It  is  easily  shown  that  in  a  very 
long  wave  propagated  in  water  the  depth  of  which  is  small 
compared  with  the  length  of  the  wave,  the  horizontal  velocity 
is  nearly  the  same  from  the  bottom  to  the  suriace  for  any 
vertical  section  of  the  wave  made  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  <ir  propagation.  For  a  given  depth  of  water  and 
maximum  height  of  wave,  this  is  so  much  the  more  nearly 
true  as  the  length  of  the  wave  is  greater.  The  horizontal 
velocity  tends  indefinitely  towards  constancy  from  top  to 
bottom  as  the  length  of  the  wave  increases  indefinitely.  jNow 
Sir  George  Airy  has  shown  that  for  a  wave  in  which  we  may 
suppose  tne  particles  in  a  veitical  plane  to  remain  always  in  a 
vertical  plane,  as  they  must  do  if  the  horizontal  velocity  is  the 
same  from  top  to  bottom,  the  form  of  the  wave  must  gradually 
change  as  it  progresses.  It  might  seem  therefore  that,  how- 
ever small  we  take  the  height  of  a  wave  at  the  highest  point, 
we  have  only  to  muke  the  wave  long  enough  and  Airy's  inves« 
tigation  will  apply,  and  the  wave  will  change  its  form  in  time 
as  it  travels  along.  Now  in  the  solitary  wave  of  llussell,  the 
lower  the  wave,  the  longer  it  is  ;  and  therefore  it  might  seem 
as  if  we  had  only  to  make  tlie  wave  low  enough  and  long 
enough  and  the  length  would  be  so  great  that  Airy's  investi- 
gation would  apply,  and  the  form  would  change,  though 
slowly. 

The  answer  to  this  is  that,  however  small  we  take  the 
height,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  increase  the  length  indefinitely. 
There  is  in  fact  a  relation  between  the  height  and  the  length 
in  a  solitary  wave  which  can  be  propagated  uniformly,  which, 
though  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  length  becomes  infinite 
when  the  height  becomes  infinitely  small,  nevertheless  forbids 
us  for  a  given  height,  however  small,  to  increase  the  length 
indefinitely. 

The  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  solitary  wave  of  uniform 
propagation  is  so  far  established  by  my  investigation  relating 
to  oscillatory  waves,  as  that  it  is  made  to  depend  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  infinite  series  by  which  the  circumstances  of  tiie 
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motion  of  oscillatorj  waves  is  expressed  must  remain  con-' 
Tergent  nntil  the  lieight  is  so  far  increased  that  the  ontlioe 

rients  a  singnlar  point,  namely  the  wedge  of  120^.  If  this 
conceded,  we  hare  only  to  make  the  wave-length  (in  the 
sense  of  the  distance  from  crest  to  crest,  not  in  tnat  of  the 
distance  from  the  point  where  one  of  the  swells  begins  to 
where  it  ceases  to  m  sensible)  infinite,  in  order  to  pass  to  the 
case  of  a  solitary  wave  uniformly  propagated. 

XXXIX.  Notices  respecting  New  Books. 
(i.)  A  Treatise  on  Trigonometry,  (Fifth  edition,  pp.  fiii-|-160.) 
(ii.)  A  Treatise  on  Algebra,  (Second  edition,  pp.  viii-f  412.) 
(iii.)  Logarithmie  Table:  (Third  edition,  pp.  9(5.) 
rpHESE  are  three  works,  (i.)  and  (ii.)  written  by  Profs.  Oliver, 
•^  Wait,  and  Jones,  of  CcHrneli  University,  and  (lii.)  arranged  by 
the  last-named  gentleman,  who  has  recentlv  been  on  a  visit  to  this 
country  with  a  view,  we  believe,  to  the  preparation  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  Tables,  (i.)  is  an  excellent  practical  treatise  oa  both 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  ^  After  eight  years'  use  in  the 
class-rooms  the  book  has  been  wholly  rewritten."  The  aim  in  the 
revision  has  been  to  make  the  book  ^  simpler  and  more  attrsctive 
as  a  text-book,  and  to  make  it  more  thorough  and  exhaustive  as  a 
treatise.^  The  ue>y  matter  is  thus  noticed: — (1)  AppJieations  of 
Trigonometry  to  surveying,  astronomy,  and  navigation.  (2)  The 
extension  of  the  notion  of  directed  lines,  and  the  introduction  of 
such  other  conventions,  particularly  of  directed  surfaces,  as  help 
to  interpret  algebraic  symbols  by  geometric  magnitudes,  and  thus 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  study  of  matfannatical  physics. 
(3)  The  discussion  of  the  general  triangle,  plane  and  spherical. 
There  is  no  lack  of  admirably  drawn  %ures,  and  often  the  same 
principle  is  illustrated  by  several  figures ;  when  this  is  the  case, 
"  the  iirst  Hgure  is  easiest  followed ;  the  others  help  the  reader  to 
see  the  generality  of  the  principle  and  of  the  proof."  The  text  is 
ecmcise  without  being  obscure.  *^Only  the  main  Hues  of  the  sub- 
ject are  developed ;  collateral  matters  are  outlit>ed  in  the  examples 
and  left  for  the  student  to  work  out  for  himself."  The  authors 
have  freely  used  English  text-books  as  well  as  American  ones,  and 
largely  drawn  upon  Senate-rHouse  Examination-papers.  It  is  a 
work  especially  adapted  for  practical  students.  There  is  a  copious 
Index  of  reference. 

(ii.)  This  editiM>n  appears  to  be  almost,  if  not  ^uite,  identical 
with  the  firdt  edition,  which  we  commended  some  few  years  since 
in  our  Magazine. 

(iii.)  is  a  very  handy  collection  of  most  useful  Tables.  There  is 
an  explanation  of  the  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  work,  and  on  the 
title-page  there  is  the  promise  of  a  dollar  for  the  first  notice  of 
every  error  in  the  Tables. 

The  same  three  writers  promise  a  text-book  in  Algebra  whose  de- 
finitions and  statements  of  principles  are  clear  and  precise,  and  whose 
proofs  are  rigorous  and  so  simple  that  any  diligent  pupil  can  read  it 
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c^Qy.  The  tifcie  is  <' A  Drill-book  in  Algebra.''  The  authors  are  the 
publishers  of  their  works,  which  are  well  printed  and  sold  at  a  low 
price.  Those  we  have  noticed  above  are  excellent  of  their  kind, 
and  are  evidently  written  by  men  who  are  experienced  in  teaching 
young  men  of  ordinary  ability. 

The  Number- System  of  Algebra  treated  Theoretically  and  Historically. 
By  Henry  B.  Fiwh,  Fh.D,  (Boston  and  New  York :  Leach, 
bhewell,  and  Sanborn;  pp.  z-f  131.) 

We  simply  call  attention  to  this  small  work,  which  presents  in  a 
readable  form  much  of  what  is  given  in  the  larger  works  of  Hankei 
(Complexe  Zahltnsystemen\  M.  Cantor  {Vorlesungen  uber  die 
Gescfiichte  der  MathematiJc\  Weierstrass,  Thomee,  and  other  Conti- 
nental writers  on  the  nature  of  the  number-concept  and  the 
number-system  of  Algebra.  The  discussion  follows  the  sam^  lines, 
in  the  main,  as  the  author's  previous  pamplilet  *  On  the  Forms  of 
^'  umbers  arising  in  Common  Algebra.' 

A  Treatise  on  Plane  Trigonometry.  By  E.  W.  HoBSOif.  (Cam- 
bridge: University  Press,  1891 ;  pp.  xvi-t-356.) 
ThJ9  gratification  we  have  derived  from  a  perusal  of  this  work  is 
akin  to  that  we  felt  on  reading  Cbrystal's  ^Algebra.'  The  thorough- 
ness and  yet  withal  the  freshness  with  >»hich  our  author  has 
treated  his  subject  puts  his  book  in  the  first  rank  of  Mathematical 
publications  lately  issued  by  the  University  Press.  The  theory  of 
the  circular  functions  is  treated  from  the  modern  point  of  view, 
and  yet  the  elementary  parts  are  worked  out  in  suliicient  detail 
for  students  '*  whose  range  of  reading  is  to  be  more  limited  "  than 
that  of  those  readers  to  whom  the  work  is  primarily  addressed. 
It  is  pre-eminently  a  strong  book,  and  will  be  of  prime  value  to 
advanced  University  men,  who  will  find  the  principles  of  the  theory 
of  Complex  Quantities  clearly  discussed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  the  *Algebra'  above  referred  to.  Even  in  the  most  recent  works 
Analytical  Trigonometry  '*has  been  too  frequently  presented  to 
the  student  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  Euler,  bt^fore  the 
researches  of  Cauchy,  Abel,  Gauss,  and  others  had  placed  the  use 
of  imaginary  quantities,  and  especially  the  theory  of  infinite  series 
and  products,  where  real  or  complex  quantities  are  involved,  on  a 
firm  scientiBc  basis."    There  are  eighteen  chapters  in  all. 

In  a  short  chapter  (ii.)  the  method  of  projections  is  introduced, 
and  this  methoa  is  subsequently  e&ctively  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  definitions  of  the  circular  functions  employed  by 
I>e  Morgan  (see  *  Double  Algebra  \  These  definitions  appear  to 
the  author  to  be  *'  those  from  which  the  fundamental  properties  of 
the  functions  may  be  most  easily  deduced  in  such  a  way  that  the 
proofs  may  be  quite  general,  in  that  they  apply  to  angles  of  all 
magnitudes.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  method  exhibits  the  formula 
for  the  sine  and  cosine  of  the  sum  of  two  angles,  in  the  simplest 
light,  merely  as  the  expression  of  the  fact  that  the  projection  of 
the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  on  any  straight  line  in 
its  plane  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  projections  of  the  sides  on  the 
eame  line."    The  periodicity  of  these  functions  is  clearly  shown. 
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and  some  space  is  given  to  their  graphical  representation.  We* 
then  have  (iv.)  the  addition  and  subtraction  formuls  for  func- 
tions of  two  or  more  angles,  and  (t.)  the  functions  of  sub- 
multiple  angles.  The  next  chapter  (Yl.)  is  to  our  mind  the  most 
valuable  of  the  elementary  chapters  for  readers  for  [Scholarship 
papers.  The  collection  of  worked-out  examples  will  be  of  material 
use  to  such  readers  on  account  of  the  many  beautiful  artifices  used 
in  their  solution.  At  a  somewhat  earlier  ntage  than  is  u^ual,  Mr. 
Hobson  discusses  (vii.)  the  expansion  of  functions  of  multiple 
angles.  He  does  so  because  *'  they  are  merely  algebraical  conse- 
quences of  the  addition  theorems.**  In  viii.  and  ix.  the  reader  is 
introduced  to  the  relations  between  the  circular  functions  and 
circular  measure  of  an  angle  and  the  formation  of  Trigouometrical 
Tables,  it  being  assumed  at  this  latter  sta^e  that  the  student  haM 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  logarithms  from  some  work  on  Algebra 

Properties  of  triangles  and  quadrilaterals  occupy  chapters  x.,  xi., 
III.  These  are  treateJ  in  some  detail,  references  to  the  modern 
geometry  of  the  triangles  being  in  the  main  purposely  excluded. 

The  Analytical  side  of  the  subject  occupies  chapters  xiii.  to  the 
end.  In  xiii.  is  an  account,  \\ith  applications,  of  complex  quan- 
tities, which  is  preliminary  to  the  (perhaps)  distinctive  feature  of 
Mr.  Hobeon's  book — the  rigorous  discussion  of  the  theory  of  infinite 
series.  The  corresponding  portion  in  Mr.  Hobson's  Eiicyc.  Brit, 
article  has  recently  elicited  commendation  from  Prof.  Chryt'tal,  and 
the  work  before  us,  we  believe,  presents  the  prooi'sin  even  f  uUerdetail. 

The  exponential  function,  and  what  the  author  calls  the 
"  generalized  logarithm  "  ("  the  doubly  infinite  series  of  values  of 
the  logarithm  of  a  quantity"),  form  the  subject-matter  of  xv. ; 
hyperbolic  functions  of  xvi. ;  infinite  products  of  xvii. ;  and  the 
closing  chapter  gives  a  proof  of  the  irrationality  of  ir,  with  other 
applications  of  continued  fractions  to  the  subject.  We  have  noted 
few  errors:  p.  83,  line  4,  for  h  read  6;  p.  103,  line  4, /or  (29) 
read  40  which  depends  on  (29)  of  §  49  ;  p.  123,  line  15, /or  second 
sine  read  tan«;  p.  132,  line  7  up,  for  (7)  rfod  (11);  p.  311, 
line  10  up, /or  sin(A*— ly)  in  denominator  read  l-os (a: —ly).  There 
is  a  beautiful  and  numerous  collection  of  exercises  which  viill 
interebt  any  one  who  has  a  taste  for  the  subject.  The  figures  and 
the  "  get  up  "  are  all  that  one  could  wish  for. 

XL.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneou«  Articles. 

EDITORIAL  NOTE  ON  MR.  PARKKR'S  PAPER  ON  TBE  ABSURDITY 
OF  DIAMAGNBTISM. 

IF  I  had  seen  Mr.  Parker's  paper  in  last  month's  Philo- 
sophicsil  Magazine  before  publication,  I  would  have 
referred  it  back  to  him  for  some  ininortsint  alterations.  I 
could  hardly,  however,  have  foreseen,  wnen  publishing  a  paper 
by  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  that  it  was 
likely  to  contain  such  statements  as,  1st,  that  there  is  anything 
new  in  the  theory  that  diamagnetic  action  is  really  dne  to  the 
paramagnetism  of  the  air  ;  and,  2nd,  that  no  theory  of  dia- 
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magnetic  action  has  beon  propounded.  This  ^'  new  theory  '* 
is  at  least  as  old  as  Becquerel  (1850),  and  has  been  investi- 
gated by  almost  everybody  who  has  worked  at  diamagnetism, 
and  they  are  practicsilly  unanimous  in  the  conclusion  that 
diamagnetic  actions  cannot  be  explained  by  the  paramagnetism 
of  the  air. 

Tlicse  undisputed  experiments  prove  that  such  a  theory  as 
BvScquereFs  would  require  a  vacuum  to  be  paramagnetic. 
This  is  a  new  nomenclature,  and  does  not  make  the  old  one 
absurd  ;  it  involves  practically  what  Mr.  Parker  says  is  non- 
existent, namely  one  of  the  theories  of  diamagnetism.  But 
all  this  is  too  well  known  to  be  worth  wasting  words  on. 

As  to  the  second  curious  statement  of  Mr.  Parker's, 
namely  that  no  theory  of  diamagnetism  exists,  that  is  equally 
extraordinary.  Chapter  xxii.  of  Maxwell's  pretty  generally 
known  Treatise  is  headed  "  Ferromagnetism  and  Diamag- 
netism explained  by  Molecular  Currents,"  and  gives  an  in- 
teresting aescription  of  Weber's  theory  of  Diamagnetism  in 
§  838.  If  Mr.  rarker  had  exercised  his  ingenuity  in  explain- 
ing how  Weber's  theory,  which,  being  a  possible  theory  can  be 
reconciled  with  Thomson's  difficulty,  it  would  have  been  more 
instructive  than  a  dissertation  on  the  absurdity  of  what  undis- 
puted experiments  show  to  be  real.  If  the  opportunity  had 
arisen,  it  would  have  been  only  kind  to  Mr.  Parker  to  have 
referred  the  paper  back  to  him  for  reconsideration  before 
publishing  it.  Geo.  F.  Fitzgerald. 

ON  HOMOLOOOUS  SPECTRA. 
To  ^  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 
Gentlkmist,  Cardiff  August  20, 1891. 

WiQ  you  kindly  allow  me  to  say  a  few  word^  in  reply  to  the 
recent  article  by  Professor  Hartley  in  your  Magazine  (April  1891), 
which  referred  almost  entirely  to  a  previous  paper  of  mine. 

I  regret  (hat,  in  reading  Professor  Hartley's  papers  on  Homo- 
logous Spectra,  I  failed  to  see  his  statement  concerning  the 
importance  of  noticing  the  physical  properties  of  the  lines  of  the 
various  spectra.  In  comparing,  however,  the  lines  of  magnesium  and 
sine,  which  he  considers  to  be  homologous,  I  saw  at  the  most  only  the 
fiuntest  resemblance.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  photo- 
graphs which  I  used  were  of  the  arc-spectra,  while  his  were  of  the 
spark-spectra.  I  had  sets  of  both  at  my  disposal ;  but  the  arc- 
spectra  ones  were  so  superior  in  everv  way  that  I  selected  them. 
As  I  said  in  my  previous  paper,  I  thmk  the  arc-spectrum  photo- 
graphs are  preferable  in  looking  for  homologous  lines ;  not  because 
the  spark-spectrum  is  variable,  as  Professor  Hartley  thinks  I  meant, 
bat  because  of  uniformity  of  conditions,  sharpness  of  lines,  freedom 
from  haoness,  Ac.    It  may  be  that  the  diff erenoe  between  the  arc- 
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and  the  spark-spectrum  is  merely  one  of  temperature ;  but  so  far 
surely  the  arc-spectra  photographs  have  been  more  suitable  for  the 
comparison  of  spectra.  Regarding  magnesium  and  zinc,  I  must 
still  say  that  the  resemblance  is  much  less  marked  than  between 
zinc  and  cadmium ;  and  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  recent  work  of 
Kayser  and  Runge  shows  conclusively  that  magnesium  is  not 
related  so  closely  to  zinc  and  cadmium  as  it  is  to  barium  and  the 
elements  on  the  other  side  of  the  second  column  of  MendelejefTs 
table. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  SwBETMAK  Ames. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 


MAGNBTO-OPTIC  PHENOMENON. 

To  the  Editors  of  tJu  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Jourmd, 

Gentlemen,  Delft,  June  23, 1891. 

Having  read  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  April  1891  a 
translation,  by  Mr.  James  L.  Howard,  of  a  paper  of  mine  in  Wiede- 
mann's Annalen,  I  venture  to  make  some  remarks  on  this  trans- 
lation, the  exactness  of  which  is  highly  to  be  admired.  I  hope 
that  you  will  find  occasion  to  correct  these  small  errors  in  a  fol- 
lowing Number  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehension.  The  first 
and  seventh  apply  to  misprints  which  have  also  crept  into  the 
German  translation  and  which  are  corrected  in  Wiedemann's 
AxnaUn^  vol.  zliii.  p.  680. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  SiSSlNGH, 

Lecturer  an  Physics  at  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  at  Delft. 
Page  294,  line  2  from  top,  for  does  not  pass  read  passes. 

—  296,  end  of  footnote,  for  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  inci- 

dence read  perpendicular  to  the  polarizer. 

—  298,  last  line  of  text,  for  round  the  edge  of  a  circular  phit* 

form  read  longitudinally  upon  an  iron  frame. 

—  299,  lines  17  and  18  from  top,  for  these  two  lines  read  in- 

serted, just  as  in  the  case  of  the  polarizer,  on  a  pillar, 
which  can  be  moved  on  a  cross-piece  along  the  frame. 

—  300,  line  14  from  top,  fcr  inclined  to  each  other  read  inclined 

to  its  length. 

—  302,  line  5  from  top,  read  whose  mean  value  was  approach- 

ing to  zero. 

—  308,  line  11  from  foot,  for  square  centimetres  read  square 

millimetres. 

—  308,  line  6  from  foot,  for  the  differences  were  J  wave-lengths 

read  the  differences  were  reduced  to  one  half  from  one 
angle  to  the  next. 

—  311,  line  5  from  foot, /or  derived  from  read  assumed  in  the 
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XLI.  On  the  Discharge  of  Electricity  through  Exhausted 
Tubes  without  Electrodes.  By  J.  J.  Thomson,  M.A,^ 
FM.S.f  Cavendish  Professor  of  Experimental  Fhgsics, 
Cambridge* 

1MLE  following  experiments,  of  which  a  short  account  was 
-  read  before  the  (yambridge  Philosophical  Society  last 
February,  were  originally  undertaken  to  investigate  the  phe- 
nomena attending  the  discharge  of  Electricity  through  Gmses 
when  the  conditions  are  simplified  by  confining  the  discharge 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  course  to  the  gas,  instead  of,  as 
in  ordinary  discharge-tubes,  making  it  pass  from  metallic  or 
glass  electrodes  into  the  gas,  and  then  out  again  from  the  gas 
into  the  electrodes. 

In  order  to  get  a  closed  discliarge  of  this  kind  we  must 
produce  a  finite  electromotive  force  round  a  closed  circuit, 
and  since  we  cannot  do  tliis  by  the  forces  arising  from  a 
distribution  of  electricity  at  rest,  we  must  make  use  of  the 
electromotive  forces  produced  by  induction.  To  break  down 
the  electric  strength  of  the  gas  such  forces  must  be  very 
intense  while  they  last,  though  they  need  not  last  for  more 
than  a  short  time.  Forces  satisfying  these  conditions  occur 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  wire  tlu'ough  which  a  Leyden  jar 
is  discharged.  During  the  short  time  during  which  the  oscil- 
lations of  the  jar  are  maintained  enormous  currents  pass 
through  the  wire,  and  as  with  a  moderate-sized  jar  these 
currents  change  their  direction  millions  of  times  in  a  second, 

•  Gommuiucated  by  the  Author. 
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the  electromotive  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wire  is 
exceedingly  large.  To  make  these  forces  available  for  pro- 
ducing an  electrodeless  discharge,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
make  the  wire  connecting  the  coatings  of  the  jar  the 
primary  of  an  induction-coil  of  which  the  discharge-tube 
itself  forms  the  secondary.  The  arrangements  which  1  have 
employed  for  this  purpose  are  represented  in  ihe  accompanying 
diagram. 


Fig.  1. 


earths 


In  («)  A  is  the  inside  coating  of  a  Leyden  jar  :  this  isN<5^^" 
nected  to  E,  one  of  the  poles  of  a  Wimshurst  electrical  machinfj 
or  an  induction-coil,  tne  other  pole  F  of  the  machine  bein^ 
connected  to  B  the  outer  coating  of  the  jar.  A  C  D  is  a  wire 
connected  to  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar,  a  few  turns  C 
(which  we  shall  call  the  primary  coil)  are  made  in  this  wire  ; 
these  turns  are  square  if  the  discharge-tube  is  square,  circular 
if  the  discharge-tube  is  a  spherical  bulb.  The  wire  at  D  is 
attached  to  an  air-break,  the  other  side  of  which  is  connected 
with  the  outer  coating  of  the  Leyden  jar.  The  knobs  of  this 
air-break  ought  to  be  kept  brightly  polished.  The  loop  C  is 
connected  to  earth.  The  discharge-tubes,  which  were  in 
general  either  rectangular  tubes  or  spherical  bulbs,  were 
placed  close  to  the  turns  of  C.  When  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial between  A  and  B  is  sufficiently  large,  a  spark  passes 
across  the  air-break,  and  the  electrical  oscillations  set  up 
produce  a  large  electromotive  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  coil,  sufficient  under  favourable  circumstances  to  cause 
a  bright  discharge  to  pass  through  the  vacuum-tubes.  In  some 
experiments  the  jars,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge, 
were  connected  up  differently,  and  are  represented  by  ()8)  in 
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fig.  1 .  Two  jars  were  used,  the  outside  coatings  of  which,  A  and 
B,  were  connected  by  the  wire  containing  the  primary  coil  C, 
the  inside  coating  of  the  first  jar  was  connected  to  one  pole 
of  the  "Wimshurst,  that  of  the  second  to  the  other.  With  this 
method  of  arranging  the  jars  no  air-space  is  reouired,  as  the 
sparks  pass  between  the  terminals  of  the  macnine,  and  the 
polishing  of  these  terminals  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  that 
of  the  knobs  of  the  air-break  in  the  arrangement  {%), 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  appearance  presented  by 
the  discharge,  I  will  mention  one  or  two  points  which  may 
prove  useful  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  repeat  the  experiments. 
According  to  my  experience  the  discharge  is  more  easily 
obtained  in  bulbs  than  in  square  tubes,  and  with  a  Wimshurst 
machine  than  with  an  induction-coil.  If  an  induction-coil  is 
used  a  break  which  will  transmit  a  large  current  ought  to 
be  substituted  for  the  ordinary  vibrating  one  supplied  with 
such  instruments.  It  is  essential  to  success  that  the  gas 
in  the  bulbs  or  tubes  should  be  quite  dry  and  at  a  suitable 
pressure ;  there  is  a  pressure  at  which  the  brilliancy  of 
the  discharge  is  a  maximum,  and  as  in  endeavouring  to 
get  at  this  pressure  the  exhaustion  may  be  carried  too  far, 
it  is  convenient  to  use  a  form  of  mercury  pump  which  will 
allow  of  the  easy  admission  of  a  little  gas ;  the  pattern 
which  I  have  used  and  found  to  answer  very  well  is  called 
the  Lane-Fox  pattern.  When  any  gas  is  introduced  it 
should  be  sent  through  sulphuric  acid  to  get  rid  of  any 
moisture  that  may  be  in  it.  Owing,  I  think,  to  the  pressure 
in  ordinary  incandescent  lamps  being  very  different  from  that 
at  which  the  discharge  has  its  maximum  brilliancy,  I  have 
met  with  very  poor  success  in  attempts  to  produce  these 
discharges  in  already  exhausted  tubes  such  as  incandescent 
lamps,  though  I  have  tried  a  considerable  number  by  different 
makers;  on  the  other  hand,  the  radiometers  which  I  have 
tried  allow  the  discharge  to  pass  pretty  readily,  though  it 
is  interfered  with  by  the  vanes,  and  is  not  comparable  in 
brilliancv  with  that  obtained  in  home-made  tubes  and  bulbs. 
I  have  obtained  sparks  easily  with  apparatus  of  the  following 
dimensions  :  two  gallon  jars,  the  outside  coatings  connected 
by  a  wire  about  2  yards  long,  the  coil  consisting  of  three  or 
four  turns,  each  about  3  inches  in  diameter.  I  have  some  bulbs 
which  with  this  apparatus  will  give  a  bright  discharge  when 
the  distance  between  the  terminals  of  the  Wimshurst  is  only 
J  inch  ;  these  are,  however,  exceptionally  good  ;  it  more 
frequently  takes  a  spark  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long 
to  produce  the  discharge. 

I  find  that  Hittorf  in  Wiedemann's  Annalen^  xxi.  p.  138, 
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describes  the  light  prodnoed  in  a  tube  round  which  the  wire 
connecting  the  coatings  of  a  Leyden  jar  is  twisted ;  the  lumi- 
nosity in  HittorPs  experiments  seems  to  have  filled  the  tube, 
and  not,  as  in  the  experiments  described  in  this  papr,  been 
confined  to  a  ring.  It  seems  possible  that  the  (ufi^rence  in 
the  appearance  in  the  tubes  may  have  been  due  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  electrostatic  action  in  Hittorf  s  exj^riments,  the 
primary  coil  getting  raised  to  a  high  potential  before  the 
discharge  of  the  jar,  and  inducing  a  distribution  of  electricity 
over  the  inside  of  the  glass  of  the  tube  ;  on  the  passage  of  the 
spark  the  potential  of  the  primary  coil  will  fall^  and  the 
electricity  on  the  glass  redistribute  itself ;  to  efiect  this  re- 
distribution it  may  pass  through  the  rarefied  gas  in  the 
discharge-tube  and  produce  luminosiiy. 

In  my  experiments  I  took  two  precautions  against  this 
effect :  in  the  first  place  I  connected  the  primary  coil  to  earth, 
so  that  its  potential  before  discharge  took  place  was  unaltered, 
and  as  an  additional  precaution  1  separated  the  discharge- 
tube  from  the  primary  by  a  cage  made  of  blotting-paper 
moistened  with  dilute  acid  ;  the  wet  blotting-paper  is  a  suflS- 
ciently  good  conductor  to  screen  off  any  purely  electrostatic 
effects^  but  not  a  good  enough  one  to  interfere  to  an  appre- 
ciable extent  wiSi  the  electromotive  forces  arising  from 
rapidly  alternating  currents.  In  this  wav  we  can  screen  off 
any  electrostatic  effect^s  due  to  causes  wnich  operate  before 
the  electrical  oscillations  in  the  jars  begin  ;  when  once  these 
have  commenced,  there  ought  not,  I  think^  to  be  any  separa- 
tion of  the  electromotive  forces  into  two  parts,  one  being 
called  electrostatic,  the  other  electrodynamic.     As  this  is  a 

foint  on  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  any  misunderstandings 
hope  to  be  excused  if  I  treat  it  at  some  length. 
In  the  mathematical  treatment  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
'*  Electromagnetic  Field,"  it  is  customary  and  not  incon- 
venient to  regard  the  electromotive  force  as  derived  from  two 
sources,  or  rather  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  one  part  being 
calculated  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  electrostatics  from  the 
distribution  of  electricity  in  the  field,  the  other  part  being  the 
differential  coeflicient  of  the  vector  potential  with  respect  to  the 
time.  From  a  mathematical  point  of  view,  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  this  division  ;  the  two  forces  have  very 
distinct  and  sharply  contrasted  analytical  properties.  Thus  the 
electrostatic  force  possesses  the  property  that  its  line-integral 
taken  round  any  closed  curve  vanishes,  while  the  surface- 
integral  of  its  normal  component  taken  over  a  closed  surface 
does  not  in  general  vanish.  The  ^^  vector  potential  force,''  on 
the  other  hand,  does  not  in  general  vanisn  when  integrated 
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ronnd  a  closed  curve,  the  surface-integral  of  its  normal  com- 

Eonent  taken  over  any  closed  surface,  however,  vanishes.  When, 
owever,  our  object  is  not  so  much  mathematical  calculation 
as  the  formation  of  a  mental  picture  of  the  processes  going 
on  in  the  field,  this  division  does  not  seem  nearly  so  satis- 
factory, as  the  fundamental  quantities  concerned,  the  electro- 
static and  vector  potentials,  are  both  of  considerable  com- 
plexity from  a  physical  point  of  view.  We  might  judge  that 
this  division  of  the  electromotive  force  into  two  parts,  the  one 
derivable  from  an  electrostatic,  the  other  from  a  vector,  poten- 
tial, is  rather  a  mathematical  device  than  a  physical  reality, 
from  the  fact  which  I  pointed  out  in  a  report  on  Electrical 
Theories  (B.  A.  Report,  1886) ,  that  though  the  electrostatic 
potential  satisfies  the  mathematical  condition  of  being  pro- 
pagated with  an  infinite  velocity,  the  total  electromotive  force 
in  the  electromagnetic  field  travels  with  the  velocity  of  light, 
and  nothing  physical  is  propagated  at  a  greater  velocity. 

In  an  experimental  investigation  such  as  that  described  in 
this  paper  it  is  not  so  important  that  our  method  of  regarding 
the  phenomena  should  lead  to  the  shortest  analysis  ds  that  it 
should  enable  us  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  processes  at  work 
in  the  field,  and  to  decide  without  much  calculation  how  to 
arrange  the  experiments  so  as  to  bring  any  effect  which  may 
have  been  observed  into  greater  prominence. 

The  method  which  1  have  adopted  for  this  purpose  is  the 
one  described  by  me  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  March 
1891,  and  which  consists  in  referring  everything  to  the 
disposition  and  motion  of  the  tubes  of  electrostatic  induction 
in  the  field.  These  tubes  are  either  endless,  or  have  their 
ends  on  places  where  free  electricity  exists,  every  imit  of 
positive  electricity  (the  unit  being  the  quantity  of  electricity 
on  the  atom  of  a  univalent  element)  being  connected  by  a 
unit  tube  to  a  unit  of  negative  electricity,  the  tube  starting 
from  the  positive  electricity  and  ending  on  the  negative.  At 
any  point  in  the  field  the  electromotive  intensity  varies  as  the 
density  of  the  tubes  of  electrostatic  induction  at  that  point. 
When  the  electricity  and  the  tubes  in  ^q  field  are  at  rest, 
the  tubes  distribute  themselves  so  that  the  electromotive 
intensity  at  any  point  is  derivable  from  a  potential  function  ; 
as  soon,  however,  as  the  equiUbrium  is  disturbed,  the  tubes 
move  about  and  get  displaced  from  their  original  positions, 
the  disposition  of  tubes  and  therefore  the  electromotive 
intensity  are  changed,  and  the  latter  will  no  longer  be  deriv- 
able from  a  potential  function,  and  according  to  the  mathe- 
matical theory  would  be  said  to  include  forces  due  to  electro- 
static and  electromagnetic  induction.    According  to  our  view. 
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however,  the  cause  of  the  electromotive  intensity  is  the 
same  in  both  cases,  viz.  the  presence  of  tubes  of  electro- 
static induction,  and  the  electromotive  intensity  ceases  to  be 
derived  from  a  potential,  merely  because  the  distribution  of 
these  tubes  is  not  necessarily  the  same  when  they  are  moving 
about  as  when  they  are  in  equilibrium.  It  is  shown,  in  the 
paper  already  referred  to,  that  these  tubes  when  in  motion 
produce  a  magnetic  force  at  right  angles,  both  to  their  own 
direction  and  to  that  in  which  they  are  moving,  the  magnitude 
of  the  force  being  47r  times  the  product  of  the  strength  of  the 
tube,  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  moving,  and  the  sine  of  the 
angle  between  the  direction  of  the  tube  and  its  direction 
of  motion.  In  an  electric  field  in  which  the  matter  is  at 
rest,  these  tubes  when  in  motion  move  at  right  angles  to 
themselves  with  the  velocity  "u,"  that  at  which  electro- 
dynamic  disturbances  are  propagated  through  the  medium. 
We  can  easily  show  that,  K  ^ing  the  specific  inductive 
capacity  of  the  medium,  the  line-integral  of  47r/K  times  the 
density  of  these  tubes  taken  round  a  closed  circuit  is  equal  to 
the  rate  of  diminution  of  the  number  of  lines  of  magnetic 
induction  passing  through  the  circuit.  Thus,  since  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  electrodynamic  action,  viz.  Faraday's  law  of  in- 
duction and  Ampfere's  law  of  magnetic  force,  follow  from  this 
conception  of  the  field  as  produced  by  tubes  of  electrostatic 
induction  moving  at  right  angles  to  themselves  with  the 
velocity  "  t?,"  and  producing  a  magnetic  force  at  right  angles 
both  to  their  own  direction  and  to  that  in  which  they  are 
moving,  and  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  strength  of 
the  tube  and  its  velocity,  it  is  a  conception  which  will 
account  for  all  the  known  phenomena  of  the  field.  It  fur- 
nishes in  fine  a  geometrical  instead  of  an  analytical  theory  of 
the  field.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  from  this  point  of  view 
the  magnetic  force,  when  introduced  to  calculate  the  electro- 
motive forces  arising  from  induction,  logically  comes  in  as  an 
intellectual  middle-man  wasting  mental  effort. 

We  may  thus  regard  the  distinction  between  electrostatic 
and  electromagnetic  electromotive  forces  as  one  introduced 
for  convenience  of  analysis  rather  than  as  having  any  physical 
reality.  The  only  difference  which  I  think  could  be  made 
from  a  physical  point  of  view  would  be  to  define  those  effects 
as  electrostatic  which  are  due  to  tubes  of  electrostatic  induc- 
tion having  free  ends,  and  to  confine  the  term  electromagnetic 
to  tihe  effects  produced  by  closed  endless  tubes.  It  is  only, 
however,  when  the  electromotive  forces  are  produced  ex- 
clusively  by  the  motion  of  magnets  that  all  the  tubes  are 
closed ;  whenever  batteries  or  condensers  are  used^  open  tubes 
are  present  in  the  field. 
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It  will  be  useful  to  consider  here  the  disposition  and 
motion  of  the  tubes  of  electrostatic  induction  in  the  arrange- 
ment used  to  produce  these  electrodeless  discharges.  We  shal  1 
take  the  case  where  two  jars  are  used,  as  in  /8,  fig.  1,  as  being 
the  more  symmetrical. 

Just  before  the  discharge  of  the  jar,  the  tubes  of  electro- 
static induction  will  be  arranged  somewhat  as  follows  : — 
There  will  be  some  tubes  stretching  from  one  terminal  of  the 
electric  machine  to  the  other;  others  will  go  from  the  ter- 
minals to  neighbouring  conductors,  the  table  on  which  the 
machine  is  placed,  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  room,  &c.  The 
great  majority  of  the  tubes  will,  however,  be  short  tubes 
passing  through  the  glass  between  the  coatings  of  the  jars. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  behaviour  of  two  of  these  tubes,  one 
from  the  jar  A,  the  other  from  B,  when  a  spark  passes  between 
the  terminals  of  the  machine.  Whilst  the  spark  is  passing 
these  may  be  regarded  as  connected  by  a  conductor;  the  tubes 
which  originally  stretched  between  them  now  contract,  the 
repulsion  they  exerted  on  the  surrounding  tubes  is  destroyed 
so  that  these  now  crowd  into  the  space  between  the  terminals, 
the  two  short  tubes  under  consideration  now  taking  somewhat 
the  form  shown  in  fig.  2.     These  tubes  being  of  opposite  sign 

Fig.  3. 
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tend  to  run  together;  they  do  so  until  they  meet  as  in  fig.  3, 
when  the  tubes  break  up  as  in  fig.  4,  the  upper  portion  run- 
ning into  the  spark-gap,  where  it  contracts,  while  the  lower 
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portion  rushes  through  the  dielectric  to  discharge  itself  into 
the  wire  connecting  the  coatings  of  the  jars,  an  intermediate 
position  being  shown  in  fig.  5.  These  tubes  while  rushing 
through  the  dielectric  produce,  as  already  stated,  magnetic 
forces  ;  some  of  them  on  their  way  to  the  discharging  wire 
will  pass  through  the  discharge-tube;  if  they  congregate  there 
in  sufficient  density,  discharge  will  take  place  through  the 
rarefied  gas. 

The  discharge  of  the  jar  is  oscillatory,  and  we  have  only 
followed  the  motion  of  the  tubes  during  a  j>art  of  the  oscilla- 
tion ;  when,  however,  this  tube  enters  the  wire  between  the 
jars  a  tube  of  opposite  kind  emerges  from  it ;  the  same  thing 
happens  when  the  other  portion  enters  the  spark-gap.  These 
go  through  the  same  processes  as  the  tubes  we  have  followed, 
but  in  the  reverse  order,  until  we  get  again  two  short  tulies 
in  the  jars,  but  opposite  in  sign  to  the  original  ones ;  the 

f)rocess  is  then  repeated  and  so  on  as  long  as  the  vibrations 
ast. 

In  order  to  see  what  are  the  most  advantageous  di- 
mensions to  give  to  our  apparatus,  let  us  consider  on  what 
the  maximum  electromotive  force  in  the  secondary  depends. 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  condenser  of  capacity  C  discharging 
through  a  circuit  whose  coefficient  of  self-induction  is  L  ; 
then,  if  the  potential  difference  between  the  plates  of  the  con- 
denser is  initially  V^,  the  current  7  at  the  time  t  is  (sup- 
posing as  a  very  rough  approximation  that  there  is  no  decay 
in  the  vibrations)  given  by  the  eqimtion 

ov«    .       t 

The  rate  of  variation  of  this,  7,  is  therefore 

l"""^^^  7Ld" 

So  that  if  M  is  the  coefficient  of  self-induction  between  the 
primary  and  a  secondary  circuit,  the  maximum  electromotive 
force  round  the  secondary  is  M  V^/L,  which  for  a  given  spark- 
length  is  independent  of  the  capacity  of  the  condenser.  In 
practice  it  is  advisable,  however,  to  have  as  much  energy  in  the 
jars  to  start  with  as  possible,  and  better  results  are  got  with 
large  jars  than  with  small  ones.  Using  a  six-plate  Wimshurst 
machine  I  got  very  good  results  with  two  "  gallon  jars;"  with 
a  large  induction-coil  the  best  results  were  got  with  two 
"  pint  and  a  half  jars." 
The  best  number  of  turns  to  use  in  the  primary  coil  C 
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depends  upon  the  size  of  the  leads ;  if  all  the  circuit  were 
available  for  this  coil  one  turn  would  give  the  largest  electro- 
motive force,  because  though  for  a  given  rate  of  change  of  the 
current  in  the  primary  the  effect  on  the  secondary  increases  with 
the  number  of  turns,  the  rate  of  change  of  the  current  varies 
inversely  as  the  self-induction  of  the  primary,  so  that  if  all  the 
circuit  is  in  the  coil  C,  since  an  increase  in  the  number  of  turns 
will  increase  the  self-induction  of  the  circuit  faster  than  the 
mutual  induction,  it   will   diminish  the  electromotive  force 
round  the  secondary.     In  practice,  however,  it  is  not  possible 
to  have  the  whole  of  the  wire  connecting  the  coatings  of  the 
jar  in  the  coil  C ;  and  in  this  case  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  turns  may  increase  thf)  mutual  induction  more  than  the  self- 
induction,  and  so  be  advantageous.     The  best  result  will  be 
obtained  when  the  self-induction  in  the  coil  C  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  remainder  of  the  circuit.     It  is  very  easy  to  find  by 
actual  trial  whether  the  addition  of  an  extra  turn  of  wire  is 
beneficial  or  the  reverse.      The  brightness  of  the  discharge 
depends  upon  the  time  of  the  electrical  oscillations  as  well  as 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  electromotive  force.     Thus,  in  an 
experiment  to  be  described  later,  the  brilliancy  of  the  dis- 
charge'was  increased  bv  putting  self-induction  in  the  leads 
which,  though  it  diminished  the  intensity  of  the  electromotive 
force,  increased  the  time-constant  of  the  system.     When  the 
discharge-tube  was  square  and  the  coil  C  had  also  to  be  square, 
it  was  found  most  convenient  to  make  it  of  glass  tubing  bent 
into  the  required  form  and  filled  with  mercury.    When,  how- 
ever, the  discharge  was  required  in  a  bulb,  the  primary  coil  was 
made  of  thick  gutta-percha-covered  copper  wire  wound  round 
a  beaker  just  large  enough  to  receive  the  exhausted  bulb. 
There  is  sometimes  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  the  first 
discharge  to  pass  through  the  bulb,  though  when  it  has  once 
been  started  other  discharges  follow  with  much  less  difficulty. 
The  same  eflFect  occurs  witn  ordinary  sparks.     It  seems  to  be 
due  to  the  splitting  up  of  the  molecules  by  the  first  discharge; 
some  of  the  atoms  are  left  uncombined  and  so  readv  to  con- 
duct the  discharge,  or  else  when  they  recombine  they  form 
compounds  of  smaller  electric  strength  than  the  original  gas. 
When  the  discharge  was  loath  to  start,  I  found  the  most 
effectual  way  of  inducing  it  to  do  so  was  to  pull  the  terminals 
of  the  Wimshurst  far  apart  and  then,  after  the  jars  had  got 
fully  charged,  to  push  the  terminals  suddenly  together.     In 
this  way  a  long  spark  is  obtained,  which,  if  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  is  such  that  any  discharge  is  possible,  with  the  means 
at  our  disposal  will  generally  start  the  discharge. 
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Appearance  of  the  Discharge. 

Let  as  sQppose  that  we  have  either  a  square  tube  placed 
outside  a  square  primary  or  a  bulb  placed  inside  a  circular 
coil  of  wire,  and  that  we  gradually  exhaust  the  discharge- 
tube,  the  jars  sparking  all  the  time.  At  first  nothing  at  all  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  secondary,  but  when  the  exhaustion  has 
proceeded  until  the  pressure  has  fallen  to  a  millimetre  or 
thereabouts,  a  thin  thread  of  reddish  light  is  seen  to  go  round 
the  tube  situated  near  to  but  not  touching  the  side  of  the 
tube  turned  towards  the  primary.  As  the  exhaustion  pro- 
ceeds still  further,  the  brightness  of  this  thread  rapidly  in- 
creases, as  well  as  its  thickness;  it  also  changes  its  colour, 
losing  its  red  tinge  and  becoming  white.  On  continuing  the 
exhaustion  the  luminosity  attains  a  maximum,  and  the  dis- 
charge passes  as  an  exceedingly  bright  and  well-defined  ring. 
On  continuing  the  exhaustion,  the  luminosity  bemns  to  di- 
minish until,  when  an  exceedingly  good  vacuum  is  reached, 
no  discharge  at  all  passes.  The  pressure  at  which  the  lumi- 
nosity is  a  maximum  is  very  much  less  than  that  at  which 
the  electric  strength  of  the  gas  is  a  minimum  in  a  tube  pro- 
vided with  electrodes  and  comparable  in  size  to  the  bulb. 
The  pressure  at  which  the  discharge  stops  is  exceedingly  low, 
and  it  requires  long  continued  pumping  to  reach  this  stage. 
We  see  from  these  results  that  the  diflSculty  which  is  ex- 
perienced in  getting  the  discharge  to  pass  through  an  ordi- 
nary vacuum-tube  when  the  pressure  is  very  low  is  not 
altogether  due  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  electricity  from 
the  electrodes  into  the  gas,  but  that  it  also  occurs  in  tubes 
without  electrodes,  though  in  this  case  the  critical  pressure  is 
very  much  lower  than  when  there  are  electrodes.  In  other 
words,  we  see  that  as  the  state  of  the  bulb  approaches  that  of 
a  perfect  vacuum  its  insulating  power  becomes  stronger  and 
stronger.  This  result  is  confirmed  by  several  other  experi- 
ments of  a  different  kind  which  will  be  described  later. 

The  discharge  presents  a  perfectly  continuous  appearance, 
with  no  sign  of  striation,  of  which  I  have  never  observed  any 
trace  on  any  of  these  discharges,  though  I  must  have  ob- 
served many  thousands  of  them  under  widely  different  con- 
ditions. 

Action  of  a  Magnet  on  tfie  Discharge. 

The  discharges  which  take  place  in  these  tubes  and  bulbs 
are  produced  by  periodic  currents,  so  that  the  discharges 
themselves  are  periodic,  and  the  luminosity  is  produced  oy 
currents  passing  in  opposite  directions.     As  this  is  the  case. 
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it  seemed  possible  that  the  uniformity  of  the  luminosity  seen 
in  the  discnarge  was  due  to  the  superposition  of  two  stratified 
discharges  in  opposite  directions,  the   places  of  maximum 
luminosity  in  the  one  fitting  into  those  of  minimum  lumi- 
nosity in  the  other.     Since  uiese  discharges  are  in  opposite 
directions,  they  will  be  pushed,  opposite  ways  when  a  magnetic 
force  acts  at  ri^ht  angles  to  them,  the  discharges  in  opposite 
directions  can  thus  be  separated  by  the  application  of  a  magnetic 
force  and  examined  separately.     In  the  experiment  which  was 
tried  with  this  object,  a  square  tube  was  used  placed  outside 
the  primary,  the  tube  at  one  or  two  places  being  blown  out 
into  a  bulb  so  as  to  allow  of  the  ^dder  separation  of  the  con- 
stituent discharges.    When  one  of  these  bulbs  was  placed  in  a 
magnetic  field  where  the  force  was  at  right  angles  to  the  dis- 
charge, the  luminous  discharge  through  the  bulb  was  divided 
into  two  portions  which  were  driven  to  opposite  sides  of  the 
bulb  ;  each  of  these  portions  was  of  uniform  luminosity  and 
exhibited  no  trace  of  striation.     It  was  noticed,  however,  in 
making  this  experiment  that  the  discharge  seemed  to  have 
much  greater  difficulty  in  pcpsing  through  the  tube  when 
the  electromagnet  was  on  than  when  it  was  ofiF.     This  obser- 
vation was  followed  up  by  several  other  experiments,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  discharge  is  retarded  in  a  most  remarkable 
way  by  a  magnetic  force  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  iine  of 
discharge.     This  effect  is  -most  striMngly  shown  when  the 
discharge  passes  as  a  ring  through  a  spherical  bulb.   If  such  a 
bulb  is  placed  near  a  strong  electromagnet,  it  is  easy  to  adjust 
the  length  of  spark  so  that  when  the  magnet  is  oft'  a  brilliant 
discharge  passes  through  the  bulb,  while  when  the  magnet  is 
on  no  discharge  at  all  can  be  detected.     The  action  is  very 
striking,  and  the  explanation  of  it  which  seems  to  fit  in  best 
with  the  phenomena  I  have  observed  is  that  the  discharge 
through  the  rarefied  gas  does  not  rise  to  its  fidl  intensity 
suddenly,  but  as  it  were  feels  its  way.     The  gas  first  breaks 
down  along  the  line  whore  the  electromotive  intensity  is  a 
maximum,  and  a  small  discharge  takes  place  along  this  line. 
This  discharge  produces  a  supply  of  dissociated  molecules 
along  which  subsequent   discharges   can  pass  with  greater 
ease.     Thus  under  the  action  of  these  electric  forces  me  gas 
is   in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  since  as  soon  as  any 
small  discharge  passes  through  it  the  gas  becomes  electrically 
weaker  and  less  able  to  resist  subsequent  discharges.     When 
the  gas  is  in  a  magnetic  field,  the  magnetic  force  acting  on 
the  discharge  produces  a  mechanical  force  which  displaces 
the  molecules  taking  part  in  the  discharge  from  the  line  of 
maximum  electric  intensity,  and  thus  subsequent  discharges 
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do  not  find  it  any  easier  to  pass  along  this  line  in  consequence 
of  the  passage  of  the  previous  one.  There  will  not,  therefore, 
be  the  same  instability  in  this  case  as  in  the  one  where  no 
magnetic  force  acted  upon  the  gas.  A  confirmation  of  this 
view  is,  I  think,  afibrded  by  the  appearance  presented  by  the 
discharge  when  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  is  reduced, 
so  that  the  discharge  just,  but  only  just,  passes  when  the 
magnetic  field  is  on.  In  this  case  the  discnarge,  instead  of 
passing  as  a  steady  fixed  ring,  flickers  about  the  tube  in  a  very 
undecided  way. 

If  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  is  reduced  still  further, 
so  that  the  discharge  passes  with  some  ease,  the  bright  ring 
which,  when  no  magnetic  force  is  acting,  is  in  one  plane,  is 
changed  into  a  luminous  band  situated  between  two  planes 
which  intersect  along  a  diameter  of  the  bulb  at  right  angles 
to  the  magnetic  force.  These  planes  are  inclined  at  a  con- 
siderable angle,  one  being  above  and  the  other  below  the 
Elane  of  the  undisturbed  nng.  This  displacement  of  the  ring 
y  the  magnetic  force  shows  that  it  consists  of  currents  cir- 
culating tangentially  round  the  ring. 

This  action  of  a  magnet  on  a  discharge  flowing  at  right 
angles  to  its  lines  of  force  is  not,  however,  the  only  remarkable 
eflect  produced  by  a  magnet  on  the  discharge.  When  the 
lines  of  magnetic  force  are  along  the  line  of  discharge,  the 
action  of  the  magnet  is  to  facilitate  the  discharge  and  not  to 
retard  it  as  in  the  former  case.  The  first  indication  of  this 
was  observed  when  the  jars  were  connected,  as  in  (a)  in  fig,  1. 
The  earth-connexion  being  removed,  in  this  case  there  is  a 

Slow  from  the  glass  into  the  bulb,  doe  to  the  redistribution  of 
le  electricity  induced  on  the  glass  by  the  primary  when  it  is 
at  a  high  potential  before  the  spark  passes.  If  &e  primary 
is  connected  to  earth  by  a  circuit  with  an  air-break  in  it,  the 
intensity  of  the  glow  may  be  altered  at  will  by  adjusting  the 
length  of  the  air-break;  when  the  air-space  is  very  small 
there  is  no  glow;  when  it  is  long  the  glow  is  bright.  The 
bulb  in  which  the  discharge  was  to  take  place  was  placed  on 
a  piece  of  ebonite  over  the  pole  of  an  electromagnet,  and  the 
air-space  in  the  earth-connexion  of  the  primary  was  adjusted 
BO  that  when  the  magnet  was  off  no  glow  was  observed  in  the 
tube.  When  the  magnet  was  on,  however,  a  glow  radiating  in 
the  direction  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  was  produced, 
which  lasted  as  long  as  the  magnet  was  on,  and  died  away 
rapidly,  but  not  instantaneously,  when  the  magnet  was  taken 
off*,  in  this  case  the  discharge  seems  to  be  much  easier  along 
the  lines  of  magnetic  force. 
The  following  experiment  shows  that  this  effect  is  not 
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confined  to  the  glow-discharge^  but  is  also  operative  when  the 
discharge  passes  entirely  through  the  gas.  A  square  tube 
ABCD  (fig.  6)  is  placed  outside  the  primary  EFGH,  the 
lower  part  of  the  discharge-tube  CD  being  situated  between 
the  poles  L  M  of  an  electromagnet.  By  altering  the  length  of 
spark  of  the  Wimshurst  machine^  the  electromotive  intensity 

Fig.  6. 
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acting  on  the  secondary  can  be  so  adjusted  that  no  discharge 
passes  round  the  tube  ABCD  when  the  magnet  is  off,  whilst 
a  bright  discharge  occurs  as  long  as  the  magnet  is  on.  The 
two  effects  of  the  magnet  on  the  discharge^  viz.  the  stoppage 
of  the  discharge  across  the  lines  of  magnetic  force,  ana  its 
acceleration  along  them,  may  be  prettily  illustrated  by  placing 
in  this  experiment  an  exhausted  bulb  N  inside  the  primary  ; 
then  the  spark-length  can  be  adjusted  so  that  when  the 
magnet  is  ofi^  the  discharge  passes  in  the  bulb,  and  not  in  the 
square  tube,  while  when  the  magnet  is  on  the  discharge 
passes  in  the  square  tube,  and  not  in  the  bulb. 

The  experiments  on  the  efiect  of  the  magnetic  field  on  the 
discharge  were  tried  with  air,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxygen,  but 
I  could  not  detect  any  diflFerence  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
gases. 

The  explanation  of  the  longitudinal  effect  of  magnetic  force 
seems  more  obscure  than  that  of  the  transverse  efiect ;  it  is 
possible,  however,  that  both  may  be  due  to  the  same  cause, 
for  if  the  feeble  discharge  which  we  suppose  precedes  the 
main  discharge  branches  away  at  all  from  the  line  of  main 
discharge,  the  action  of  the  magnetic  force  when  it  is  along 
the  dis^iarge  will  tend  to  bring  these  branches  into  the  main 
line  of  discharge  ;  and  thus  there  will  be  a  greater  supply  of 
dissociated  molecules  along  the  main  line  of  discharge,  and 
therefore  an  easier  path  for  the  subsequent  discharges  when 
the  magnetic  force  is  acting  than  when  it  is  absent. 

It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  mechanical 
action  of  the  magnetic  force  is  on  a  small  discharge  preceding 
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the  main  one  ;  the  action  of  the  magnetic  force  on  the  chain 
of  polarized  molecules  which  are  formed  before  the  discharge 
passes  might  produce  an  effect  equivalent  to  that  which  we 
have  supposed  was  produced  on  an  actual  discharge. 

The  cnain  of  polarized  molecules  would  be  affected  in  the 
following  way : — The  magnetic  field  due  to  the  electromagnet 
consists  of  tubes  of  electrostatic  induction  moving  about : 
these  tubes,  as  well  as  the  direction  in  which  they  are  moving, 
are  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  magnetic  force.  The  short 
tubes  of  electrostatic  induction  which  join  the  atoms  in  the 
molecules  of  the  gas  will,  under  the  influence  of  the  electric 
forces,  set  themselves  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  electro- 
motive intensity  at  each  point. 

Thus,  when  the  magnetic  force  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  discharge,  tubes  of  electrostatic  induction  parallel  to 
those  in  the  molecules  will  be  moving  about  in  the  field  ;  and 
since  parallel  tubes  exert  attraction  and  repulsion  on  each 
other,  the  molecular  tubes  will  be  knocked  about  and  their 
efforts  to  form  closed  chains  made  much  more  difficult  by 
the  action  of  the  magnet.  On  the  other  hand,  when  i the  lines 
of  magnetic  force  are  parallel  to  the  discharge,  the  moving 
tubes  are  at  right  angles  to  those  in  the  molecules,  and  will 
not  disturb  them  in  the  attempt  to  form  chains  along  the  line 
of  magnetic  force,  they  will  in  fact  assist  them  in  doing  so  by 
preventing  all  attempts  in  directions  across  the  lines  of  force. 

Prof.  G.  F.  Fitzgerald  has  suggested  to  me  in  conversation 
that  this  action  of  a  magnet  on  the  discharge  might  be  the 
cause  of  the  "  streamers  ^'  which  are  observed  in  the  aurora; 
the  rare  air  being  electrically  weaker  along  the  lines  of  mag^ 
netic  force  than  at  right  angles  to  them  will  cause  the 
discharge  in  the  direction  of  those  lines  to  be  the  brightest. 

Discharge  through  different  Gases. 

I  have  examined  the  discharge  through  air,  carbonic 
acid,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  coal-gas,  and  acetylene.  As  I  have 
already  mentioned,  at  the  highest  pressures  at  which  the 
discharge  passes  through  air,  the  discharge  is  reddish,  and 
gets  brighter  and  whiter  at  lower  pressures.  If  the  discharge 
is  examined  through  a  spectroscope,  the  lines  in  the  spectrum 
coincide  with  those  obtained  by  sparking  through  air  in  the 
ordinary  way  with  a  jar  in  the  circuit.  The  relative  bright- 
ness of  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  discharge  without 
electrodes  varies  very  much  with  the  pressure  of  the  gas  and 
the  length  of  spark  in  the  jar  circuit.  With  a  long  spark  in 
this  circuit,  and  the  pressure  such  as  to  give  a  bright  white 
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discharge,  the  spectrum  is  very  much  like  that  of  the 
ordinary  jar-discharge  in  air.  When,  however,  the  pressure  is 
so  low  that  the  discharge  passes  with  difficulty,  a  few  lines  in 
the  spectrum  shine  out  very  brightly,  whilst  others  become 
faint,  so  faint  indeed  sometimes  that  if  the  air-spectrum  were 
not  thrown  into  the  field  of  view  of  the  spectroscope  at  the 
same  time,  they  might  pass  unnoticed.  Three  lines  which  are 
very  persistent,  the  first  a  citron-green,  the  second  a  more 
refrangible  green,  and  the  third  a  blue,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  must  be  due  to  mercury  vapour  from  the  pump. 

I  am  indebted  to  Prof,  Liveing  for  the  loan  of  a  very  fine 
direct-vision  spectroscope,  and  to  him  and  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
the  Cambridge  Chemical  Laboratory,  for  valuable  advice  in 
the  attempts  which  I  made  to  photograph  the  spectra  of 
some  phosphorescent  glows  mentioned  below. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  advantages  for  spectro- 
scopic purposes  which  attend  this  method  of  producing  the 
discharge  ;  it  is  easily  done  either  by  an  ordinary  electrical 
machine  or  an  induction-coil.  An  intensely  bright  discharge 
is  got,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  complication  arising  from 
the  spectrum  of  the  gas  getting  mixed  with  that  of  the 
electrodes. 

Discharge  in  Oxygen. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  appearance  is  presented  when 
the  discharge  passes  through  oxygen,  for  in  this  gas  the 
bright  discharge  is  succeeded  by  a  phosphorescent  glow 
which  lasts  for  a  considerable  time ;  indeed,  with  a  strong 
discharge  it  may  remain  visible  for  more  than  a  minute. 
When  uie  discharges  succeed  one  another  pretty  rapidly,  the 
phosphorescence  is  so  strong  that  it  hides  tne  successive 
bright  discharges,  and  the  tube  seems  permanently  full  of  a 
bright  yellow  fog.  We  can  thus  by  the  use  of  this  gas  con- 
vert the  intermittent  light  given  by  the  bright  discharge  into 
a  continuous  one. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  way  of  showing  this  phosphor- 
escence is  to  use  a  long  tube,  about  a  metre  long  and  6  or 
7  centimetres  in  diameter,  with  a  bulb  blown  in  the  middle, 
the  primary  coil  being  twisted  round  this  bulb.  Then,  when 
the  sparks  pass  between  the  jars,  a  bright  ring-discharge 
passes  through  the  bulb,  from  which,  as  if  shot  out  from  the 
ring,  the  phosphorescent  glow  travels  in  both  directions  along 
the  tube,  moving  slowly  enough  for  its  motion  to  be  followed 
by  the  eye.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  produced  by  the  direct 
action  oi  the  light  from  the  spark  on  the  gas  in  the  tube,  for 
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if  it  were,  the  glow  would  travel  with  the  velocity  of  light. 
It  is  necessary  to  mention  this  point,  for  the  light  from  these 
discharges  has  great  powers  of  producing  phosphorescence. 

The  glow  seems  to  consist  of  gas  which  has  been  in  the  path 
of  the  discharge,  .and  whose  molecules  have  been  split  up  by 
it  and  projected  from  the  line  of  discharge.  This  gas  which, 
when  projected,  is  in  a  peculiar  state,  by  a  process  of  chemical 
combination  gradually  returns  to  its  original  condition,  and 
it  is  while  it  is  in  this  state  of  transition  from  its  new  condi- 
tion to  the  old  that  it  phosphoresces.  If  this  is  the  case  we 
should  expect  that  the  period  of  phosphorescence  would  be 
shortened  by  raising  the  temperature.  On  trying  the  experi- 
ment I  found  that  this  took  place  to  a  very  marked  extent. 
A  discharge-bulb  filled  with  oxygen  at  a  low  pressure  was 
placed  over  a  Bunsen  burner ;  before  the  bulb  got  hot  each 
bright  discharge  was  succeeded  by  a  bright  afterglow,  but 
as  the  bulb  got  hotter  and  hotter  the  glow  became  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  at  last  ceased  to  be  visible,  though  the  bright 
ring  was  still  produced  at  each  discharge  of  the  jar.  When 
the  Bunsen  was  taken  away  and  the  bulb  allowed  to  cool, 
the  glow  reappeared. 

The  spectrum  of  the  afterglow  is  a  continuous  spectrum, 
in  which  I  could  not  detect  the  superposition  of  any  bright 
lines.  The  only  gas  besides  oxygen  in  which  I  have  been 
able  to  detect  any  afterglow  is  air,  though  in  this  case  the 
range  of  pressure  within  which  it  is  exhibited  is  exceedingly 
small ;  indeed  it  is  often  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  get 
a  bulb  filled  with  air  into  the  state  in  wliicn  it  shows  the 
glow.  The  spectrum  of  the  air-glow  showed  bright  lines  ;  I 
thought  myself  that  I  could  see  a  very  faint  continuous 
spectrum  as  well.  Some  friends,  however,  who  were  kind 
enough  to  examine  the  spectrum,  though  they  could  see  the 
bright  lines  clearly  enough,  were  of  opinion  that  there  was 
nothing  else  visible.  I  endeavoured  to  photograph  it,  but 
without  success,  so  that  the  existence  of  a  continuous  spectrum 
for  this  glow  must  be  considered  doubtful. 

When  the  discharge  passes  through  acetylene,  the  first  two 
or  three  discharges  are  a  bright  apple-green,  the  subsequent 
ones,  however,  are  white,  and  as  the  green  discharge  does 
not  reappear,  we  must  conclude  that  the  acetylene  is  decom- 
posed by  the  discharge. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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XLII.  Notes  on  Allotropic  Silver.    By  M,  Carey  Lea*. 

nELATIONS  oft/ie  Yellow  to  the  Blue  Forma.— Tho  gold 
•*•'  and  copper-colon  red  forms  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
blue,  bluish-green,  and  steel-grey  on  the  other  hand,  gtand 
in  close  relations  to  each  other.  In  previous  papers  there  has 
been  described  a  crystalline  state  intermediate  between  these 
active  forms  and  ordinary  silver,  which  intermediate  condition, 
whilst  retaining  the  bright  yellow  colour  of  the  active  form,  is 
nearly  as  indifferent  to  reagents  as  ordinary  silver.  Into  this 
intermediate  state  both  the  yellow  and  blue  forms  are  capable 
of  passing,  and  apparently  the  intermediate  states  of  both 
kinds  of  allotropic  silver  are  identical :  the  intermediate  form 
of  blue  silver  is  yelloio.  Thus,  when  lumps  of  blue  silver  are 
heated  in  a  test-tube  to  about  1 80°  C,  they  assume  a  gold 
colour  and  lustre.  The  same  change  takes  place  at  the  same 
temperature  when  films  of  blue  silver  are  placed  in  a  hot-air 
bath. 

But  relations  much  closer  than  these  exist.  Blue  silver  can 
be  converted  into  yellow  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  con- 
sequently with  retention  of  its  active  properties.  This  is 
accomphshed  through  the  agency  of  sulphuric  acid.  When  a^ 
solution  of  silver  is  obtained  oy  the  action  of  sodium  hydroxide 
and  dextrine  on  silver  nitrate  t^  it  appears  to  contain  the  blue 
variety ;  for  if  allowed  to  precipitate  epontineouslj'^  by  long 
standing,  or  if  precipitiited  by  acetic  acid,  dilute  nitric  acid, 
or  by  many  neutral  substances,  it  gives  a  form  of  silver  which 
is  dark  red  whilst  moist  and  dries  with  a  blue  surface-colour. 
(It  is  always  a  little  difficult  to  characterize  these  substances  by 
their  colours,  since  the  surface-colour  which  they  show  when 
dry,  either  in  mass  or  in  films,  is  mostly  complementary  to 
their  colour  when  wet.  As  the  surface-colour  is  much  the 
more  characteristic,  I  have  adopted  the  course  of  naming 
them  by  that.) 

The  behaviour  of  the  red  solution  obtained  by  soda  and 
dextrine  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  very  interesting  and 

*  From  an  advance  proof  communicated  by  the  Author. 

i*  Forty  grams  each  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  of  yellow  or  hrown  dex- 
trine (not  white)  ore  dissolved  in  two  litres  of  water,  and  twetny-eight 
gprams  of  silver  nitrate  in  solution  are  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
mith  frequent  stirrint^,  so  that  several  hours  shall  elapse  before  the  last 
portion  is  added.  The  solution  is  always  slightly  turbid  when  viewed  by 
reflected  light,  hy  which  it  shows  a  beautiful  deep  green  colour.  By  trans- 
mitted light  it  is  deep  red,  and,  when  diluted,  absolutely  transparent. 
By  diminishing  the  proportion  of  silver  nitrate  to  one  half,  a  solution 
nearly  or  quite  clear  by  reflected  as  well  as  by  transmitted  light  is  obtained. 
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instractive.  When  100  cubic  centim.  of  eolution  are  poured 
into  100  cubic,  centim.  of  water  to  which  3  cubic  centim.  of 
salphuric  acid  have  been  previously  added,  a  dark  red  precipi- 
tate falls,  which,  when  dry,  especially  in  films,  is  blue.  The 
mixed  liquid  from  which  the  precipitate  is  formed  is  acid. 
Increasing  the  proportion  of  acid  to  4,  5,  and  6  cubic  centim. 
successively,  the  substance  obbiined  has  a  green  surface-colour, 
becoming  more  yellowish  green  in  proportion  as  the  acid  is 
increased  in  quantity.  With  7^  cubic  centim.  the  substance 
no  longer  dries  green,  but  yellow.  Increased  proportions  of 
acid  produce  substances  drying  ^vith  a  coppery  shade. 

It  will  be  seen  that  from  a  single  solution^  and  using  one 
substance  only  as  a  precipitant,  we  can  obtain  the  whole  range 
of  different  forms  of  allotropic  silver  by  simply  varying  the 
proportions  of  the  precipitant. 

That  these  forms  of  silver  should  subsist  in  the  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  excess  is  remarkable.  For  the  most  part 
the  presence  of  this  acid  tends  to  quickly  convert  allotropic 
to  ordinary  silver.  For  example,  bright  yellow  allotropic 
silver  obtained  with  ferrous  tartrate  was  washed  on  a  filter 
with  water  containing  -^j^  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  :  in 
two  or  three  hours  the  entire  mass  was  converted  into  grey 
ordinary  silver. 

It  is  observable  that  the  substances  precipitated  with  the 
least  acid  have  a  very  splendid  lustre,  and  that  this  lustre 
diminishes  steadily  as  the  proportion  of  acid  is  increased. 
Up  to  6  to  100  cubic  centim.  the  effect  is  hardly  noticeable, 
after  that  it  becomes  more  marked. 

But  we  can  also  obtain  the  converse  of  this  reaction.  Just 
as  the  solution  which  naturally  would  yield  the  blue  product 
can  be  made  to  yield  the  yellow  by  the  presence  of  excess  of 
strong  acid,  so  tne  solution  which  normally  yields  the  yellow 
substance  may  be  made  to  produce  blue  (or  rather  green) 
silver  by  adding  alkali.  Thus  a  mixture  of  dilute  solutions  of 
ferrous  sulphate  and  of  Bochelle  salt  added  to  mixed  solutions 
of  silver  nitrate  and  of  Bochelle  salt  results  in  the  formation 
of  gold-coloured  silver.  But  if  we  add  a  little  sodium  hy- 
droxide, either  to  the  iron  solution  or  the  silver  mixture,  we 
shall  get  a  bluish-green  product,  whose  properties  show  that 
it  belongs  to  the  blue  class  and  not  to  the  yellow.  Even  if  a 
solution  of  the  hydroxide  is  added  immediately  after  the  iron 
solution  has  been  poured  into  the  silver,  the  result  is  the  same. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  well-marked  tendency  of  acids  to  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  the  yellow  product  and  of  alkalies  to 
the  blue.  But  this  is  a  tendency  only.  Both  substances  can 
be  produced  from  neutral  solutions,  and  slight  chnnges  are 
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sufHcient  to  alter  the  product  formed.  Thus,  ferrous  tartrate 
in  dilute  solution  acting  on  silver  tartrate  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  the  gold-coloured  substance,  but  when  citrates 
are  substituted  the  blue  substance  is  obtained. 

Production  of  AUotropic  Silver  by  Inorganic  Substances, — 
For  reasons  which  will  be  mentioned  presently  the  reduction 
of  silver  must  take  place  gradually  to  produce  the  allotropic 
form,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  an  invariable  condition  that 
an  organic  substance  of  some  sort  should  be  present.  This, 
however,  proves  not  to  be  essential.  In  a  paper  presented  to 
the  American  Academy,  and  kindly  read  for  me  by  Prof. 
Remsen  at  the  meeting  in  April  last,  I  alluded  briefly  to 
having  found  a  reaction  depending  upon  inorganic  agents 
only.  It  is  as  follows ; — Sodium  hypophosphite  added  to 
silver  nitrate  does  not  effect  reduction  ;  but  when  hypophos- 
j)horous  acid  is  set  free  by  the  addition  of  phosphoric  acid,  a 
red  coloration  appears,  indicating  the  presence  of  allotropic 
silver.  The  coloration  is  transitory,  no  doubt  because  of  the 
strong  tendency  of  free  mineral  acids  to  convert  allotropic 
to  normal  silver;  but  red  and  blue  stains  form  on  the  sides  of 
the  vessel. 

Phosphorous  acid  gives  similar  results,  though  perhaps  less 
well  marked. 

Action  of  Light  on  Blue  Silver, — This  action  differs  with 
diflFerent  varieties  :  it  was  more  especially  examined  with  the 
form  that  is  obtained  from  the  soda-dextrine  silver  solution 
already  described,  by  pouring  the  solution  into  an  equal  bulk 
of  water  te  which  sulphuric  acid  had  been  added  in  the  pro- 
portion of  4  cubic  centim.  to  each  100  cubic  centim.  of  water. 
This  form  was  selected  because  it  is  easy  te  obtain  with  great 
constancy  of  result^  and  because  it  is  one  of  the  forms  of 
blue  silver  most  sensitive  to  light. 

Exposed  to  light  this  substance  first  becomes  more  distinctly 
blue,  losing  a  slight  greenish  shade.  With  continued  expo- 
sure it  passes  to  a  yeuow-brown  shade,  and  finally  to  a  per- 
fectly pure  golden  yellow  of  great  brilliancy  and  lustre.  This 
last  is  the  intermediate  or  crystalline  form. 

The  action  of  light  on  this  form  of  silver  is  remarkable  in 
this  respect,  that  its  first  effect  is  to  increase  the  sensitiveness 
to  reagents. 

This  result  was  so  unexpected,  and  a  priori  so  improbable, 
that  it  was  subjected  to  the  most  careful  verification  before 
being  accepted.  The  action  is  very  easily  shown  by  exposing 
a  film  of  the  substance  to  light,  covering  part  of  the  surface 
-with  an  opaque  screen.  After  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  of 
exposure  to  strong  summer  sunshine  the  film  may  be  plunged 
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into  a  1-per-cent.  solution  of  potassinm  ferridcj'anide,  when 
the  part  exposed  colours  much  sooner  and  more  strongly  than 
that  which  was  covered.  The  effect  is  shown  still  better  by 
placing  the  film  in  a  frame,  covering  part  with  paper  rendered 
absolutely  opaque  by  coating  it  with  thick  tin-foil,  part  with 
translucent  paper  (thick  white  writing-paper  or  very  thin 
brown  paper),  and  leaving  part  wholly  exposed.  Aft«r  four 
or  five  hours'  action  of  strong  summer  sunshine,  the  film  is  to 
be  treated  with  weak  ferridcyanide.  The  part,  wholly  exposed 
having  passed  into  the  gold  coloured  crystalline  condition  (if 
the  exposure  has  been  sufficient)  is  wholly  unacted  upon  ;  the 
part  covered  by  the  translucent  paper  is  rapidlv  attacked,  that 
wholl}'  protected  is  attacked  slowly.  So  that  the  portion 
moderately  acted  on  by  light  has  very  markedly  increased  in 
sensitiveness  thereby. 

It  follows  that  upon  this  form  of  silver  light  has  a  reversing 
action^  first  exalting  its  sensitiveness,  then  completely  de- 
stroying it. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  analogy  which  exists  between 
this  action  of  light  and  that  which  light  exerts  on  silver 
bromide.  The  latter  substance,  though  incomparably  more 
sensitive  to  light,  is  subject  to  the  same  reversing  action  ; 
first  gaining  in  sensitiveness  to  reducing  agents,  and  then,  by 
continued  exposure,  becoming  less  sensitive  than  originally,  a 
change  commonly  known  as  solarization. 

Causes  determining  whetJier,  in  the  reduction  of  Silver^  the 
Allotropic  or  the  Normal  form  shall  he  produced,, — I  have 
examined  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  reduction  of 
silver  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions.  These  for  the 
most  part  do  not  deserve  particular  mention,  but  seem  to  lead 
up  to  this  generalization  :  that  the  reduction  of  silver  may  be 
direct  or  indirect ;  direct  when  it  passes  from  the  condition 
of  the  normal  salt  or  oxide  to  that  of  the  metal,  indirect  when 
the  change  is  first  to  suboxide  or  to  a  corresj)onding  subsjilt. 
So  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  when  the  reduction  is 
direct  the  reduced  silver  always  appears  in  its  ordinary  form  ; 
but  when  the  reduction  is  indii*ect  the  silver  presents  itself  in 
one  of  its  allotropic  states. 

The  following  reactions  support  this  view. 

Three  of  the  principal  modes  of  formation  of  allotropic 
silver  are: — (1)  Reduction  of  silver  citrate  or  tartrate  by 
ferrous  citrate  or  tartrate  ;  (2)  acting  on  silver  nitrate  or 
oxide  by  dextrine  and  fixed  alkaline  hydroxide  ;  (3)  acting  on 
silver  nitrate  or  carbonate  by  tannin  and  fixed  alkaline  car- 
bonate. Now  if,  in  either  of  these  three  cases,  we  interrupt 
the  action  before  it  is  complete  by  adding  an  excess  of  dilute 
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hydrochloric  acid,  we  shall  obtain  a  dark  chestnut-brown  or 
sometimes  purple-brown  substance,  which  on  examination 
proves  to  be  a  mixture  of  silver  subchloride  and  protochloride. 
When,  after  complete  removal  of  the  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  by  thorough  washing  or,  better,  by  boiling  with  distilled 
water,  the  substance  is  treated  with  cold  dilute  nitric  acid, 
that  portion  of  the  subchloride  which  is  not  combined  with 
the  normal  chloride  is  broken  up,  and  there  remains  proto- 
chloride of  a  very  rich  and  intense  rose-colour  *. 

The  production  of  silver  subchloride  in  all  these  cases  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  reduction  when  the  acid  was  added 
was  incomplete  ;  and  that  in  case  (1)  a  subsalt,  and  in  cases 
(2)  and  (3)  a  suboxide  was  first  formed  as  an  intermediate 
step  before  complete  reduction.  Either  of  these  substances 
would  of  course  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  subchloride  when 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  important  to  observe 
that  this  result  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  interrupting  the 
reaction  before  it  is  complete.  When,  for  example,  allotropic 
silver  in  solution  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodic  hydroxide 
and  dextrine,  and  after  complete  reduction  hydrochloric  acid 
is  added,  the  liquid  becomes  filled  with  grey  normal  silver 
which  presently  collects  to  a  cake.  When  this  cake  is  well 
washed  and  boiled  with  water  and  then  treated  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  solution  takes  place  :  a  trace  of  protochloride  is 
left  behind.  It  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere  that  hydro- 
chloric acid,  though  without  action  on  ordinary  silver,  is 
capable  of  forming  a  variable  quantity  of  protochloride  when 
placed  in  contact  with  allotropic  silver. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  exception  to  this  general  principle, 
that  when  a  reaction  leading  to  the  formation  of  allotropio 
silver  is  interrupted  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
subchloride  is  abundantly  formed  as  one  of  the  products. 

In  all  such  cases  the  reduction  is  evidently  indirect.  The 
silver  does  not  lose  at  once  the  whole  of  its  oxygen,  hut  appa- 
rently passes  through  an  intermediate  form,  probably  Ag40, 
the  reduction  of  which  tends  to  the  formation  of  allotropic 
silver. 

These  facts  lead  directly  up  to  the  question.  Does  silver 
exist  in  its  subsalts  in  the  allotropic  form  ?  There  are  some 
facts  that  would  support  this  view,  especially  the  very  rich 
and  varied  coloration  of  the  subsalts  corresponding  to  the 

*  This  is  a  very  beautiful  reaction  and  deserves  more  particular  mention 
than  can  be  given  here.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  means  for  obtaining  silver 
protochloride,  for  which  purpose  1  have  often  employed  it,  both  on 
account  of  its  facility  and  certainty,  and  the  very  beautiful  colour  of  the 
product. 
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almost  infinite  variety  of  colour  of  allotropic  silver,  whilst 
normal  salts  of  silver  when  formed  with  colourless  acids  are 
mostly  colourless.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  activity 
of  allotropic  silver  and  its  less  specific  gravity  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  simpler  molecular  constitution  than  that  of  normal 
silver. 


XL  III,  Some  Applications  of  Physics  and  Mathematics  to 
Geology.  By  U.  Ohree,  Jf.-^l.,  Fellow  of  King's  College^ 
Cambridge, 

[Continued  firom  p.  252.] 

Part  II.  Some  Geological  Theories, 

TUE  belief  that  the  present  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth 
necessarily  betokens  a  previous  liquid,  or  at  least  plastic, 
condition  seems  amongst  Geologists  almost  as  universal  as 
the  belief  that  the  earth  but  for  the  development  of  rotation 
must  have  been  a  spherical  body.  Whether  this  latter  con- 
clusion has  any  satisfactory  basis  apart  from  philosophical 
speculations,  it  is  not  my  present  object  to  inquire.  But 
supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  natural  form  of 
the  earth  as  undisturbed  by  rotation  is  spherical,  the  con- 
clusion that  it  ever  was  in  a  liquid  or  even  in  a  plastic  state 
throughout  is,  according  to  the  preceding  results,not  established 
by  its  present  spheroidal  form.  Yet  even  in  such  a  standard 
work  as  Geikie's  ^  Text-book  of  Geology,'  after  reading  the 
discussion  on  p.  12  and  the  footnote  attached,  I  fail  to  detect 
a  trace  of  the  idea  that  the  polar  flattening  might  be  called 
forth  by  rotation  in  a  truly  solid  body. 

Various  geological  writers,  it  is  true,  speak  of  a  solid  earth 
as  capable  of  changing  its  form,  but  they  seem  in  reality  to 
regard  the  change  as  due  to  rupture  or  to  the  development  of 
a  plastic  condition.  This  appears,  for  instance,  to  be  the  view 
actually  held  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  a  short  paper* 
entitled  "The  Form  of  the  Earth  no  proof  of  Original 
Fluidity."  This  paper  has  been  referred  to  with  a  somewhat 
inaccurate  conception  of  its  value  and  results  by  two  recent 
geological  writers,  so  it  claims  some  notice  at  our  hands. 
The  first  of  the  two  writers  referred  to,  Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor  f, 
says  : — "  It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  Herbert  Spencer, 
with  a  juster  physical  insight  [than  Sir  W.  Thomson  and 
Professor  TaitJ,  contended  and  satisfactorily  showed  that  a 
solid  earth  (of  any  shape)  would  assume  the  oblate  spheroidal 

•  Pha.  Mag.  [3]  vol.  XXX.  1847,  po.  194-196. 

t  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxx.  1885,  pp.  258, 259. 
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form  due  to  its  rate  of  rotation,  as  certainly  and  promptly  as 
if  it  were  liquid/'  The  other  writer,  Mr.  A.  Blytt*,  amongst 
other  references  to  the  paper  says,  "  I  believe  that  Spencer  is 
the  first  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  even  a  solid  earth  can 
change  its  form.'' 

Mr.  Spencer,  after  some  statements  as  to  the  relative 
strength  and  agility  of  large  and  small  animals,  such  as 
elephants  and  fleas,  formulates  the  general  result  that  the 
strength— called  also  "resistance  to  fracture '^ — of  a  solid 
structure  varies  as  the  square  of  its  linear  dimensions,  while 
the  "  agencies  antagonistic  to  cohesive  attraction,^'  t.  e,  gravi- 
tational and  "centrifugal"  forces,  Ac,  vary  as  the  cube. 
Excepting  a  statement  that  this  is  obviously  true  of  simple 
longitudinal  and  torsional  stress,  the  following  is  the  sole 
proof  of  his  very  general  Liw  supplied  by  Mr.  Spencer  :— 
"  The  strength  of  a  bar  of  iron,  timber,  or  other  material  sub- 
jected to  the  transverse  strain  varies  as  BD*/L  ;  B  being  the 
breadth,  D  the  depth,  and  L  the  length.  Suppose  the  size  of 
this  bar  to  be  changed,  whilst  the  ratios  of  its  dimensions 
continue  the  same  ;  then  . . .  the  strength  will  vary  as  D*  . .  .'* 
(p.  195).  The  following  is  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr. 
Spencer  : — "  Viewed  by  the  light  of  this  principle,  the  fact 
that  the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid  does  not  seem  to  afford 
any  support  to  the  hypothesis  of  original  fluidity  us  commonly 
understood.  We  must  consider  that,  in  respect  of  its  obedience 
to  the  geo-dynamic  laws,  the  earth  is  fluid  now  and  must 
always  remain  so  ;  for  the  most  tenacious  substance  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  when  subjected  to  the  same  forces 
that  are  acting  upon  the  earth's  crust,  would  exceed  the  limit 
of  self-support  determined  by  the  above  law,  before  it  attained 
i.-!d!i^^  f  t^«  «arth'8  bulk  "  (p.  196). 

Perhaps  if  one  knew  what  Mr.  Spencer  means  by  "the 
limit  of  self-support,"  and  what  is  tne  exact  distinction  he 
draws  between  "  fluidity  as  commonly  understood "  and 
"  fluidity  in  respect  of  obedience  to  geo-dynamic  laws,"  one 
might  be  in  a  position  to  form  some  estimate  of  his  degree  of 
physical  insight ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  see  all  he  satisfactorily 
shows  is  an  extraordinary  agility  in  jumping  to  conclusions. 
Li'  his  meaning  is  that  deformation  must  accompany  the 
action  of  gravitational  and  centrifugal  forces,  he  might,  if 
Maxwell's  view  be  correct,  have  added  to  the  denominator 
of  his  estimate  as  many  O's  as  the  printer  could  spare ;  but  if  it 
is  the  rupture  of  an  elastic  solid  or  its  transformation  into  a 

♦  Phil.  Majr.  May  1889,  p.  416.  Translated  from  Nyt  Magazm  for 
Katurmdenskabemef  Bd.  xxxi.  1880. 
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plastic  state  to  which  he  refers,  as  seems  almost  certain  from 
the  context,  he  must  have  formed  an  extremely  low  estimate 
of  what  strains  a  solid  can  stand. 

In  the  same  passage  Mr.  Bly tt  refers  to  Mr.  Peirce  *,  Sir 
J,  W.  Dawson  t,  and  Professor  J.  E.  Todd  J  as  holding  that 
a  solid  earth  will  alter  its  shape  if  the  rate  of  rotation  vary. 
The  views  of  Mr.  Peirce  I  have  not  seen,  but  the  other  two 
writers  mentioned  regard  the  solid  earth  itself  as  changing 
shape  only  by  means  of  a  succession  of  what  we  may  term 
catastrophes.  Their  views  seem  identical  with  those  which 
Mr,  BIytt's  translator  ascribes  to  him  in  the  following  words : 
— "  The  sea  adjusts  itself  in  accordance  with  the  smallest 
change  in  the  length  of  tlie  day  ....  But  the  solid  earth 
offers  resistance  to  change  of  form,  and  begins  to  give  way 
only  when  the  tension  reaches  a  certain  amount "  (p.  418). 
Mr.  Blytt  makes  several  distinct  references  to  the  subject, 
and  his  remarks  are  not  perhaps  always  strictly  consistent. 
This,  however,  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  since  he  gives  as 
the  result  of  his  investigations : — ^^  As  has  been  stated,  there 
prevails  • .  .  a  disagreement  as  to  how  for  the  earth  will 
change  its  form,  in  case  the  centrifugal  force  varies.  Thomj«on 
is  most  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  not;  Darwin  is  of 
opinion  that  it  will.  And  among  other  physicists  whom 
1  have  consulted  a  similar  divergence  prevails  upon  this  point. 
One  thinks  that  a  lengthening  of  the  day  even  by  several 
hours  will  be  incapable  of  altering  the  form  of  the  solid 
earth;  another  believes  that  the  solid  earth  will  probably 
change  its  form  just  as  easily  as  the  sea''  (p.  421). 

If  Mr.  Blytt  should  ever  nave  further  occasion  to  consult 
physicists  on  this  or  any  allied  point,  he  would  find  an  exact 
definition  of  such  terms  as  solid  a  certain  amount  of  protection 
from  d  priori  speculations.  Mr.  BIytt's  own  principal  view 
seems  due  in  part  to  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  Tresca's 
experiments  on  the  flow  of  metals  under  pressure.  They  do 
not  in  reality  justify  his  statement  ^^  By  reason  of  the 
enormous  pressure  which  prevails  in  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
it  must  be  supposed  that  masses  from  a  certain  depth  are 
more  or  less  in  a  plastic  state  '^  (p.  41 7) .  It  was  in  fact  pointed 
out  some  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Osmond  Fisher  §  that  the 
existence  of  an  orifice  from  which  the  metal  can  flow  con- 
stitutes a  complete  difference   between   the    conditions   of 

♦  Ppoc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Science,  vol.  viii.  1873,  p.  106. 

t  *  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man/  ninth  edition,  pp.  291,292. 

X  Amencan  Naturalist,  vol.  xvii.  1883,  pp.  15-26,  specially  pp.  18, 19. 

5  *  Physics  of  the  Earth's  Crust,'  ]st  edition,  1881,  footnote  p.  120. 
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Tresca's  experiments  and  the  state  of  a  body  subjected  to 
nearly  uniform  pressure  all  round. 

Mr.  Blytt  apparently  does  not  stand  alone  in  believing 
Sir  W.  Thomson  to  hold  that  the  solid  earth  is  incapable 
of  altering  its  form  as  the  rotation  alters,  and  that  it  possesses 
the  same  eccentricity  as  when  it  solidified.  Professor  Darwin 
in  '  Nature,'  vol.  xxxiv.  (188«j),  pp.  420-3,  seems  also  to  put 
this  interpretation  upon  a  passage  he  quotes  from  §  830  of 
Thomson  and  Tait's  '  Natural  Philosophy.'  Supposing  this 
interpretiition  correct.  Professor  Darwin^s  opinion  that  Sir 
W.  Ahomson  does  not  allow  "a  sufficient  margin  for  un- 
certainties '^  expresses  only  a  part  of  the  objections  I  should 
entertain.  I  find  it  difficult,  however,  to  believe  that  Sir  W. 
Thomson,  who  elsewhere  gives  data  for  the  eccentricity  pro- 
duced by  rotation  in  solid  spheres  of  steel,  can  actually 
suppose  no  change  at  all  in  the  eccentricity  to  follow  an 
alteration  in  the  angular  velocity.  Still  it  must  be  confessed 
that  though  the  passage  contains  the  statement,  ^'  It  must 
necessarily  remain  uncertain  whether  the  earth  would  from 
time  to  time  adjust  itself  completely  to  a  figure  of  equiUbrium 
adapted  to  the  rotation,^'  its  most  natural  interpretation  is  that 
given  by  Professor  Darwin.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  con- 
clusion that  the  earth,  however  solid,  would  retain  a  constant 
eccentricity  while  the  rate  of  rotation  varied,  seems  to  me 
directly  opposed  to  the  conclusions  to  which  the  elastic  solid 
theorj-  leads. 

Professor  Darwin  himself,  in  his  paper  in  ^  Nature,'  refers 
to  Tresca's  experiments  and  thinks  it  probable  there  would 
be  from  time  to  time  a  flow  of  material  as  the  angular  velocity 
altered.  One  of  the  "  uncertainties ''  he  refers  to  is  the  possi- 
bility that,  in  accordance  with  Dr.  CroH's*  views,  a  greater 
rapidity  of  denudation  in  equatorial  than  in  polar  regions  may 
have  reduced  the  eccentricity  markedly  below  the  value  it  pos- 
sessed when  the  earth  sohdified.  He  does  not  seem,  however, 
to  refer  to  the  considerable  change  of  eccentricity  that  might 
occur  in  a  solid  through  mere  variation  of  elastic  strain. 

As  regards  the  present  state  of  the  earth's  interior  there 
are, according  to  Geikie's  *  Text-book,'  p.  49,  only  three  theories 
which  merit  serious  consideration,  viz. : — 

(1)  That  there  is  a  solid  crust  and  a  molten  interior. 

(2)  That  with  the  exception  of  local  vesicular  spaces  the 
earth  is  perfectly  solid. 

(3)  That  the  earth  consists  of  a  solid  crust  and  nucleus 
with  an  intervening  liquid  layer. 

♦  'CUmate  and  Time '  (1886),  p.  836. 
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According  to  the  ^Text-book,'  the  theory  of  a  thin  crust  con- 
taining liquid  or  viscous  matter  is  exposed  to  "  weighty  and 
indeed  insuperable  objections/'  p.  18^  and  ^^  is  now  abandoned 
by  most  geologists,"  p.  43. 

According  to  Dr.  Croll*  the  "  general  opinion  among 
geologists  "  is  that  the  earth  ^^  consists  of  a  fluid  interior  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  and  rigid  [really  solid]  crust." 

Professor  Prestwich  f  believes  that  "  the  crust  rests  on  a 
yielding  substratum,  and  that  of  no  great  thickness.''  In 
fact  he  advocsites  the  third  of  the  above-mentioned  theories, 
and  believes  30  miies  to  be  probably  in  excess  of  the  crust's 
thickness.  Most  writers  on  the  subject  appear  to  have  sub- 
sidiary theories  of  their  own. 

Whether  the  assurance  that  the  question  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  experiment  accounts  for  the  multitude  of  theories  and  the 
confidence  with  which  they  are  proposed,  is  a  question  for 
philosophers  not  mathematicians  to  consider,  but  it  seems  d 
priori  a  possible  explanation  of  such  a  declaration  of  faith  as 
that  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor  J  :— "  The  liquidity  of  our  globe,  and 
the  relative  thinness  of  its  encrusted  envelope, — ^as  attested  by 
all  legitimate  geological  induction, — will  be  assumed  without 
misgiving  or  hesitancy  ;  and  the  supposed  mathematical  argu- 
ments for  its  soUdity  ignored  as  essentially  fallacious  and 
wholly  inconclusive.' 

Of  course,  if  the  geological  evidence  were  conclusive,  it 
would  be  mere  waste  of  time  further  to  consider  the  matter, 
but  the  evidence  that  satisfies  Mr.  Taylor  does  not  seem  to 
carry  conviction  to  all  geologists  even  in  America.  Mr.  G.  F. 
Becker  §,  for  instance,  who  appears  to  have  some  practical 
experience,  says : — "  For  a  considerable  number  of  years  I 
have  constantly  had  the  theory  of  the  earth's  solidity  in  mind 
while  making  field  observations  on  upheaval  and  subsidence, 
with  the  result  that  to  my  thinking,  the  phenomena  are  capable 
of  much  more  satisfactory  explanation  on  a  solid  globe  than 
on  an  encrusted  fluid  one." 

It  may  thus  be  not  wholly  unprofitable  to  glance  briefly  at 
some  of  the  arguments  which  some  of  the  advocates  of  the 
several  theories  base  on  their  ideas  of  the  properties  of  solid 
bodies. 

Mr.  Taylor's  object  is  to  get  an  equatorial  circumference 
some  10  per  cent,  in  excess  of  its  present  value,  so  as  to 
account  for  the  lateral  compression  at  the  surface  observed  in 

«  '  Climate  and  Time/  p.  305. 

t '  Geology,*  "vol.  ii.  p.  fi40, 

X  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxx.  (1886),  p.  260. 

§  American  Journal  of  Science,  voL  xxxix.  (18U0;,  pp.  861, 362. 
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moTintain-chaiDS.  Thus,  following  Professor  Darwin*,  he 
supposes  the  earth  to  have  once  possessed  a  much  greater 
angular  velocity  than  at  present,  and  speaks  of  a  "  consistent 
crust  (of  some  few  miles  thickness)"  as  having  formed  "  when 
the  rotation  of  our  planet  was  at  four  times  its  present  rate  ^' 
(/.  c.  p.  257)  •  The  equatorial  radius  would  then  have  been,  he 
says,  some  4359  miles,  and  the  polar  some  3291.  The  change 
of  shape,  as  the  rotation  fell  off,  would  account,  he  thinks,  for 
observed  phenomena.  He  considers  his  conclusions  opposed 
by  Sir  W.  Thomson's  theoiy  that  the  earth  solidified  through- 
out and  retains  at  least  approximately  its  original  eccentricity. 
It  is  on  this  point  that  he  refers  to  the  data  supplied  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  " juster  physical  insight;''  and  he  adds, 
apparently  as  his  own  contribution  to  the  argument, — *'  The 
supposition  that  a  granite  mountain  or  equatorial  protuberance 
400  miles  high  or  100  miles  high  could  for  a  moment  support 
itself,  would  hardly  be  entertained  by  a  practical  engineer  ;" 
and  in  a  footnote,  '^The  limiting  modulus  of  height  of  a 
granite  pyramid  (equalling  one  side  of  its  square  base)  is 
somewhat  less  than  eleven  miles  "  [L  c.  p.  258).  1  am  quite 
ready  to  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  that  if  solidification  occurred 
under  the  conditions  he  supposes  the  eccentricity  must  have 
altered  enormously  and  that  in  a  non- elastic  way,  and  I 
hardly  suppose  that  Sir  W.  Thomson  would  oppose  this  view. 
No  one,  however,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  propounded  the  theory 
of  an  elastic  solid  spheroidal  earth  of  eccentricity  *65  rotating 
completely  in  six  hours,  so  that  the  investigation  of  the  strains 
and  stresses  required  by  such  a  theory  is  unnecessary.  I  can 
quite  imagine  that  on  any  probable  theory  of  density  the 
magnitude  of  the  strains  is  hardly  likely  to  be  consistent  with 
the  application  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  elasticity.  The 
force  of  Mr.  Taylor's  remarks  as  to  the  pyramid  I,  however, 
fail  to  see.  Such  an  isolated  mass  exists  under  totally  differ- 
ent conditions  from  any  portion  of  a  solid  sphere  or  spheroid, 
and  one  might  as  well  argue  as  to  the  impossibility  of  a  liquid 
interior  from  the  fact  that  an  isolated  liquid  column  100  miles 
high  has  not  yet  been  observed  on  the  earth's  surface.  If 
Mr.  Taylor  were,  however,  to  calculate  the  strains  and  stresses 
in  such  a  thin  shell  as  he  supposes,  of  material  showing  any- 
thing resembling  the  structure  of  ordmary  rock,  with  a  rate 
of  rotation  such  as  he  mentions,  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
he  would  find  it  in  an  essentially  better  position  than  his 
imaginary  pyramid. 

Atter  this  criticism  Mr.  Taylor  considers  the  question  of  the 
probable  degree  of  rigidity  of  our  planet  quite  irrelevant,  but 

♦  Phil.  Trans.  (1879),  p.  632. 
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the  "  temptation  is  strong  to  waste  upon  it  a  collateral  glance  " 
(Z.  c.  p.  259).  Accordingly  he  crushes  Sir  W*  Thomson's 
argument*  from  the  tides  by  the  remark — "  That  a  siliceous 
crust  of  20  miles  average  thickness,  and  an  overlying  aqueous 
ocean  of  three  miles  average  depth,  should  have  (as  required 
by  the  argument)  so  equal  a  coefficient  of  mobility,  that  sea 
and  land  could  thus  together  ^  rise  and  fall,'  might  well  be 
pronounced  incredible''  (/.  c.  p.  260). 

He  regards  Sir  W.  Thomson  as  very  seriously  damaging 
his  own  argument  by  the  admission  that  tides  comparable  in 
magnitude  with  those  observed  would  occur  even  in  a  solid 
earth  of  steel.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that 
the  existence  of  a  diflFerence  between  the  motions  of  the  land 
and  water  may  constitute  an  argument  for  solidity  f. 

Mr.  Taylor  admits  one  difficulty  in  his  theory,  viz.  the 
nature  and  local  characteristics  of  the  plications  actually 
observed ;  and  remarks: — "  While  ihQ  force  at  the  command  of 
the  rotating  planet  is  abundantly  sufficient  .  .  .  evidently  some 
supplementary  considerations  are  requisite  to  give  the  observed 
direction  to  this  force,"  ...  "  The  mere  mechanical  difficulty, 
however,  of  transmitting  stresses  through  comparatively  un- 
disturbed areas  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  a  flexible,  friable,  and 
practically  plastic  crust — with  a  large  coefficient  of  viscous 
friction  beneath — ^is  not  so  formidable  as  might  at  first  appear. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pressures  derived  from  an 
action  so  slow  as  from  century  to  century  to  be  scarcely 
sensible,  are  of  an  order  of  very  great  intensity,  but  of  very 
small  quantity"  (Z.  <?.  p.  265).  Mr.  Taylor  also  infers  from 
"  various  considerations  "  that  "  in  all  ages  mountain  building 
has  been  at  a  maximum  ;  that  is,  the  uplifted  heights  have 
been  the  greatest  which  the  average  thickness  of  the  crust  at 
the  time  was  capable  of  supporting  ;  so  that  the  former  has 
been  a  constant  iunction  of  the  latter,  the  ratio  being  probably 
not  far  from  one-fifth"  [Lc,  p.  265).  Mr.  Taylor  does  not 
state  that  this  law  of  the  uplifted  heights  is  true  of  all  lands 
as  well  as  of  all  time,  but  the  possibility  that  such  may  be  the 
case  is  rather  alarming.  He  enters  in  fact  into  no  unnecessary 
details  as  to  how  he  reached  his  conclusions,  so  that  all  one 
can  say  is  that  measured  by  his  own  standard  he  is  certainly 
not  inferior  in  physical  insight  even  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 
Perhaps  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  "supplementary 
considerations ''  he  may  supply  sufficient  data  for  the  mathe- 
matician to  follow  him. 

Professor  Prestwich,  in  his  '  Geology,'  vol.  ii.,  regards  the 

*  Natural  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  §  833. 
t  See  his  remarks,  /.  c.  p.  260  and  footnote. 
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"  present  very  great  rigidity  of  the  earth  "  as  proved  by  mathe- 
matical and  physical  investigations,  but  complains  of  a  "  Wcint 
of  elasticity  "  in  the  methods  of  the  mathematicians  (p.  538), 
According  to  him,  "  The  hypothesis  most  compatible  with  the 
geological  phenomena  is  that  of  a  central  solid  nucleus  with 
a  molten  yielding  envelope — not  fluid,  but  viscid  or  plastic;  nor 
is  it  necessary  that  this  magma  should  be  of  any  great  thick- 
ness ;  but  a  thin  crust  is,  it  seems  to  me,  an  essential  con- 
dition'^ (p.  543).     Professor  Prestwich  adduces  in  support  of 
his  views  various  arguments  from  geological  phenomena  which 
seem  of  much  weight.     He  has  also  various  arguments  of  a 
more  or  less  physical  character,  but  they  seem  to  take  a  good 
deal  for  granted.     Thus,  on  p.  540,  referring  to  plications  in 
the  surface  rocks,  he  says,  "  if  the  earth  were  solid  through- 
out, the  tangential  pressure  would  result  not  in  distorting  or 
crumpling,  but  in  crushing  and  breaking.     As  a  rule  no  such 
results  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  strata  have  .  • .  yielded,  as  only 
a  free  surface-plate  could,  to  the  deformation  caused  by  lateral 
pressure  ...  a  yielding  bed,  on  which  the  crust  could  move 
as  a  separate  body,  was  necessary/'     It  seems  to  me  that  as 
the  phenomena  of  rupture  are  as  yet  very  imperfectly  ascer- 
tained, except  perhaps  for  a  few  simple  standard  conditions. 
Professor  Prestwich  has  very  little  to  go  on  but  a  priori  ideas. 
1  fail  to  see,  for  instance,  why  pressures  at  or  near  the  surface 
of  a  solid  sphere  should  necessarily  produce  fracture  and  not 
flow.     Also  it  seems  improbable  that  there  would  be  a  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  so  as  to  enable  a  crust— which   seems 
clearly  to  mean  a  solid  superficial  layer — to  move  as  a  separate 
body  on  a  "  yielding  bed."     Would  not  this  imply  a  liquid 
substratum  with  no  appreciable   viscosity  ?     And   supposing 
there  were  a  substratum  of  this  kind,  is  there  any  sufficient 
experimented  evidence  that  a  solid  crust  of  even  a  few  miles 
thickness  would  on  the  falling  away  of  the  liquid  underneath 
go  into  folds  instead  of  being  crushed  and  broken?     Further, 
can  plications,  to  the  extent  shown,  say  by  the  Alps,  be  re- 
conciled  with   the   retention   of  contemporaneous   solidity? 
Supposing  the  earth  to  be  essentially  solid  throughout,  is  there 
any  reason  why  the  strain  at  some  miles  below  the  surface 
should  not  locally  at  intervals  exceed  the  elastic  limit,  with 
the  result  for  a  time  of  a  state  of  flow  or  plasticity  throughout 
a  volume  of  greater  or  less  extent  ?     During  such  an  epoch 
there  would  exist  locally  conditions  somewhat  resembling  those 
which  Professor  Prestwich  believes  existent  everywhere.     It 
is  true  that  one  argument  adduced  by  Professor  Prestwich  and 
others  against  the  existence  of  separate  reservoirs  of  molten  ma- 
terial— viz.  the  similarity  in  the  character  of  volcanic  products 
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all  over  the  earth — applies  equally  against  such  an  hypothesis. 
If,  however,  volcanic  products  be  supposed  to  come  from 
several  miles  below  the  surface,  I  see  no  obvious  reason  why 
they  should  not  present  similar  characteristics  everywhere. 
No  conclusive  argument  can  well  be  based  on  the  differences 
observed  in  the  sedimentary  strata,  because  the  conditions 
under  which  such  strata  are  deposited  are  obviously  of  a  varied 
character. 

In  varions  passages  of  Professor  Prestwich's  discussion  of 
the  state  of  the  earth  one  is  apt  to  be  puzzled  by  his  falling 
into  the  practice,  by  no  means  uncommon  in  geological 
writings,  of  employing  physical  terms  with  a  view  to  oratory 
rather  than  to  exposition.  For  instance,  he  speaks  of  con- 
traction '*  due  to  the  yielding  of  the  weaker  lines  in  the  crust, 
when  the  tension  caused  by  the  excessive  strain  (and  of  which 
the  first  order  of  movement  is  an  index^  overcomes  the  re- 
sistance, and  fractures  and  doubles  up  tne  strata  ;"  and  he 
adds,  "  Mountain-ranges  are  in  fact  the  concluding  term  of 
the  streps  which  caused  the  deformation  of  the  crust,  and  the 
movements  which  at  those  times  took  place  must  have  been 
influenced  by  the  greater  energy  of  the  strains  then  at  work '' 
(p.  546) .  It  is  difficult  to  see  here  what  is  intended  to  be  cause 
and  what  effect.  In  fact,  while  a  number  of  terms  are  em- 
ployed which  in  mathematics  and  physics  have  a  fairly  definite 
meaning,  I  must  confess  my  inaoility  to  form  an  adequate 
conception  of  what  is  meant  by  the  passage  as  a  whole. 

Professor  Prestwich  refers  (pp.  543,  544)  to  the  hypothesis 
of  the  late  Professor  E.  Bocte  (in  the  reference  to  which  a 
misprint  gives  the  year  1861  for  1881)  as  supplying  some- 
thing of  the  kind  of  earth  he  wants.  Thus  an  examination 
of  Professor  Roche's  work*  may  be  of  some  service. 

He  supposes  the  earth  to  consist  of  a  central  nucleus  or 
"bloc,"  homogeneous  but  for  a  poj»8ible  accumulation  of 
matter  of  greater  density  at  the  centre,  and  of  a  superficial 
layer  of  lighter  material.  Of  the  nucleus,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  a  small  core  of  heavier  matter,  he  says,  "  Sa  den- 
sit^  calculee,  de  7  k  7*5,  indiaue  qu'elle  est  metallique,  sans 
doute  form^e  de  fer . . . ."  Tne  specific  gravity  of  the  heavier 
matter  which  may  possibly  exist  at  the  centre  is,  ho  says, 
"  certainement  bien  infdrieur  [to  18],  probablement  10  ou  12 
(argent,  plomb),''  p.  235.  The  outer  layer  or  crust  he  sup- 
poses to  have  a  specific  gravity  about  3,  and  a  thickness  of 
about  one  sixth  the  earth's  radius.  Between  the  crust  and 
the  nucleus  there  exists,  it  may  be  everywhere  or  only  locally, 

*  Acad/imie  .,.de  Montpellier^  Mimov'es de  la  Section  dee  ScieticeSj  tome 
dixitime,  1880-84,  pp.  221-264. 
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molten  matter  such  as  appears  at  the  surface  in  volcanic  out- 
bursts,  but  the  total  volume  occupied  by  this  must  be  small. 
Professor  Roche  takes  three  results  as  given  ;  viz.  the  earth's 
total  mass,  the  eccentricity  of  its  surface,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
principal  moments  of  inertia,  the  last  quantity  being  deduced 
from  astronomical  data.  He  satisfies  all  the  conditions  he 
recognizes  by  the  aid  of  the  following  hypothesis  regarding 
his  nucleus : — "Oe  bloc  a  pris  sa  fonne  definitive  sous  Tinflu- 
ence  d'une  rotation  moins  rapide  qu'elle  n'est  aujourd'hui, 
et  il  a  conserve  Paplatissement  correspondant,  malgr^  les 
accroissements  successifs  de  vitesse  du  systeme  resultants  de 
sa  contraction  progressive '^  (p.  232).  In  other  words,  he 
assumes  the  nucleus  to  have  solidified  before  the  crust  and  that 
it  retains  its  shape  unaltered.  Thus  as  he  regards  the  angular 
velocity  as  increasing  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  in  the 
moment  of  inertia  through  contraction  in  cooling,  the  nucleus 
possesses  a  smaller  eccentricity  than  the  crust.  He  supposes 
only  a  small  difference  in  the  length  of  the  day  at  the  dates  of 
the  two  solidifications,  so  that  the  difference  between  the 
eccentricities  of  the  nucleus  and  crust  is  also  small.  This, 
however,  in  no  way  justifies  his  hypothesis  that  the  nucleus 
retains  its  form  unaltered.  If  its  material  possessed  the  pro- 
perties of  an  elastic  solid  the  eccentricity  would  certainly 
alter,  and  to  an  extent  probably  quite  comparable  with 
the  alteration  that  would  nave  occurred  if  it  had  remained 
fluid.  Professor  Boche  seems  in  fact  to  treat  his  nucleus 
as  possessed  of  the  properties  of  the  wholly  imaginary  per- 
fectly rigid  body.  He  certainly  introduces  no  equations 
such  as  ought  to  hold  over  the  surface  of  an  elastic  solid  sphe- 
roid. The  exact  view  he  adopted  as  to  the  properties  of  solids 
it  is,  however,  difficult  to  decide.  On  his  p.  241  a  brief  state- 
ment would  imply  that  he  did  not  regard  each  elementary 
layer  of  a  solid  sphere  as  of  necessity  totally  self-supporting ; 
but  on  pp.  223,  224,  where  the  discussion  is  fuller,  he  says, 
"  Si  Ton  rejette  la  compile  fluidite  de  la  terre,  il  n'est  plus 
possible  d'attribuer  k  la  compressibility  de  ses  couches  la  mime 
influence."  ..."  Dans  un  solide,  les  tensions  latcrales  sont 
variables  et  acquierent  parfois  une  valeur  ^norme.  C'est 
ainsi  qu^une  couche  pourrait  se  soutenir  d'elle-m6me  comme 
une  espice  de  voiite,  sans  peser  sur  celle  qui  est  au-dessous.'' 
A  solid  layer  supporting  itself  like  an  arch  under  the  con- 
ditions of  matter  near  the  eaiih's  surface  treated  as  an  elastic 
solid,  presents  strains  far  in  excess  of  those  which  are  regarded 
here  as  coming  within  the  range  of  the  mathematical  theory. 
On  various  grounds  it  seems  to  me  that  the  criticism  of  a 
want  of  elasticity,  though  hardly  in  the  sense  intended  by 
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Professor  Prestwich,  may  be  strongly  urged  against  Roche's 
investigations. 

Some  remarks  of  M.  Rochets,  on  his  pp.  240, 241,  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  his  standpoint  and  that  of  many  other 
theorists : — "  Les  astronomes  qui  persistent  k  admettre  la 
fluidity  ....  cherchent  k  binder  les  objections  de  Hopkins  et 
de  Thomson,  en  attrihuant  ,  .  .  .  au  liquide  central  une  vis- 
cosity assez  grande  pour  que  ....  Pensemble  en  arrive  k 
tourner  tout  d'une  pi&ce  ....  La  masse  tournante  offre  une 
telle  rigidity  qu'elle  est  assimilable  sous  ce  rapport  k  un  bloc 
solidifi^,  mais  admettre  cette  assimilation  revient  k  d^pouiller 
le  milieu  interne  des  propria t^s  ordinaires  des  liquides,  et  a 
lui  en  conserver  le  nom  tout  en  Tidentifiant  k  un  corps  solide." 
He  proceeds  to  point  out  that  the  mere  question  of  a  name  is 
of  no  account,  considering  our  ignorance  of  what  would  be 
the  properties  of  matter  under  such  pressures  and  at  such  a 
temperature  as  the  theory  of  fluidity  would  lead  to.  His  line 
of  argument  is  not  very  clear,  but  there  is  no  hesitation  appa- 
rent in  his  conclusion  : — "  En  effet,  la  pression  supportee 
par  les  couches  centrales,  dans  la  supposition  d'une  complete 
fluidite,  d^passerait  deux  millions  et  demi  d 'atmospheres.  La 
grandeur  meme  de  ce  nombre  est  k  elle  seule  une  objection 
p^romptoire  k  I'hypothise  qui  y  conduit." 

Such  a  position  as  this  may  be  all  very  well  for  a  philo- 
sopher who  supposes  the  external  world  a  more  idea,  the 
private  property  of  his  own  mind  and  so  necessarily  obedient 
to  laws  which  his  understanding  can  fully  grasp,  or  for  a 
scientist  who  believes  the  earth  created  for  the  special  purpose 
of  supplying  problems  of  precisely  that  amount  of  difficulty 
which  he  personally  is  able  to  solve,  but  from  a  common-sense 
point  of  view  it  seems  utterly  irrational.  No  phj'sicist  or 
geologist  has  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  are  not  nume- 
rous problems  whose  full  comprehension  requires  more  exten- 
sive knowledge  than  is  possessed  by  himself  or  any  of  his 
contemporaries. 

The  necessity  for  theories  has  been  eloquently  urged  by 
Professor  Darwin*,  who  pays  "A  theory  is,  then,  a  necessitv 
for  the  advance  of  science,  and  we  may  regard  it  as  the  branch 
of  a  living  tree,  of  which  facts  are  the  nourishment."  Employ- 
ing this  simile,  I  must  confess  that  the  subject  treated  in  this 
paper  resembles,  in  my  opinion,  a  tree  which  combines  a  sad 
deficiency  of  sap  with  a  great  superfluity  of  branches.  It  will, 
1  dare  say,  be  generally  admitted  that  the  premature  craving 

♦  *  Nature/  vol.  xxxiv.  (1886)  p.  420,  Address  to  British  Association, 
Section  A. 
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afker  a  finality  of  knowledge  has  been  responsible  for  nume- 
rous fruitless  speculations  in  the  past,  and  it  seems  only  too 
probable  that  the  impatience  of  the  mind  with  its  own  igno- 
rance is  the  principal  foundation  of  much  of  the  theory  of 
to-day.  The  satisfaction  derived  from  the  contemplation  of 
simple  and  comprehensive  laws  may  suffice  perhaps  to  prove 
that  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  limited,  but  hardly  that  the 
processes  of  nature  are  simple. 

XLIV.   On  the  Specific  Heat  of  Basalt.     By  W.  C.  ROBERTS- 
AusTBN,  aJ5.,  F.R.S.,  and  A.  W.  Rucker,  F.R.S,* 

HAVING  been  asked  by  the  Rev.  0.  Fisher  to  determine 
for  him  the  latent  heat  of  basalt,  we  made  some  ex- 
periments on  a  specimen  which  was  furnished  to  us  by  Prof. 
Judd. 

Fragments  of  the  rock  were  melted  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
and  the  junction  of  a  thermal  couple  consisting  of  platinum  with 
platinum  containing  10  per  cent,  of  rhodium  was  immersed 
in  the  pasty  mass,  which  was  then  allowed  to  cool.  The  scale 
of  the  galvanometer  had  previously  been  standardized  by  an 
observation  on  the  solidify ing-point  of  pure  gold,  and  the 
pyrometer  was  standardized  from  time  to  time  by  the  same 
means.  When  the  index  spot  of  light  reached  the  desired 
point  the  wires  were  nipped  off  close  to  the  basalt,  and  the 
crucible  and  its  contents  were  plimged  into  1000  grams  of 
water  contained  in  a  silver  calorimeter.  The  water  was 
stirred  by  a  screw  or  fan  of  silver  which  was  rotated  by  an 
electric  motor.  The  temperature  was  read  by  means  of  a 
mercurial  thermometer  wmch  had  been  carefully  corrected. 

The  two  main  sources  of  error  in  the  experiments  are  pro- 
bably an  uncei-tainty  as  to  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
basaltic  mass  owing  to  its  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
and  the  fact  that  in  the  processes  of  heating  and  cooling  it 
undergoes  more  or  less  important  changes  of  constitution. 

The  first  error  was  reduced  to  small  proportions  by  using 
small  quantities  of  basalt,  the  mass  employed  rarely  much . 
exceeding  20  grams. 

The  second  error  is  in  part  unavoidable.  The  rapidly 
cooled  basalt  was  always  glassy  like  olivine.  We  also  found 
that  frequent  heatings  and  coolings,  and  the  nature  of  the 
flame — whether  oxidizing  or  reducing — employed  to  heat  the 
mass  appeared  to  affect  tne  results  very  seriously. 

In  some  experiments  the  crucible  was  heated  in  the  flame 

*  Commiinicated  by  the  Authors. 
P/rt/.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  32.  No.  197.  Oct.  1891.        2  B 
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•98 
-96 

•99 


of  a  small  gas-fnrnace,  in  others  in  a  coke*fumace.  All  the 
former  were  consistent  with  each  other,  and  those  of  the  latter 
group  in  which  fresh  specimens  of  hasalt  were  nsed  were  in 
agreement  with  them.  The  results  obtained  with  specimens 
which  had  been  heated  two  or  more  times  in  the  coke-famace 
were,  however,  very  irregular^  and  have  been  discarded. 

As  we  have  not  definitelv  proved  what  was  the  cause  of 
these  discrepancies,  we  publish  our  conclusions  with  a  certain 
amount  of  reserve. 

In  the  following  table  T  is  the  temperature  (Cent.)  of  the 
basalt  at  the  moment  of  immersion,  0  is  the  mean  specific 
heat  between  about  20°  C  and  T. 


T. 

0. 

T. 

C. 

467 

0-199 

860 

0-277 

747 

•217 

924 

•282 

769 

•223 

977 

-284 

7ft2 

•220 

983 

•283 

o4o 

•267 

1090 

•285 

1192 

•290 

These  results  are  plotted  in  the  figure. 
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If  C]s  be  the  mean  specific  heat  between  two  temperatures 
ti  and  t^  we  have  the  relation 

Ois(<8-«i)=C„(i,-<,)  +C„(<,-<,). 

If,  then,  we  take  the  mean  specific  heat  from  20°  C. 

to    470°  to  be -199 

to    750      „     -216 

to    880      „     -278 

and  to  1190      „      -290 

we  get  the  following  results  : — 
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The  mean  specific  heat  between 

20  °  and  470°  is  0-199 
470  and  750  is  -243 
750  and  880  is  -626 
880  and  1190  is    '323. 

As  Mr.  Fisher  was  anxious  to  use  our  results  in  some 
calculations,  we  supplied  him  with  approximate  numbers 
before  all  our  observations  were  completed.  They  do  not, 
however,  differ  much  from  the  above. 

The  general  result  seems  to  be  that  the  specific  heat  of 
basalt  Allows  the  ordinary  rule  that  the  specific  heat  of  a 
substance  is  greater  in  tne  liquid  than  in  the  solid  state. 
There  is  a  large  absorption  of  heat  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
800°,  which  raises  the  mean  specific  heat  between  750°  and 
880°  to  the  large  value  of  0-636. 


XLV.   The  New  Theories  of  Solution. 
By  James  Walker,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E* 

SINCE  the  theories  of  osmotic  pressure  and  of  electrolytic 
dissociation  were  in  1887  made  generally  accessible  by 
their  publication  in  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  physikalische  Chemiey 
they  have  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  enjoyed 
an  ever-increasing  favour  and  popularity.  In  this  country 
they  have  mostly  been  met  with  a  passive  resistance ;  but  in 
one  or  two  cases  where  they  conflict  with  rival  theories  they 
have  encountered  active  opposition. 

Mr.  S,  U.  Pickering,  in  particular,  has  subjected  them  to 
unfavonrable  criticism,  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  at  the 
Leeds  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  and  elsewhere^ 
His  attack  is  twofold.  In  the  case  of  osmotic  pressure  he 
compares  the  deductions  from  theory  with  the  results  of 
experiment,  and  endeavours  to  show  discordance  between 
them  :  against  the  dissociation  hypothesis  he  seeks  to  raise 
"  theoretical  objections  of  a  fundamental  character.'* 

First,  with  regard  to  osmotic  pressure,  Mr.  Pickering 
singles  out  the  freezing-point  of  solutions  from  the  many 
phenomena  which  have  received  an  explanation  from  this 
theory  t,  as  the  ground  for  his  attack.     The  hypothesis  of 

♦  Communicated  by  the  Author. 

t  Taking  the  osmotic-pressure  theory  in  conjunction  with  his  own, 
Arrhenius  (Phil.  Mag.  xzviii.  p.  3(j)  enumerates  seventeen  heads  under 
which  these  phenomena  may  be  arranged — a  number  already  t<>o  .snmll  to 
include  the  later  rc^searches  of  Nernst  and  others  on  solutiotis. 

2B2 
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osmotic  pressure  claims  to  put  ns  in  a  position  to  ealcnlate 
the  freezing-point  of  a  dilute  solution  if  ^e  know  its  com- 
position, the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  in  solution, 
and  certain  easily  determined  physical  constants  of  the  sol- 
vent— provided  that  the  soliUion  is  not  an  electrolyte.  If  the 
solution  conducts  electricity,  then,  in  order  to  find  its  freezing- 
point,  we  must  in  addition  to  the  above  data  know  its  electrical 
conductivity  ;  from  which,  by  the  help  of  the  theory  of  elec- 
trolytic dissociation,  we  may  calculate  the  correcting  factor 
to  be  applied  to  the  value  deduced  directly  from  osmotic 
pressure,  A  specimen  showing  how  such  a  calculation  is 
made  will  be  given  in  the  sequel.  Mr.  Pickering  contends 
that  the  results  of  experiment  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
-values  given  bv  the  theory  ;  and  this  is  perfectly  true  as 
regards  the  values  calculated  by  Mr.  Pickering,  But  then 
he  has  repeatedly  confounded  the  laws  deduced  from  van 
H  HofFs  theorv  with  the  empirical  relations  stated  by  Baoult; 
and,  besides,  nas  utterly  ignored  electrolytic  dissociation  in 
his  calculations.  He  says  (Chem.  News,  Ixiii.  p.  171) : — 
"  Professor  Arrhenius  accuses  me  of  neglecting  tne  effect  of 
dissociation  when  discussing  the  freezing-points.  In  this  he 
is  quite  right,  for  I  do  not  believe  in  it."  Of  course,  the 
assumption  of  such  an  attitude  will  undoubtedly  enable  Mr. 
Pickering  to  find  disagreement  on  comparing  experiment 
with  calculation  ;  but,  if  the  comparison  is  to  be  of  any  value, 
it  is  surely  evident  that  the  theoretical  numbers  must  be 
legitiipate  deductions  from  the  theory  as  expounded  by  its 
originators,  not  as  misconceived  or  distorted  by  its  critics. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  shall  do  w^ell  to  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  conditions  under  which  the  law  for  the  lowering 
of  the  freezing-point  is  obtained  from  the  hypothesis  of 
Osmotic  pressure.  First  of  all,  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  solutions  considered  are  dilute;  secondly,  that  they  do 
not  conduct  electricity ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  assumed  that  wlien 
a  solution  freezes,  the  pure  solvent  alone  separates  out  in  the 
solid  form.  If  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  it  follows  from 
the  theory  that  the  depression  produced  by  one  molecular 
weight  of  a  substance  (in  grams)  dissolved  in  1000  grams  of 
solvent,  will  be  constant  for  any  one  solvent,  and  equal  to 

•002T* 

—^n^j  where  T  is  the  freezing-point  in  the  absolute  scale,  and 

W  the  heat  effusion  of  the  solvent  (van 't  HofT,  Phil.  Mag.  xxvi. 
p.  95).  Further,  it  follows  that  the  depression  of  the  freezing- 
point  is  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  solution  (Blag- 
den'ri  Law).  That  this  law  is  a  well-justified  generalization 
where  dilute  non-electrolytic  solutions  are  concerned,  is  amply 
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proved  by  the  agreement  between,  experimental  results  and 
the  values  calculated  directly  or  indirectly  by  its  aid.  Mr. 
Pickering,  however^  has  made  a  number  of  accurate  observa- 
tions on  the  freezing-points  of  dilute  solutions,  and  states  that 
the  numbers  obtained  bv  him  are  in  discordance  with  those 
demanded  by  the  law.  ^e  solvent  he  employed  was  water  : 
the  substances  dissolved  were  sulphuric  acid,  calcium  nitrate^ 
calcium  chloride,  and  alcohol.  A  table  of  the  deviation  of 
these  solutions  from  regularity,  i.  e.  from  Blagden's  Law,  is 

g'ven  by  Mr.  Pickering  in  *  Nature,'  vol.  xlii.  p.  621)  (also  in 
.  A.  Reports,  1890,  p.  316).  It  will  be  observed  that  only 
the  solution  of  alcohol  is  a  non-electrolyte,  and  therefore  it 
only  can  be  expected  to  give  results  in  conformity  with  the 
law  in  question.  Now  in  Mr.  Pickering's  table  for  dilute 
solutions  the  freezing-point  of  the  aqueous  alcohol  shows  a 
maximvm  deviation  from  regularity  of  0°'0035,  a  result  which 
might  indeed  seem  to  coutirm  the  theory  rather  than  contradict 
it.  Mr.  Pickering,  however,  estimates  his  mean  error  at 
0°*0005,  a  seventh  part  of  the  above  amount  This  is  some- 
what strange  ;  for  on  the  same  page  where  the  claim  to  such 
accuracy  is  tirst  made  (Chem.  Soc.  Journ.  Ivii.  p.  335)  he 
compares  two  series  of  observations,  made  with  different 
instruments,  with  the  following  result  *  : — 


Freezing-point 

P.  c.  H,804. 

Difference. 

Series  I. 

Series  II. 

006 

-0°0260 

-0°-0263 

+•0003 

0-10 

•0515 

•0492 

-0023 

0-20 

•0899 

•«m 

+  0012 

0-60 

•2135  (?) 

•2054 

+•0009 

100 

•4090 

•4018 

-0072 

1-50 

•5896 

•5846  (?) 

-•0059 

The  values  for  the  two  series  are  deduced  from  the 
"  smoothed  "  curves  drawn  to  represent  them,  L  e.  errors  of 
individual  experiments  are  already  as  far  as  possible  eliminated. 
Yet  if  "we  add  up  the  differences  without  regard  to  sign,  and 
divide  by  their  number,  we  find  a  mean  difference  of  0^*003. 
The  result  is  quite  the  same  if  we  compare  the  two  series  at 
closer  intervals,  twenty  corresponding  points  on  the  two  curves 
giving  a  mean  difference  of  0  '0033.  Thus  the  only  evidence 
that  Mr.  Pickering  places  before  us  from  which  we  can  form 

*  There  are  evidently  some  misprints  in  this  table ;  I  have  taken  the 
differences  as  being  correct. 
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an  independent  judgment  of  his  accuracy,  shows  his  mean 
<error  in  any  one  set  of  determinations  to  be  many  times 
greater  than  bis  own  estimate  of  it.  The  maximum  deviation 
exhibited  by  alcohol  now  falls  within  the  magnitude  of  the 
experimental  error  ;  and  thus  Mr.  Pickering's  observations 
must  be  looked  upon  as  furnishing  one  more  confirmation  of 
Blagden's  Law  and  of  van  't  Hoflfs  theory. 

With  regard  to  the  other  three  solutions,  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  follow  this  simple  law,  if  the  theory  of  electro- 
lytic dissociation  is  true.  Tne  theory,  however,  when  applied 
ill  conjunction  with  van  't  Hoff's  expression  for  the  molecular 
lowering,  given  above,  enables  us  to  calculate  the  freezing- 
point  of  dilute  electrolytic  solutions  provided  we  know  their 
conductivity.  Now  very  accurate  determinations  of  the  con- 
ductivity of  dilute  solutions  have  been  made  by  Kohlrausch, 
and  from  these  Dr.  Arrhenius  has  been  at  the  pains  to  calcu- 
late the  freezing-points  of  the  solutions  studied  by  Mr. 
Pickering,  in  order  that  a  comparison  might  be  instituted 
between  the  theoretical  and  the  experimental  numbers.  A 
table  embodying  the  results  is  given  in  the  B.  A.  Report,  1890, 
p.  325  (Chem.  News,  Ixiii.  p.  148),  and  from  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  agreement  in  the  case  of  weak  solutions  is  as  satisfac- 
tory as  could  be  wished  for.  Arrhenius  has  there  indicated 
the  method  of  calculation,  but  it  may  be  well  that  the  matter 
should  be  looked  into  in  somewhat  greater  detail,  so  that  it 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  how  such  calculations  are  made, 
and  show  on  what  exceedingly  simple  principles  they  rest. 

We  find  from  van  't  Hoft"s  formula  that  a  normal  aqueous 
solution  of  a  non-electrolyte,  i.  e.  a  solution  containing  one 
molecular  weight  (in  ^ms)  per  litre,  freezes  at  — 1°-90. 
But  sulphuric-acid  solutions  conduct  electricity  readily,  which 
means,  in  the  light  of  Arrhenius^s  theory,  that  the  molecules 

are  to  a  great  extent  dissociated  into  charged  molecules  H 

and  SO4.     Each  original  molecule  on  dissociation  gives  three 

charged  molecules  (£[2804=  H  +  H  +  SO4),  which  act,  as  far 
as  the  freezing-point  is  concerned,  exactly  like  any  other 
molecules.  If  the  whole  of  tlie  sulphuric  acid  in  a  normal 
solution  were  thus  dissociated,  the  freezing-point  would  be, 
not  -l°-90,  but  -l°-90 x 3=  -5°-70.  We  know,  however, 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  dissociation  varies  with 
the  dilution  ;  so  that  it  remains  to  determine  the  dissociated 
proportion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  at  the  various  concentrations. 
According  to  the  tneory  this  is  given  by  the  ratio  of  the 
molecular  conductivity  of  the  substance  in  a  given  solution 
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(ftv)  to  its  molecular  conductivity  in  an  infinitely  dilute 
solution  (^^),  t,  e,  in  one  where  it  is  completely  dissociated*. 

If  the  dissociated  proportion  is  a  (  =  —  ),  then  for  every  mole- 
cule which  would  be  present  if  no  dissociation  took  place, 
there  are  now  actually  1  +  2a  molecules ;  for  each  original 
molecule  on  dissociation  becomes  three,  /.  e.  contributes  two 
additional  molecules.  We  must^  therefore,  multiply  the 
freezing-point  as  deduced  from  the  theory  of  osmotic  pressure 
by  the  factor  t=l+2a  determined  for  each  concentration. 
Kohlrausch^s  results  give  us  both  //^  and/ii^.  His  estimate 
of  fi^  for  JH2SO4  as  370/10^  Siemens  units  is  admittedly 
only  a  rough  one,  for  the  molecular  conductivity  for  in- 
finite dilution  is  difficult  to  determine  in  the  case  of  many 
acids  and  bases.  It  is  quite  definite,  however,  with  salts  ;  and 
by  applying  the  dissociation  theory  we  can  deduce  fi^  for 
iH2y04  witn  great  accuracy  from  /a^  for  iKjSO^,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  values  for  potassium  and  hydrogen  salts 
being  constant  according  to  tne  theory.  The  number  thus 
obtained  is  356/10',  and  with  it  the  accordance  between  experi- 
ment and  theory  is  complete. 

With  respect  to  the  deviations  from  constancy  shown  by 
stronger  solutions,  Mr.  Pickering  states  that  on  the  osmotic- 
pressure  theory  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  in  their 
case  should  be  abnormally  small.  This  conclusion  is  reached 
from  somewhat  crude  mechanical  considerations  regarding  the 
balance  of  attraction  between  the  solvent  and  the  dissolved 
molecules  (Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  Ivii.  pp.  354,  355  ;  Phil.  Mag. 
xxix.  p.  500).  The  matter  is  not  nearly  so  simple  as  Mr, 
Pickering  imagines.  Even  in  the  case  of  true  gases  (oxygen, 
nitrogen,  &c.)  there  is  a  deviation  from  Boyle's  Law,  first  in 
one  direction  and  then  in  the  other,  as  more  and  more  gas  is 
compressed  into  a  given  volume.  In  a  solution  the  relations 
are  much  more  complex,  and  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
predict  what  the  behaviour  of  any  particular  substance  in 
solution  will  be  with  regard  to  osmotic  pressure  (and  the 
freezing-point)  when  the  concentration  passes  beyond  certain 
limitsf.  Mr.  Pickering  commits  a  strange  mistake  when  be 
writes  the  following  sentence  (Ohem.  News,  Ixiii.  p.  171)  : — 
^^  It  is  also  remarkable  that  Professor  Arrhenius  should  be  so 
anxious  to  show  that  strong  solutions  have  an  abnormally  high 
freezing-point,  since  he  starts  by  telling  us  that  according  to  the 

*  Of.  Ostwald,  Outlines  of  General  Chemistry,  p.  285. 
t  Information  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  a  paper  hy  A.  A.  Noyes, 
ZeiUtchr.physikal,  Chem,  v.  p.  63. 
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physical  theory  tJie  reverse  should  be  the  case.^'  Nowhere  has 
Arrhenius  made  any  such  statement :  the  deviation  may  be 
in  one  direction  or  the  other,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
dissolved  body  and  of  the  solvent. 

The  objections  urged  by  Mr.  Pickering  agfiinst  the  theory 
of  osmotic  pressure  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  xxix. 
p.  490-501,  fall  to  the  ground  when  we  take  into  account 
is  neglect  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  his  (then)  ignorance  of 
the  difference  between  Raoult's  empirical  value  for  the  mole- 
cular depression  and  the  value  deduced  from  van  't  Hoff's 
theory,  and  the  odd  selection  of  solvents  to  which  Mr.  Shaw 
drew  attention  at  the  B.  A.  meeting  (Report,  1890,  p.  336). 
We  are  given,  for  example,  the  molecular  de[)ression  for  water 
dissolved  in  H8S04,H20.  One  is  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
addition  of  water  to  this  substance  rather  as  the  dilution  of  a 
strong  sulphuric-acid  solution  than  as  the  dissolution  of  water 
in  a  definite  solvent.  That  such  a  hydrate  as  H2S04,H20  can 
be  crystallized  is  no  proof  that  it  has  previously  existed  as 
such  in  solution.  All  experiments,  for  instance,  have  gone  to 
show  that  racemic  acid  and  racemates  do  not  exist  in  aqueous 
solution  although  tliey  are  always  obtained  on  evaporation. 
Again,  although  ammonium  chloride  may  be  sublimed  un- 
changed, yet  it  does  not  exist  as  such  in  the  vaporous  state. 
The  fact,  therefore,  that  certain  hydrates  can  be  obtained  as 
crystalline  solids  in  nowise  proves  their  existence  in  solutions 
from  which  they  separate  ;  so  that  Mr,  Pickering's  choice  of 
them  for  solvents  renders  his  experimentiil  results  in  their 
application  to  the  new  theories  worthless*. 

Mr.  Pickering  takes  exception  to  the  theory  of  dissociation 
into  ions  on  the  ground  that  it  "  seems  to  be  quite  irrecon- 
cilable with  our  ideas  of  the  relative  stability  of  various  bodies, 

*  In  a  footnote  to  the  paper  cited,  p.  404,  the  following  passage 
occurs :  —"Van  *t  HofiPs  statement  as  to  Haoult's  position  respecting  the 
hi[;h  and  low  values  of  substances  in  water  is  certainly  remarkable ;  he 
savs  (Phil.  Mag.  1888,  xxvi.  p.  99),  'Kaoult  did  not  discover  the  exist- 
ence of  so-called  normal  [nieauiug  small]  molecular  depression  of  freezing- 
point  and  lowering  of  vapour-pressure  until  he  investigated  organic  com- 
pounds; their  behaviour  is  almost  without  exception  regular.'  As  a  matter 

of  fact,  Raoult  investigated  organic  substances ^r«^ ''    In  this  Mr. 

Pickering  is  perfectly  accurate.  The  misunderstanding  has  ari>en  from  a 
somewhat  ambiguous  German  sentence  of  which  the  above  is  a  transla- 
tion: it  runs— **so  wurde  auch  die  Existenz  der  sogenannten  normalen 
molekularenGefrierpunktsemiedrigungund  Dampfdruckverminderung  erst 
aufgefunden,  nls  Raoult  sich  den  organischen  Verbindungen  zuwandte : 
da  eben  tritt  das  norraale  Verhalten  fast  au^nahmslos  ein  "  (ZeiL  phytnkal. 
Chem.  i.  p.  501).  The  meaning  is  of  course — "  the  existence  of  so-called 
normal  depression  ....  was  nut  discovered  until  organic  compounds  were 
investigated  "  (by  Raoult). 
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and  with  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy."  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  and  one  not  without  a  certain  significance,  that 
it  has  been  left  to  chemists  to  discover  that  the  dissociation 
theory  is  at  variance  veith  the  fundamental  principles  of 
energy,  while  physicists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  preferred  to 
base  their  objections  on  more  or  less  purely  chemical  grounds. 
Prof.  Oliver  Lodge,  for  example,  refers  to  "that  extreme 
state  of  dissociation  which  physically  seems  to  be  so  satisfac- 
tory and  chemically  so  abhorrent "  (Brit.  Assoc.  Report,  1890, 
p.  331).  Surely  if  the  theory  is  such  as  to  satisfy  so  eminent 
an  authority  as  Prof.  Lodge  on  the  physical  side,  Mr.  Picker- 
ing need  not  concern  himself  to  show  that  it  is  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  fundamental  laws  of  energy.  What  it  contradicts 
is  Mr.  Pickering's  preconceived  ideas  of  the  nature  of  atoms 
and  molecules  and  the  energy  associated  with  them*. 

In  his  criticism  in  the  July  number  of  this  Magazine 
(p.  21)  Mr,  Pickering  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
supporters  of  the  dissociation  theory  sometimes  speak  of  the 
heat  of  electrolytic  dissociation  as  being  positive,  sometimes 
as  being  negative.  Arrhenius,  in  his  original  paper  (1884), 
stated  that  heat  was  absorbed  on  dissociation  ;  whereas  "  they 
now  hold,  I  believe,  that  the  decomposition  of  molecules  into 
ions  evolves  heat.''  "This  change  of  front  must  rather  be 
inferred  directly  from  the  writings  of  dissociationists  than 
from  any  definite  retraction  which  they  have  published  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  been  followed  by  all  the  supporters  of 

the  theory It  mav  also  be  remarked  that  up  to  July 

1889  Ostwald  seems  to  have  held  both  views,  and  to  have 
adopted  either  just  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  suggested.  .  .  . 
The  first  point,  therefore,  on  which  the  dissociationists  should 
give  us  definite  information  is  whether  dissociation  of  a 
molecule  into  its  ions  is  supposed  to  evolve  or  to  absorb  heat." 
If  Mr.  Pickering  had  not  been  more  zealous  to  criticise  the 
dissociation  theory  than  to  properly  comprehend  it,  he  would 
scarcely  have  written  these  sentences.  Two  years  ago,  in  the 
recognized  organ  pf  the" dissociationists "  (Zeitschr.  physikaL 

*  That  Mr.  Pickering  is  0CCQ.«ionally  liable  to  mistake  divei^^encies 
from  his  own  opinions  i'op  coptpiidictions  to  tbe  ^*  reoogmized  principles  of 
science  "  may  also  be  seen  in  his  paper  "  On  Chemical  Action  (*  Nature,' 
xliii.  p.  165),  where  he  accuses  thennochemists  of  implying  that  *'  physical 
changes  are  not  subservient  to  the  Jaw  of  the  conservation  of  energy." 
He  asisumes  that  all  chemical  reactions  must  be  accompanied  by  evolution 
of  heat,  and  explains  the  known  exceptions  to  this  arbitrary  principle  by 
introducing  dissociation  as  an  accessory  process  in  endothemnc  reactions. 
This  explanation,  given  by  Berthelot  (Juecaniqiie  Chimiquey  ii.  p.  452),  is 
njected  hy  Uorstuiann  {Physikalische  Ohemie,  vol.  i.  port  2  of  Gra|iam- 
Olto's  Lehrhuch)  and  others  as  unnecessary. 
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C/ieni,  iv.  p.  96),  Arrhenius  published  a  paper  on  this  very 
subject  under  the  title  '^  Ueber  die  Dissociationswarme  und 
den  Einfluss  der  Temperatur  auf  den  Dissociationsgrad  der 
Elektrolyte  ;"  yet  of  the  existence  of  this  important  memoir 
Mr.  Pickering  is  completely  ignorant,  althoagn  an  abstract  of 
the  results  is  coniained  in  the  Brit.  Assoc.  Report,  1890, 
pp.  220-223.  In  it  the  whole  subject  is  discussed  in  great 
detail,  numerical  values  being  given  for  the  heat  of  dissociation 
in  nearly  thirty  instances.  Some  of  them  are  positive,  some 
negative,  and  mostly  all  are  small.  One  of  the  most  striking, 
if  not  one  of  the  main,  points  in  this  paper  is  the  prediction 
given  by  the  dissociation  theory  of  the  existence  of  (hitherto 
unknown)  electrolytic  solutions  with  negative  temperature- 
coefficients  for  the  conductivity,  and  the  perfect  fulfilment  of 
the  prediction  in  the  cases  investigated  (Brit.  Assoc.  Report, 
1890,  p.  223  ;  Sack,  Wied.  Ann.  xliii.  p.  212). 

A  few  paragraphs  further  on  (p.  23)  it  is  asked : — "  How  can 
it  be  maintained  that  the  positive  electrification  of  the  hydrogen 
and  the  negative  electrification  of  the  chlorine  would  dissolve 

the  union  between  them  ? Further,  if  these  so-called 

4-  and  —  charges  repel  each  other,  why  are  they  attracted 
by  the  —  and  +  charges  respectively  on  electrodes  during 

electrolysis  ? On  the  new  theory,  the  electric  charges 

are  the  cause  of  decomposition.''  Here,  again,  there  are  put 
into  the  mouths  of  the  dissociationists  words  which  they 
never  uttered.  No  one  has  stated  that  the  electrical  charges 
are  the  cause  of  dissociation,  although  they  always  accompany 
the  phenomenon  ;  nor  has  any  one  ventured  to  assert  that  the 
-f  and  —  charges  repel  each  other, — in  fact,  the  assumption 
that  they  attract  each  other  as  usual  is  the  basis  on  which 
Nernst  lias  built  his  elegant  theory  of  the  diffusion  &c.  of  salt- 
solutions  (Zeitsc/tr.  physikaL  Cliem.  ii.  p.  617).  In  a  com- 
pletely dissociated  solution — one  of  hydrochloric  acid  let  us 
assume — the  positive  and  negative  atoms  are  no  longer  paired 
off  together,  but  there  is  rather  supposed  to  exist  a  complete 
communism  amongst  the  charged  atoms.     The  positive  ions 

(H)  still  attract  the  negative  ions  (CI),  but  one  hydrogen  ion  no 
longer  exhausts  all  its  attraction  on  one  chlorine  ion.  There 
is  rather,  now,  attraction  between  it  and  all  the  chlorine  ions  in 
its  neighbourhood  ;  and,  similarly,  any  one  chlorine  ion  is 
attracted  in  all  possible  directions  by  the  hjrdrogen  ions  sur- 
rounding it.  It  is  only  when  the  positive  ions  are  separated 
en  bloc  from  the  negative  ions,  that  the  electrostatic  forces 
between  the  opposite  kinds  of  electricity  become  evident. 
After  discussing  the  Clausius-Williamson  hypothesis  from 
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the  a  priori  standpoint,  Mr.  Pickering  goes  on  to  say  {loc.  ciL 
p.  26)  :  "  It  does  not  seem  necessary,  however,  to  imagine 
the  presence  of  free  atoms  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  elec- 
trolysis {cf.  Lodge,  Brit.  Assoc.  Repoi-t,  1887,  p.  338)."  At 
the  place  cited,  and  more  folly  in  his  ^Modern  Views  of 
Electricity,'  p.  80,  Prof.  Lodge  gives  as  his  opinion  that 
"  the  addition  of  the  idea  of  double-decomposition  and  inter- 
change to  the  original  hypothesis  of  Grotthus  explains  all 
that  is  required  by  the  facts,  viz.  a  virtual  or  potential  disso- 
ciation, a  momentary  state  of  hovering  and  indecision,  without 
the  need  for  any  continuous  and  actual  dissociation.^' 

It  appears  to  me  that  such  a  potential  dissociation  is  not 
quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  known  facts  of  the  behaviour 
of  electrolytic  solutions.     The  state  of  hovering  or  indecision 
can  only  be  brought  about,  according  to  the  theory,  by  the 
approach  of  two  molecules  of  the  electrolyte  to  such  a  distance 
that  they  can  interchange  radicals.     The  number  of  molecules 
whose  radicals  are  in  this  undecided  state  is  therefore  depend- 
ent on  the  number  of  molecular  collisions  per  unit  time,  the 
word  collision  being  used  to  express  a  conjunction  of  mole- 
cules close  enough  for  atomic  interchange  to  take  place.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  conductivity  depends  directly  on  the  num- 
ber of  potential  interchanges,  and  therefore  on  the  number  of 
collisions.     Now  in  very  dilute  solutions  the  speed  of  the  ions 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  altered  by  any  increase  in  the  dilu- 
tion, and  therefore  the  conductivity  will  be  regulated  by  the 
number  of  collisions  alone.     In  such  salt-solutions  as  Kohl- 
rausch  investigated,  where  1  gram-molecalar-weight  of  salt 
was  dissolved  in  as  much  as  100,000  litres  of  water  («.  e.  where 
there  was  only  one  molecule  of  salt  to  5,500,000  molecules  of 
water*),  it  was  found  that  the  conductivity  is  proportional  to 
the  concentration.     But  halving  the  concentration  (/.  e,  the 
number  of  salt-molecules  in  a  given  volume)  would  diminish 
the  number  of  collisions  of  the  salt-molecules  to  a  quarter  of 
the   former  value.      We  should,  therefore,   expect  on    the 
potential-dissociation  hypothesis  that  in  dilute  solutions  the 
conductivity  should  be  proportional,  not  to  the  concentration, 
but  to  the  square  of  the  concentration,  which  is  not  the  case. 
On  this  ground,  then,  we  must  reject,  I  think,  the  idea  of 
virtual  dissociation  brought  about  by  atomic  interchange.    It 
might  be  contended  that  collisions  of  the  salt-molecules  with 
the  water-molecules  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  potential 
dissociation  ;  but  if  that  were  so,  sodium  hydrate  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  would  always  exist  in  a  solution  of  common  salt, 

•  It  18  here  assumed  that  the  molecule  of  liquid  water  is  the  same  as 
that  of  water-vapour— probably  it  is  twice  as  large. 
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and  could  b©  separated  by  difFasion  or  otherwise,  which  is 
contrary  to  all  experience.  The  assumption  of  a  merely 
potential  dissociation  thus  fails  to  account  for  the  known 
facts,  whereas  an  actual  dissociation  at  once  affords  the  neces- 
sary explanation.  Many  interesting  examples  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  dissociation  theory  to  explain  the  electrical 
behaviour  of  salt-solutions  are  to  be  found  in  a  paper  by 
Ostwald,  in  the  Zeitschr.  phjsikal.  Chem.  ii.  p.  270. 

With  reference  to  the  existence  of  hydrates  in  solution, 
Mr.  Pickering  (Phil.  Mag.  xxxii.  p.  91)  brings  against  Mr. 
S.  Lupton  the  charge  of  entirely  ignoring  the  cumulative 
character  of  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the 
hydrate  hypothesis.  Now  this  cumulative  character  of  the 
evidence  is  precisely  on  what  the  theories  of  osmotic  pressure 
and  of  electrolytic  dissociation  chiefly  rely,  and  what  Mr. 
Pickering  altogether  neglects.  In  the  short  paper  by  Arrhenius 
already  referred  to  (Phil.  Mag.  xxviii.  p.  36)  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  great  number  of  subjects  dealt  with  by  these  theories 
jointly  :  in  almost  all  cases  a  quantitative  comparison  of  the 
results  of  experiment  with  deductions  from  the  theory  has  been 
possible,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  only  rival  hypothesis  which  has  been  actively  pursued 
is  the  hydrate  theory,  according  to  which  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance in  an  aqueous  solution  is  combined  with  all  the  water 
(except  in  very  dilute  solutions)  to  form  one  or  more  hydrates. 
This  is  of  course  a  perfectly  legitimate  hypothesis  so  far  as  it 
goes  ;  but  besides  suffering  at  present  from  a  slight  arbi- 
trariness in  its  employment  where  the  interpretation  of  expe- 
rimental data  is  in  question,  it  also  labours  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  unable  to  afford  any  secure  basis  for 
calculation.  Mr.  Pickering,  it  is  true,  has  calculated  the 
freezing-points  of  sulphuric-acid  solutions  by  its  aid,  and  on 
account  of  the  apparent  great  elasticity  of  his  method  has 
obtained  results  in  perfect  accord  with  his  experiments  (Brit. 
Assoc.  Report,  1890,  p.  321  ;  'Nature,'  xlii.  p.  631).  When 
one  looks,  however,  a  little  closely  into  the  details  of  the  cal- 
culation, the  concordance  appears  of  questionable  value.  He 
attributes  the  lowering  produced  by  the  dissolved  substance 
to  three  distinct  causes,  which  he  classifies  as  (1)  mechanical, 
(2)  phvj<ic4il,  and  (3)  chemical.  The  actual  depression  is 
made  equal  to  the  sum  of  three  components  depending  on  the 
above  causes.  First  of  all,  we  have  the  mechanical  lowering 
based  on  Person's  so-called  absolute  zero  for  liquids,  i.  e.  the 
temperature  below  which  a  liquid  will  not  solidify  (Proc. 
Cheni.  Sqc,  1889-90,  p.  150).  Mr.  Pickering  himself  has 
subsequently  proved  Person's  views  to  be  utterly  untenable 
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(Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xlix.  p.  11),  so  the  mechanical  depression  is 
robbed  of  its  basis.  The  physical  and  chemical  lowerings  are 
arrived  at  from  a  thorough  confusion  of  heat  with  tempera- 
ture. "  A  definite  hydrate,  such  as  H8SO4,  ISHjO,  can  only 
give  up  its  water  by  decomposing  into  the  next  lower  hydrate, 
H2SO4,  9H2O  in  the  instance  token  :  the  heat  absorbed  in 
this  change  is  given  by  the  heat  of  dissolution  curve  (863  cal.), 
and  will  lower  the  temperature  of  a  mixture  with  a  heat- 
capacity  of  1^23-5  cal.  by  3°-/> "  fProc.  Chem.  Soc.  1889, 
p.  151).  This  3°'5  is  the  "chemictil  lowering."  Now  while 
it  may  be  true  that  the  absorption  of  863  cal.  *^  will  lower  the 
temperature  of  a  mixture  with  a  heat-capacity  of  223*5  cal. 
by  3^*5/'  it  is  difficult  te  see  what  this  has  to  do  with  the 
freezing-point  of  sulphuric-acid  solutions.  The  freezing-point 
of  an  aqueous  solution  is  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  in 
equilibrium  with  ice ;  and  no  matter  what  amount  of  heat 
may  be  developed  on  the  congelation,  this  ticmperature  will 
remain  unaffected.  Heat,  whether  from  an  external  or  an 
internal  source,  cannot  affect  the  temperature  of  equilibrium 
between  the  solid  and  the  liquid  :  it  can  only  change  in  the 
one  case  the  relative  proportions  of  the  substances,  and  in  the 
other  the  latent  heat  of  fusion.  Calculations  on  such  a 
theoretical  foundation  need  scarcely  be  further  considered. 

Whatever  of  future  development  may  await  the  hydrate 
theory,  it  cannot  to-day  be  looked  upon  as  a  serious  rival  to 
the  hypotheses  of  osmotic  pressure  ana  electrolytic  dissociation, 
the  list  of  whose  achievements  is  constantly  increasing. 

University  of  Edinburgh, 
August  1891. 


XL VI.   On  a  New  Modification  of  Phosphorus, 
By  H.  M.  Vernon,  Scholar  ofMtrton  Collegey  Oxford*. 

HAVING-  occasion  to  melt  some  ordinary  yellow  phos- 
phorus, it  was  noticed  that  in  some  cases  the  phosphorus 
melted  suddenly,  and  had  no  definitely  marked  melting-point, 
while  in  other  cases  it  exhibited  a  definite  melting-point,  ns 
most  other  bodies  do  when  passing  from  the  solid  to  tne  liquid 
state.  Further  examination  confirmed  this,  and  showed  that 
these  were  two  different  crystalline  varieties  of  phosphorus, 
which  differed  in  other  properties  as  well. 

In  order  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  the  phosphorus 
passed  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  quantities  of  about 
twenty-five  grams  were  placed  in  a  bulb-tube  or  broad  test- 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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tube  and  a  thermometer  placed  in  it.  In  all  experiments  on 
the  rate  of  rise  of  temperature  of  the  phosphorus,  the  tube 
was  placed  in  an  air-bath  kept  at  100°  by  being  surrounded 
with  boiling  water.  The  tube  of  phosphorus  was  closed  and 
the  thermometer  kept  in  position  by  means  of  a  cork  at  the 
mouth ;  but  no  especial  precaution  was  taken  to  make  this 
tight  to  prevent  air  getting  to  the  phosphorus,  as  a  few  drops 
of  water  fonning  a  layer  about  1  millim.  thick  were  always 
introduced  into  the  tube,  and  this  effectually  stopped  any 
oxidation  or  combustion  of  the  phosphorus,  even  when  it  was 
heated  to  100°.  In  a  few  cases  a  thin  layer  of  oil  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  water.  The  thermometer  was  graduated  in 
tenths  of  a  degree,  and  as  all  readings  were  taken  with  a 
cathetometer,  it  was  read  to  a  hundredth  of  a  degree.  The 
temperature  was  read  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  minute. 
The  first  cui*ve  in  the  figure  shows  the  rate  of  rise  of  tem- 
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perature  of  phosphorus  with  a  well-defined  melting-point. 
The  melting-point  of  this  variety  was  found  to  be  44°*3,  a 
value  found  also  by  v.  Schrotter  and  other  observers  for  octa- 
hedral phosphorus.  The  second  curve  shows  the  rate  of  rise 
of  temperature  of  the  other  variety  of  phosphorus.  It  will  bo 
seen  that  there  is  no  sudden  change  in  the  form  of  the  curve 
at  any  point,  and  so  it  might  be  thought  to  be  impossible  to 
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determine  the  melting-point.  The  direction  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  curve  is,  however,  different  from  that  of  the  curve  from 
about  4G^  upwards ;  and  if  these  two  parts  of  the  curve  he 
produced  in  their  same  directions,  the  point  where  they  meet 
will  approximately  indicate  what  may  be  tiiken  as  the  melting- 
point  of  the  phosphorus.  The  melting-point  thus  found  is 
45°'3,  or  a  degree  above  that  of  the  other  variety.  It  may  be 
wondered  where  all  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  this  phosphorus 
has  disappeared  to.  On  producing  the  upper  parts  of  the 
curves  of  both  varieties  of  phosphorus,  it  will  l>e  seen  that  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  melt  them,  which  is  represented 
by  the  area  of  the  figures  abed,  e/ff,  is  considerable  in  each 
case,  though  it  is  greatest  for  the  variety  with  the  definite 
meltinjg-point.  With  the  variety  with  the  undefined  melting- 
point,  however,  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  begins  to  be  absorlxid 
at  about  38°  or  lower,  and  being  spread  over  such  a  large 
temperature-interval  its  effect  is  at  first  sight  masked. 

As  these  two  different  varieties  of  phosphorus  were  both 
obtained  from  the  same  specimen,  sup)>osed  to  contiiin  phos- 
phorus all  in  the  same  state,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be 
possible  to  easily  convert  one  variety  into  the  other.  After  a 
great  many  att($mpts  had  been  made  at  converting  them  into 
one  another  by  heating  them  to  different  temperatures,  it  was 
at  length  found  that  the  modification  into  which  the  phos- 
phorus solidified  depended  only  on  the  manner  of  its  solidifi- 
cation. If  it  cooled  to  below  its  solidification-point  and  then 
solidified,  the  temperature  being  thereby  mised  considerably, 
the  variety  with  the  undefined  melting-point  was  formed; 
while  if  it  began  to  solidify  the  moment  it  reache<i  its  soliditi- 
cation-point  without  cooling  below  it,  the  variety  with  the 
definite  melting-point  was  formed.  In  order  to  cool  it  below 
43^*8,  the  temperature  of  solidification,  without  sohdification 
taking  place,  the  tube  containing  the  liquid  {>hosphorus  covered 
over  with  a  layer  of  water  or  oil  is  placed  in  hot  water,  and 
the  whole  left  to  cool.  The  ]>hospnorus  generally  cools  to 
about  80^  before  solidificntion,  and  then  the  temperature 
rushes  up  to  about  43°,  or  higher  if  the  mass  of  phosphorus 
be  large  enough.  To  produce  the  other  variety,  the  tube  of 
melted  phosphorus  is  plunged  into  cold  water.  The  sides  of 
the  tube  thus  become  cold  enough  to  solidify  some  of  the 
phosphorus,  which  causes  the  whole  mass  to  solidify  when  it 
cools  to  43°'8.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  intro- 
ducing some  solid  phosphorus  into  the  liquid  at  about  44°,  or 
by  scraping  a  glass  rod  agiiinst  some  fragments  of  glass  pre- 
viously added  to  the  melted  phosphorus. 

A  single  rapid  or  slow  cooling  in  this  manner  is  not  gene- 
rally sufficient  to  wholly  convert  one  variet}'  of  phosphorus 
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into  the  other,  hut  it  must  he  repeated  another  time  in  the 
slow  cooling,  and  two  or  three  times  more  in  the  rapid  coolinff. 
It  is  very  easy  to  obtain  an  idea  as  to  the  proportions  of  eadi 
variety  present  in  any  specimen  by  taking  its  rate  of  rise  of 
temperature,  the  form  of  the  curve  obtained  being  between 
those  of  the  two  given,  and  the  melting-point  also  varying 
between  the  extremes  44°'3  and  45°*3.  It  is  therefore 
possible  by  alternate  rapid  and  slow  cooling  to  convert  phos- 
phorus backwards  and  forwards  from  one  variety  to  the  other 
as  often  as  \s  desired. 

As  a  single  rapid  or  slow  cooling  is  not  sufficient  to  wholly 
convert  one  variety  into  the  other,  it  follows  that  the  phos- 
phorus, when  melted,  must  also  be  in  a  diflferent  state  in  the 
two  cases,  thus  differing  from  sulphur,  with  which,  though 
there  are  several  ditferent  crystalline  states,  there  is  only  one 
liquid  state. 

Up  to  the  present  phosphorus  has  always  been  stated  to 
crystallize  in  octahedral  or  rhombic  dodecahedral  crystals.  It 
is  necessjiry  therefore  to  ascertain  which  of  the  above  varieties 
crystallizes  in  this  form,  and  in  what  form  the  other  variety 
crystallizes.  It  was  at  first  endeavoured  to  cr}'^stallize  out  the 
phosphorus  from  its  solution  in  carbon  disulphide.  About 
equal  volumes  of  carbon  disulphide  and  phosphorus  wore 
mixed  and  the  excess  of  carbon  disulphide  distilled  off;  but 
the  solution,  though  left  for  some  time,  did  not  crystallize. 
It  would  probably  be  only  possible  to  obtain  good  crystals  by 
operating  on  very  large  quantities  of  material,  as  carbon 
disulphide  dissolves  about  eighteen  times  its  weight  of  phos- 
phorus, and  so  the  whole  of  the  phosphorus  would  crystallize 
out  by  the  evaporation  of  this  very  small  quantity  of  carbon 
disulphide.  Benzene  only  dissolves  phosphorus  to  a  slight 
extent,  but  it  was  found  possible  to  obtain  small  crystals  by 
first  warming  the  benzene  with  the  phosphorus  to  40°  and 
then  allowing  the  solution  to  slowly  cool  down.  All  the  ope- 
rations were  performed  in  sealed  glass  tubes  with  a  bend  in  tho 
middle,  and  after  the  crystals  had  been  deposited  in  one  limb 
the  benzene  was  poured  off  into  the  other,  the  crystals  being 
thus  left  free  for  examination.  The  tubes  containing  the 
crystals  were  then  examined  under  a  microscope  with  a  power 
of  ten  diameters.  The  crystals  from  the  modification  with 
the  undefined  melting-point  were  observed  distinctly  to  crys- 
tallize in  rhombic  prisms  ;  but  as,  from  their  inflammable 
nature,  it  was  not  possible  to  examine  them  except  in  the 
glass  tube,  no  measurements  could  be  taken.  Some  of  the 
crystals  were  in  masses,  with  smaller  crystals  shooting  out  in 
different  directions  at  right  angles  from  the  larger  ones  :  none 
of  the  crystals  were,  however,  more  than  about  5  millim.  in 
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length.  Some  of  them  could  be  seen  on  end^  and  the  lengths 
of  these  axes  appeared  to  be  in  about  the  ratio  1 : 2.  The 
crystals  from  the  modification  of  phosphorus  with  the  definite 
melting-point,  on  examination  in  the  same  way,  were  observed 
to  consist  of  masses  of  octahedral  crystals.  In  size  they  were 
scarcely  as  large  as  those  of  the  preceding  modification,  but 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  identifying  them.  It  is  thus  con- 
cluded that  it  is  the  variety  of  phosphorus  with  the  definite 
melting-point  and  crystallizing  in  octahedra  which  has  pre- 
viously been  examined  and  described  ;  while  the  variety  with 
the  undefined  melting-point,  crystallizing  in  rhombic  prisms, 
is  the  modification  not  previously  described. 

As  the  different  crystalline  modifications  of  sulphur  exhibit 
a  marked  difierence  in  their 'specific  gravities,  that  of  octa- 
hedral sulphur  being  2*02,  and  that  of  prismatic  sulphur  1*97, 
a  similar  difference  might  be  expected  to  obtain  for  phos- 
phorus. The  specific  gravity  was  determined  by  first  weighinff 
about  20  grams  of  the  phosphorus,  cut  in  oblong  lumps  and 
well  dried,  in  a  small  stoppered  weighing-bottle,  then  filling 
up  the  bottle  with  distilled  water  and  weighing  again,  and 
lastly  weighing  the  bottle  full  of  water  only.  Au  determina- 
tions were  made  at  13°  C,  and  were  compared  with  water  at 
the  same  temperature.  Two  different  specimens  of  the  octa- 
hedral modification  were  found  to  have  the  specific  gravities 
1*8177  and  1*8184;  while  for  two  different  specimens  of  the 
prismatic  modification  the  values  1*8272  and  1*8254  were 
obtained.  The  discrepancy  between  these  two  last  values  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  of  one  specimen  containing  some  of 
the  other  variety  of  phosphorus  in  it,  so  the  extreme  value, 
1*8272,  is  probably  the  more  correct.  A  sample  of  phosphorus 
known  to  contain  both  varieties  had  a  specific  gravity  1*8237. 
The  difference  between  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two  modi- 
fications is  about  half  a  per  cent.  This  is  not  nearly  so  great 
as  that  of  the  two  varieties  of  sulphur,  which  is  about  two  and 
a  half  per  cent.,  but  it  is  large  enough  to  be  easily  appreciable. 
The  phosphorus  used  in  these  determinations  was  generally 
only  purified  bv  shaking  it  with  a  hot  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  potassium  bichromate.  Some  of  it  was  also  distilled, 
but  no  difference  in  specific  gravity  or  other  properties  was 
observable,  so  the  oxidizing  agent  alone  is  probably  enough 
to  remove  any  impurities  existing  in  it. 

As  the  cui-ves  for  the  rate  of  rise  of  temperature  show  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  the  two 
varieties  of  phosphorus,  a  corresponding  difference  ought  to 
be  exhibited  in  the  amounts  of  heat  given  out  on  solidification. 
Curve  (3)  shows  the  rate  of  cooling  of  octahedral  or  definite- 
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melting-point  phosphorus,  while  curve  (4)  shows  the  rate 
of  cooling  of  the  other  variety  :  both  these  curves  are  for  the 
cooling  of  equal  quantities  of  phosphorus.  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  heat  given  out ; 
and  this  too  is  to  a  great  extent  masked,  as  the  rhombic  modifi- 
cation, on  solidifying  without  cooling  previously  to  below  its 
solidification-point,  is  converted  to  a  great  extent  into  the 
octahedral  modification.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  both 
modifications  solidify  at  the  same  temperature,  \'iz.  43°*8. 
This  temperature  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  solidify ing- 
point  of  the  octahedral  modification,  while  that  of  the  other 
variety  is  not  known.  It  must,  however,  be  a  temperature 
below  and  not  above  this  point.  In  order  to  determine  it 
accurately,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cool  a  very  large  quantity 
of  liquid  phosphorus  to  below  this  temjjerdture  and  then  cause 
it  to  solidify,  and  notice  the  temperature  to  which  the  ther- 
mometer rushed  up.  If  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  phos- 
phorus, as  fifty  grams,  were  thus  treated,  the  heat  of  solidifi- 
cation would  not  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
mass  up  to  the  true  temperature  of  solidification. 

The  different  properties  of  the  two  modifications  of  phos- 
phorus may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

Octahedral  modification*  I  Bhombic  modification. 

Has  definite  meltinir-point  at 
44«-3. 
Specific  gravity  at  13°,  1-8177. 


Has  considerably  greater  latent 
beat  of  fusion  tban  rhombic 
variety. 

Formed  from  the  rhombic  va- 
riety by  cooling  rapidly. 

Solidifies  at  43°-8. 


The  University  Laboratory, 
Oxford. 


Has  no  well-defined  melting- 
point  :  melts  at  about  46°'8. 

Specific  gravity  at  13°,  1-8272. 

lias  less  latent  heat  of  fusion 
than  octahedral  variety,  and  it 
begins  to  absorb  this  at  about  88°. 

Formed  from  the  octahedral 
variety  lly  cooling  slowly,  so 
that  it  cools  below  the  solidifi- 
cation-point before  solidification 
sets  in. 


XLVII.  Experimental  Determination  of  the  Beats  in  the  Vibra- 
tions of  aJRevolving  Bell.  By  James  Walker,  M,A,^  and 
J,  L.  S.  Hatton,  B.A.,  Demonstrators  at  the  Clarendon 
Laboratory,  Oxford^. 

IN  a  communication  read  before  the  British  Association 
at  Leeds,  and  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Cambridge    Philosophical  Society   (vol.  vii,  p.  101) 

*  Communicated  by  the  Authors. 
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Mr.  G.  H.  Bryan  has  given  the  mathematical  theory  of  the 
rotation  of  the  nodal  meridians  in  a  revohing  cylinder  or  bell. 
According  to  his  analysis,  the  number  of  beats  per  revolution 
due  to  this  rotation  of  the  nodal  meridians  is  independent  of 
the  velocity  of  revolution,  and  is  given  in  the  case  of  two- 
dimensional  oscillatioDS  by  25(«^—l) /(*'  +  !),  is  being  the 
number  of  nodal  meridians,  and  in  the  general  case  by 
2jf(r^+X,— !)/(«' +  X,+  1),  \,  being  a  quantity  which  can 
never  be  negative. 

Mr.  Bryan  s  own  experiments  with  two  different  champagne- 
glasses  gave  "about  2*6  and  2*2  beats  per  revolution  respec- 
tively for  the  gravest  tone,"  of  which  "  the  latter  is  too  small 
to  be  compatible  with  "  the  theorv'^,  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion 
that  we  have  undertaken  some  experiments  at  the  Clarendon 
Laboratory  in  order  to  test  the  same.  The  results  already 
obtained  appear  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  this  pre- 
liminary note  on  the  subject^  pending  a  fuller  investigation 
with  more  accurate  apparatus. 

The  glass  to  be  experimented  upon  was  rigidly  attached  to 
the  disk  of  a  whirling-table  carrying  a  graduated  scale  ;  and 
an  index,  which  could  be  held  in  a  fixed  position  in  space,  was 
carried  round  with  the  disk  when  released  by  the  observer. 
The  glass  was  caused  to  vibrate  by  means  of  a  bow  :  when  the 
note  obtained  was  free  from  beats  and  of  the  required  pitch 
the  disk  was  rotated.  In  order  to  prevent  complicating  the 
experiment  by  the  acceleration  of  the  disk  several  beats  were 
first  observed,  and  when  the  intervals  at  which  they  occurred 
appeared  to  be  uniform  the  index  was  released  on  hearing  a 
beat,  and  after  the  observation  of  a  certain  number  the  disk 
was  stopped.  The  whole  number  of  turns  were  counted,  and 
the  position  of  the  index  when  the  disk  was  stopped  gave  the 
fraction  of  a  turn. 

In  order  to  concentrate  the  sound  and  to  prevent  any 
motion  of  the  ear  during  the  observations,  the  beats  were 
observed  through  a  tube  fixed  with  one  extremity  close  to  the 
revolving  glass.  A  difficulty  arose  in  obtaining  glasses  which 
gave  a  pure  tone,  and  it  was  found  that,  even  after  careful 
selection  of  the  glass,  accuracy  was  only  to  be  arrived  at  when 
the  vibrations  were  excited  with  great  care  by  means  of  a 
violin-bow.     The  glasses  selected  were  bell-shaped. 

The  following  were  the  results  obtained,  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  in  each  case  the  mean  is  slightly  above  the 
value  calculated  from  the  two-dimensional  theory. 
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Glass  No.  1.    Gravest  tone  c"\ 


Bents. 

Revolutions. 

Beatoper 
BeTolution. 

Four  nodes. 

14 

605 

2-48 

14 

67 

2-46 

16 

6-5 

2-46 

10 

4-0 

2-6 

8 

3-225 

2-48 

10 

4-0 

2-5 

10 

41 

2-44 

12 

4-77 

2-52 

11 

4-38 

2-51 

17 

70 

2-43 
Mean...  2-48 

Six  nodes. 

8 

1-06 

4-85 

8 

1-64 

4-88 

8 

1-6 

60 

0 

1-87 

4-81 

8 

1-65 

4-85 

8 

1-65 

4-85 

10 

208 

4-81 

10 

212 

4-72 

10 

21 

4-76 

8 

1-65 

4-85 
Mean...  4-84 

Eight  nodes. 

8 

108 

7-41 

8 

1-14 

701 

8 

1-1 

7-27 

8 

113 

7-08 

8 

11 

7-27 

8 

112 

714 

8 

M2 

7-14 

8 

105 

762 

8 

108 

7-41 

1 

8 

108 

7-41 
Mean...  7-28 

Nuinher  of  Nodes 

Beats  per  Revolution. 

Difference. 

Theorj. 

Experiment. 

4 
6 

8 

2-4 
4-8 
7-005 

2-48 
4-84 
7-28 
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•04 
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Beats. 

Bevolutions. 

Beats  per 
Revolution. 

Four  nodes. 

9 

3-75 

2-4 

11 

4-49 

2-45 

12 

4-92 

2-44 

9 

3-73 

2-41 

12 

4-87 

2-46 

17 

H-97 

2-44 

14 

5-59 

2-5 

15 

6-27 

2-39 

11 

4-47 

2-46 

12 

503 

2-38 

Mean...  243 

1 

Six  nodes. 

11 

229 

4-8 

12 

2  38 

504 

10 

212 

4-71 

10 

21 

4-76 

9 

1-87 

4-81 

7 

1-45 

4-83 

8 

vm 

4*82 

11 

2-26 

4-87 

9 

1-84 

4-89 

9 

1-88 

4-79 

Eight  nodes. 

Mean...  4-83 

12 

1G4 

7-32 

• 

15 

211 

711 

14 

1-99 

7-03 

13 

1-88 

H-91 

15 

2-08 

7-21 

14 

1-94 

722 

15 

2-05 

7-32 

12 

1-67 

7-18 

13 

1-8G 

0-99 

19 

2-fi9 

706 
Mean...  715             ! 

Number  of  Nodes.'- 


Beats  per  Beyolution. 


Theory. 

2-4 
4-8 
7-005 


Experiment. 

2-43 
483 
713 


Difference. 


•03 
•03 
•126 
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These  results  afford,  moreover,  the  means  of  determining 
in  the  case  of  a  non-revolving  bell  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
kinetic  energy  which  is  due  to  the  longitudinal  components 
of  the  displacement,  and  thus  give  an  indication  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  vibrations  differ  from  two-dimensional  vibrations 
on  the  one  hand  (in  which  the  proportion  is  zero),  and  from 
the  vibrations  of  a  circular  plate  on  the  other  hand  (in  which 
the  proportion  is  unity). 

For,  according  to  Mr.  Bryan's  results,  the  kinetic  energy  in 
the  case  of  a  non-revolving  bell  is  proportional  to  (X,  + 1 H- ?)i>*j 
in  which  expression  the  tenn  \p^  arises  from  the  longitudinal 
motion,  and  hence  the  proportion  in  question  is 

X.+14-/ 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  bell  is  rotated  the  number  of 
beats  per  revolution  is 


is 


whence  we  easily  obtain 

\H-1  +  ^" 

Using  the  values  given  above  for  the  number  of  beats  per 
revolution  in  the  case  of  the  different  modes  of  vibration  of 
the  two  glasses,  we  obtain  from  the  above  formula  the  fol- 
lowing results  : — 


Number  of  Nodes, 
2». 

Proportion  of  the  whole  kinetic  energy 
which  is  due  to  longitudinal  motion. 

Glass  No.  1.               Glass  No.  2. 

4 
6 

8 

■05 

•033 

•232 

1 
•019 
•025 
•076 
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XL  VIII.   On  Periodic  Motion  of  a  Finite  Conservative  System. 
By  Sir  William  Thomson*. 

1.  TN  a  recent  communication  to  the  Royal  Society  t  I 
.L  suggested  an  extension  to  stable  systems  in  general  of 
the  well-known  theory  of  "  fundamental  modes  ^'  for  systems 
in  which  the  potential  energy  is  a  quadratic  function  of 
coordinates  and  the  kinetic  energy  a  quadratic  function  of 
velocities,  each  with  constant  coefficients.  This  extension  is 
the  subject  of  the  present  communication  to  the  British 
ABsociation. 

2.  In  its  title, "  finite  "  means  that  the  number  of  freedoms 
is  finite  and  that  the  distance  between  no  two  points  of  the 
system  can  increase  without  limit.  "  Conservative "  means 
that  the  kinetic  energy  is  always  altered  by  the  same  difference 
when  the  system  passes  from  either  to  the  other  of  any  two 
configurations,  whatever  be  the  amount  given  to  it  when  the 
system  is  projected  from  any  configuration  and  left  to  move 
off  undisturbed.  By  "  path  of  a  system  "  we  shall  under- 
stand, in  generalized  dynamics,  the  succession  of  configurations 
through  which  the  system  passes  in  any  actual  motion :  or 
the  group  of  single  lines  constituting  the  paths  traversed  by 
all  points  of  the  system.  By  an  "  oi^it ''  we  shall  imderstand 
a  circuital  path  ;  or  a  "  path  "  of  which  every  constituent  line 
is  a  complete  circuit,  and  all  moving  points  are  always  at 
corresponding  points  of  their  circuits  at  the  same  time. 

3.  It  will  be  convenient,  though  not  necessary,  to  occa- 
sionally use  the  expression,  "  potential  energy  of  the  system 
in  any  configuration."  AVhen  used  at  all  it  shall  mean  the 
difference  by  which  the  kinetic  energy  is  diminished  when  the 
system  passes  to  the  configuration  considered,  from  a  con- 
figuration or  the  configuration  such  that  passage  to  any  other 
permitted  configuration  involves  diminution  of  the  kinetic 
energy.  By  "  total  energy  "  of  the  system  in  any  condition 
will  be  meant  the  sum  of  its  kinetic  and  potential  energies. 

4.  Theorem  of  periodic  motion.  For  every  given  value,  E, 
of  the  total  energy,  there  is  a  fully  determinate  orbit  such 
that  if  the  system  be  set  in  motion  along  it,  at  any  con- 
figuration of  it,  with  the  given  tofcil  energy,  E,  it  will 
circulate  periodically  in  it. 

«  Communicated  by  the  Author ;  §§  1 . . .  10,  and  §§  17  ...  22  having 
been  read  before  Section  A  of  the  British  Association  at  ita  recent 
meeting  in  Cardiff. 

t  Proceedings,  June  1801,  "On  some  Test  Cases  for  the  Maxwell- 
Boltzmann  Doctrine  regarding  Disfribution  of  Energy." 
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o.  To  prove  this  theorem,  suppose  the  number  of  freedoms 
to  be  t.  Any  configuration,  Q,  is  fully  specified  by  i  given 
values  for  the  i  coordinates  respectively.  Suppose  now  the 
system  to  pass  through  some  configuration,  Q,  at  two  times 
separated  by  an  interval  T,  and  to  have  the  same  velocities  and 
directions  of  motion  at  those  times.  The  path  thus  travelled 
in  this  interval  is  an  orbit,  and  it  is  periodically  travelled  over 
in  successive  intervals  each  equal  to  T.  To  nnd  how  to  pro- 
cure fulfilment  of  our  supposition,  let  the  system  be  started 
from  any  configuration,  Q,  with  any  i  values  for  the  t  velocity- 
components  (or  rates  of  variation  per  unit-time,  of  the  i  coordi- 
nates). To  cause  it  to  return  to  Q  after  some  unknown  time 
T,  we  have  t— 1  equations  to  be  satisfied  :  and  to  cause  e— 1 
of  its  velocity-components  to  have  the  same  values  at  the 
second  as  at  the  first  passage  through  Q  we  have  t— 1  equa- 
tions to  satisfy  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  the  equation  of  energy,  the 
remaining  velocity-component  also  must  have  the  same  value 
at  the  two  times.  That  the  total  energy  may  have  the  prescribed 
valuCi  E,  we  have  another  equation.  Thus  we  have  in  all 
ii— 1  equations,  among  coordinates  and  velocity-components. 
Eliminate  among  these  the  i  velocity-components,  and  thero 
remain  t— 1  equations  among  the  i  coordinates  which  are  the 
conditions  necessary  and  sufficient  to  secure  that  Q  is  a  con- 
figuration of  an  orbit  of  total  energy  E.  Being  t—  1  equations 
among  i  coordinates,  they  leave  only  one  freedom,  that  is  to 
say  they  fully  determine  one  path ;  of  which,  in  the  language 
of  generalized  analytical  geometry,  they  are  the  equations. 
The  or  any  path  so  determined  is  an  orbit  of  total  energy,  E. 
Thus  is  proved  the  Theorem  of  §  4. 

6.  The  solution  of  the  determinate  problem  of  finding  an 
orbit  whose  total  energy  has  the  prescribed  value,  E,  is,  in 
general,  infinitely  multiple,  with  diflferent  periods  for  the 
infinite  number  of  different  orbits  determined  by  it. 

7.  A  simple  illustration  with  only  two  freedoms,  will  help 
to  the  full  understanding  of  §  6  for  every  case,  of  any  number 
of  variables.  Consider  a  jointed  double  pendulum  consisting 
of  two  rigid  bodies,  A  and  B  :  one  (A)  supported  on  a  fixed 
horizontal  axis,  I ;  the  other  (B)  supported  on  a  parallel  axis, 
J,  fixed  relatively  to  A  :  and  for  simplicity  let  G,  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  A,  be  in  the  plane  of  the  two"  axes.  Call  H  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  B.  Let  if)  be  the  an^le  between  the  plane 
IJ  and  the  vertical  plane  through  I,  which  we  shall  call  IV  ; 
and  let  -^  be  the  angle  between  tlie  plane  J  H  and  the  vertical. 
Tbe  coordinates  ana  velocities  of  the  system  in  any  condition 
of  motion  are  ^,  V^,  ^,  ]^.  The  potential  energy  of  the  sys- 
tem, in  kinetic  units^  will  be  gWz,  where  W  denotes  the  sum 
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of  the  masses,  and  z  the  height  of  their  centre  of  gravity  in 
any  configuration  of  the  system,  above  its  lowest.  Suppose 
now  A  to  be  placed  in  any  particular  position  ^o;  and  let  it 
be  required  to  find  what  must  be  the  position,  ^oj  of  B,  and  with 
what  velocities,  ^oj  V^o  we  must  start  A  and  B  in  motion,  so  that 
the  first  time  (f)  has  again  the  same  value,  ^o,  ^hat  is  to  say  when 
A  has  made  one  complete  turn  in  either  direction,  the  system 
shall  be  wholly  in  the  same  position  (4>o,'^o)  and  moving  with 
the  same  velocity  (^oj'^o)  0^  *^®  ^*™®  direction  understood) 
as  at  the  beginning.    This  implies  only  two  equations,  •^=^0; 

and  either  -^=1^^,  or  6^(fo  (because  either  of  these' implies 
the  other  in  virtue  of  the  equation  of  energy).    And  we  have 

just  two  disposables,  -^q,  and  either  '^0  or  ^0  (the  given  total 

energy  E  determining  either  6q  or  -^o  when  the  other  is 
known).  The  solution  of  this  determinate  problem  is  clearly 
possible,  unless  E  is  too  small :  but  it  is  not  generally  unique. 
We  may  have  solutions  with  the  velocities  of  A  and  B  started 
each  in  the  positive  direction,  or  each  negative,  or  one  nega- 
tive and  the  other  positive.  If  A  is  a  flywheel  of  very  great 
moment  of  inertia,  and  B  a  comparatively  small  pendulum 
hung  on  a  crank-pin  attached  to  it,  and  if  for  simplicity  we 
suppose  the  crank  to  be  counterpoised,  so  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  A  is  in  its  axis,  it  is  clear  tiat,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  value  given  for  B,  B  may  turn  round  and  round 
many  times  before  A  comes  again  to  its  primitive  position  ^^. 
But  it  is  clear  that,  though  not  generally  unique,  our  problem 
of  finding  periodic  motion  ^vith  just  one  complete  turn  of  A 
in  its  period  has  no  real  solution  unless  E  is  large  enough  ; 
has  many  solutions  for  large  enough  values  of  E;  butnas 
not  an  infinite  number  of  solutions  for  any  finite  value  of  E. 

8.  Again,  let  the  condition  be  that,  not  the  first  time,  but  the 
second  time  A  passes  through  its  initial  position^  both  coordi- 
nates and  both  velocities  have  their  primitive  values.  When 
the  given  value  of  the  total  energy  is  not  too  great,  the 
periodic  motion  which  we  now  have  will  be  purely  vibratory ; 
and  the  solution  clearly  duplex.  But  if  E  he  great  enough,  A 
may  still  merely  vibrate,  wnile  B  may  go  round  and  round,  first 
in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other,  within  the  period  of  A's 
vibration.  If  the  condition  be  that  not  at  the  first  and  not  at 
the  second,  but  at  the  third  transit  of  A  across  its  initial 
position,  both  coordinates  and  both  velocities  have  their  pri- 
mitive values,  we  may,  mth  sufficiently  great  total  energy, 
have  still  wilder  acrobatic  performances,  both  bodies  going 
round  and  round  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes 
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in  the  other.  Still  with  any  finite  value  for  E  there  is  only 
a  finite  number  of  modes  for  the  motion  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  the  third  transit  of  A  through  its  initial  position 
completes  the  first  period.  Wilder  Jind  wilder  vagaries  we 
have  to  think  of  if  the  first  period  is  completed  at  the  fourth 
transit  of  A  ;  and  so  on. 

9.  This  terrible  Frankenstein  of  a  problem  is  all  involved 
in  a  very  simple  mathematical  statement  7wt  including  any 
declaration  that  it  is  the  first,  or  the  second,  or  the  third,  or 
other  specified,  transit  of  A  that  completes  the  first  period. 
It  will  probably  be  convenient  to  arrange  so  as  to  find  a 
transcendental  equation  which  will  have  an  infinite  number 
of  finite  groups  of  roots  equal  to  the  periods  of  the  modes  of 
the  periodic  motions. 

10.  The  case  of  no  gravity  presents  a  vastly  simpler  problem, 
of  which  the  main  solution  has  no  doubt  been  many  times 
found  in  terms  of  elliptic  functions  in  the  Cambridge  Senate- 
house  and  Smith's  Prize  examinations.  The  character  of  the 
solution  of  this,  as  of  all  '^  adynamic  "  problems,  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  absolute  value  of  the  given  energy,  and  of  ^o-  It 
depends  only  on  the  value  of  the  ratio  ^o/^o>  which  of  course 
may  be  either  positive  or  negative.  In  the  general  solution 
•^—0  is  clearly  a  periodic  function  of  the  time  ;  and  our 
question  of  periodicity  relatively  to  a  Jiaed  plane  through  I 
resolves  itself  into  this  : — During  the  period  of  the  variation 
of '^— ^,  is  the  change  of  ^  either  zero  or  a  numeric  com- 
mensurable with  27r  ?  A  corresponding  question  occurs  for 
every  case  in  which  our  "  system  '^  is  free  in  space,  without 
any  fixed  guides,  and  with  no  disturbing  force  from  other 
bodies  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  question  of  rigorous  periodicity 
of  the  motion  of  three  bodies  such  as  the  earth,  moon^  and 
sun,  or  of  any  finite  number  of  mutually  attracting  bodies, 
such  as  the  solar  system,  to  be  considered  presently. 

11.  An  (idealized)  ordinary  clock  with  weight,  and  pen- 
dulum, and  dead-beat  escapement,  afibrds  an  interesting 
illustration.  For  simplicity  let  the  cord  be  perfectly  flexible 
and  inextensible  ;  let  the  cord- drum  be  rigidly  fixed  on  the 
shaft  of  the  escapement-wheel ;  let  the  escapement  be  rigidly 
fixed  to  the  pendulum  ;  and  let  the  pendulum  be  a  rigid  body  on 
perfect  knife-edge  bearings.  Thus  we  have  virtually  two  bodies, 
each  with  one  freedom :  A  the  escapement- wheel,  cord,  and 
weight ;  B  the  escapement  and  pendulum.  Each  impact  of 
tootn  on  escapement  is,  in  every  clock  and  watch,  followed  by 
a  mutual  recoil.  This  recoil  probably  in  almost  all  practical 
cases  goes  so  far  as  to  produce  complete  separation,  followed 
by  several  more  impacts  and  recoils  before  the  tooth  escapes^ 
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and  the  corresponding  next  tooth  falls  on  the  other  side  of 
the  escapement.  But  there  is  a  loss  of  energy  by  impacts  and 
slipping,  both  on  the  non-working  and  on  tne  working  faces 
of  the  escapement.  The  loss  on  the  working  faces  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  :  but  the  loss  on  the  non-working  faces  is  essential 
to  the  going  of  the  clock.  In  our  idealized  clock  we  suppose 
each  recoil  to  exactly  reverse  the  relative  motion  of  tooth  and 
escapement  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  common 
tangent  plane  of  the  two  surfaces  at  their  point  of  impact ; 
and  we  suppose  the  surfaces  to  be  perfectly  frictionless,  so 
that  the  infinitely  great  mutual  force  at  the  instimt  of  each 
impact  is  exactly  in  that  direction.  The  jumping  action  thus 
produced  would  keep  stopping  the  clock  and  letting  it  go  on 
again :  and  would  utterly  prevent  any  regularit}'-  of  going. 
Tjherefore  I  add  the  following  arnmgement  of  energy-receivers 
to  annul  the  shocks  on  the  non-working  faces  of  the  escape- 
ment : — Prolong  the  shaft  of  the  escapement-wheel,  and  fix 
on  it,  in  helical  order,  sixty  little  arms  each  carrying  at  its 
end  a  disk,  with  its  front  face  in  a  plane  through  the  axis. 
Adjust  the  escapement-wheel  on  its  shaft,  so  that  when  each 
of  its  thirty  teeth  strikes  one  or  other  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  escapement,  the  lowest  one  of  those  sixty  disks  has  its  front 
face  vertical.  On  a  horizontal  plane  below  the  prolongation 
of  the  shaft  place  sixty  little  balls  (energy-receivers)  in  such 
positions  that  each  shall  be  struck  by  a  disk  just  before  the 
corresponding  tooth  touches  the  corresponding  branch  of  the 
escapement.  Let  the  mass  of  each  ball  be  equal  to  the  proper 
inertia-equivalent*  of  A,  (the  escapement-wheel,  &c.,  and 
driving- weight).  Each  ball  struck  by  it,  receives  the  whole 
kinetic  energy  which  A  had  before  the  impact ;  and  leaves  A 
at  rest,  with  a  tooth  of  the  escapement-wheel  pressing  on  a  non- 
working  face  of  the  escapement.  Fix  sixty  rigid  stops  to  pre- 
vent the  balls  from,  in  any  circumstances,  (§  §  13 . . .  16),  going 
too  far  behind  the  positions  in  which  they  are  initially  placed. 
Each  of  these  stops  must  be  slotted,  to  allow  the  proper  disk 
of  the  escapement-shaft  to  strike  the  ball  and  afterwards  pass 
clear  through  with  its  carrying  arm.  For  brevity  these 
forked  stops  will  be  called  the  home-stops.  Fix  also  sixty 
other  stops,  (field-stops  we  shall  call  them)  in  such  positions 
that  the  balls  shall  strike  them  all  simultaneously  and  at 
exactly  the  instant  (§12)  when  the  weight  strikes  the  bottom 
of  the  clock-case. 

*  Let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  cord-drum :  W  the  driying-weight :  k  the 
radius  of  gyration^  and  w  the  weight  of  the  whole  rotating  body  con- 
sisting of  cord-drum,  escapement- wheel,  shaft,  and  60  arms  and  disks :  a 
the  length  of  each  arm  reckoned  from  the  axis  to  the  point  of  its  disk 
which  strikes  the  ball.   The  "  proper  inertia-fequivalent "  is  (Wy'  -i-ick^) /a^. 
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12.  Sappose  now  the  pendulum  of  our  ideal  clock,  with  its 
weight  wound  up  very  nearly  to  the  top,  to  be  started  with 
sufficient  range  to  let  it  keep  going.  For  simplicity  let  this 
range  be  small  enough  to  secure  that  when  the  weight  is  run 
down,  the  augmented  range  of  vibration  will  still  be  within  the 
limits  allowed  for  proper  action  of  the  escapement  mechanism. 
Let  the  bottom  of  the  clock*case  be  a  rigid  horizontal  plane 
fixed  relatively  to  the  framework  bearing  the  wheel  and  pen- 
dulum in  exactly  such  a  position  that  when  the  weight,  in 
running  down,  strikes  it,  tne  pendulum  is  at  either  end  of  its 
range.  The  weight  jumps  up  after  the  impact,  and  the  clock 
goes  backwards,  the  energy-receivers  return  home  from  their 
field  stops  at  exactly  the  right  times,  retracing  exactly  every 
step  till  the  weight  (wound  up  by  the  energy  of  the  pendulum 
and  of  the  returning  energy-receivers)  passes  through  its 
initial  position.  If  it  is  allowed  to  go  higher  till  it  strikes 
against  an  unadjusted  stop,  the  clock  may  be  stopped  for  a 
time,  with  the  pendulum  vibrating  through  a  moderately 
small  range,  and  one  tooth  of  the  wheel  chattering  against 
one  working  facet  of  the  escapement :  but  "  sooner  or  later  " 
(very  soon)  the  tooth  will  escape ;  the  clock  will  again  go 
forward ;  the  weight  will  run  down,  and  again  strike  the 
bottom  and  jump  from  it,  this  time  not  w  hen  uie  pendulum  is 
quite  exactly  at  either  end  of  its  range. 

13.  Complicated  but  quite  orderly  action  will  follow  ;  and 
"  sooner  or  later "  a  tooth  will  be  hooked  up  by  the  escape- 
ment and  the  clock  will  go  backwards  a  beat  or  two ;  but 
after  a  very  few  beats,  if  more  than  one,  it  will  go  forward 
till  the  weight  strikes  the  bottom  again.  "  Sooner  or  later  " 
the  bottom  will  be  struck  at  a  time  when  the  pendulum  is 
veri/  nearly  at  rest  at  either  end  of  its  range  and  when  several 
energy-receivers  are  in  such  positions  as  to  arrive  home  and 
strike  disks  at  right  times  ;  and  the  clock  will  go  backwards 
for  a  good  many  beats. 

14.  "  Sooner  or  later,"  that  is  to  say  after  some  finite  number 
of  millions  of  millions  of  years,  the  weight  will  strike  the  bottom 
when  the  pendulum  is  so  very  nearly  at  rest  at  either  end  of 
its  range  and  all  the  sixty  balls  so  very  nearly  striking  each 
its  field-stop,  that  the  clock  will  be  driven  back,  winding  up 
the  weight  till  it  again  strikes  the  top  stop,  and  immediately, 
or  after  a  very  few  beats,  begins  again  to  go  forward  and 
let  the  weight  run  down.  But  our  subject  is  not  the  foi-tuitous 
concourse  of  atoms.  It  is  ^^  periodic  motion  of  a  finite 
system.'' 

15.  Returning  therefore  to  the  end  of  §  12 ;  let  the  top 
stop  be  so  adjusted  that  it  is  struck  by  the  weight  at  an  instant 
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when  the  pendulum  is  at  one  end  of  its  range.  The  clock 
instantly  begins  to  go  forward  ;  and  goes  on  retracing  every 
step,  and  repeating  every  one  of  the  numerous  impacts,  of  its 
first  forward  motion  ;  till  the  weight  strikes  the  bottom  exactly 
when  each  of  the  sixty  balls  is  striking  its  field-stop^  and 
when  the  pendulum  is  at  one  end  of  its  range,  the  same  end 
of  its  range  as  when  the  weight  struck  the  bottom  the  first 
time.     Thus  a  perfectly  periodic  motion  goes  on  for  ever. 

16.  During  any  of  the  half-periods  in  which  the  clock  is 
going  forward,  and  the  weight  running  down,  any  moderate 
disturbance,  such  as  a  slight  blow  on  the  pendulum,  or  a 
holding  of  the  escapement-wheel  stopped  for  some  time,  large 
or  small,  will  make  no  noticeable  difference  in  the  subsequent 
motion  :  till  the  weight  reaches  the  bottom  of  its  range,  when 
we  find  that  the  periodicity  is  lost,  and  the  state  of  things 
described  in  §§  13, 14  supervenes.  But  any  such  disturbance 
during  a  half-period  when  the  clock  is  going  backwards  causes 
the  backward  motion  to  cease  and  regular  forward  motion  to 
follow,  immediately,  or  after  a  few  beats,  a  greater  or  less 
number  according  as  the  disturbance  is  exceedingly  infini- 
tesimal or  but  moderately  small.  This  is  a  true  dynamical 
illustration  of  the  "  dissipation  of  energy,"  and  helps  to  show 
the  vanity  of  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  found 
"Carnot's  Principle,'  or  "the  Second  Law  of  Thermo- 
dynamics," or  theories  of  chemical  action,  on  Lagrange^s 
generalized  equations  of  motion. 

17.  Consider  the  "problem  of  the  three  bodies,"  in  two 
varieties  ;  first "  the  Lunar  Theory,"  secondly  "  the  Planetary 
Theory."  One  body  (the  Sun)  is  in  each  case  vastly  larger 
than  either  of  the  two  others.  In  the  first  case  the  two  others 
(the  Earth  and  Moon)  are  so  near  one  another  in  comparison 
with  the  Sun^s  distance  from  either  that  his  force  produces 
but  a  small  disturbance  of  the  relative  motion  of  the  Earth 
and  Moon  under  their  own  mutual  attraction.  In  the  second 
case,  two  planets  move  each  chiefly  under  the  Sun's  influence 
with  comparatively  small  disturbance  by  their  own  mutual 
attraction.  In  each  case  we  shall,  for  simplicity,  neglect  the 
motion  of  the  Sun's  centre  of  gravity,  and  consider  him  as  an 
absolutely  fixed  "  centre  of  force.'' 

18.  Taking  first  the  lunar  theory,  suppose  the  centre  of 
gravity,  I,  of  Earth  and  Moon  to  move  very  approximately  in 
a  circle  round  the  Sun.  Now  (without  necessarily  considering 
that  the  Moon  is  much  smaller  than  the  Earth)  at  an  instant 
when  the  line  M I E  passes  through  S  give  equal  and  opposite 
momentums  to  M  and  E  in  the  line  M  £2  so  as  to  annul  their 
relative  motion  in  this  line  if  they  had  any,  and  to  cause  each 
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to  move  exactly  perpendicularly  to  it.  If  the  next  time  their 
line  passes  through  S  they  are  again  moving  perpendicularly 
to  M  E,  their  motion  relatively  to  S I  is  rigorously  periodic. 
This  we  see  by  considering  that  if  both  motions  are  reversed 
at  any  instant,  M  and  E  will  exactly  retrace  their  paths ;  and 
if  such  a  reversal  is  made  at  an  instant  of  perpendicularly 
crossing  the  line  S  T,  the  retraced  paths  are  similar  to  the 
direct  paths  which  are  traced  when  there  is  no  reversal. 

19.  Hence  if  the  three  bodies  be  given  in  line,  S  M  E,  we 
secure  rigorous  periodicity  of  their  motion  if  we  project  them 
in  contrary  directions  perpendicular  to  this  line  with  exactly 
such  velocities  that  the  next  time  M  E  is  again  in  line  with  S, 
now  S  E  M,  their  directions  of  motion  are  again  perpendicular 
to  E  M.  The  problem  of  doing  this  has  three  solutions ;  in  one 
of  which  the  velocities  of  projection  are  so  great  that  M  and 
E  are  carried  far  away  from  one  .another,  in  opposite  direc- 
tions round  the  Sun  till  they  again  come  near  one  another 
and  in  line  on  the  far  side  of  the  Sun.  Excluding  this  case 
we  have  certainly  only  two  solutions  left.  In  these  I  describes 
exceedingly  nearly  a  circle  round  the  Sun ;  while  M  and  E 
move  relatively  to  the  point  I  and  the  line  IS,  somewhat 
approximately  in  circles,  but  to  a  second  approximation  in  the 
ellipses  corresponding  to  the  lunar  perturbation  called  the 
variation^  and  quite  rigorously  in  two  constant  similar  closed 
curves  each  differing  very  little  from  the  variational  ellipse. 
The  centre  of  the  variational  ellipse  is  at  I :  its  major  axis  is 
perpendicular  to  S I  and  exceeds  the  minor  axis  by  approxi- 
mately 1/179"6,  being  the  square  of  the  ratio  (1/13*4)  of  the 
angular  velocity  of  S I  to  the  angular  velocity  of  M  JE,  each 
relative  to  an  absolutely  fixed  direction.  There  are  two  solu- 
tions of  this  kind,  in  one  of  which  (as  in  the  actual  case  of 
Earth  and  Moon)  E  M  turns  samewards  as,  in  the  other 
contrary- wards  to,  S  E. 

20.  If  M  E  were  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  it  is  when 
the  three  bodies  are  in  line,  S  M  E,  and  other  dimensions  the 
same,  we  should  still  have  a  solution  for  periodicity  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  §  19,  but  with  the  orbital  curves  of  M  and 
S  round  I  differing  very  largely  from  circles  and  largely  from 
ellipses.  "When  ME  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  this  kind  of  solution 
becomes  impossible.  It  would  be  not  wholly  uninteresting  to 
follow  the  character  of  the  orbital  curves  round  I  for  increas- 
ing magnitudes  of  ME  until  they  are  lost.  The  solution 
referred  to  and  rejected  in  §  19  is  still  available  and  becomes 
now  more  interesting,  but  not  so  interesting  as  the  correspon- 
ding solution  in  which  M  and  E,  now  two  planets,  are  pro- 
jected 80  as  to  revolve  in  the  same  directions  round  the  Sun. 
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21.  Rigorously  periodic  motion  of  two  planets.  Given  SVE 
in  line,  the  Sun  and  two  planets  at  distances  such  as  those  of 
Venus  and  the  Earth  : — it  is  required  to  project  them  with 
such  velocities  that  the  subsequent  motion  is  rigorously 
periodic.  A  first  solution  is  obtained  by  projecting  them 
perpendicularly  to  V  E  with  such  velocities  tnat  their  periods 
of  revolution  round  S  are  approximately  equal ;  and  exactly 
such  that  at  the  next  time  when  V  E  is  again  in  line  with  o, 
the  motions  are  rigorously  perpendicular  to  this  line.  The 
velocities  which  must  be  given  to  fulfil  this  condition  must  be 
such  that  the  major  axes  of  the  ellipses  approximately  described 
are  approximately  equal.  This  solution,  however,  belongs 
rather  to  the  Cometary  than  to  the  Planetory  Theory. 

22.  Project  the  planets  perpendicularly  to  SvE  with 
such  velocities  that  after  some  given  number  of  times  of  their 
being  in  line  with  the  Sun,  their  motions  are,  for  the  first  time 
a^in,  perpendicular  to  SVE.  The  determinate  velocities 
wnich  fulfil  this  condition  must  I  think  be  such  that  the  orbits 
are  approximately  ellipses  of  eccentricities  not  differing  much 
from  those  required  to  make  the  major  axes  such  that  the 
periods  have  tne  proper  commensurability  to  render  the  line 
of  the  three  bodies  at  the  second  perpendicular  crossing 
approximately  coincident  with  their  line  at  the  initial  perpen- 
dicular crossing. 

Madeira,  Sept.  8, 1891. 

[To  be  continued.] 


XLIX.  On  some  of  tlie  Effects  of  Magnetism  on  Rods  of  Irony 
Nickel^  and  other  Metals  which  have  received  a  permanent 
Torsional  Set ;  and  a  new  form  of  Chronograph  Stylus,  By 
Frederick  J.  Smith,  Millard  Lecturer  Mech.  and  Phys.y 
Trinity  College y  Oxford^. 

DURING-  the  present  year  I  have  gone  through  rather  a 
long  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  discover  some 
form  of  cnronograph  stylus  which  would  respond  to  rapid 
vibrations  and  make  a  clear  record  of  its  vibrations  on  the 
moving  plate  of  a  chronograph.  I  have  succeeded  in  finding 
a  combination  which  appears  to  give  satisfactory  results. 
During  the  research  several  facts  of  interest  bearing  on  a 
certain  branch  of  magnetic  induction  presented  themselves. 
I  beg  respectfully  to  give  a  summary  of  some  of  them  in  the 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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form  of  short  notes.  In  the  last  two  notes  will  be  found 
a  description  of  the  application  of  one  of  the  phenomena  to 
the  production  of  a  chronograph  stylus.  £  have  added  below, 
a  list  of  some  of  the  papers  which  treat  of  relationships  which 
exist  between  stress  and  electromagnetic  induction. 

1.  In  1841  Joule  showed  that  if  an  iron  bar  was  magnetized 
it  was  increased  in  length  ;  he  also  found  that  if  an  iron  bar 
was  subjected  to  considerable  tension  and  then  magnetized  it 
was  shortened.  Since  Joule's  discovery  the  action  of  the  force 
of  magnetization  on  iron  subjected  to  stress  has  been  investi- 
gated ojr  Matteucci,  Compt.  Rend.  t.  xxiv.  p.  301  (1847)  ; 
Wertheim,  ibid.  xxxv.  p.  702  (1852) ;  also  Ann  de  Chem.  et 
dePhys.  [3],t.  1.  p.  385  (1857) ;  Villari,  Pogg.^Tin.  (1868)  ; 
Wiedemann,  Galvanisinus,  p.  447  ;  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Phil. 
Trans.  1879,  p.  55  ;  Prof.  Hughes,  Proc.  R.  S.  (1881),  xxxi. 
p.  524  ;  id.  ibid,  xxxiii.  p.  25 ;  Mr.  S.  Bidwell,  Proc.  R.  S. 
xi.  p.  257  (1886)  ;  ditto,  xlvii.  p.  496  ;  Prof.  Ewing,  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  117  ;  '  Nature/  vols,  xlii.,  xKii. 

2.  Wiedemann,  Galvanismus,  p.  447,  showed  that  under 
certain  conditions  twisted  iron  wires  untwist  on  magnetization. 
His  words  are  : — "  Die  gedrillten  Eisendrahte  detordiren  sich 
also  bei  der  Magnetisirung."  He  made  his  experiments  on  an 
iron  wire  suspended  in  a  vertical  position  ana  weighted  with 
a  considerable  mass,  viz.  1103  grammes.  By  means  of  a 
disk  attached  to  it,  and  a  cord  and  weight,  torsion  was  given 
to  the  iron  wire.  A  coil  of  copper  wire,  in  the  axis  of  which 
was  the  iron  wire,  was  used  for  magnetizing  the  latter  ;  change 
of  torsion  was  read  by  means  of  a  mirror  and  scale  seen  m 
the  field  of  a  telescope.  In  his  experiments  torsional  set  was  not 
produced,  or  if  so  in  only  a  very  small  degree.  In  my  own 
work  rods  of  iron,  steel,  and  nickel  which  were  not  weighted 
and  had  received  permanent  torsional  set  were  experimented 
on.  The  magnetizing  force  H  used  by  me  was  many  times 
greater  than  that  used  oy  Wiedemann ;  as  far  as  I  can  calculate 
probably  in  some  cases  thirty-five  times  as  great.  I  arrived 
at  this  conclusion  by  assuming  his  coil  to  have  had  next  to  no 
resistance,  also  that  the  whole  number  of  cells  mentioned  were 
used  by  him. 

3.  The  first  experiment  was  arranged  to  find  out  whether  a 
magnetic  field  of  force  acting  on  an  iron  rod  only  subject  to  its 
Qwn  weight  would  set  up  a  torsional  stress  in  it.  The  follow* 
ing  apparatus  was  used  : — A  magnetizing  coil  50  centim.  long, 
wound  on  a  glass  tiibe  0'825  centim.  external  diameter  ;  the 
number  of  turns  of  silk-covered  copper  wire  0*6  milUm. 
diameter  was  3865 ;  the  coil  was  wound  so  as  to  have  no 
component  along  its  length,  its  magnetizing  force  for  one 
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ampere  was  H  =  — ^ — ^f) —  =  ^^'l  C.G.S.  units.    The  coU 

was  fixed  vertically  on  a  strong  board.  Under  its  lower 
end,  at  a  distance  of  4  centim.,  a  brass  frame  was  fixed 
carrying  a  mirror  on  an  axle,  the  axis  of  which  coincided  with 
that  of  me  coil.  The  rods  to  be  examined  were  the  same  length 
as  the  coil  but  elongated  at  each  end  with  nonmagnetic  wire  ; 
these  were  passed  through  the  coil  and  attached  at  one  end  to 
the  axle  of  the  mirror,  which  was  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
telescope  and  scale.  Ae^  minute  torsion  of  the  rod  could  be 
accurately  measured.  The  scale  was  placed  at  a  distance  of 
226  centim.  from  the  axis  of  the  mirror,  the  wire  was  passed 
through  collars  within  the  tube ;  these  kept  it  in  a  central 
position  and  prevented  any  movement  sideways.  By  means  of 
a  liquid  resistance  in  the  circuit  the  current  was  regulated,  so 
that  the  value  of  H  could  be  easily  changed. 

4.  The  first  iron  rod  which  was  tested  was  50  centim.  lon^ 
and  0'162  centim.  in  ditimeter,  well  annealed  by  being  placed 
in  a  tube  furnace  and  raised  to  a  bright  red  heat  and  cooled 
slowly.  (All  the  metals  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Matthey,  and  may  be  considered  as  pure  as  can  be  pro- 
cured.) The  reading  of  the  scale  as  seen  in  the  telescope 
was  brought  to  zero,  and  then  the  rod  was  magnetized  with  a 
magnetizing  force  H  of  21*5  C.G.S.  units.  A  rotation  of 
0*1  centim.  was  produced  in  a  direction  with  clock-hands  to  a 
person  looking  from  the  fixed  end  down  the  rod  ;  when  the 
current  was  broken  it  returned  instantly  to  its  initial  position. 
A  very  delicate  thermometer  was  put  from  time  to  time  in 
the  usual  position  of  a  rod  under  examination  and  then  the 
current  was  put  on  as  for  an  experiment ;  no  change  of  tem- 
perature could  be  detected,  so  tnat  the  efiect  produced  was 
due  to  the  magnetizing  force  alone. 

5.  The  rod  in  (4)  was  replaced  by  one  which  had  received 
a  permanent  torsional  set  of  seven  revolutions.  To  give  this 
amount  of  torsion  the  rod  was  fixed  at  one  end  and  then  the 
other  was  rotated  through  over  eight  complete  revolutions,  it 
was  finally  left  with  a  twist  of  seven  revolutions.  The  twist  was 
with  clock-hands  to  a  person  looking  down  the  rod  from  the 
fixed  end  as  an  axis  of  the  couple  ;  it  was  then  subjected  to  a 
force  H=21'5.  This  instantly  produced  a  further  torsion  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  initial  torsion  of  5  scale-divisions. 
The  scale  (divided  into  centim.  and  millim.)  was  in  this  and 
all  the  following  experiments  180  centim.  from  the  mirror. 
The  effect  was  carefully  examined  by  several  observers  and 
always  reproduced  when  required.  In  subsequent  experiments 
I  found  that  when  the  rotation  was  large  it  could  be  readily 
made  visible  by  the  addition  of  a  light  pointer  attached  to  the 
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end  of  the  aide  of  the  mirror.     This  led  to  the  result  described 
in  (25). 

6.  On  reversing  the  current  the  direction  of  torsion  waa 
not  reversed.  A  similar  rod,  with  the  same  amount  of  torsion 
in  the  opposite  direction,  was  further  twisted  by  the  magnetic 
force  in  the  direction  of  the  initial  torsion.  Wlien  the  current 
was  off,  the  rod  returned  to  its  original  position.  Subsequent 
experiments  showed  that  there  was  a  limit  to  this  torsion  by 
magnetism. 

7.  The  next  experiment  was  arranged  to  find  out  any  re- 
lationship which  might  exist  between  the  magnetizing  force 
and  the  amount  of  torsion. 

An  iron  rod  0'16  centim.  diameter  and  50  centim.  lonj:, 
with  torsion  as  before  (5),  was  successively  magnetized  with 
an  increasing  force,  shown  in  the  column  headed  H,  the 
corresponding  deflexions  are  shown  in  the  next  column. 


H. 

Deflexions. 

!           H. 

I>eflexion. 

1902 

3-0 

114-12 

101 

28-53 

40 

123-63 

101 

38-04 

5-2 

13314 

101 

4755 

61 

142-65 

10-1 

570(5 

71 

152-16 

10-1 

60-57 

80 

161-67 

101 

7608 

8-8 

171-18 

101 

85-59 

9-1 

180-69 

90 

96-10 

10-0 

190-20 

9-0 

104-61 

10-0 

Tlie  table  indicates  that  for  low  values  of  H  the  deflexion 
is  nearly  proportional  to  the  force  H,  and  that  after  a  certiiin 
value  it  becomes  permanent  and  then  begins  to  fall  off, 
indicating  an  untwisting.  1  am  now  arranging  a  large 
battery  of  accumulators  for  the  production  of  very  much  more 
intense  magnetic  fields,  so  that  I  may  find  out  the  rate  at  which 
the  wire  untwists  after  the  maximum  of  deflexion  is  reached. 

The  last  experiment  was  repeated  with  a  similar  iron  rod, 
subjected  to  one  complete  twist  in  its  length  instead  of  seven, 
and  the  following  results  were  obtained  : — 


H. 

Deflexions. 

'           H, 

Deflexions. 

28-53 

10 

1          11412 

3-5 

38-m 

20 

1          123(53 

3-4 

1          47*55 

30 

13314                    31            1 

57-06 

3-J 

142-65 

30 

6r,-57 

35 

152-16 

30 

76-08 

3-5 

161-67 

3-0 

8i):)U 

3-75 

171-18 

3-0            1 

1)5-10 

4-00 

18069 

3-0            i 

ll>4(il 

375 

1 
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All  experiments  of  a  similar  character  with  wires  with  a 
permanent  torsion  of  2,8,4,  &c.  showed  that  for  a  small 
magnetizing  force  the  deflexion  rose  almost  proportional  to 
it,  and  that  after  a  certain  point  further  torsion  was  not  pro- 
duced by  increasing  the  magnetizing  force,  and  that  ultimately 
with  a  greater  magnetizing  force  the  rod  began  very  slightly 
to  untwist. 

8.  The  next  experiment  was  made  to  discover  any  relation- 
ship which  might  exist  between  the  initial  torsion  of  the  rod 
and  that  added  to  it  by  the  force  of  the  magnetic  field  when  the 
magnetic  force  was  constant.  The  following  results  were  ob- 
tained. Up  to  some  value  of  initial  torsion  between  10  and 
15  the  deflexion  produced  by  magnetization  is  a  maximum, 
and  then  it  decreases  as  the  torsion  rises. 


Initial  TorEdon. 

Soale-diviaions.  | 

1 

Initial  Torsion. 

Scale-diyiBions. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

300 
500 
6-50 
7-26 

5 
10 
15 

800 

10()0 

800 

By  initial  torsion  I  mean  that  the  rod  received  a  permanent 
torsional  set  of  1 , 2  , 3,  Ac.  complete  revolutions. 

9.  I  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  last  two  values  that  after 
each  magnetization  the  rod  began  to  slowly  untwist  when 
the  current  was  taken  off.  After  each  experiment  the  reading 
fell  below  the  figure  it  started  at.  As  an  instance,  the  initial 
position  was  at  60  divisions  ;  when  the  current  was  on,  69 
was  reached,  and  when  the  current  was  taken  off  Che  reading 
was  59. 

Subsequent  experiments  showed  that  when  a  rod  having 
permanent  torsional  set  was  used  in  induction  experiments 
with  a  ballistic  galvanometer,  the  induction  followed  in  value 
the  slow  change  of  torsion  of  the  rod.  in  some  cases  I  noted 
the  slow  change  from  last  February  to  the  present  time  (July 
30) .  Each  induction  experiment  is  modified  by  its  predecessor 
having  apparently  changed  the  constitution  of  the  rod. 

10.  In  the  next  experiment  this  step  by  step  unwinding  of 
torsion  after  magnetization  is  shown  in  the  case  of  a  rod  of 
nickel.  The  rod  M'as  placed  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
the  iron  rod  of  the  former  experiments.  The  benaviour  of 
nickel  appears  to  be  the  game  as  that  of  iron,  but  in  nickel  the 
increase  of  torsion  with  magnetization  is  not  so  great.  The 
twelve  vertical  lines,  in  the  appended  diagram,  represent  pro- 
longations of  the  scale.  In  each  case  No.  1  indicates  the  position 
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of  deflexion  before  the  current  is  put  on  ;  No.  2  the  position 
of  deflexion  with  current  on  ;  No.  3  the  new  position  to  which 
the  deflexion  has  come.  This  was  the  starting-point  of  the 
next  deflexion.  The  magnetic  force  produced  in  all  cases  an 
increase  of  torsion  in  the  direction  of  the  initial  torsion,  so 
that  in  each  case  the  amount  of  twisting  in  the  direction  of 
torsion  was  2,  and  the  untwisting  about  1  in  each  set  of 
magnetizations  and  demagnetizations.  The  wire  did  not 
untwist  when  left  to  itself,  at  least  perceptibly  in  100 
minutes^  but  the  untwisting  after  magnetization  was  im- 
mediate. 

Fig.l. 


Step  by  Step  Untwisting  of  Nickel. 

11.  Rods  of  non-magnetic  metals  (Cu,  St,  Pt,  Pb,  Ag,  Zn, 
Cd,  brass,  and  bronze)  were  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as 
the  iron  rods,  but  no  rotation  of  any  kind  could  be  seen. 

12.  A  rod  of  bismuth  was  next  prepared  by  being  drawn 
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into  a  glass  tube  when  melted.  If  the  glass  tube  be  kept  hot 
during  the  formation  of  the  castings  and  be  cooled  slowly, 
veiy  long  rods  may  be  produced,  in  some  cases  25  centim. 
long.  The  slass  tube  is  removed  from  the  metal  by  being 
cracked.  When  treated  as  the  iron  rods  were  in  the  previous 
experiments,  no  movement  whatever  could  be  perceived. 
From  the  brittle  nature  of  Bi  it  could  be  subjected  to  only  a 
slight  amount  of  toi-sion. 

13.  A  transitory  current  of  electricity  induced  in  a  magnetic 
core  subjected  to  permanent  torsional  set. 

Kg.  2. 
0- 


JLiLOfi-CJCQC)^ 


<z> 


I — pwq — J 


Diagram  of  Connexions,  &o. 

A  B.  A  long  helix  of  covered  copper  wire  30  centim.  long, 

2100  coils,  mean  area  0*5  centim. 
C  D.  A  rod  of  annealed  iron  4  millim.  diam.,  30  centim. 
long. 
G.  Low-resistance  galvanometer,  astatic  needles  (con- 
structed for  ballistic  work  by  Elliott). 
P.  Current-reverser, 
K.  Key. 

E.  Battery  (2  E.P.S.  accumulators). 
R.  A  resistance-box. 

F.  Amperemeter. 

The  galvanometer  was  so  placed  that  it  was  in  no  way 
affected,  either  by  the  helix  A  B  or  by  the  magnetic  action  of 
the  core. 

14.  When  the  iron  core  0  D  was  freshly  annealed,  and  free 
from  magnetization,  except  ihat  produced  by  the  inductive 
action  of  the  earth's  magnetizing  force,  a  current  was  passed 
through  the  helix  ;  a  transient  current  was  indicated  by  the 
galvanometer  as  existing  in  the  circuit  of  which  the  iron  core 
formed  a  part.  The  current  produced  a  deflexion  of  150 
divisions  of  the  scale  ;  a  Rowland  inductor  circle  in  the 
earth's  horizontal  field  gave  300  divisions.      (The  log.  of  the 
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induction  area  of  the  Rowland  coil=4*97132  ;  it  has  42  turns, 
and  a  mean  circumference  167'305  centim.)  The  value  of 
the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth  field  at  Oxford  at  the 
time  of  these  experiments  was  about  0'179  C.G.S.  units.  On 
breaking  the  circuit  hardly  any  current  was  indicated,  1  or 
1*5  divisions  at  the  most.  On  again  closing  the  circuit  at  K 
no  current  was  indicated,  and  by  repeating  the  closing  no 
swing  of  the  galvanometer-needle  could  be  produced.  The 
direction  of  the  current  was  next  changed  by  means  of  the 
commutator  P.  Then,  on  closing  the  circuit  at  K,  a  current  of 
the  same  value  as  the  former  was  indicated,  but  it  was  now  in 
the  opposite  direction.  On  breaking  or  making  the  circuit  no 
deflexion  could  be  got  from  the  iron  core  under  examination. 

So  that  in  order  to  get  a  transient  current  from  an  iron 
core  well  annealed  its  magnetization  must  be  reversed.  An 
examination  of  cores  under  stress  shows  that  the  phenomenon 
may  be  modified. 

15.  The  relationship  between  the  direction  of  the  magnetiz- 
ing current  in  the  long  helix  and  iron  core  current  is  shown 
in  the  diagram  (fig.  3). 

Fig.  3. 

1(5.  The  experiment  was  next  arranged  so  that  the  core 
might  be  as  long  as  possible,  and  yet  wound  with  a  moderate 
length  of  copper  helix.     An  iron  core,  A  B,  6*3  metres  long, 

Fig.  4. 


4   mm.  diam.,  covered  with   a    non-conducting  coat,  was 
coiled  into  a  ring  of  about  15  centim.  diam.     It  was  next 
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coiled  with  a  thick  layer  of  swansdown  cloth,  and  then  with 
600  turns  of  covered  copper  wire,  so  coiled  as  to  have  no 
lateral  component.  A,  B  were  connected  to  the  ballistic 
galvanometer,  and  C,  D  to  the  battery-circuit  and  K,  &c. 
AH  the  former  effects  were  produced,  but  in  a  much  greater 
degree,  the  deflexion  of  the  galvanometer  =  510  divisions, 
The  magnetizing  force  doe  to  the  ring  coil  was  so  arranged  as 
to  be  almost  equal  to  that  used  in  (14) .  A  minute  deflexion 
could  be  produced  on  either  closing  or  opening  the  battery- 
circuit  after  the  first  eflect. 

17.  An  iron  rod  1*5  millim.  long,  1  centim.  diam.,  was 
next  coiled  with  a  helix,  and  all  the  former  effects  were  pro- 
duced. The  effect  was  not  so  marked  as  when  bars  of  small 
diameter  were  used. 

18.  The  remarkable  feature  of  the  phenomenon  appears  to 
be  that  it  is  only  on  the  entire  reversal  of  the  magnetism  of 
the  core  that  the  transient  current  is  produced  in  any  marked 
degree. 

19.  None  of  the  eflects  could  be  got  from  brass  or  copper 
cores,  so  that  the  current  from  the  iron  core  is  due  to  the 
reversal  of  the  magnetic  matter  of  the  core.  In  all  the 
experiments,  already  described,  the  cores  were  as  free  from 
torsional  stress  as  possible.  Similar  experiments  were  next 
made  on  cores  whicn  had  a  torsional  set. 

20.  The  marks  ^ — >  ^  ^  in  the  appended  tables 
indicate  right-handed  or  leftr-handed  torsion  given  to  the  core 
under  examination  (see  Table  I.).  The  torsion  was  given  by 
fixing  one  end  of  the  core  and  then  rotating  the  other  a 
certain  number  of  times,  and  then  deducting  the  number  of 
turns  in  the  opposite  direction  that  the  core  took  before 
settling  down  at  its  '•  set "  torsional  position.  It  was  found 
that  when  the  cores  received  20  turns  that  they  untwisted  four 
turns,  so  that  the  whole  torsion,  at  the  condition  of  "  set," 
was  16  turns.  In  all  experiments  tabulated,  the  marks  f 
indicate  an  experiment  made  next  after  reversal  of  the  current, 

21.  In  these  experiments,  with  cores  subjected  to  torsional 
"  set,"  the  same  markedly  large  deflexion  of  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer  immediately  after  the  reversal  of  the  magnetizing 
current  was  clearly  shown,  but  now  only  large  in  one  direction, 
the  direction  depending  on  the  direction  of  torsion  of  the 
core. 

22.  In  Table  I.  the  relationship  existing  between  the 
direction  of  the  magnetizing  current,  the  iro7i  core  current, 
and  the  torsion  of  the  core  are  shown. 

In  the  next  experiments  (Table  II.)  the  current  was  passed 
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through  the  iron  core  while  the  coil  was  in  circuit  with  the 
galvanometer. 

23.  Two  similar  cores  (fig.  5),  having  their  sense  of  torsion 
opposite,  but  the  amount  of  torsion  in  each  equal^  were  put 
into  the  helix  together,  their  ends  A,  D  and  B,  0  being  joined 
to  the  battery-circuit ;  the  current  was  passed  through  the 
cores,  but  no  indication  of  current  was  manifested  by  the 
galvanometer  G,  the  effect  of  one  core  apparently  cancelling 
that  of  the  other. 


24.  While  a  current  was  passing  through  the  iron  core  sub- 
ject to  torsional  set,  a  couple,  indicated  by  the  arrows  P  Q,  was 
applied  in  the  direction  of  the  torsion  of  the  core  (fig.  6). 
When  the  arm  0  A  was  moved  through  10°,  suddenly  a 
deflexion  of  400  was  given  by  the  galvanometer.  The  length 
of  the  core  was  50  centim.,  diam.  4  millim.  The  transient 
current  was  reversed  by  reversing  the  sense  of  the  couple. 
When  I  made  this  experiment  I  nad  not  read  the  work  of 


Wertheim,  1852.  He  produced  the  same  effect  in  the  same 
way — with  an  iron  rod,  but  not  under  initial  torsional  set  as 
was  the  case  in  my  experiment. 
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Tablk  II. — Second  Experiment.     Current  from  the  Battery 

sent  through  Iron  Oore. 

Direction  of 

Direction  of 

No.  of 

the  Current 

Deflexion  of 

No.  of 
Experi- 
ment. 

the  Current 

Deflexion  of 

Experi- 

m iron  cure 

Galvano- 

in iron  core 

Galvano- 

ment 

with  16^^-^ 
turns. 

meter. 

with  16^- — X 
turns. 

meter. 

1  

AtoB 

90  L. 

23  

t  AtoB 

185  R. 

2  

A  „  B 

20  L. 

24  

A„B 

40  R. 

3  

A„B 

20  L. 

26  

A  „  B 

40  R. 

4  

tB.,  A 

240  R. 

26  

tB„  A 

120  L. 

5  

B  „  A 

40  R. 

27  

B„  A 

8L. 

6  

B  „  A 

30  R. 

28  

B  „  A 

7L. 

7  

B  „  A 

25  R. 

29  

B„  A 

5L. 

8  

B„  A 

20  R. 

30  

5  „  A 

0 

9  

B  ,.  A 

25  R. 

31  

B  „  A 

0 

10  

tA  „  B 

100  L. 

32  

tA  ..  B 

163  R. 

11  

A„  B 

0 

33  

A  „  B 

40  R. 

12  

A  „B 

0 

34  

A  „B 

35  R. 

13  

A  „  B 

0 

85 

A,.  B 

30  R. 

14  

A  „  B 

0 

36  

A  „  B 

3<)R. 

16  

tB  „  A 

150  R. 

37  

tB  „  A 

136  L. 

16  

B„  A 

25  R. 

38  

B  „  A 

10  L. 

17  

B  .,  A 

26  R. 

39  

B  „  A 

10  L. 

18  

B  „  A 

23  R. 

40  

B  „  A 

10  L. 

19  

tA„B 

120  L. 

41  

tA„  B 

156  R. 

20  

A„B 

0 

42 

A„  B 

35  R, 

21  

A.,  B 

0 

43  

A„B 

30  R. 

22  

A„B 

0 

44  

A.,  B 

SOR. 

The  relationships  which  exist  between  the  current  in  the 
iron  core  and  transient  current  in  the  helix,  and  the  current 
through  the  helix  and  the  transient  current  in  the  iron  core, 
the  iron  core  being  subject  to  torsion  in  the  direction  indicated, 
are  shown  by  the  four  diagrams  (fig.  7). 

25.  When  the  current  which  traversed  the  long  solenoid, 
used  in  the  first  experiment,  was  interrupted  by  a  tuning- 
fork  driven  electrically,  an  iron  wire  subject  to  torsional  set, 
within  the  solenoid,  gave  out  a  loud  musical  note.  It  was  shown 
by  Page,  long  ago,  that  an  iron  rod  within  a  solenoid,  through 
which  an  interrupted  current  passed,  would  give  out  a  musicid 
note  ;  but  the  note  produced  by  a  rod  under  torsional  set  in 
my  experiment  appears  to  be  due  to  a  cause  somewhat  different 
from  that  whereby  Page's  effect  was  produced.  His  note  is 
said  to  be  produced  by  minute  elongations  and  shortenings  of 
the  rod.  in  the  case  of  the  rod  being  subject  to  torsion,  as  in 
the  experiment  now  described,  the  note  is  evidently  produced 
by  torsional  vibration,  and  that  so  great  that,  when  a  light 
pointer  was  fixed  to  the  free  end  of  the  twisted  rod,  a  record 
of  its  vibration  was  produced  on  the  moving  smoked-glass 
surface  of  the  chronograph.     I  found  no  difficulty  in  making 
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Fig.  7. 


it  respond  to  1000  vibrations  per  second,  and  record  its  move- 
ments clearly  on  the  moving  surface  of  the  chronograph. 
The  diagram  (fig.  8)  shows  how  the  torsional  magnetic 
sty  his  is  constructed. 

Kg.  8. 


A  B.  The  long  solenoid,  shown  broken  to  save  space. 

C  D.  The  twisted  wire  of  iron. 

S.  An  aluminium  pointer,  which  is  adjusted  to  touch  the 
smoked  glass  plate  of  the  chronograph. 

Repeated  teste  show  that  the  "  latency  "  of  this  new  form 
of  stylus  is  exceedingly  minute ;  this  fact  will,  I  believe, 
make  the  instrument  very  useful  for  getting  accurate  chrono- 
graphic  measuremente. 

26.  I  also  found  that  when  the  stylus  is  connected,  by  means 
of  a  thread  or  fine  wire,  to  a  mica  tympan  T,  true  telephonic 
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effects  conld  be  obtained  when  a  suitable  transmitter  is  placed 
in  the  circuit,  articulation  being  clear. 

27.  The  very  beautiful  experiments  of  Prof.  Hughes  and 
of  Prof.  Ewing  on  transitory  currents  were  made  on  wires 
in  which  torsional  *'  set "  had  7u>t  been  produced.  In  the 
experiments  which  have  been  described,  rods  with  permanent 
torsional  sets  were  always  used,  except  in  experiments  (14) 
and  (16). 


L.  Notices  respecting  New  Books. 

A    Course  of  Experiments  in  Physical  Measurement. — ^Parfc  III- 

Principles  and  Methods.    By  Habold  WniTrNO,  Ph.D.    Boston* 

U.S.A. :  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co. 
TN  the  two  volumes  of  this  work  which  have  already  appeared 
•^  the  author  has  described  the  processes  used  in  the  measurement 
of  Physical  Quantities,  and  has  given  full  details  concemmg  sources 
of  error  and  the  various  methods  of  avoiding  or  eliminating  them. 
Those  parts  of  the  theory  of  the  subject  upon  which  the  experi- 
ments previously  described  are  based  are  now  briefly  treated  of  in 
the  book  before  us.  The  theory  of  errors  also  receives  a  very  large 
share  of  attention,  and  in  connexion  with  it  is  included  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  mean  from  a  series  of  observations,  and  the  estimation 
of  the  probable  error  in  the  result. 

The  latter  half  of  the  volume  consists  of  a  collection  of  mathe- 
matical and  physical  tables,  together  with  notes  explaining  their 
use.  In  the  case  of  the  tables  of  powers,  roots,  and  reciprocals  of 
numbers,  and  in  one  or  two  other  cases  also,  two  tables  have  been 
given ;  a  rough  one  for  all  numbers  of  less  than  three  digits,  and 
a  more  complete  one  accurate  to  five  figures.  The  former  should 
prove  useful  for  rapid  work,  and  the  latter  for  more  refined  calcu- 
lations. We  notice,  however,  that  two  tables  are  omitted  which 
we  have  found  to  be  of  immense  value  in  ordinary  calculations, 
namely  a  table  of  four-figure  logarithms  and  a  corresponding  one 
of  antilogarithms.  To  be  of  maximum  utility  these  should  be 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  position,  say  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  whole  of  the  logarithm  table  can  be 
seen  at  one  opening,  and  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  antilogarithms. 
In  our  experience  such  tables  are  quite  accurate  enough  for  almost 
all  calculations  with  the  exception  of  delicate  weighings  on  the 
balance,  where  the  five-figure  logarithms  given  by  the  author  would 
be  required.  There  is  moreover  a  positive  objection  to  the  use  of 
too  elaborate  mathematical  tables,  since  they  deceive  the  student 
into  thinking  that  his  results  have  the  same  order  of  accuracy  as 
the  tables. 

The  Physical  Tables  are  fairly  complete  and  accurate.  The  only 
error  we  have  noticed  is  in  the  table  of  electromotive  forces  of 
cells,  where  the  positive  pole  of  the  Clark  cell  is  erroneously  stated 
to  be  carbon  instead  of  mercury.  Jambs  L.  Howabd. 
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The  Structure  of  the  Sidereal  Universe.  By  T.  W.  Backhouse, 
F.E.A.S,  Demy  4to.  Hills  &  Co.,  Sunderland. 
No.  1  of  the  *  Publications  of  the  West  Hen  don  House  Observa- 
tory, Sunderland,'  by  T.  W.  Backhouse,  has  just  been  issued,  and 
gives  the  details  on  which  the  author's  previous  papers  "  On  the 
Structure  of  the  Sidereal  Universe "  (published  in  the  '  Monthly 
Notices,*  vol.  i.  p.  374,  and  in  the  '  Sidereal  Messenger,*  vol.  ix. 
p.  337)  were  founded.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  figures  and 
maps,  and  the  numerous  observations  summarized  in  the  text 
furnish  a  useful  contribution  to  one  of  the  grandest  problems  in 
astronomy.  Mr.  Backhouse's  instruments  are  a  2-inch  field-glass 
and  a  4|-inch  refracting  telescope,  and  he  appears  to  have  made  ex- 
cellent use  of  them.  He  remarks  that  certain  large  diffused  nebu- 
losities seen  by  Sir  "W.  Herschel  do  not  agree  with  those  seen  in  a 
field-glass.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we  reflect  that  Herschel 
used  powerful  appliances  in  his  unwearying  examination  of  the 
hevaens.  Mr.  Backhouse  says : — ''  We  are  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  galaxy  is  probably  far  nearer  us  than  was  at  one  time 
believed,  and  that  therefore  the  greater  part  of  the  stars  composing 
it  are  likely  to  be  much  smaller  than  the  sun.  The  tendency  of 
modem  investigations  is  to  diminish  our  ideas  of  the  extent  of  the 
visible  universe." 

Astronomers  will  welcome  further  publications  from  the  obser- 
vatory at  Sunderland.  Private  efforts  of  this  laudable  character 
are  none  too  numerous  in  this  country. 

LI.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

KETINAL  OSCILLATIONS.  BY  M.  CHARPENTIER. 
T  HAVE  recently  investigated  certain  phenomena  which,  viewed 
■^  as  a  whole,  demonstrate  experimentally  the  production  of  oscilla- 
tions in  the  visual  appai*atus,  when  excited  by  light.  These  oscil- 
lations seem  rather  connected  with  a  reaction  of  the  retina,  when 
it  is  acted  on  by  light,  than  with  the  act  of  sensation  itself.  They 
are  none  the  less  interesting  to  know,  and  may  serve  as  starting- 
point  for  a  more  minute  analysis  of  the  mechanism  of  the  act  in 
question. 

The  fact  which  led  to  these  researches,  and  which  I  had  com- 
municated to  the  Societe  de  Biologie  on  May  10,  1890,  is  the 
following : — If  a  black  disk,  on  which  is  a  larger  or  smaller  white 
sector,  is  turned  rather  slowly,  and  if  the  centre  of  the  disk  is 
rigidly  viewed  when  it  is  brightly  illuminated,  it  is  observed  that 
that  side  of  the  white  sector  which  first  penetrates  over  the  dark 
ground  is  bordered  in  its  motion  by  a  very  sharp  black  band  sepa- 
rated from  the  ground  by  a  similar  white  band.  These  two  bands 
appear  in  the  form  of  sectors  concentric  with  the  disk,  provided 
that  certain  necessary  precautions  are  taken  in  the  observation,  in 
the  detail  of  which  I  cannot  enter  here.  The  black  band  is  shaded 
off  at  the  edges ;  its  angular  extent,  like  that  of  the  original  white 
band,  increases  with  the  velocity  of  the  disk,  and  in  proportion  to 
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it ;  but  this  extent  expressed  in  time  is  always  constant ;  the  band 
takes  always  the  same  time  to  pass  in  front  of  a  point  of  the 
retina ;  it  commences  about  ^  or  ^  after  the  passage  of  the  white 
and  lasts  appreciably  the  same  time.  It  is  more  visible  the  brighter 
the  illumination  of  the  white ;  but  when  it  has  been  seen  in  these 
conditions  it  is  found  again  easily  under  feebler  illumination,  in 
which  it  is  only  less  striking.  But  this  enfeeblement  of  the  sensa- 
tion, more  or  less  marked  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  excita- 
tion, is  always  observed. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  this  experiment  there  is  spread  out  in 
space  what  occurs  in  time.  The  black  band  is  in  fact  only  a  kind 
of  reaction  of  the  retina  against  the  excitation  by  light,  a  reaction 
which  may  be  made  evident  in  a  totally  different  way. 

I  have  in  fact  observed  that  if  in  complete  darkness  we  produce 
an  instantaneous  luminous  excitation,  or  rather  one  of  a  duration 
which  can  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  the  first,  the  sensation 
appears  doubled ;  that  is  to  say,  that  when  once  it  is  formed  it 
disappears,  and  again  shows  itself  anew.  This  takes  place,  for 
instance,  if  we  pass  either  through  a  Crookes  or  Geissler  tube,  or 
simply,  but  with  less  effect,  through  air,  a  single  discharge  from  a 
Euhmkorff  coil.  This  doubling  is  more  or  less  precise  according 
to  various  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned,  but  it  is  readily 
found  again  when  it  has  once  been  observed;  it  is  particularly 
marked  with  indirect  vision.  I  have  shown  that  it  cannot  be 
attributed  to  a  reaction  of  the  pupil,  as  I  at  first  believed  when  1 
made  my  observations  in  a  room  not  perfectly  dark ;  it  is  in  fact 
a  retinal  phenomenon. 

There  is  then  in  Ibis  experiment,  as  in  the  first,  a  negative 
reaction  under  the  influence  of  the  excitation ;  the  difference  is 
that  in  the  first  case  the  excitation  lasts  when  this  reaction  is  seen, 
while  here  the  excitation  has  come  to  an  end,  and  only  an  obscu- 
ration of  its  perjistent  or  consecutive  imnge  is  seen. 

Is  this  reaction,  this  negative  excitation,  unique  ?  I  do  not  think 
so ;  for  in  certain  cases  I  have  seen  the  dark  band  followed  by  other 
analogous  bands  uniformly  spaced  but  much  less  distinct.  The 
observation  is  moreover  difficult,  for  a  pretty  great  velocity  of  the 
disk  is  required,  and  then  the  bands,  as  they  become  larger,  con- 
trast less  strongly  wnth  the  ground,  and  become  less  perceptible. 
What  is  certain  is  that  the  first  dark  band  is  much  less  marked, 
and  it  dominates  the  phenomenon. 

It  would  be  difficult,  and  in  any  case  premature,  to  indicate  the 
clauses  of  this  appearance,  but  it  may  be  permitted  to  characterize 
it  as  the  result  of  a  retinal  oscillation  formed  under  the  influence 
of  the  start  of  the  luminous  excitation.  What  confirms  this  inter- 
pretation is  that  this  oscillation  travels  along  the  retina  with  a 
uniform  velocity  from  the  point  where  it  starts;  and  that  by 
placing  ourselves  under  certain  experimental  conditions  we  may, 
thanks  to  it,  produce  true  phenomena  of  interference  in  the 
sensation. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  realizing  these  interferences  is  to 
turn  a  large  black  disk  of  about  0*4  metre  with  a  velocity  of  about 
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one  turn  in  a  second,  after  having  fixed  on  the  periphery  of  this 
disk  a  very  small  white  sector  of  1°  or  2°,  and  a  height  of  5  to  10 
millim.  In  this  way  two  necessary  conditions  are  realized — ^a 
motion  so  rapid  that  there  is  a  persistent  imagn  of  this  sector  as 
extended  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  excitations  at  such 
intervals  that  the  persistent  images  do  not  run  into  each  other. 
If,  then,  the  view  is  fixed  rigidly  towards  a  point  at  which  the 
sector  passes,  which  is  the  delicate  and  essential  condition  of  the  ex- 
periment, the  persistent  annular  image  of  the  object  is  seen  to  be 
channelled,  and  presents  a  certain  number  of  dark  zones  regularly 
spaced  out  on  the  light  ground.  An  intense  light  is  not  needed 
for  this  experiment. 

The  extent  of  the  successive  zones  on  the  retina  as  well  as  their 
frequence  is  easily  calculated. 

it  is  foimd  that  the  apparent  interval  between  two  dark  zones 
on  the  disk  diminishes  with  the  distance  from  the  eye.  The  image 
on  the  retina  of  this  interval,  on  the  contrary,  remains  constant. 

For  the  same  distance  of  the  disk  from  the  eye  the  interval  in 
question  varies  with  the  velocity  of  the  former,  and,  what  is  a 
point  of  capital  importance,  inversely  as  this  velocity.  This  is  not, 
then,  a  case  of  direct  oscillations  due  to  excitation,  for  they  are,  on 
the  contrary,  spaced  out  in  proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the  disk. 

This  fact  can  only  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  object  in 
moving  over  the  retina  is,  in  relation  to  the  induced  oscillation,  in 
analogous  conditions  to  those  of  an  observer  who  moves  away  from 
a  source  of  sound.  If  the  retinal  undulation  which  we  have 
actually  observed  in  the  experiment  with  the  black  band  travels 
with  a  constant  velocity  over  the  retina,  the  passage  of  a  luminous 
image  moving  with  a  suitable  rapidity  should  find  this  membrane 
in  conditions  periodically  varying,  in  which  the  perception  of  the 
object  will  be  alternately  favoured  or  opposed.  The  distance  of 
two  neighbouring  maxima  and  minima,  which  represents  the  appa- 
rent wave-length  of  this  retinal  undulation,  should  obey  the  relation 
expressed  by  Doppler's  formula.  This  is  what  in  fact  is  confirmed 
by  experiment. — Comptes  Bendus^  July  20,  1891. 


LECTURE-ILLUSTRATION  OF  COMPLEMENTARY  COLOURS. 
BY  NIK.  VON  KLOBUKOW. 

The  method  consists  in  dissolving  the  pigment^olours  in  suit- 
able proportions  in  solvents  which,  differing  considerably  in  specific 
gravity,  are  not  soluble  in  each  other,  and  neither  of  which  dis- 
solves the  body  in  the  other,  and  then,  by  violently  shaking  the 
solutions,  and  thus  as  it  were  effecting  a  mixture  of  the  physical 
molecules,  to  bring  about  a  mixture  of  colours. 

The  perception  of  colours  is  here  brought  about  by  direct 
action,  as  in  the  experiment  of  mixing  colours  by  reflexion,  and 
not,  as  in  the  colour-disk,  by  after-action  of  the  luminous  im- 
pression. 

Owing  to  the  above-mentioned  properties  of  the  solutions,  the 
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liquids  after  being  shaken  together  gradually  separate^  and  the 
two  layers  of  liquid  are  seen  unchanged.  By  suitably  changing 
the  degree  of  dilution  of  the  solutions,  or  by  altering  the  pro- 
portions, any  desired  colour-effect  can  be  easily  obtain^ ;  on  the 
other  hand,  by  adding  suitable  materials  to  one  or  the  other  solu- 
tion the  duration  of  their  mixture  can  be  yaried  at  will. 

To  exhibit  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  red  and  green  colouring- 
matters,  aldehyde  green  in  amylic  alcohol  is  used  for  one  solution 
and  cobalt  salt  in  water  for  the  other.  Of  the  various  preparations 
of  aldehyde  green,  the  purest  should  be  taken,  which  dissolves 
easily  in  amylic  alcohol  with  a  colour  like  that  of  solutions  of  nickel 
salts.  It  is  not  difficult  just  to  hit  the  quantities  in  which  the  mixture 
appears  of  a  dull  white  colour.  Experiment  shows  that  mixtures 
of  pigments  behave  like  mixtures  of  pure  spectrum  colours.  Mix- 
tures of  cobalt  and  nickel  solutions  can  also  be  used  to  demonstrate 
the  action  of  complementary  colours ;  by  the  addition  of  ammonium 
or  sodium  chloride,  or  other  alkaline  salts,  to  the  solution  of  cobalt, 
the  separation  of  the  mixed  liquids,  which  otherwise  takes  place 
slowly,  can  be  accelerated  at  will.  In  order  to  get  as  pure  a  white 
as  possible,  the  illumination  must  be  as  intense  as  practicable,  and 
the  experiment  made  in  front  of  a  dark  background,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  any  white  objects. 

To  show  the  action  of  the  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  colouring- 
matters,  a  solution  of  phenanthrenquinone  in  amylic  alcohol  may 
be  used,  which  gives  a  yellow  solution,  and  for  blue  a  solution  of 
ammonio-sulphate  of  copper. 

For  the  mixture  of  yellow  and  violet  the  same  solution,  can  be 
used  for  the  yellow,  and  a  mixture  of  cobalt  and  copper  salts  in 
water  for  the  violet,  the  tint  being  as  near  that  of  the  spectrum  as 
possible. — Wiedemann's  Annalen,  No.  6, 1891. 

ON  A  REMARKABLE  KEW  ACID.      BY  TH.  CURTIUS. 
In  the  course  of  his  researches  on  Hydrasdne  the  author  has 
obtained  an  extremely  interesting  body,  Jzoimide,  or  hydrogen- 
nitride,  the  composition  of  which  corresponds  to  the  formula 

N,H=|(  >NII. 
NX 
In  the  pure  concentrated  state  it  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  extremely 
pungent  odour,  which  boils  at  37°  without  decomposition,  and  can 
be  distilled,  though  it  sometimes  explodes  with  great  violence  at  a 
much  lower  temperature.  In  an  aqueous  solution  it  behaves  just 
as  a  halogen  acia ;  like  these  it  is  monobasic,  and  forms  salts  ix-ith 
readiness.  These  salts,  which  are  nitrides,  correspond  exactly  to 
the  chlorides.  Nitrogen  silver,  AgjN,  and  the  mercurous  salt 
(NjXHgj  explode  when  heated,  or  by  a  blow,  with  great  violence. 
Nitrogen  ammonium,  N^H^=N3(NH^),is  a  body  which  crystalhsses 
in  large  brilliant  prisms,  which  can  be  sublimed  without  decom- 
position.— Chemische  Berichte,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  3023  (1890). 
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TELESCOPIC  WOBE  FOB  STABLiaHT  EVENINaS. 

BY 

WILLIAM  F.  DENNING,  r.E.A.S. 

(Formerly  President  of  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society.) 


EXTRACTS  FROM  REVIEWS. 


"  As  might  be  expected  from  such  an  experienced  and  enthusiastic  obserrer  as  Mr. 
Denningi  this  book  is  thoroughly  practical.  He  is  not  contented  with  describing  the 
beauties  of  the  ^kies,  but  gives  inTahiable  information  as  how  to  see  them  besL  To 
observers  of  limited  means  the  book  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance,  both  in  the 
selection  and  use  of  their  instruments.  The  book  is  full  of  important  practical  details. 
Every  one  who  uses  a  telesoope  or  intends  to  use  one,  of  whatever  dimensions,  should 
read  Mr.  Denning's  book," — Nature. 

'*  There  is  a  peculiar  interest  and  fascination  connected  with  the  subject  of 
Astronomy,  which  even  the  comparatively  uneducated  reader  cannot  but  feel,  and 
hence  there  exists  here  a  field  for  popular  presentation  which  is  hardly  equalled  in 
any  other  branch  of  science.  The  present  work  is  one  of  this  class,  and  is  firesh  in 
matter,  attractive  and  popular  in  style,  and  with  its  numerous  illustrations  cannot  fail 
to  bring  pleasure  and  instruction  to  all  who  use  it." — American  Journal  of  Science. 

Mr.  Denning  "writes  us  an  observer  of  skill  and  experience,  whilst  the  early  chapters 
on  the  invention,  history,  and  development  of  the  telescope  are  replete  with  interest  to 
ull,  but  especially  to  those  who  are  themselves  astronomical  observers." — Mhen^mm. 

"It  deserves  to  be  read  with  respect  and  attention  by  ever}'  amateur  astronomer ;  nor 
can  the  task  prove  anything  but  a  pleasure  to  such  as  will  genially  commit  themselves 
to  the  guidance  of  an  author  whose  arbitrary  dealings,  here  and  there,  with  language 
impart  a  certain  raciness  to  the  ready  and  animated  now  of  his  discourse.  The  want, 
moreover,  of  such  an  unpretending  handbook  is,  we  believe,  genuinely  felt.  Many 
persons  are  the  possessors  of  telescopes  which  they  are  at  a  loss  how  to  employ. 
Intending  observers  cannot  do  better,  under  these  circumstances,  than  place  themselves 
under  ^Ir.  DenningR  guidance  The  book  is  suitably  and  sufficiently  illustrated,  in 
Uirge  measure  from  the  author's  original  drawings." — Saturday  Review^  May  23. 

''  Mr.  Denning  is  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  Meteoric  Astronomy.  A  work  from  his  pen  will  therefore  be  read  with 
much  interest  and  expectation  by  all  lovers  of  the  sublime  science,  and  his  readers  will 
not  be  disappointed.  This  is  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  work,  and  all  telesoopist» 
should  procure  a  copy  without  delay." — Philosophical  Magazine  (J.  E.  Qore). 

"  Mr.  Denning  is  so  well  known  as  a  patient  observer  of  meteors  and  comets  that 
a  work  from  him  on  observational  astronomy  will  be  looked  upon  with  special 
interest." — Knowledge. 

**  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  well  executed  and  there  is  a  fairly  copious 
index.  Mr.  Denning's  work  will  we  trust  have  a  large  circulation,  for  it  thoroughly 
deserves  it  The  book  would  make  an  admirable  addition  to  the  shelves  of  a  lending 
library." — Bristol  Times  atfd  Mirror. 

•'  Since  the  appearance  of  Webb's  *  Celestial  Objects  for  Common  Telescopes '  I  much 
doubt  if  any  work  more  useful  to  the  amateur  observer  (and  notably  to  the  beginner) 
has  appeared  than  *  Telescopic  Work  for  Starlight  Evenings.*  One  conspicuous  merit  of 
Mr.  Denning's  excellent  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  obviously  written  by  a  man 
possessing  the  most  thorough  personal  familiarity  with  the  objects  he  so  lucadly 
describes."— "i^.i?.i!i.iS."  in  English  Mecha7hio, 

"Mr.  Denning  has  written  in  a  straightforward  earnest  fashion  that  must  not  only 
make  many  difficulties  clear  to  his  readers  but  inspire  them  with  something  of  his  own 
determination  and  enthusiasm." — Observatory. 

*'  A  glance  at  its  table  of  contents  will  interest  any  reader  of  Astronomy  who  knows 
anything  of  the  Author's  ability  as  a  practical  astronomer  and  a  ready  writer  on 
geueral  astronomical  themes." — Sidereal  Messenger. 

"Would-be  purchasers  of  telescopes  are  assisted  with  sound  advice,  would-be 
workers  with  telescopes  are  supplied  with  stimulating  suggestions." — Journal  of  the 
Jirilish  Astronomical  Association. 

"  Mr.  Denning  is  one  of  the  keenest,  most  unwearying  observers  in  England,  and  the 
book  is  worthy  of  his  reputation." —  Weekly  Mail. 
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Lll.  The  Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  Colour  of  Pigments 
By  Edward  L.  Nichols  and  Benjamin  W.  Snow*. 

OUR  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  changes  of 
colour  which  many  substances  undergo  when  heated  is 
very  incomplete.  Certain  marked  changes  of  colour  which 
occur  under  the  action  of  the  blowpipe,  and  which  are  useful 
for  the  identiBcation  of  the  substance  exhibiting  them,  have 
been  noted  and  described,  and  some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  show  that  these  and  other  colour-changes  follow  a  general 
law. 

To  Schoenbeint  we  owe  the  general  observation  that  colours 
grow  dark  under  the  action  of  heat.  E.J.  Houston  |  (1871), 
working  in  association  with  Elihu  Thomson,  studied  a  great 
number  of  substances  and  noted  their  change  of  hue  when 
heated.  They  stated  their  conclusion  as  follows : — " ....  the 
addition  of  heat  causes  the  colour  to  pass  from  one  of  a  greater 
to  one  of  a  less  number  of  vibrations  .  .  •  ." 

Ackroyd§  (1876),  in  a  short  but  admirable  paper,  con- 
firmed the  observation  of  a  movement  of  colour-tones  "  towards 
the  red ''  upon  heating.  He  supplemented  naked-eye  obser- 
vations with  spectroscopic  study  and  reached  the  following 
result: — "That  metachromatism  arises  from  increased  ab- 

*  Gommiinicated  by  the  Authors. 
t  PoggendorfTs  Armtileny  xlv.  p.  263, 
}  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  8rd  series,  Izii.  p.  115. 
§  **  Metachromatism,  or  Colour  Change/'  Chemical  News,  vol.  xxxiv. 
p.  76. 
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sorption  of  light  with  elevation  of  temperature,  the  more 
refrangible  increment  increasing  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
less  refrangible."  How  accurate  a  statement  of  fact  this  is 
will  appear  when  the  measurements  to  be  given  in  the  present 
paper  have  been  described. 

The  kindred  topic  of  the  influence  of  temperature  upon 
absorption-spectra  has  claimed  the  attention  of  Gladstone*, 
Bartley  t,  and,  very  recently,  of  Conroy  J.  Hitherto,  however, 
there  have  been  but  few  efforts  to  analyse  systematically 
the  selective  reflexion  which  takes  place  at  the  surface  of 
pigments  §,  and  no  attempts  to  trace  out  quantitatively  those 
variations  in  the  amount  and  character  of  the  reflected  Ught 
which  are  brought  about  by  the  action  of  heat. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  this  paper  to  present  the  results  of  an 
investigation  of  the  colour-changes  which  pigments  undergo 
when  subjected  to  wide  ranges  of  temperature.  The  deter- 
minations included  the  spectroscopic  analysis  of  the  light  from 
the  pigment,  with  means  of  measuring  its  intensity,  wave- 
length  by  wave-length,  and  the  estimation  of  the  temperature 
of  the  coloured  surface. 

The  method  of  determining  temperature  which  seemed  to 

E resent  the  fewest  objections,  consisted  in  supporting  a  thin 
tyer  of  the  pigment  on  a  ribbon  of  platinum  foil,  which  could 
be  maintained  at  any  desired  temperature  by  means  of  the 
electric  current,  and  then  measuring  the  linear  expansion  of 
the  foil.  To  tiiis  end  a  strip,  25  centim.  in  length  and 
7  millim.  wide,  was  cut  from  a  sheet  of  platinum.  The  strip 
was  placed  in  the  circuit  of  a  Gramme  dynamo,  and  heated 
to  a  cherry-red.  The  degree  of  incandescence,  which  was 
observed  to  be  in  all  parts  the  same,  afforded  a  sufiicient  test 
of  the  uniformity  of  the  foil.  To  the  ends  of  this  platinum 
strip  were  soldered  brass  rods,  capable  of  carrying  a  heavy 
current  without  heating.  These  passed  througn  the  arms  of 
a  frame  in  which  the  strip  was  mounted,  and  one  of  them  bore 
a  compressed  spiral  spring,  which  served  to  keep  the  platinum 
ribbon  properly  stretched.  By  means  of  a  dividing-engine 
two  fine  diamond  rulings,  89  millim.  apart,  were  drawn  upon 
the  foil  at  right  angles  to  its  length.     Two  microscopes,  each 

*  Philosophical  Magazine,  £4]  xiv.  p.  423  (1857). 

t  Proceeainaa  of  the  Royal  Society,  xxii.  p.  241. 

X  Philosophkal  Magazine,  [6]  xxxi.  p.  317  (1891). 

§  With  the  excention  of  a  few  measurements  made  several  years  ago 
by  one  of  us  (Nichols,  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  343), 
the  only  quantitative  study  of  the  spectra  of  pigments  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  is  that  contained  in  the  recent  paper  of  Abney  and  Festing  on 
Colour  Photometry  (Phil.  Trans,  clxxix.  p.  549). 
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provided  with  a  micrometer  eyepiece  reading  to  0*0025  millim., 
were  now  focused  upon  these  Knes,  so  that  when  the  strip 
expanded  longitudinally,  under  the  heating  action  of  the  cur- 
rent, the  increment  could  he  readily  and  accurately  measured. 
The  indications  of  this  platinum  thermometer  enahled  us  to 
calculate  the  temperatures  to  which,  from  time  to  time,  the 
foil  and  the  film  of  pigment  placed  upon  it  were  heated.  In 
these  computations  we  used  Matthiessen's  well-known  formula, 
in  which  the  length  of  a  platinum  wire  is  expressed  as  a 
function  of  its  temperature.     This  formula, 

Z= Zo(l  +  -00000851 1  +  -0000000035 1% 

was  originally  determined  between  0°  and  100°  C,  and  is 
strictly  applicable  only  within  that  range.  Beyond  its  proper 
interval  it  doubtless  yields  false  values,  and  for  very  high 
temperatures  the  correction  may  be  a  considerable  one« 
Although  the  correction-factor  is  at  present  unknown,  the 
equation  gives  a  convenient  arbitrary  scale  of  temperatures, 
which  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  readily  reduced  to  the 
Centigrade  system  when  the  proper  formula  shall  have  been 
determined. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  film  of  pigment  one  of  the  two 
following  methods  was  employed.  In  the  case  of  the  oxides 
of  zinc  and  of  magnesium  tne  foil  was  smoked  over  the  flame 
of  the  burning  metal ;  in  other  cases  the  ribbon  was  well 
moistened  with  alcohol  and  the  pigment  was  sifted  upon  it 
with  a  fine  cloth,  a  quantity  just  sufficient  to  entirely  conceal 
the  metal  being  thus  applied.  Upon  the  evaporation  of  the 
alcohol  there  remained  on  the  platinum  a  thin  adherent  layer, 
which  possessed  the  natural  surface  of  the  dry  powdered  pig- 
ment, nearly  free  from  gloss  or  surface-reflexion. 

The  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  photometric  mea- 
surements were  carried  out  was  a  form  of  polarizing  spectro- 
photometer. The  arrangement  of  its  several  essential  parts, 
together  with  that  of  the  apparatus  used  in  connexion  with  it, 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  1).  F  F  is  the 
platinum  strip,  the  mounting  of  which  nas  already  been 
described.  To  it  were  attached  wires  from  a  storage-battery 
of  twenty  cells,  the  amount  of  current,  and  consequently  the 
temperature  of  the  foil,  being  controlled  by  the  variation  of 
resistance  in  the  circuit.  Tlie  letters  m  m  denote  the  positions 
of  the  diamond-lines  ;  M  M  are  the  microscopes  focused  upon 
them  for  the  measurement  of  temperature.  The  other  side  of 
the  platinum  foil,  upon  which  the  coating  of  colouring-matter 
is  spread,  is  illuminated  by  an  incandescent  lamp,  L',  which 
is  supplied  from  another  storage- battery.     Light  from  this 

2E2 
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lamp,  difFusely  reflected  from  the  pigment,  enters  a  rectan- 
gular prism  at  B,  where  it  saiFers  total  reflexion  and  is  thrown 

Fig.l. 
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vertically  downwards.  The  rays  then  enter  another  prism, 
identical  in  size  and  form  with  the  first,  which  sends  them 
through  the  upper  half  of  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  collimator-tube,  S  0- 

In  multiple  circuit  with  the  lamp  L^,  and  supplied  from  the 
same  battery,  is  the  precisely  similar  lamp  L,  which  serves  as 
the  reference  standard.  Rays  from  this  lamp  are  first  ren- 
dered parallel  by  the  lens  of  short  focus  A,  and  then,  before 
reaching  the  collimator,  pass  through  the  pair  of  Nicol  prisms, 
N  and  N',  which  act  respectively  Jis  polarizer  and  analyser. 
The  light  upon  emerging  from  the  analyser  enters  a  pair  of 
reflecting  prisms  similar  to  those  which  have  just  been  de- 
scribed and  sjrmmetrically  placed,  and  so  through  the  lower 
half  of  the  sht  into  the  collimator  and  along  a  path  every- 
where parallel  to  that  followed  by  the  light  from  the  pigment. 

The  disposition  of  the  four  right-angled  prisms  before  the 
slit  is  shown  in  fig.  2.  This  arrangement  ofiers  a  certain 
advantage  over  the  usual  devices  for  Fig.  2. 

introducing  the  rays  of  the  com- 
parison-light into  the  collimator-tube. 
The  adjacent  edges  of  the  two  inner 
prisms  are  in  contact  with  the  slit, 
and  when  viewed  through  the  eye- 
piece they  form  a  sharply  defined 
boundary  in  the  middle  of  the  field. 
The  result  is  that  when  two  bundles 
of  light  are  introduced  by  means  of  the  device  under  con- 
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sideration,  the  spectra  are  separated  by  a  much  more  clearly 
defined  median  line  than  can  be  secured  with  the  ordinary 
comparison-prism  at  the  slit.  ITie  sharpness  of  the  inner 
boundary  between  the  spectra  to  be  compared  has  great 
influence  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  spectro-photometric  de- 
termination ;  indeed,  where  close  measurements  are  desired, 
definition  in  this  region  may  be  regairded  as  essential.  There 
is  another  condition  which  is  met  by  the  use  of  the  four 
prisms.  The  selective  absorption  of  the  glass  through  which 
the  light  passes  in  a  spectro-photometer  is  by  no  means 
negligible.  Even  in  the  clearest  of  optical  glass  the  absorp- 
tion varies  in  a  marked  degree  with  tne  wave-length  of  the 
ray ;  and  it  is  therefore  important  that  the  two  sets  of  rays 
which  are  to  furnish  the  spectra  to  be  compared  should  be 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  passing  through  the  same  or 
similar  lenses  and  prisms  and  traversing  the  same  total  thick- 
ness of  glass*.  In  the  instrument  used  in  our  experiments 
this  condition  was  fulfilled  in  every  respect  but  one  ;  viz.  the 
light  from  the  comparison-lamp  L  passed  through  the  con- 
densing-lens  A  and  the  two  Nicol  prisms  which  were  not  in 
the  path  of  the  rays  from  L',  The  method  by  which  the 
absorption  due  to  tnese  was  eliminated  will  be  indicated  later. 
After  having  traversed  the  coUimator-tube,  the  rays  from 
the  pigment  and  those  from  the  lamp  L  were  dispersed  by  the 
prism  p  and  passed  on  to  the  eyepiece.  The  field  of  view 
consisted  of  two  spectra  situated  one  above  the  other.  By 
means  of  an  adjustable  diaphragm  in  the  eyepiece  any  desired 
region  of  the  spectrum  could  be  isolated.  When  thus  restricted 
the  field  consisted  of  two  narrow  vertical  strips  of  colour, 
separated  by  a  black  line  which  was  the  image  of  the  adjacent 
edges  of  the  reflecting-prisms  before  the  slit.  The  two 
strips  of  colour  were  identical  in  wave-length  and  differed  only 
in  intensity.  The  brightness  of  the  lower  depended  upon  that 
of  the  comparison-lamp  L,  and  upon  the  angle  between  the 
polarizing-planes  of  the  Nicol  prisms.  Of  these  last  the 
polarizer  11  (fig.  1)  had  freedom  of  rotation,  and  was  provided 
with  a  circle  reading  to  five  minutes  of  arc.  The  brightness 
of  the  upper  field  depended  upon  the  amount  of  light,  of  the 
wave-length  in  question,  reflected  by  the  pigment  under 
investigation.  The  spectrum  of  the  comparison-lamp,  although 
reduced  by  polarization,  and  by  absorption  and  reflexion 
suffered  in  ti-aversing  the  lens  A  and  the  calcite  prisms^  was 

*  Abney  and  Festing,  in  their  paper  on  Colour  Photometry,  already 
cited,  have  pointed  out  the  importance  of  thiB  precaution  (see  p.  54B 
of  their  monogpraph). 
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still  much  the  brighter  of  the  two.  The  measurements  con- 
sisted in  turning  the  movable  Nicol  until  the  spectrum  of 
lamp  L  was  reduced,  reeion  for  region,  to  equality  with  that 
of  the  spectrum  due  to  uie  pigment. 

In  presenting  the  results  of  measurements  with  the  spectro- 
photometer it  is  not  always  desirable  to  reduce  the  intensities 
to  absolute  measure,  since  it  is  with  the  luminosity  rather  than 
with  the  distribution  of  energy  that  we  have  to  do.  One  of 
the  most  satisfactory  ways  of  defining  colour  is  to  compare  it 
with  white  as  a  standard,  and  that  is  the  method  which  we 
have  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation.  The 
ideal  white  is  one  which  reflects  all  the  wave-lengths  of  the 
visible  spectrum  in  the  same  proportion.  Whatever  be  the 
character  of  the  illumination  to  which  a  body  the  colour  of 
which  is  the  ideal  white  is  subjected,  therefore,  the  incident 
and  reflected  rays  will  be  identical  in  quality.  Since  no  such 
body  is  known  to  exist,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
select  some  actual  pigment  as  a  reference-standard. 

Dr.  Arthur  Kcenig,  in  one  of  his  papers  on  colour-blindness, 
has  suggested  the  adoption  of  magnesium  oxide,  obtained 
from  the  smoke  of  the  burning  metal,  as  the  normal  white  *. 
Between  this  substance  and  magnesium  carbonate,  which  one 
of  the  present  writers  has  repeatedly  used  as  a  standard  f, 
there  is  little  to  choose,  so  far  as  selective  reflexion  is  con- 
cerned. Neither  of  them  can  be  considered  a  true  white,  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  to  be  understood  in  spectro- 
photometry J,  but  the  oxide  possesses  two  great  advantages: 
the  film  is  very  readily  produced,  and  the  tint  and  the  degree 
of  brilliancy  reappear  in  each  new  specimen  with  a  constancy 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  our  experiments,  then, 
magnesium  oxide  was  adopted  as  the  reference-white,  and  the 
ideal  white,  in  terms  of  the  brightness  of  which  all  pigments 
were  to  be  measured,  was  defined  as  a  surface  which,  reflecting 
all  wave-lengths  of  the  visible  spectrum  equally  well,  possesses 
the  same  reflecting-power  for  the  wave-length  "biQQfi  (region 
of  the  D  Une)  as  does  the  smoke-film  of  magnesium  oxide. 

Our  first  step  was  to  determine  the  correction-factor  for  the 
selective  absorption  suffered  by  the  light  from  the  lamp  L,  in 
traversing  the  lens  A,  and  the  Nicol  prism.  For  this  purpose 
a  block  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesium  was  cut  in  two.     The 

♦  Wiedemann's  Annalen,  xxii.  p.  573. 
t  E.  L.  Nichols,  American  Joiunal  of  Science,  xxviii.  p.  343. 
X  E.  L.  Nichols,  <<0n  Black  and  White/'  Transactions  of  the  Kansas 
Academy  of  Sci^ce,  vol.  x.  p.  1  (1886). 
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new  faces  thus  formed  were  rubbed  together  until  they  had 
acquired  complete  identity  of  surface-texure.      One  of  the 

Eieces  was  placed  in  the  position  usually  occupied  by  the 
imp  L,  the  lamp  itself  being  set  up  about  ten  centimetres 
away.  The  newly  prepared  surface  was  illuminated  by  the 
lampy  and  it  made  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  axis 
of  the  polarizing  prisms.  The  other  piece  of  the  carbonate 
was  mounted  in  place  of  the  platinum  strip,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  one.  It  was  illuminated  by  rays  from  h'^ 
which  had  been  removed  to  a  sufficient  distance  to  restore  the 
ratio  of  brightness  of  the  two  spectra  to  a  convenient  value. 
The  spectra  of  the  rays  reflected  by  these  two  identical  sur- 
faces were  compared^  wave-length  for  wave-length,  from  red 
to  violet.  The  diflFerence,  which  was  indeed  most  striking, 
could  be  due  only  to  selective  absorption  by  the  condensin^- 
lens  and  the  Nicol  prisms.  Subsequent  measurements,  made 
when  both  pieces  of  magnesium  carbonate  were  illuminated 
by  the  same  lamp,  showed  that  L  and  L',  which  were  lamps 
of  the  same  type  carefully  adjusted  to  the  same  temperature, 
emitted  the  same  quality  of  light,  so  that  no  correction  for 
difference  of  illumination  was  necessary.  It  was  not  essential 
to  our  purpose  to  determine  what  portion  of  loss  by  absorp- 
tion was  due  to  the  action  of  glass  and  what  to  calcite,  but 
the  effect  of  the  two  taken  together  was  so  surprisingly  large 
that  it  seemed  well  worth  while  to  separate  them.  This  was 
readily  accomplished  by  repeating  the  comparison  of  the 
spectra  with  the  lens  removed,  a  condition  under  which 
absorption  within  the  calcite  alone  remained.  The  data 
obtained  in  these  experiments  upon  the  selective  absorption 
in  glass  and  calc-spar  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  paper.  As  they  are  in  themselves  of  some 
interest,  however,  they  will  be  communicated  under  a  distinct 
title. 

This  preliminary  investigation  being  completed  and  the 
correction-factors  for  absorption  fixed  upon,  wo  proceeded  to 
study  the  spectrum  of  magnesium  oxide  at  25^  0.  This  was 
not  one  oi  the  substances  from  which  we  expected  marked 
effects  as  the  result  of  heating,  but  we  were  anxious  to  deter- 
mine in  what  manner  it  differed  from  true  whiteness.  The 
brightness  of  its  spectrum  in  the  region  of  the  D-line,  more- 
over, was  the  value  to  which  all  subsequent  measurements 
were  to  be  referred.  Measurements  were  made  at  seven 
points  in  the  visible  spectrum,  the  wave-lengths  of  which  are 
given  in  Table  I.  The  brightness  of  each  region  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  that  of  the  corresponding  region  in  the  spectrum 
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of  the  ideal  white  (already  defined) ;  a  method  which  was 
followed  in  the  case  of  all  subsequent  determinations.  The 
results  are  shown  graphically  in  fig.  3.  In  this  diagram  and 
in  all  that  follow  it,  abscissae  are  wave-lengths  and  ordinates 
are  intensities.     The  spectram  of  the  normal  white  in  each 

Fig.  8. 
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case  would  be  represented  by  a  horizontal  line,  the  ordinate 
of  which  is  I'OO.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  magnesium  oxide 
differs  from  the  ideal  white  in  that  it  reflects  the  less  refran- 
gible rays  more  freely  than  it  does  those  of  shorter  wave- 
length. The  deficiency  increases  steadily  towards  the  violet, 
where,  in  the  region  *4:25fi,  the  pigment  reflects  only  sixty-one 
one  hundredths  as  much  light  as  the  ideal  white  would  have 
done  under  the  same  illumination.  The  strip  of  foil,  still 
bearing  the  smoke-film  of  magnesium  oxide,  was  afterwards 
brought  to  758°  C,  and  the  measurements  were  repeated  with 
the  pigment  at  that  temperature.  The  values  obtained  (see- 
Table  I.)  show  a  very  slight  decrease  in  reflecUng-power  but 
no  change  of  colour. 
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Table  I. — Eeflecting-power  of  Maffnesium  Oxide  at  25°  and 
758°,  in  terms  of  that  of  tne  ideal  White. 


Temperature  < 

}f  the  pigment : 

Wave-lengths. 

25<'0. 

768°  C. 

•7530 

•6686 

1-021 

0-988 

-6080 

0-W4 

•6570 

0-980 

0-966 

•5185 

0-949 

0-892 

•4500 

0^806 

0737 

•4250 

0-614 

0-5843 

First  on  our  list  of  substances  from  which  marked  changes 
of  colour  under  the  action  of  heat  might  be  looked  for  was 
sulphiu".  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  increase  in  the  inten- 
sity of  the  yellow  hue  when  this  substance  is  heated  to  tem- 
peratures in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  melting-point.  Our 
interest  had  been  particularly  aroused,  however,  by  a  state- 
ment of  E.  Wiedemann's  to  the  effect  that,  when  exposed  to 
the  intense  cold  obtained  by  contact  with  solid  carbon  dioxide, 
sulphur  is  not  yellow,  but  white.  Professor  Wiedemann* 
alludes  to  this  as  to  a  well-known  fact ;  but  it  was  quite  new 
to  us,  and  we  repeated  the  experiment,  extending  it  to  various 
other  pigments,  with  results  which  will  be  described  later. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  determination  of  the  spectrum  of 
sulphur,  a  layer  of  the  powdered  element  was  prepared  by  the 
method  of  moistening  with  alcohol,  already  described.  When 
the  film  was  dry,  it  was  measured  at  25°  and  at  103°  C.  The 
results  are  given  in  Table  II.  and  in  fig.  4. 

Table  II. — Keflecting-power  of  Sulphur  at  25°  and  at  103°, 
in  terms  of  that  of  the  ideal  White. 


Wave-lengths. 

Intensities 
at  26°  0. 

Intensities 
at  103°  C. 

'&S5 

0-682 

0-457 

•6080 

0-651 

•5570 

0-634 

0-368 

•4920 

0-571 

0-332 

•4685 

0-318 

0-205 

•4500 

0-163 

0-094 

•4340 

0-055 

(Hm 

The  spectrum -curve  of  sulphur  (fig.  4)  is  characteristic  ; 
*  Beihldtter  zu  den  Annaien  der  Pht/sik,  xii.  p.  701. 
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Fig.  4. 
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Fig.  5. 
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it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  that  of  molybdic  add  (fig.  5),  of 
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massicot  (fig.  6),  of  the  yellow  variety  of  mercuric  iodide 

Fijc.  6. 
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(fig.    7),   or  of  lead   cbromate^  the  curve  of  "which   has 
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been    given    in    one    of   the    articles    on    colonr    already 
cited*. 

All  these  substances  show  marked  decrease  of  reflecting- 

Jower  as  we  pass  through  the  spectrum  from  red  to  violet, 
a  the  case  of  sulphur,  the  diminution  is  much  less  rapid  than 
in  other  yellows  until  the  region  of  the  F  line  of  Fraunhofer 
is  reached.  The  curve  then  trends  sharply  downwards,  indi- 
cating very  rapid  lessening  of  the  reflecting-power  towards 
the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum. 

The  films  of  massicot  and  mercuric  iodide  were  prepared 
as  follows : — Coatings  of  red  lead  and  of  the  red  variety  of 
mercuric  iodide  respectively  were  laid  on  in  alcohol.  When 
these  were  heated  by  the  passage  of  the  current,  they  were 
converted  into  the  monoxide  of  lead  (PbO)  in  the  one  and 
into  the  yellow  form  of  the  iodide  in  the  other.  The  change 
took  place  spontaneously,  when  the  requisite  temperature  was 
reached,  without  any  disturbance  of  the  film,  and  the  colour 
of  the  pigment  thus  obtained  was  uniform  and  of  uncommon 
brilliancy.  The  unstable  yellow  mercuric  iodide,  however, 
began  to  revert  to  the  red  form  almost  as  soon  as  it  became 
cold,  and  measurements  were  obtained  in  four  regions  only. 
The  coating  of  molybdic  acid  was  prepared  by  treatment  with 
alcohol. 

The  results  of  our  measurements  of  the  spectra  of  these 
three  substances  are  given  in  Tables  III.,  IV.,  and  V. 

Table  III. — Reflecting-power  of  Molybdic  Acid  in  terms  of 
that  of  the  ideal  White.    Temperatures,  25°  and  272°  C. 


Intensities  at 

Intensities  at 

Wave-lengths. 

25°  0. 

272°  0. 

•7530 

0720 

•fi68o 

0-695 

0-596 

•6080 

0-613 

0-466 

•6570 

0-517 

0-335 

•4920 

0-309 

0101 

•4685 

0139 

•4500 

0068 

0040 

•4340 

0O45 

*  See  American  Journal  of  Science,  xxviil.  p.  345. 
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Table  IV. — Reflectmg-power  of  Massicot  (PbO)  in  terms  of 
that  of  the  ideal  White.    Temperatures,  25'',   540'',  and 

825^^  a 


Wave-lengtha. 

IntensitieB 

Intensities 

Intensities 

at25°0. 

at  540°  0. 

at  825"  0. 

•7530 

0-585 

0-488 

0-266 

•0685 

0-502 

0-414 

0-199 

•6080 

0-393 

0324 

0-117 

•5570 

0-356 

0-175 

0-066 

•4920 

0239 

0059 

0-057 

•4500 

0096 

0-057 

•4250 

0-060 

0040 

In  addition  to  the  results  of  measurements  made  upon  the 
yellow  iodide  of  mercury.  Table  V.  contains  data  for  the  red 
variety  at  25^^  and  at  122°*  The  other  red  pigments  subjected 
to  investigation  were  : — Red  lead  (Table  VL,  fig.  8),  sulphide 

Fig.  8. 
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of  mercury,  HgjS  (Table  VII.,  fig.  9),  and  mercuric  oxide, 
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HgO  (Table  VIII.,  fig.  10).     A  specimen  of  ferric  oxide, 
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Fe^Oj,  which  was  measured  at  three .  temperatures  (see 
Table  IX.,  fig.  11),  could  not  be  properly  classified  as  a  red. 
It  was  the  ordinary,  well-known,  rust-ooloured  powder. 
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Fig.  11. 
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Table  V. — Reflecting-power  of  Mercuric  Iodide  in  terms  of 
that  of  the  ideal  White.     Temperatures,  25°  and  122°  C. 


Wave-lengthfl. 

Bed  Variety. 

1 
Yellow  Variety. 

Intensities 

Intensities 

Intensities  at 

at  2500. 

at  122°  0. 

25«0. 

•7630 

0-895 

0-846 

•6689 

0-771 

0-744 

0776 

•6080 

0-330 

0-066 

0-635 

•5570 

0-050 

0046 

0561 

•5186 

0-058 

•4920 

0054 

0-044 

•4500 

0055 

0-032 

0091 
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Table  VI. — Reflecting-power  of  Red  Lead  in  terms  of  that 
of  the  ideal  White. 


Waye-lengths. 

Intenfflties 

Intensities 

Intensities 

at25°0: 

at  145°  0. 

at 496°  C. 

•7530 

0-893 

0-767 

0-414 

•6C>86 

0-686 

0-569 

0^182 

•(5()80 

0-461 

0163 

0-061 

•5670 

0076 

0-062 

0062 

•4920 

0065 

0048 

0058 

•4600 

0-036 

0-034 

0-034 

Table  VII. — Reflecting-power  of  the  Sulphide  of  Mercury 
(HgjS)  in  terms  of  that  of  the  ideal  White.  Temperatures, 
25^  and  220^0. 


Waye-lengths. 

Intensities  at 
25^0. 

Intensities  at 
220°  C. 

•7a30 

0-863 

0-333 

•6685 

0-710 

0-237 

•6370 

0-465 

0059 

•5820 

0-038 

0021 

-5570 

0030 

-4920 

0-025 

0-017 

-4340 

0-019 

00-26 

Table  VIII. — Reflecting-power  of  Mercuric  Oxide  (HgO) 
in  terms  of  that  of  the  ideal  White.  Temperatures,  25°, 
313^  and  523^0. 


Intensities 

Intensities 

Intensities 

Waye-lengths. 

at  25^0. 

at313°0. 

at  623°  0. 

A*- 
•7630 

0-849 

0-612 

0-266 

•6686 

0-678 

0-221 

0-161 

-6080 

0-381 

0-112 

0-104 

•5570 

0-119 

0-083 

0082 

•4920 

0-093 

0O80 

0-093 

•4685 

0-093 

-4500 

0-096 

0101 

0-111 

-4250 

0-055 

0-063 

0-063 
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Table  IX. — Reflecting-power  of  Ferric  Oxide  (FejOj)  in 
terms  of  that  of  the  ideal  White,  Temperatures,  25°, 
493°,  and  687^0. 


Wav6-lengthi. 

Intensities 

Intensities 

Intensities 

at  25*'  a 

at493°0. 

at  687°  0. 

•7^0 

0-308 

0-113 

0^123 

•6685 

0-180 

0*072 

0-070 

•6080 

0095 

0O41 

0^044 

•6570 

0026 

0-035 

0^035 

•4920 

0-042 

0042 

0046 

•4600 

0029 

0-030 

0-024 

Our  study  of  green  and  blue  was  a  very  cursory  and  in- 
complete one.  It  was  confined  indeed  to  the  examination  of 
chromic  oxide  and  "  artificial  ultramarine/'  The  former  was 
of  a  very  dull  green  colour.  It  was  the  usual  preparation  of 
the  chemical  laboratory,  and  not  the  more  brilliant  variety 
known  as  chrome-green. 

On  account  of  the  very  small  amounts  reflected  by  these 
pigments,  the  measurement  of  their  spectra  was  attended  with 
some  difficulty.  The  results  obtained,  for  which  the  same 
degree  of  accuracy  as  in  the  case  of  the  foregoing  deter- 
minations is  not  claimed,  are  given  in  Tables  A.  and  XI. 
In  the  accompanying  diagrams  abscissas  are  on  the  usual 
scale,  but  ordinates  are  increased  five-fold. 

It  was  evident  to  the  unaided  eye  that  the  result  of  heating 
the  ultramarine  was  to  alter  its  hue  permanently.  A  few 
measurements  upon  the  cooled  pigment  were  therefore  made 
to  determine  the  amount  of  the  change.  The  results,  which 
indicate  very  marked  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  substance, 
are  given  by  themselves  in  Table  XI. 

Table  X. — Reflecting-power  of  Chromic  Oxide  (CrjOa)  in 
in  terms  of  that  of  the  ideal  White.  Temperatures,  25°, 
360^  and  730°  C. 


Wave-lengths. 
•7630 

JntenKities 

Intensities 

Intensities 

at  25^0. 
0-058 

at 360°  0. 

at  730°  0. 

0042 

0059 

-6685 

0062 

0054 

0-070 

-6080 

0056 

0-078 

0070 

•5570 

0-098 

0069 

0054 

-5186 

0-073 

0044 

0037 

•4920 

0046 

0038 

0-028 

•4500 

0-029 

0-032 

0017 
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Table  XI.  — Reflecting-power  of  Artificial  Ultramarine  in 
terms  of  that  of  the  ideal  White.  Temperatures,  25°, 
500«,and773°C. 


WaTe-lengths. 

Intensities 

Intensities 

Intensities 

Intensities 

at  25°  C. 

at  500°  0. 

at  773^0. 

(after  heating). 

•7630 

0028 

0-027 

0-037 

0-027 

•66a5 

0-026 

0-021 

0042 

0021 

•6570 

0-012 

0017 

0-021 

0021 

•4920 

0-081 

0042 

{>038 

0H>80 

•4685 

0-195 

•4590 

0-243 

•4600 

0-224 

0-067 

0-048 

0-124 

•4410 

0-232 

•4340 

0179 

•4290 

0146 

•4260 

0-118 

0-022 

0^020 

The  curves  for  chromic  oxide  (fig.  12)  present  a  peculiarity 

Fig.  12. 


in  the  shifting  of  the  maximum  of  reflectinff-power  from  the 
green  into  the  yellow,  which  is  not  met  with  in  the  case  of  any 
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of  ttie  other  pigments  studied.     It  is  interesting  to  compare 
it  in  this  respect  with  ultramarine  (fig.  13),  in  which  tnere 

Fig.  13. 


is  a  well-defined  maximum  in  the  blue,  which  is  cut  down 
in  heating  without  any  lateral  displacement  of  the  curve. 

Both  cnromic  oxide  and  ultramarine  had  been  measured 
in  the  course  of  the  earlier  investigation  on  the  spectro- 
photometry of  pigments,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  A  comparison  of  the  curves  then  published  with 
those  plotted  from  the  data  contained  in  Table  XI.  shows  the 
ultramarine  used  in  the  original  experiments  to  have  been  of 
very  nearly  the  same  briluancy  in  the  blue  as  the  later 
specimen.  The  chromic  oxide,  however,  was  more  than  three 
times  as  bright  in  the  green  as  that  to  which  the  quantities  in 
Table  XI.  refer. 

The  series  of  experiments  which  have  been  described  in- 
cluded also  measurements  of  lamp-black,  hot  and  cold,  and  of 
the  oxide  of  zinc. 

Our  purpose  in  the  study  of  lamp-black  was  simply  to 
determine  whether  this  substance,  like  the  other  pigments 
sabjected  to  measurement,  decreased  in  reflecting-power  with 
rise  of  temperature,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent. 

2F2 
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The  changes  in  passing  from  25°  to  469® C.  were  found  to 
be  slight.  Readings  were  made  in  three  portions  of  the 
spectrum  only,  but  in  each  of  these  the  reflecting-power  of 
the  hot  lamp-black  is  less  than  that  of  the  cold.  See 
Table  XII. 

Table  XII. — Reflecting-power  of  Lamp-Black  in  terms  of 
that  of  the  ideal  White.     Temperatures,  25°  and  469°  C. 


Ware-lengths. 

Intensities  at 
26°  C. 

Intensities  at 
4e9<>0. 

-6685 
•5670 
•4920 

o-ooss 

0-0072 
OO073 

0-0053 
0-0061 
0O069 

Zinc  oxide  was  one  of  the  pigments  from  which  we  ex- 
pected to  obtain  very  definite  and  well-marked  results.  The 
change  of  this  substance  from  white  to  lemon-yellow,  under 
the  blowpipe,  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  colour-reactions. 
We  anticipated  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  precise  nature  of 
the  changes  which  take  place  with  rise  of  temperature. 
Films  obtained  by  smoking  the  platinum  foil  over  the  flame 
of  burning  zinc  were  studied  by  the  methods  which  already 
have  been  described  in  this  paper.  Our  measurements  yielded 
most  erratic  and,  at  first  sight,  inconsistent  results.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  in  the  study  of  the  selective  reflexion 
from  zinc  oxide  at  difierent  temperatares  we  had  to  deal  with 
a  set  of  very  complex  phenomena  ;  and  it  was  indeed  not 
until  we  had  completed  an  investigation  of  the  radiation 
of  zinc  oxide  at  high  temperatures,  a  piece  of  work  the  results 
of  which  are  to  form  the  subject  of  another,  paper,  that  we 
were  in  position  to  understand  the  behaviour  ^of  that  substance 
as  regards  reflecting-power.  Our  study  of  the  radiation  of 
the  oxide  at  temperatures  above  the  red  heat  showed  the  light 
emitted  to  be  strongly  selective,  in  the  sense  of  differing 
greatly  in  distribution  from  that  emanating  from  incandescent 
carbon  or  platinum  at  the  same  temperatures.  It  was  found 
also  that  the  character  and  intensity  of  the  radiation  were 
functions  of  time  as  well  as  of  temperature.  Every  sharp 
fluctuation  in  radiating-power  had  its  counterpart  in  colour- 
changes  of  the  pigment,  as  viewed  by  reflected  light,  and 
the  difficulty  which  we  had  experienced  in  measuring  the 
pigment  arose  from  the  fact  that  we  had.  to  deal  with  a 
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laminescent  surface  of  extremely  evanescent  and  unstable 
character.  At  the  time  that  our  measurements  of  the  re- 
flecting-power  were  made,  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
to  be  met  was  very  incomplete.  It  is  not  possible  by  means 
of  the  data  obtained  to  trace  accurately  the  changes  of  colour 
which  the  oxide  undergoes  between  ordinary  temperatures 
and  the  red  heat,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rapid  time-changes 
which  must  take  place  at  some  of  the  higher  temperatures. 
It  is  easy,  however,  to  detect  certain  typical  changes  which 
the  colour-curves  undergo.  The  data  given  in  Table  XIII. 
have  been  selected  with  a  view  to  illustrating  these  types. 

The  readings  at  25^  578°,  750°,  and  815^  were  made  with 
the  same  coating  and  in  the  order  named.  A  set  of  measure- 
ments made  at  884°  have  been  discarded  because  they  were 
to  some  extent  vitiated  by  the  presence  of  light  directly 
radiated.  An  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
such  light  and  to  apply  a  correction.  The  result  was  un- 
satisfactory.    The  four  sets  just  mentioned  have  been  plotted 

Fig.  14 


7m.  0    (A) 


together  in  fig.  14.     The  curves  show,  for  the  cold  oxide,  a 
spectrum  wea{[  both  in   the  red  and  violet,   with  marked 
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indications  of  absorption  between  '5/*  and  '6jLfr.  At  high 
temperatures  this  absorption  in  the  yellow  disappears,  and  we 
see  the  gradual  development  of  a  maximum  in  Uie  red.  The 
case  is  of  interest  in  that  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  reflecting, 
power  at  high  temperatures  exceeds  that  at  lower  temperatures 
for  any  considerable  portion  of  the  visible  spectrum.  The 
spectrum  shown  in  fig.  14  is  characteristic  for  zinc  oxide  at 
25  ,  the  same  curves  being  obtained  whenever  a  film  was 
measured.  The  curves  for  high  temperatures,  however,  were 
found  to  be  applicable  only  to  a  single  film,  the  variations 
being  due  to  causes  which  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  con- 
trol. Another  typical  form  is  shown  in  fig.  15,  in  which  the 
carve  for  600°  is  that  which  characterizes  a  simple  sulphur- 
yellow  (compare  with  fig.  4).    The  curve  for  the  cold  fihn 

Fig.  16. 


in  this  case,  however,  difiers  in  no  essential  from  that  which 
had  been  obtained  from  the  film  to  which  the  previous  figure 
pertains. 
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Table  XIU. — Befiecting-power  of  Zinc  Oxide  in  terms  of 
that  of  the  ideal  White.  Temperatures  (A),  25°,  578", 
750°,  and  815°  0.    (B)  25°  and  600°  C. 


WaTe- 
lengths. 

(A)  IntensitieB  at 

(B)  IntensitieB  at 

25«. 

578°. 

750<». 

815°. 

25^ 

600°. 

•7530 
•6685 
•5670 
•4920 
•4600 
•4250 

0-675 
0-779 
0-705 
0-749 
0620 
0-486 

0-664 
0-734 
0-759 
0-707 
0-501 
0-178 

0-793 
0-712 
0-569 
0-238 
0-049 

0-769 
0-854 
0-650 
0-549 
0150 
0-049 

0-654 
0-794 
0-691 
0727 
0-598 
0-470 

0-797 
0-685 
0-687 
0-682 
0-347 
0-076 

In  these  experiments  we  investigated  comparatively  few  of 
the  long  list  of  snbstances  given  by  Houston  and  Thomson 
as  snbjectto  colonr-change  by  heating,  or  of  those  catalogued 
by  Ackroyd  as  **  meta-cmromic.''  A  sufficient  number  were 
tested^  however^  to  make  it  clear  that  colour-change  by 
temperature  is  a  very  general  phenomenon  ;  also  that  the 
statements  of  Schoenbein,  and  of  the  later  authors  just  men- 
tioned,  are  accurate,  in  so  far  as  their  methods  enabled  them 
to  observe  the  facts. 

Our  results  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : — 

1.  None  of  the  pigments  tested  eqaals  the  ideal  white  in 
reflecting-power,  even  in  that  part  of  the  spectrum  for  which 
its  reflecting-power  is  greatest. 

2.  The  reflexion  spectrum  of  pigments  arises  from  two  dis-* 
tinct  sources:  (a)  light  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the 
substance  ;  (6)  light  reflected  from  interior  faces.  The  light 
reflected  from  the  surface  is  nearly  white.  Its  brightness 
varies  from  about  2  per  cent,  (as  in  HgS)  to  nearly  10  per  cent. 
(as  in  HgO).  It  is  to  the  light  internally  reflected  that  the 
pigment  owes  its  colour. 

3.  The  effect  of  heating  a  pigment  is  invariably  to  diminish 
its  reflecting-power,  the  diminution  being  as  a  rule  more 
marked  in  regions  of  greatest  refrangibility. 

4.  The  changes  of  colour,  observable  when  a  pigment  is 
heated,  are  due  to  this  unequal  loss  of  reflecting-power,  and 
the  effect  which  has  been  described  as  "a  shifting  of  the 
colour  towards  the  red,''  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  loss  of 
brightness  is  least  in  the  red  and  increases  rapidly  as  we  pass 
towards  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.     There  are  cases, 
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however,  like  those  of  chromic  oxide  and  the  oxide  of  zinc, 
in  which  a  shifting  of  a  region  of  maximum  of  reflecting- 
power  towards  the  longer  wave-lengths  actually  occurs  when 
the  pigment  is  heated. 

It  had  been  our  purpose  in  the  investigation  just  described 
to  extend  our  spectro-photometric  measurements  to  the  very 
low  temperatures  obtainable  by  the  use  of  solid  carbon 
dioxide,  but  we  have  been  compelled  by  lack  of  time  to  content 
ourselves  with  noting  such  changes  as  could  be  detected  with 
the  unaided  eye.  The  change  observed  was  in  every  case 
that  which  would  be  brought  about  by  increase  of  reflecting- 
power.  There  was  no  increase  in  the  saturation  of  the 
colour,  rather,  on  the  other  hand,  a  paling  or  dilution  of  the 
tint,  as  though  there  were  a  tendency  towards  white.  Houston*, 
who  made  a  similar  set  of  observations  at  the  higher  tempera- 
tures reached  by  the  evaporation  of  carbon  bisulphide  or 
sulphurous  acid,  arrived  at  a  similar  result.  Ackrovd,  from 
theoretical  considerations,  concluded  that  as  the  absolute  zero 
is  approached  the  prevailing  tints  of  pigments  will  be  blues 
and  violets,  merging  finally  into  white. 

Ackroyd,  Hai^ey,  as  also  Houston  and  Thomson,  and  still 
earlier  Schoenbein  and  Brewster,  have  had  something  to  say 
concerning  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena.  Their 
various  views  need  not  be  touched  upon  nere,  unless  it  be  to 
call  attention  to  the  opening  paragraph  of  Ackroyd's  paper, 
which  contains  an  important  statement.  Ackroyd  says : — 
'^  These  changes  embrace  a  class  of  phenomena,  quite  as 
important  in  their  way  as  phosphorescence  and  fluorescence, 
with  which  in  fact  they  are  intimately  connected.^  It  is  our 
opinion  that  the  connexion  is  indeed  a  most  intimate  one,  and 
that  every  change  of  colour  that  pigments  undergo  is  to  be 
regarded  simply  as  a  symptom  of  changes  in  the  radiating- 
power  of  the  substance. 

Physical  Laboratory  of  Cornell  University, 
June  1891. 


LIII.  Dynamical  Problems  in  Illustration  of  the  Theory  of 
Gases.    By  Lord  Ra.yleigh,  Sec.  R.S.^ 

Introditction. 

THE  investigations,  of  which  a  part  is  here  presented,  had 
their  origin  in  a  conviction  that  the  present  rather  un- 
satisfactory position  of  the  Theory  of  Gases  is  due  in  soaie 

*  Loc.  cit.  p.  123. 

t  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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degree  to  a  want  of  preparation  in  the  mind  of  readers,  who 
are  confronted  suddenly  with  ideas  and  processes  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty.  For  myself,  at  any  rate,  I  may  confess 
that  I  have  found  great  advantage  from  a  more  gradual 
method  of  attack,  in  which  effort  is  concentrated  upon  one 
obstacle  at  a  time.  In  order  to  bring  out  fundamental  sta- 
tistical questions,  unencumbered  with  other  difficulties,  the 
motion  is  here  limited  to  one  dimension,  and  in  addition  one 
set  of  impinging  bodies  is  supposed  to  be  very  small  relatively 
to  the  other.  The  simplification  thus  obtained  in  some 
directions  allows  interesting  extensions  to  be  made  in  others. 
Thus  we  shall  be  able  to  follow  the  whole  process  by  which 
the  steady  state  is  attained,  when  heavy  masses  originally  at 
rest  are  subjected  to  bombardment  by  projectiles  fired  upon 
them  indifferently  from  both  sides.  The  case  of  pendulums, 
or  masses  moored  to  fixed  points  by  elastic  attachments,  is 
also  considered,  and  the  stationary  state  attained  under  a  one- 
sided or  a  two-sided  bombardment  is  directly  calculated. 


Collision  Formulce. 

If  m',  t/  be  the  velocities  before  collision,  w,  v  after  collision, 
of  two  masses  P,  Q,  we  have  by  the  equation  of  energy 

P(^/2_^2)  +  Q(^,2_^2j^0, (1) 

and  by  the  equation  of  momentum, 

P(w'-w)  +  Q(v'-v)=0 (2) 

From  (1)  and  (2) 

u'+u^v'+Vj (3) 

or,  as  it  may  be  written, 

signifying  that  the  relative  velocity  of  the  two  masses  is  re- 
versed by  the  collision.     From  (2)  and  (3), 

(P  +  Q)u'=(P-Q)t*  +  2Q.t^•^ 

(P  +  Qy=2Pw+(Q-.P)t;  J  •     •     •     •     W 

As  is  evident  from  (1)  and  (2),  we  may  in  (4),  if  we  please, 
interchange  the  dashed  and  undashed  letters.  Thus  from  the 
first  of  (4), 

(P  +  0.)w=(P-Q)u'  +  2Qt/, 
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or 

,     P  +  Q  2Q      , 

=«+p?^(«-A    ....     (5) 

In  the  application  which  we  are  about  to  make,  P  will  denote 
a  relatively  large  mass,  and  Q  will  denote  the  relatively  small 
mass  of  what  for  the  sake  of  distinction  we  will  call  a  pro- 
jectile. All  the  projectiles  are  equal,  and  in  the  first  instance 
will  be  supposed  to  move  in  the  two  directions  with  a  given 
great  velocity.  After  collision  with  a  P  the  projectile  re- 
bounds and  disappears  from  the  field  of  view.  Since  in  the 
present  problem  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  velocity  of 
rebound,  it  will  be  convenient  to  devote  the  nndashed  letter  v 
to  mean  the  given  initial  velocity  of  a  projectile.  Writing 
also  q  to  denote  the  small  ratio  Q :  P,  we  have 

u'=u+^^{u-v) (6) 

If  u  and  V  be  supposed  positive,  this  represents  the  case  of 
what  we  may  call  a  favourable  collision,  in  which  the  velocity 
of  the  heavy  mass  is  increased.  If  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
jectile be  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  velocity  w",  which 
becomes  u  after  the  collision,  is  given  by 

M"  =  M+^^(tt  +  t?) (7) 

The  symbol  v  thus  denotes  the  velocity  of  a  projectile  with- 
out regard  to  sign,  and  (7)  represents  the  result  of  an  un- 
favourable collision. 

Permanent  State  of  Free  Masses  und^er  Bombardment, 

The  first  problem  that  we  shall  attack  relates  to  the  ultimate 
eflfect  upon  a  mass  P  of  the  bombardment  of  projectiles 
striking  with  velocity  v,  and  moving  indifferently  in  the  two 
directions.  It  is  evident  of  course  3iat  the  ultimate  state  of 
a  particular  mass  is  indefinite,  and  that  a  definite  result  can 
relate  only  to  probability  or  statistics.  The  statistical  method 
of  expression  being  the  more  convenient,  we  will  suppose  that 
a  very  large  number  of  masses  are  undergoing  bombardment 
independently,  and  inquire  what  we  are  to  expect  as  the 
ultimate  distribution  of  velocity  among  them.  If  the  number 
of  masses  for  which  the  velocity  lies  between  u  and  u  +  duhe 
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denoted  hj  f(u)duy  the  problem  before  us  is  the  determination 
of  the  form  of/(tt). 

The  number  of  masses,  whose  velocities  lie  between  u  and 
u+dM,.  which  undergo  collision  in  a  given  small  interval  of 
time,  is  proportional  in  the  first  place  to  the  number  of  the 
masses  in  question,  that  is  to/(w)dt£,  and  in  the  second  place 
to  the  relative  velocity  of  the  masses  and  of  the  projectiles.  In 
all  the  cases  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  v  is  greater 
than  w,  so  that  the  chance  of  a  favourable  collision  is  always 
proportional  to  v— te,  and  that  of  an  unfavourable  collision 
to  V  +  u.  It  is  assumed  that  the  chances  of  collision  depend 
upon  u  in  no  other  than  the  above  specified  ways.  The 
number  of  masses  whose  velocities  in  a  given  small  interval 
of  time  are  passing,  as  the  result  of  favourable  collisions, 
from  below  u  to  above  m,  is  thus  proportional  to 

f{w).{v^-w)dw, (8)» 


I 


where  v!  is  defined  by  (6)  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  number 
which  pass  in  the  same  time  from  above  u  to  below  li,  in  con- 
sequence of  unfavourable  collisions,  is 

fiw)  ,(yi-\-w)dw, (9) 


r 


u"  being  defined  by  (7).  In  the  steady  state  as  many 
must  pass  one  way  as  the  other,  and  hence  the  expressions 
(8)  and  (9)  are  to  be  equated.  The  result  may  be  written  in 
the  form 

-J      jf{w)dw=\    wf(w)dw.  .     .  (10) 

Now,  if  j'  be  small  enough,  one  collision  makes  very  little 
impression  upon  u  ;  and  the  range  of  integration  iti  (10)  is 
narrow.  We  may  therefore  expand  the  function /by  Taylor's 
theorem : — 

SO  that 
^(w)dw^u,f(u)  +  Uw-u)Y{u)+l(w-u)y"iu)+  .  .  ., 

{ r  -  r }  /H<*«'=(2«-«'-«")/(«) 

=  -  1^"/W  -(i^yi(«^  +  "')/'(»)  +  cube8  of  y.     (11) 

*  In  the  present  problem  v^^v;  but  it  will  be  convenient  at  this  stage 
to  maintfdn  the  distinction. 
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Also 

=Kw-«)V («)+*(»-«)'/'(«)  +  . . . 

+  «/(«) {w/(u)  +  i(«;-u)y'(u)+  .  .  ,}; 
SO  that 

=  rr^^'/^*^)  +  (l^'^^  </(")  +  V'(«)}  +cube8  of  y.  (12) 
As  far  as  (/^  inclusive  (10)  thus  becomes 

+  r?^»/(»)  +  (?i^^.{/(«)+«/'(«)}=o, 


as  the  differential  eqnation  applicable  to  the  determination  of 
f{u)  when  q  is  infinitely  small.     The  integral  is 


or 

Ifvi:=i;,  q  disappears  from  the  first  term  as  it  stands,  and 
will  do  so  in  any  case  in  the  limit  when  it  is  made  infinitely 
small.  Moreover,  in  the  second  term  u'  is  to  be  neglected  in 
comparison  with  ti*.     We  thns  obtain 

u/{u){l  +  v/v,\-tqvY{u)^0       .     .     .     (13) 

tial  eqnation  applicable  to  the  deten 
)  infinitely  small.     The  integral  is 

qt^  log/  (u)  +  i(l  +  Vi/v)u^  as  constant, 
or 

/(«)-A«-»-', (U) 

where 

»='-^'      (!») 

or,  if  t?iaBr, 

h^l/qv^ (16) 

The  nitimate  distribution  of  velocities  among  the  masses  is 
thus  a  function  of  the  energy  of  the  projectiles  and  not  other- 
wise of  their  common  mass  and  velocity.  The  ultimate  state 
is  of  course  also  independent  of  the  number  of  the  projectiles. 
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The  form  of  /  is  that  found  by  Maxwell.     To  estimate  the 
mean  value  of  v?  we  must  divide 

p"iiV(«)d«  by   \^^f{u)du. 

J— to  J— to 

Now 


so  that 


The  ratio  in  question  is  thus  ^qv^j  showing  that  the  mean 
kinetic  energy  of  a  mass  is  oiie  half  that  of  a  projectile, 
deviating  from  the  law  of  equal  energies  first  (1845)  laid 
down  by  Waterston.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  we 
have  thus  far  supposed  the  velocities  of  the  projectiles  to  be 
all  equal. 

The  value  of  A  in  (14)  may  be  determined  as  usual.  If 
N  be  the  whole  (very  great)  number  of  masses  to  which  the 
statistics  relate, 

N=  [^'^  f(u)du^k[^^e-'^lv^du=Kv^/{irq)\ 

J-flO  J-eo 

SO  that 

f(u)du^—^—re-'^l^du.      .     .     .(15') 

If  we  were  to  suppose  that  the  chances  of  a  favourable  or 
unfavourable  collision  were  independent  of  the  actual  velocity 
of  a  mass,  there  would  still  be  a  stationary  state  defined  by 
writing  t?i=Qo  in  (15).  Under  these  circumstances  the  mean 
energy  would  be  twice  as  great  as  that  calculated  above. 

It  is  easy  to  extend  our  result  so  as  to  apply  to  the  case  of 
projectiles  whose  velocities  are  distributed  according  to  any 
given  law  F(i?),  of  course  upon  the  supposition  that  the  pro- 
jectiles of  difierent  velocities  do  not  interfere  with  one  anotner. 
We  have  merely  to  multiply  by  F(t;)dt;  and  to  integrate  be- 
tween 0  and  00 ,     Thus  from  (13)  we  obtain 

%uf[u)  r'*'*t;F(T?)dt?  +  y/'(u)  p*t;3F(i?)dt?=0.     .  (17) 
IfF(t?)=^-*^,wefind 
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so  that 

v'e'^dv-^\       ve-^dv.     .     .     .    (18) 

Oar  equation  then  becomes 

2kuf(u)  +  qf{u)=0, 
giving 

/(M)=A^-*«'/ff (19) 

The  mean  energy  of  the  masses  is  iglk,  and  this  is  now  eqital 
to  the  mean  energy  of  the  projectiles.  We  see  that  if  the 
mean  energy  of  the  projectiles  is  given,  their  efficiency  is 
greater  when  the  velocity  is  distributed  according  to  the 
Maxwell  law  than  when  it  is  uniform,  and  that  in  the  former 
case  the  Waterston  relation  is  satisfied,  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  investigations  in  the  theory  of  gases. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  the  law  e"  **'  is  inconsistent 
with  our  assumption  that  o  is  always  great  in  comparison  with 
u.  Certainly  there  will  be  a  few  projectiles  for  which  the 
assumption  is  violated ;  but  it  is  pretty  evident  that  in  the 
limit  when  q  is  small  enough,  the  effect  of  these  will  become 
negligible.  Even  when  the  velocity  of  the  projectiles  is 
constant,  the  law  ^-«V4»*  must  not  be  applied  to  values  of  u 
comparable  with  v. 

The  independence  of  the  stationary  state  of  conditions, 
which  at  first  sight  would  seem  likely  to  have  an  influence, 
may  be  illustrated  by  supposing  that  the  motion  of  the  masses 
is  constrained  to  take  place  along  a  straight  line,  but  that  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  projectiles,  striking  always  centri- 
cally,  is  inclined  to  this  line  at  a  constant  angle  0, 

If  u'  be  the  velocity  of  the  mass  (unitj^  before  impact. 


and  u  after  impact,  B  the  impulsive  action  between  the  mass 
and  the  projectile, 

M— u'=Bcos5. 

Also,  if  r,  V  be  the  velocities  of  the  projectile  (q)  before  and 
after  impact, 

y(t^-V)=B; 
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so  that 

^(t;— V)  cos  d=:u^u\ 

By  the  equation  of  energy 

From  these  we  find,  as  before, 

,__  2yco3^g    / v_\ 

""        1— yco8*tf\       costf/ 

This  may  be  recarded  as  a  generalization  of  (6)  ;  and  we 
see  that  it  may  be  derived  from  (6)  by  writing  t?/cos  0  for  t;, 
and  q  cos*  0  for  q.  In  applying  equation  (10)  to  determine 
the  stationary  state,  we  must  remember  that  the  velocity  of 
retreat  is  now  no  longer  Wy  but  w  cos  0,  so  that  (10)  becomes 

—  I       >/(t^)dt(?=  I     10  cos  0/{w)dw. 

The  entire  effect  of  the  obliquity  0  is  thus  represented  by 
the  substitution  of  v/cos  0  for  v,  and  of  q  cos^  0  for  q,  and  since 
these  leave  qi^  unaltered,  the  stationary  state,  determined  by 
(15)^  is  the  same  as  if  ^=0. 

The  results  that  we  have  obtained  depend  entirely  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  individual  projectiles  are  fired  at  random, 
and  without  distinction  between  one  direction  and  the  other. 
The  significance  of  this  may  be  illustrated  by  tracing  the 
effect  of  a  restriction.  If  we  suppose  that  the  projectiles  are 
despatched  in  pairs  of  closely  following  components,  we  should 
expect  that  the  effect  would  be  the  same  as  of  a  doubling  of 
the  mass.  If^  again,  the  components  of  a  pair  were  so  pro- 
jected as  to  strike  almost  at  the  same  time  upon  opposite  sides, 
while  yet  the  direction  of  the  first  was  at  random,  we  should 
expect  the  whole  effect  to  become  evanescent.  These  antici- 
pations are  confirmed  by  calculation. 

By  (5)  the  velocity  ui^  which  on  collision  becomes  w,  is 


l—q         1  — gr 


-?         1-gr 

so  that  the  velocity,  which  after  two  consecutive  collisions 
npon  the  same  side  becomes  a,  is  given  by 

1-j  !-(/ 

_l-f2y+(y^)      -.  4.qv 

~l-2.y  +  (./)^^l-2y  +  (y^)- 
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The  masses  which  by  single  collisions  at  velocity  v  would 
ultimately  produce  the  same  effect  as  these  pairs  are  therefore 
very  approximately  2q, 

It  the  projectiles  be  distributed  in  pairs  in  such  a  way  that 
the  components  of  each  strike  nearly  simultaneously  and  upon 
opposite  sides, 

-(l-j)»"±(l-<7)» 

_  l  +  2y+(y»)  4y.7t>       . 

-l-2<y  +  0/)"*l-2y  +  (/)' 

showing  that  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  mass  were 
doubled,  and  the  velocity  reduced  from  v  to  qv.  Thus,  when 
y  is  infinitely  small,  the  effect  is  negligible  in  comparison 
with  that  obtained  when  the  connexion  of  the  components  of 
a  pair  is  dissolved,  and  each  individual  is  projected  at  random. 

Another  Method  of  Investigation, 

The  method  followed  in  the  formation  of  equation  (10) 
seems  to  lead  most  simply  to  the  required  determination  of 
/  (u)  ;  but  it  is  an  instructive  variation  to  consider  directly 
the  balance  between  the  numbers  of  masses  which  change 
their  velocities /?«ow  and  to  u. 

The  number  of  masses  whose  velocities  lie  between  u  and 
u-\'duhe\ngf{v)duy  we  have  as  the  number  whose  velocities 
in  a  given  small  interval  of  time  are  expelled  from  the  range 
du, 

f[u)  du  {v — u)  +/{tO  du  (v  +  u)j 
or 

ivf(u)du. 

This,  in  the  steady  state,  is  equal  to  the  number  which  enter 
the  range  du  from  the  two  sides  in  consequence  of  favoarable 
and  unfavourable  collisions  ;  so  that 

f(u'){v'-u')du'+f{u")(v  +  u")du"^2v/(u)du^0.      (20) 

By  (6),  (7),  since  v  is  constant, 

dj*'=  := — -du.    du"  =  = — -  du  ; 
1-y  1-y 

so  that 

l±J/(«') .  (r-«')  +  jij/(w") .  (r +  «")-2r/(«)=0. 
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Now 


V 

and  thus 


In  this 


s 

/(«')=/(«)+?^/'(«)+?^?=^/»+ ... 

so  that 

or,  when  q  is  small  enough, 

8jt;{/(tt)+tt/'(u)}+Vvy»=0.     .     .     (21> 
Accordingly 

/{u)+uf{u)  +  kqvr'iu)=0,     .    .     .     (22) 

or  on  integration 

«/(«)  +  ijry'(w)»C. 

It  is  easy  to  recognize  that  the  constant  C  of  integration 
must  vamsh.     On  putting  u=0,  its  value  is  seen  to  be 

for/(0)  is  not  infinite.  Now  f(u)  is  by  its  nature  an  even 
function  of  u,  so  t]iat/'(0)  must  vanish.  We  thus  obtain  the 
same  equation  ( 14)  of  the  first  order  as  by  the  former  process. 

Progress  towards  the  Stationary/  State. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  steady  state,  we  will 
now  suppose  that  the  masses  are  initially  at  rest,  and  ex- 
amine the  manner  in  which  they  acquire  velocity  under  the 
impact  of  the  projectiles.  In  the  very  early  stages  of  the 
process  the  momentum  acquired  during  one  collision  is  prac- 
tically independent  of  the  existing  velocity  {u)  of  a  mass,  and 
may  be  taKen  to  be  ±2qv.  Moreover,  the  chance  of  a 
colusion  is  at  first  sensibly  independent  of  u.  In  the  present 
investigation  we  are  concerned  not  merely,  as  in  considering 
the  ultimate  slate,  with  the  mass  and  velocity  of  a  projectile, 
but  also  with  the  frequency  of  impact.  We  will  denote  by  v 
the  whole  number  of  projectiles  latmched  in  both  directions 
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in  the  unit  of  time  in  the  path  of  each  mass.  The  chance  of 
a  collision  for  a  given  mass  in  time  dt  is  thus  represented  by 
V  dt.  The  nnmber  of  collisions  by  which  masses  are  expelled 
from  the  range  du  in  time  dt  isf{u)du,vdt.  The  namber 
which  enter  the  range  from  the  two  sides  is 

{/{n — 2qv)  +/  {u  +  2qv)  ]du  .  iv  dt^ 

so  that  the  excess  of  the  number  which  enter  the  range  over 
the  number  which  leave  is 

{i/(tt-  2qv)  -h  i/(w  +  2qv)  -/(u)  \du .  v  dt, 
and  this  is  to  be  equated  to        \,     ^*dt.    Thus 

^  =i/'(t*-25r)  +  l/(«  +  2yr)-/(«)=2/r«^^,  (23) 

the  well-known  equation  of  the  conduction  of  heat.  When 
t=:0,f(u)  is  to  be  zero  for  all  finite  values  of  u.  The  Fourier 
9olutioo^  applicable  under  th^se  conditions,  is 

.       .    .   .        A«,<')=^.*-'/^ 

where  t'  is  written  for  2^v^vt.  The  total  number  of  masses 
being  N,  we  get  to  determine  A 


so  that 


N=  I      /(u,  Odu= 2  >/  w .  A ; 


If  n  be  the  whole  number  of  collisions  (for  each  mass),  n=i^, 
and  we  have 

M'=4q'v'.2n (25) 

If  the  unit  of  velocity  be  so  chosen  that  the  momentum  (2qv) 
communicated  at  each  impact  is  unity,  (24)  takes  the  form 

which  exhibits  the  distribution  of  momentum  among  the 
masses  after  n  impacts.  In  this  form  the  problem  coincides 
with  one  formerly  treated*  relating  to  the  composition  of 
vibrations  of  arbitrary  phases.     It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 

«  Phil.  Mag.  August  1880,  p.  73 
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sharp  contrast 'between  thd  steady  state  and  the  early  ^ges 
of  the  variable  state.     The  latter  depends  upon  ih^  momentum  • 
of  the  projectiles,  and  upon  the  namber  of  impacts  ;   the 
former  involves  the  enevgy  of  the  projectiles,  and  is  independent 
of  the  rapidity  of  the  impacts. 

The  mean   square   of  velocity  afler  any  number  (n)  of 
impacts  is 


''-n 


-oo 

or,  if  we  restore  4  j'o', 

mean  u'=n. 4 j't;*.     .     *     .     .     .     (27) 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  solution  expressed 
by  (24),  (25),  (26)  applies  only  to  the  first  stages  of  the 
bombardment,  beginning  with  ti)»  masses  at  rest.  If  the 
same  state  of  things  continued,  the  motion  of  the  masses 
would  increase  without  limit.  But  as  time  goes  on,  two 
causes  intervene  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  motion. 
When  the  velocity  of  the  masses  becomes  sensible,  the  chance 
of  an  unfavourable  collision  increases  at  the  expense  of  the 
favourable  collisions,  and  this  consideration  alone  would  pre-^ 
vent  the  unlimited  accuinulatioa  of  motion,  and  lead  to  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  a  steady  state.  But  another  cause 
is  also  at  work  in  the  same  direction,  and,  as  may  be  seen> 
from  the  argument  which  leads  to  (13),  with  equal  efficiency. 
The  favourable  collisioiis,  even  when  they  occur,  produce  less 
effect  than  the  unfavourable  ones,  as  is  shown  by  (6)  and  (7). 

We  will  now  investigate  the  general  equation^  applicable 
not  merely  to  the  initial  and  final,  but  to  all  stages  of  the 
acquirement  of  motion.     As  in  (20),  (23)  we  have 

'\'if{v!').(v  +  u")du"^f{u).vdu}  I 

and  thus  by  the  same  process  as  for  (22) 

If  we  write,  as  before, 

/'  =  2</Vv«,  andA=l/jr«,     ....     (29) 
we  have 

2G2 
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Both  in  the  cnse  where  the  left  side  was  omitted^  and  also 
when  h  vanished,  we  foand  that  the  solntion  was  of  the  form 

f^^4^.e'^\ (31) 

where  0  was  constant,  or  a  function  of  if  only.  We  shall  find 
that  the  same  form  applies  also  to  the  more  general  solntion. 
The  factor    i/^  is  evidently  necessary  in  order  to  make 


J. 


/(u)  dtt  independent  of  the  time.    By  differentiation  of 
(31), 

g  =  -2^W-*^(l-2^««), 

so  that  (30)  is  satisfied  provided  ^  is  so  chosen  as  a  function 
of  t'  that 


ir*S— 2**+2**^*» 


de 


or 


Thus 


where,  however,  the  constant  must  vanish,  since  ^=qo  cor- 
responds to  i'ssO.     Accordingly 

^-Tzpa?. (32) 

which  with  (31)  completes  the  solution. 

If  if  is  small,  (32)  gives  ^=l/4f',  in  agreement  with  (24) ; 
while  if  i'  be  great,  we  have  ^=A  =  l/ytr,  as  in  (15'). 

The  above  solution  is  adapted  to  the  case  where /(u)=0  for 
all  finite  values  of  n,  when  ^=0.  The  next  step  in  the  pro- 
cess of  generalization  will  be  to  obtain  a  solution  applicable 
to  the  initial  concentration  of  f{u)j  no  longer  merely  at  zero, 
but  at  anv  arbitrary  value  of  u ;  that  is,  to  tiie  case  where 
^initially  all  the  masses  are  moving  with  one  constant  velocity  «• 
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Assnme 

/=>/^.  «-*<«-♦>', (33) 

"Where  <f>y  yjt  are  functions  of  t'  only.     Substituting,  as  before, 
in  (30),  we  find 

{1^24>{u^^y\{i^,+2<l>'^2h4>} 

so  that  the  equation  is  satisfied  provided 

i^+2^*-2A^=0, (34) 

^  +  2AVr«0 (35) 

The  first  is  the  same  equation  as  we  found  before,  and  its 
solution  is  given  by  (32) ;  while  (35)  gives 

^=««-*«' (36) 

Thus  (32),  (33),  (36)  constitute  the  complete  solution  of  the 
problem  proposed,  and  show  how  the  initial  concentration  at 
w=«  passes  gradually  into  the  steady  state  when  <'=oo .  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  process. 

^"'''>=VW)*"""'''''^'  •  •  •  •  ^^^^ 

to  which  the  factor  'S/^rr  may  be  applied,  when  it  is  desired 
to  represent  that  the  whole  number  of  masses  is  N.  It 
appears  that  during  the  whole  process  the  law  of  distribution 
is  in  a  sense  maintained,  the  only  changes  being  in  the  valae 
of  u  round  which  the  grouping  takes  place,  and  in  the  degree 
of  concentration  about  that  value. 

There  will  now  be  no  difficulty  in  framing  the  expression 
applicable  to  an  arbitrary  initial  distribution  of  velocity  among 
the  masses.  For  this  purpose  we  need  only  multiplv  (3$)  by 
Xia)  dot,  and  integrate  over  the  necessary  rang^.     jj^us 

Xtt,0=>/*.r**rf«xWE^/>{-*(^-««"'*n*}>    •   (38) 

<f>  being  given,  as  usual,  by  (32).  The  limits  for  a  are  taken 
+  oo  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  restriction  upon  the 
magnitude  of  u  requires  that  ;^(u)  shall  be  sensible  only  for 
values  of  u  small  in  comparison  with  v. 
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When     IS  small,  we  have  from  (88), 

•^^"'^  =  Vfej  Z'*^^''^  ^-(— )'/*''=  >/7r.x(«)  ultimately; 
so  that  /  \       ^     ^    fw 

x(«)=7^A«,o)- 

Accordingly  the  required  solution  expressing  the  distribution 
of  velocity  at  tf  in  terms  of  that  which  obtains  when  «'=0,  is 

/(u,  0=  ^/^  •  J"*/*-^^"'  ^^  ^""-^^ -^(«-«'-*»0*)- .  (39) 

We  may  verify  this  by  sapposing  that  y(u,0) =<•-**",  repre- 
senting the  steady  state.  The  integration  of  (39)  then  shows 
that 

as  of  course  should  be. 

An  example  of  more  interest  is  obtained  by  supposing  that 
initially 

y(u,0) =<;-*••'; (40) 

that  is^  that  the  velocities  are  in  the  state  which  would  be  a 
steady  state  under  the  action  of  projectiles  moving  with  an 
energy  different  ^om  the  actual  energy.  In  this  case  we 
find  from  (32),  (39), 

We  will  now  introduce  the  consideration  of  variable  velocity 
of  projectiles  into  the  problem  of  the  progressive  state.  In 
^28)  we  must  regard  v  as  a  function  of  v.  If  we  use  v  dv  to 
aenpte  the  number  of  projectiles  launched  in  unit  of  time  with 
velocities  included  between  v  and  v-\-dVy  (28)  may  be  written 

^I^lq^ydv.l{u/(u)}  +  2^^yv'dv.^„     .    (42) 

which  is  of  the  same  form  as  before.  The  only  difference  is 
that  we  now  have  in  place  of  (29), 

t'=:2q't^vv'dvy (43) 

h^^vdv-i-q^vv^dv.      •     .     .     .     (44) 

In  applying  these  results  to  particular  problems,  there  is 
an  important  distinction  to  be  observed.  By  definition  vdv 
represents  the  number. of  projectiles  which  in  the  unit  time 
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puss  d  given  place  with  velocities  included  within  fhe  pre- 
scribed range.  It  will  therefore  not  represent  the  distnba- 
tion  of  velocities  in  a  given  space ;  for  the  projectiles,  passing 
in  unit  time,  which  mov^  with  the  higher  velocities  cover 
correspondingly  greater  spaces.  If  therefore  we  wish  to 
investigate  the  effect  of  a  Maxwellian  distribution  of  velocities 
among  the  projectiles^  we  are  to  take,  not  yssBtj*"**^,  but 

v=Bo^-*«" (45) 

In  this  case,  by  (18) , 

A=%; (46) 

and,  as  we  saw,  the  mean  energy  of  a  mass  in  the  steady  state 
;s  equal  to  the  mean  energy  of  the  projectiles  which  at  any 
moment  off  time  occupy  a  given  space.     From  (43), 

^=B/Jfc-«< -    .     .     (47) 

Pendulums  in  place  of  Free  Masses. 

We  will  now  IntVoJuce  a  new  element  into  the  question  by 
supposing  that  the  masses  are  no  longer  free  to  wander  in- 
definitely, but  are  moored  to  fixed  points  by  similar  elastic 
attachments.  And  for  the  moment  we  will  assume  that  the 
stationary  state  is  such  that  no  change  would  occur  in  it  were 
the  bombardment  at  any  time  suspended.  To  satisfy  this  con- 
dition it  is  requisite  that  the  phases  of  vibrations  of  a  given 
amplitude  should  have  a  certain  distribution,  dependent  upon 
the  law  of  force.  For  example,  in  the  simplest  case  of  a  force 
|)roportional  to  displacement,  where  the  velocity  u  is  connected 
with  the  amplitude  (of  velocity)  r  and  with. the  phase.  6  by 
the  relation  u=rcos^,  the  distribution  must  be  uniform  with 
respect  to  ^,  so  that  the  number  of  vibrations  in  phases  between 
6  and  O+dd^mxxsi  hedff/iTT  of  the  whole  number  whose  am- 
plitude is  r.  Thus  if  r  be  given,  the  proportional  number  v^ith 
velocities  between  u  and  u  +  duis 

2,r>/(7^-u^) ^*^^ 

And,  in  general,  if  r  be  some  quantity  by  which  the  ampli- 
tude is  measured,  the  proportional  number  will  be  of  the  form 

if>(r,u)du^ (49) 

where  ^  is  a  determinate  function  of  r  and  u,  dependent  upon 
the  law  of  vibration.  If  now  ;^(r)  dr  denote  the  number  of 
vibrations  for  which  r  lies  between  r  and  r+dr^  we  have 
altogether  for  the  distribution  of  velocities  ti, 

.  /('')=jxW^(»-,«)<i»*.     ......    (50) 
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If  the  vibrators  were  left  to  themselves,  Y(r)  might  be  chosen 
arbitrarily,  and  yet  the  distribution  otvelocity,  denoted  by 
/(tt),  would  be  permanent.  But  if  the  vibrators  are  subject 
to  bombardment,  /(u)  cannot  be  permanent,  unless  it  be  of 
the  form  already  determined.  The  problem  of  the  permanent 
state  may  thus  be  considered  to  be  the  determination  of  x(r) 
in  (50),  so  as  to  makey(u)  equal  to  «"**". 

We  will  now  limit  ourselves  to  a  law  of  force  proportional 
to  displacement,  so  that  the  vibrations  are  isochronous ;  and 
examme  what  must  be  the  form  of  ;^(r)  in  (8)  in  order  that 
the  requirements  of  the  case  may  be  satisfied. 

By  (15'),  if  N  be  the  whole  number  of  vibrators, 

The  d^teiteihation  of  the  form  of  x  ^^  analogous  to  a  well- 
known  investigation  in  the  theory  of  gases.     We  assume 

xW=Ar^-*'*, (52) 

where  A  is  a  constant  to  be  determined.  To  integrate  the 
right-hand  member  of  (51),  we  write 

r^rxn'  +  fl^^; (53) 

§o  that 

Thus 

A=4AN (54) 

The  distribution  of  the  amplitudes  (of  velocity)  is  therefore 
such  that  the  number  of  amplitudes  between  r  and  >+rfr  is 

N.4Ar«-*^rfr, (55) 

while  for  each  amplitude  the  phases  are  uniformly  distributed 
round  the  complete  cvcle. 

,  The  argument  in  tne  preceding  paragraphs  depends  upon 
ihe  assumption  that  a  steady  state  exists,  which  would  not  be 
disturbed  by  a  suspension,  or  relaxation,  of  the  bombardment. 
Now  this  is  ^a  point  which  demands  closer  examination ; 
because  it  is  conceivable  that  there  may  be  a  steady  state, 
permanent  sd  lotog  as'  th&  bombardment  itself  is  steady,  but 
liable  to  alteration  when  the  rate  of  bombardment  is  increased 
or  diminished.  Aiid  in  this  case  we  could  not  argue,  as  before, 
that  the  distribution  must  be  uniform  with  respect  to  6. 
If  X  denote  the  displacement  of  a  vibrator  at  time  f , 

'  ;cx=wr'rsin(ni— ^),     da/dt=r cos (nt^0). 
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When  e=0, 

fl?=:  — n""^  r  sin  0,    daJdt=u=^rcos  0 ; 

and  we  may  regard  the  amplitade  and  phase  of  the  vibrator 
as  determined  by  «,  i;,  where 

ti=rcos^,    i7=rsind. 

Any  distribution  of  araplitades  and  phases  ipay  thus  be  ex- 
pressed by/(M,  tj)  dudrj. 

If  we  consider  the  effect  of  the  collisions  which  may  occur 
at  «=0,  we  see  that  u  is  altered  according  to  the  laws  already 
laid  down,  while  17  remains  unchanged.  The  condition  that  the 
distribution  remains  undisturbed  by  the  collisions  is,  as  before, 
that,  for  every  constant  »7,y(ti,  17)  should  be  of  the  form  «~*^, 
or,  as  we  may  write  it. 

But  this  condition  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  a  stationary  state, 
because,  even  in  the  absence  of  collisions,  a  variation  would 
occur,  unless  /(ti,  17)  were  a  function  of  r,  independent  of  &• 
Both  conditions  are  satisfied,  if  x(^)==^^~*'''j  where  A  is  a 
constant ;  so  that 

/(i*,i7)(iu(ii;=Ai5-*<«"+''')dMdi;=27rA^-*^rdr. 

.  Under  this  law  of  distribution  there  is  no  change  either  from 
the  progress  of  the  vibrations  themselves,  or  as  the  result  of 
collisions. 

The  principle  that  the  distribution  of  velocities  in  the 
stationary  state  is  the  same  as  if  the  masses  were  free  is  of 
great  importance,  and  leads  to  results  that  may  at  first  appear 

rStrange.  Thus  the  mean  kinetic  energies  of  the  masses 
is  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  although  in  the  one  case  there  is 
an  accompaniment  of  potential  energy,  while  in  the  other 
there  is  none.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  nothing  is  here 
said  as  to  the  rate  of  progress  towards  the  stationary  condition 
when,  for  instance,  the  masses  start  from  rest ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  ultimate  distribution  of  velocities  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  potential  energy  is  perhaps  no  more  difiicult 

*to  admit  than  its  independence  of  the  number  of  projectiles 
which  strike  in  a  given  time.  One  difference  may,  however, 
be  alluded  to  in  passing.  In  the  case  of  the  vibrators  it  is 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  collisions  are  instantaneous  ; 
while  the  result  for  the  free  masses  is  independent  of  such  a 
limitation. 

The  simplicity  of/ in  the  stationary  state  has  its  origin  in 
the  independence  of  0*     It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  this 
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law  of  independence  fails  daring  the  development  of  the 
vibrations  from  a  state  of  rest  under  a  vigorous  opmbardment. 
The  investigation  of  this  matter  is  accordingly  more  com- 
plicated than  in  the  case  of  the  free  masses,  and  I  do  not 
propose  here  to  enter  upon  it. 

In  a  modification  of  the  original  problem  of  some  interest 
even  the  stationary  distribution  is  not  entirely  independent 
of  phase.  I  refer  to  the  case  where  the  bombardment  is 
from  one  side  only,  or  (more  generally)  is  less  vigorous  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  one-sided 
bombardment  would  of  necessitv  disturb  a  uniform  distribu- 
tion of  phase,  even  if  it  were  already  established.  The  per- 
.manent  state  is  accordingly  one  of  unequal  phase-distribution^ 
^and  is  not,  as  for  the  symmetrical  bombardment,  independent 
of  the  vigour  with  which  the  bombardment  is  conducted. 

But  in  one  important  particular  case  the  simplicity  of  the 
symmetrical  bombardment  is  recovered.  For  if  the  nomber 
of  projectiles  striking  in  a  given  time  be  sufficiently  reduced, 
the  stationary  condition  must  ultimately  become  one  of  uniform 
.phase-distribution. 

Under  this  limitation  it  is  easy  to  see  what  the  stationary 
state  must  be.  Since  the  ultimate  distribution  is  uniform 
with  respect  to  phase,  it  must  be  the  same  from  whichever 
side  the  bombarament  comes.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
could  not  be  altered  if  the  bombardment  proceeded  indiffer- 
ently from  both  sides,  which  is  the  case  already  investigated. 
We  conclude  that,  provided  the  bombardment  be  very  feeble^ 
there  is  a  definite  stationary  condition,  independent  both  of 
the  amount  of  the  bombardment  and  of  its  distribution  between 
the  two  directions.  It  is  of  course  understood  that  from 
.whichever  side  a  projectile  be  fired,  the  moment  of -firing  is 
.  absolutely  without  relation  to  the  phase  of  the  vibrator  which 
'it  is  to  strike* 

The  problem  of  the  one-sided  bombardment  may  also  be 
attacked  by  a  direct  calculation  of  the  distribution  of  ampli- 
tude in  the  stationary  condition.  The  first  step  is  to  estimate 
the  effect  upon  the  amplitude  of  a  given  collision.  From  (6), 
if  v!  be  the  velocity  before  collision,  and  u  after, 


u^u'^^Av^u') 


+  9 

The  fraction  2ql{l  +  q)  occurs  as  a  whole,  and  we  might 
retain  it  througnout.     But  inasmuch  ,as  in  the  final  result 
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only  one  power  of  a  need  be  retained,  it  will  conduce  to 
brevity  to  omit  the  denominator  at  once,  and  tsike  simply 

'     u^vf+2q{v-u') (56) 

Thos  if  p,  ^  and  r,  0  be  the  amplitade  and  phase  before  and 
after  collision  respectively, 

r  cos  5 =p  cos  ^+ 25^(1?— p  cos  ^),\  .  k«n 

rsintf=psin^;         ^  J     *     * 

so  that  '       , 

r^=/o^  +  4yp cos  0  (t?— p  cos 0)  +4y*(r— p  cos ^)*. 


From  this  we  require  the  approximate  vsilue  of  p  in  terms  of 
r  and  ^.  The  term  in  ^  cannot  be  altogether  neglected,  but 
it  need  only  be  retained  when  multiplied  by  «*.     The  result  is 

p:=r—Srf 
where* 

Srs=  2q(y  cos  0  — r  cos*^)  +  -2— sin'  <t>.     .      (58) 

This  equation  determines  for  a  given  ^  the  value  of  p  which 
the  blow  converts  into  r.  Values  of  p  nearer  to  r  will  be  pro- 
j^ected  across  tYmi  Value.     The  chance  of  a  collision  at  p,  0  is 


proportional  to  (y-^p  cos  ^).  Thus  if  a  number  of  vibratore 
m  state  p,.^  be  f*(p)  dp  d^^^  the  condition  for  the  stationary 
state  is 

r%r(t?-pcos^)F(p)dp=0,  .     .     .     (59) 
Jo     ,  Jp  ') 

(  ■'•■•• 

the  integral  on  the  left  es!ptessing  the  whole  n amber  (esti- 
mated algebraically)  of  timplitudes  which  in*  a  small  interval 
of  time  pass  outwards  through  the  value  r. 
Bj  expansion  of  F(p)  in  the  series 

FO))=F(r)  +  F(r)0>-r)  +  ..., 
we  find 


I  '^F(p)dp=F(r) Sr-iF'(r)  (Sr)»+  cubes  of  q, 

j  V^Cp)  rfp=rI'{r)Sr-i(Sr)MF(r)  +rF'(r)}  +  cubes  of  j. 
Jp 

*  .We  h&^  assume  that  the  bombardment  is  feeble. 
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Again  from  (58), 


j; 


The  condition  for  the  stationary  state  is  therefore 

or 

F(r){  -  2r +51^/^}  -F(r)  }t^=0. 

Thns,  on  integration, 

r'—jt?'logr+jt;'logF(r)=  const.,      .    .     (60) 
or 

F(r)=Ar^-^/«^. (61) 

The  mean  value  of  r*,  expressed  bj 


(  f^F{r)dr'i-  \    rF(r)dr^ 


is  qt^ ;  that  is,  the  mean  value  of  the  maximum  kinetic  energy 
attained  during  the  vibration  is  equal  to  the  kinetic  energy  of 
a  projectile.  The  mean  of  all  the  actual  kinetic  energies  of 
the  vibrators  is  the  half  of  this  ;  but  would  rise  to  equality 
with  the  mean  energy  of  the  projectiles,  if  the  velocities  of 


the  latter,  instead  of  being  uniform,  as  above  supposed,  were 
distributed  according  to  the  Maxwellian  law. 

If  we  are  content  to  assume  the  law  of  distribution,  pe"^^ 
leaving  only  the  constant  A  to  be  determined,  the  investiga- 
tion may  be  much  simplified.  Thus  from  (57)  the  gain  of 
energy  from  the  collision  is 

i^— ip'=2ypcos^  («— pcofl^)  +  2/r'. 
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The  chance  of  the  collision  in  question  is  proportional  to  the 
relative  velocity  (v— pcos0) ;  and  in  the  stationary  state  the 
whole  gain  of  energy  is  zero.     Hence 

JJp e"^  dp  d<l>{2qp  cos  ^  (v— />  cos  (f>y + 2^v^\  =0. 

In  the  integration  with  respect  to  (f>  the  odd  powers  of  cos  (f> 
vanish.    Hence 


2qv\    pdptf-*^"(yr^-p')=0; 


so  that 

as  in  (61). 

Terling  Place,  Witham, 
August  19, 1891. 


LIV.  On  tJie  Discharge  of  Electricity  through  Exhausted 
Tubes  without  Electrodes.  By  J.  J.  Thomson,  M.A.y 
F,R.S.^  Cavendish  Professor  of  EaperimetU€U  Physicsj 
Cambridge. 

[Continued  from  p.  886.] 

Phosphorescence  produced  by  the  Discharge. 

THE  discharge  without  electrodes  produces  a  very  vivid 
phosphorescence  in  the  ^lass  of  the  vessel  in  which  the 
discharge  takes  place  ;  the  ^osphorescence  is  green  when 
the  bulb  is  made  of  German  glass,  blue  when  it  is  made  of  lead 
glass.  Not  only  does  the  bulb  itself  phosphoresce,  but  a  piece 
of  ordinary  glass  tubing  held  outside  the  bulb  and  about  a 
foot  from  it  phosphoresces  brightly  ;  while  uranium  glass  will 
phosphoresce  at  a  distance  of  several  feet  from  the  discharge. 
Similar  effects,  but  to  a  smaller  extent,  are  produced  by  the 
ordinary  spark  between  the  poles  of  an  electrical  machine. 

The  vessel  in  which  the  discharge  takes  place  may  be 
regarded  as  the  secondary  of  an  induction-coil,  and  the  dis- 
charge in  it  shows  similar  properties  to  those  exhibited  by 
currents  in  a  metallic  secondary.  Thus  no  discharge  is  pro- 
duced unless  there  is  a  free  way  all  round  the  tube  ;  the 
discharge  is  stopped  if  the  tube  is  fused  up  at  any  point.  In 
order  that  the  discharge  may  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  molecules  of  the  gas  shall  be  able  to  form  a  closed 
chain  without  the  interposition  of  any  non-conducting  sub- 
stance ;  indeed  the  discharge  seems  to  be  hindered  by  the 
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Eresence  in  such  a  chain  of  any  second  body,  even  though  it  may 
e  a  good  conductor  of •  electricity.  Thqs,  when 
a  tube  such  as  that  in  fi^.  7  is  used,  which  has  ^-  7*  - 
a  barometer-tube  attached  to  it,  so  that  by  raising 
or  lowering  the.  vessel  into  which  the  tu^Je  dips  a 
mercury  pellet  may  be  introduced  into  the  dis- 
cbarge-circuit, the  spark-length  in  the  primary 
circuit  may  be  so  adjusted  that  a  discharge  passes 
when  there  is  a  clear  way  round  the  tube,  but 
stops  when  a  pellet  of  mercury  is  forced  up  so  as 
to  close  the  gangway.  I  noticed  a  similar  effect 
in  my  experiments  with  a  long  vacuum-tube 
described  m  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  Jan.  1891. 

I  had  another  discharge-tube  prepared,  of  which 
a  section  is  shown  in  fig.  8,  a,  in  which  a  dia- 
phragm (AB)  of  thin  copper  plate  was  placed 
across  the  tube;  the  diaphragm  happened  to  catch  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tube,  so  that  it  divided  the  latter  rather  unequally,,  and 
left  a  narrow  passage  round  its  edge.  As  much  of  the  discharge 
as  there  was  room  for  went  round  the  edge  of  the  plate;  the 


remainder  was  not  able  to  get  through  the  copper,  but  formed 
a  closed  circuit  by  itself  in  the  larger  segment  of  the  tube. 
In  another  tube,  which  is  represented  in  section  in  fig.  8,  ^, 
the  copper  diaphragm  was  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  tube 
by  sealing-wax,  so  that  there  was  no  free  way  ;  in  this  case  the 
discharge  again  refused  to  go  through  the  copper,  and  split 
up  into  two  separate  discharges,  as  in  the  figure.  When  th^ 
tube  was  divided  by  copper  diaphragms  into  six  segments,  as 
in  fig.  8, 7,  no  discharge  at  all  would  pass  through.  When  the 
primary  was  slipped  up  the  tube  above  the  diaphragm,  a 
brilliant  discharge  was  obtained.  These  four  experiments  all 
illustrate  the  difficulty  which  the  electricity  has  in  getting 
transferred  from  a  gas  to  another  conductor. 
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There  is  no  discharge  through  the  secondary,  if  it  is  of  snch; 
a  kind  that,  considering  a  closed  curve  drawn  in  it,  the  electro-^ 
motive  intensity  as  we  travel  along  the  curve  tends  to, 
polarize  the  particles  in  one  half  of  the  chain  in  one  direction, 
and  in  the  other  half  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  direction 
being  reckoned  relative  to  the  direction  we  are  travelling 
round  the  curve.  Thus,  for  example,  if  we  take  a  tube  whose 
axis  is  bent  back  on  itself,  as  in  the  figure,  the  electromotive 
intensity  will  tend  to  polarize  the  particles  in  one  part  of  the 
chain  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  those  in  the  other 
in  the  opposite  direction  ;  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  discharge 
through  a  tube  of  this  kind. 

Fig.  9. 


^  ^ 


On  the  other  hand,  the  molecules  exhibit  remarkable  powers 
of  making  closed  chains  for  themselves  when  not 
actually  prevented  by  the  action  of  the  electro-  ^g*  10,  ; 
motive  intensity.  Thus  the  discharge  will  pass 
through  a  great  length  of  tubing  in  the  secondary, 
even  if  it  is  bent  up  as  in  fig.  10,  where  the 
vertical  piece  in  the  upper  part  of  the  secondary 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  electric 
force,  and  where  the  molecules  will  receive  no 
help  in  forming  closed  chains  from  the  action  of 
the  external  electromotive  forces.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  sending  discharges  through  tubes  of 
this  kind  12  to  14  feet  in  length. 


Screening  Effects  due  to  the  Currents  in  the  Tubes. 

One  very  noticeable  feature  of  these  discharges  is  the  well- 
defined  character  of  the  ring,  if  the  pressure  is  not  too  low. 
If  a  large  bulb  is  used  for  the  secondary  with  the  primary 
just  outside  it,  when  the  sparks  pass  between*  the  jars  a 
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bright,  well-defined  ring  passes  through  the  bulb  near  to  the 
surface  of  the  glass,  the  gas  inside  this  ring  being,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged,  quite  free  from  any  discharge.  If  now  a  bulb 
whose  diameter  is  less  than  that  of  the  luminous  ring  is 
inserted  in  the  primary  in  place  of  the  larger  bulb,  a  bright 
ring  will  start  in  this,  though  at  this  distance  from  the  nri- 
mary  there  was  no  discharge  in  the  larger  bulb.  Thus  when 
the  large  bulb  was  in  the  primary,  the  discharge  through  its 
outer  portions  screened  the  interior  from  electromotive  forces 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  stop  a  discharge  which  would  other- 
wise take  place. 

The  screening  action  of  these  discharges  is  also  shown  by 
the  following  experiment.  A,  B,  C, 
fig.  11,  is  the  section  of  a  glass  vessel 
shaped  like  a  Bunsen's  calorimeter ;  in 
the  inner  portion  A,  B,  C  of  this  vessel 
an  exhausted  tube  is  placed,  while  a 
pipe  from  the  outer  vessel  leads  to  a 
mercury  pump  and  enables  us  to  alter 
the  pressure  at  will.  The  primary  coil, 
L,  M,  is  wound  round  the  outer  tube. 
When  the  air  in  the  outer  tube  is  at 


Fig.  11. 
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caused  by  the  action  of  the  primary 
passes  in  the  tube  E  inserted  in  A,  B,  G; 
out  when  the  pressure  in  the  outer  tube 
is  reduced  until  a  discharge  passes 
through  it,  the  discharge  in  the  inner 
one  stops :  the  discharge  in  the  outer 
tube  has  thus  shielded  the  inner  tube  from  the  action  of  the 
primary.  If  the  exhaustion  of  the  outer  tube  is  carried  so  far 
that  the  discharge  through  it  ceases,  that  in  the  inner  tubo 
begins  again.  It  requires  very  high  exhaustion  to  do  this,  and 
as  on  account  of  the  joints  it  is  unsafe  to  make  the  vessel  very 
hot  during  the  pumping,  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  keep  a 
vacuum  good  enough  to  show  this  effect  for  more  than  from 
half  to  mree  quarters  of  an  hour;  in  that  time  sufficient  gas 
seems  to  have  escaped  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel  to  make 
the  pressure  too  high  to  show  this  effect,  and  it  then  takes 
from  two  to  three  hours'  pumping  to  get  the  tube  back  again 
into  its  foimer  state.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  experi- 
ment is  that  for  a  small  range  of  pressure,  just  greater  than 
that  at  which  the  discharge  first  appears  in  the  outer  tube, 
there  is  no  discharge  in  either  of  the  tubes  ;  thus  the  action 
of  the  primary  is  screened  off  from  the  inner  tube,  though 
there  is  no  luminosity  visible  in  the  outer  one ;  this  shows 
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that  a  discbarge  equivalent  in  its  effects  to  a  current  can 
exist  in  the  gas  without  sufficient  luminosity  to  be  visible 
even  in  a  darkened  room.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
other  cases  in  which  the  existence  of  a  discharge  non-lumi- 
nous throughout  the  whole  of  its  course  is  rendered  evident 
in  a  similar  way. 

Another  experiment  by  which  the  screening  can  be  effec- 
tively shown  is  to  place  the  primary  coil  inside  a  bell-jar 
whicn  is  connected  with  a  mercury  pump,  the  electrical  con- 
nexions with  the  primary  being  led  through  mercury  joints. 
An  exhausted  bulb  is  placed  inside  the  primary,  the  bulb 
being  considerably  smaller  than  the  primary,  so  that  there  is 
an  air-space  between  the  two.  Before  the  bell-jar  is  ex- 
hausted the  discharge  passes  through  the  bulb,  but  when  the 
bell-jar  is  exhausted  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  discharge 
passing  through  the  gas  outside  the  bulb  the  discharge  in  the 
bulb  ceases,  and  the  only  discharge  is  that  outside.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  exhaust  the  bulb  sufficiently  well  to  get 
the  discharge  outside  the  bell-jar  to  cease,  and  that  in  the 
bulb  to  appear  again,  as  in  the  preceding  experiment.  In 
this  experiment,  as  in  the  preceding  one,  there  was  a  range 
of  pressure  when  neither  the  bulb  nor  the  bell-jar  was  lumi- 
nous, showing  again  the  existence  of  currents  in  the  gas  which 
are  not  accompanied  by  any  appreciable  luminosity. 

A  curious  bending-in  of  the  discharge  which  takes  place 
in  a  square  tube  provided  with  a  bulb  can,  I  think,  be  ex- 
plained by  the  principle  of  shielding.  The  discharge  in  the 
bulb  does  not,  unless  very  long  sparks  are  used,  take  as  its 
course  through  the  bulb  the  prolongation  of  the  direction  of 
the  tube,  but  is  bent-in  towards  the  primary.  In  fig.  12 
the  dotted  line  represents  the  course  the  dis- 
charge would  have  taken  if  there  had  been  no  Fig.  12. 
bulb,  the  continuous  line  the  course  actually 
taken.  This  bending-in  can  be  explained  by 
supposing  the  currents  started  near  the  pri- 
mary to  shield  off  from  the  outlying  space  the 
action  of  the  primary,  and  thus  make  the  electro- 
motive intensity  along  the  axis  of  the  tube 
smaller  than  it  would  have  been  if  no  discharge 
had  been  possible  between  the  axis  and  the 
primary  circuit. 

Before  describing  some  further  experiments  on  this  shield- 
ing effect,  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  the  means  by  which  it 
is  brought  about.  Let  us  suppose  we  have  a  vertical  plate 
made  of  conducting  material,  and  to  the  right  of  the  plate  a 
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region  A  which  it  shields.  This  region  has  to  he  shielded 
from  tubes  of  electrostatic  induction  coming  from  the  left, 
which  have  to  pass  through  the  shield  before  reaching  A,  and 
from  tubes  coming  from  the  right  which  have  to  pass  through 
A  before  reaching  the  field.  The  action  of  the  shield  in  the 
first  case  is  very  simple,  for  when  a  tube  gets  inside  a  con- 
ductor it  at  once  attempts  to  contract  to  molecular  dimen- 
sions, and  after  a  time  proportional  to  the  specific  resistance 
of  the  conductor  it  succeeds  in  doing  so.  Thus  if  the  shield 
is  made  of  a  good  conductor  the  tubes  of  electrostatic  induc- 
tion will  be  transformed  into  molecular  tubes  before  they 
have  time  to  get  through ;  so  that  the  shield  will  protect  A 
from  all  tubes  which  have  to  go  through  it.  The  wav  the 
shield  destroys  or  rather  neutralizes  the  oflFect  of  the  tubes 
coming  from  the  right  is  somewhat  dificrent :  when  a  positive 
tube  reaches  the  shield  a  negative  one  emerges  from  it,  tra- 
velling at  right  angles  to  itself  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  incident  tube ;  thus  when  the  first  few  tubes  reach  the 
shield  from  the  right  they  will  produce  a  supply  of  negative 
ones,  and  the  presence  of  these  negative  tubes  at  A  concur- 
rently with  the  positive  ones  which  continue  to  arrive  there 
will  weaken  the  field  to  a  greater  and  greater  extent  fts  A 
approaches  the  shield.  At  the  surface  of  the  shield  itself  the 
neutralization  will  be  complete.  A  dielectric  whose  specific 
inductive  capacity  is  greater  than  usual  will  behave  in  a 
similar  way  to  a  metal  plate,  but  to  a  smaller  extent.  It  will 
emit  tubes  of  the  opposite  sign,  but  not  so  numerous  as  those 
incident  upon  it.  Thus  a  metal  plate,  or  even  one  made  of  a 
dielectric  of  considerable  specific  inductive  capacity,  will 
reduce  very  considerably  the  tiingential  electromotive  force 
on  either  side  of  it. 

1  have  made  several  experiments  in  which  this  efiect  was 
very  strikingly  shown.  In  one  of  these,  two  square  discharge- 
tubes  of  equal  cross  section  placed  near  and  parallel  to  each 
other  were  connected  by  a  cross  tube,  so  that  the  pressure 
was  the  same  in  both  tubes ;  a  fine  Tvire  passed  round  the  in- 
side of  one  of  the  tubes,  its  ends  being  connected  together  so 
that  it  formed  a  closed  circuit,  the  other  tube  contained 
nothing  but  air  at  a  low  pressure.  When  this  double  tube 
was  placed  outside  the  primary  the  discharge  went,  at  the 
passage  of  each  spark,  through  the  tube  without  a  wire,  while 
the  tube  containing  the  wire  remained  quite  dark.  A  similar 
experiment  was  tried  by  taking  a  cylindrical  tube  and  sus- 
pending in  it  a  metal  ring  coaxial  with  the  tube ;  in  this  case 
it  was  easy  to  adjust  the  spark-length  so  that  no  discharge 
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passed  through  the  tube  when  the  primary  was  placed  round 
it  at  the  level  of  the  ring,  while  a  discharge  passed  as  soon 
as  the  primary  was  moved  above  or  below  the  ring. 

Another  very  convenient  tabe  for  showing  this  effect  is 
the  one  with  the  hollow  down  the  middle,  fig.  11;  when 
this  is  pumped  so  that  discharges  can  pass  through  the  outer 
tube  the  spark-length  can  be  adjusted  so  that  the  discharge 
stops  immediately  when  a  metal  tube,  a  test-tube  containing 
a  strong  solution  of  an  electrolyte,  or  a  tube  containing  air 
at  a  pressure  at  which  it  is  electrically  very  weak,  is  placed 
in  the  central  opening.  The  discharge  is  renewed  again  as 
soon  as  the  tubes  are  removed.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
large  tube  was  in  a  peculiarly  sensitive  state,  I  was  able  to 
see  distinctly  the  diminution  produced  by  a  dielectric  in  the 
electromotive  intensity  parallel  to  its  surface.  The  discharge 
stopped  as  soon  as  a  stick  of  sulphur  or  a  glass  rod  sufficiently 
large  almost  to  fill  the  opening  was  inserted,  and  was  re- 
newed again  as  soon  as  these  were  withdrawn.  It  requires, 
however,  the  large  tube  to  be  in  an  extremely  sensitive  state 
for  the  effect  produced  by  a  dielectric  to  be  apparent,  and  I 
-have  only  on  one  occasion  succeeded  in  getting  the  tube  into 
this  condition.  The  effect  on  that  occasion,  however,  was  so 
definite  and  regular  that  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  screening  effect  due  to  the  dielectric. 

When  the  tube  is  of  average  sensitiveness  dielectrics  do  not 
produce  any  appreciable  effect,  nor  can  the  influence  of  even 
comparatively  so  good  a  conductor  as  distilled  water  be  de- 
tected, and  it  is  not  until  after  the  addition  of  a  considerable 
quantity,  10  to  20  per  cent.,  of  sulphuric  acid  or  ammonium 
chloride,  that  the  insertion  or  withdrawal  of  the  tube  stops  or 
starts  the  discharge. 

A  tube  containing  air  at  a  low  pressure  is  very  efficacious 
in  stopping  the  discharge,  and  the  result  of  the  comparison 
of  the  relative  effects  of  an  exhausted  tube  and  a  tube  of  the 
same  size  and  shape  containing  a  solution  of  an  electrolyte 
are  very  remarkable.  I  found  that  an  exhausted  tube  which 
contained  air  at  a  very  low  pressure  (less  than  ^  of  a  milli- 
metre) produced  as  much  effect  on  the  discharge  in  the  outer 
tube  as  a  tube  containing  at  least  50,000  times  as  many 
molecules  of  ammonium  chloride.  This  would  be  expressed 
in  the  language  of  electrolysis  by  saying  that  under  the 
electromotive  intensity  to  which  it  was  exposed  in  this  ex- 
periment the  molecular  conductivity  of  the  gas  is  50,U00 
times  that  of  the  electrolyte.  The  proportion  between  the 
number  of  air  molecules  and  the  number  of  molecules  of  an 
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electrolyte,  which  produces  an  equal  effect  in  stopping  the 
discharge,  depends  upon  the  length  of  spark  in  the  primary 
current,  and  so  upon  the  electromotive  force  acting  upon  the 
air.  The  longer  the  spark  the  greater  is  the  molecular  con- 
ductivity of  the  air  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  electrolyte. 
This  indicates  that  the  conduction  through  the  air  does  not 
follow  Ohm's  law.  This  is  what  we  should  expect,  as  under 
large  electromotive  forces  more  molecules  are  split  up  and 
take  part  in  the  conduction  of  the  electricity.  This  great 
conductivity  of  rarefied  gases  in  those  cases  where  the  elec- 
tricity has  not  to  pass  from  metal  Ac.  into  the  gas  are  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  infinitesimal ly  small  values  for  tho 
same  property  which  are  deduced  from  experiments  on  tubes 
with  electrodes. 

I  Avas  first  led  to  suspect  this  high  conductivity  for  rarefied 
gases  by  observingi^he  appearance  presented  by  the  ring-dis- 
charge in  bulbs ;  the  ring,  unless  the  pressure  is  exceedingly 
low,  ceases  at  a  distance  of  little  more  than  1  centim.  from 
the  surface  of  the  bulb,  this  thickness  of  conducting  gas  being 
sufficient  to  screen  oft'  the  electromotive  intensity  from  the 
interior.  From  experiments  which  I  had  made  on  the  screen- 
ing effect  of  electrolytes  (Proc.  Roy.  Poc.  xlv.  p.  269),  I  knew 
that  it  would  require  a  very  strong  solution  of  an  electrolyte 
to  produce  screening  comparable  with  this.  To  compare  the 
screening  effects  more  directly  than  by  the  method  just 
described  1  tried  the  following  experiment.  The  discharge- 
tube,  fig.  11,  was  pumped  until  the  discharge  passed  through 
it  very  freely;  an  exhausted  tube  was  then  pushed  down  the 
central  opening,  it  remained  quite  free  from  any  visible  dis- 
charge; the  primary  was  now  wound  round  a  cylinder  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  discharge-tube  of  fig.  11,  and  this 
cylinder  was  filled  with  distilled  water.  When  the  tube,  which 
had  previously  remained  dark  when  placed  in  the  exhausted 
discharge-tube,  was  immersed  in  the  water,  a  brilliant  discharge 
took  place  in  it ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  add  about  25  per 
cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  water  before  the  shielding  effect 
of  the  mixture  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  tube  dark.  This 
experiment  shows  perhaps  even  more  directly  than  the  other 
the  great  conductivity  of  a  rarefied  gas  under  large  electro- 
motive forces  when  nothing  but  the  gas  is  in  the  way  of  the 
passage  of  the  current. 

An  experiment  made  in  this  connexion  illustrates  the  re- 
mark made  before  as  to  the  large  effects  produced  by  dis* 
charges  through  the  gas  which  are  not  accompanied  by 
luminosity.     A  bulb  A  was  fused  into  a  tube  B  which  was 
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surronnded  by  the  primary  coil  C,  D.  B  was  exhausted  and 
then  sealed  off,  while  A  was  left  connected  to  the  pump. 
When  A  was  at  atmospheric  pressure  a  bright  discharge  took 
place  in  B  outside  A;  on  pumping  A  a  stage  was  reached  in 
which  no  discharge  could  be  seen  in  either  A  or  B.  On 
letting  air  into  A  the  discharge  appeared  again  in  B;  on 
pumpmg  A  still  further  a  discharge  appeared  in  A,  but  not 
in  B.     The  appearance  presented  by  the  discharge  round  the 

Fig.  13. 


bulb  A  ^filled  in  this  case  with  air  at  high  pressure)  is  very 
remarkaole.  At  the  highest  pressure  at  which  the  discharge 
passed  it  took  the  form  of  a  thin  ring  round  the  middle  of  A; 
as  the  pressure  got  lower  and  lower  the  discharge  broadened 
out,  and  at  very  low  pressures  formed  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  course  two  separate  rings  which  ran  together  in  the  space 
between  one  side  of  the  sphere  and  the  tube. 

On  the  Effect  produced  hy  Conductors  near  the 
Discharge-tube, 

The  intensity  of  the  discharge  is  very  much  affected  by 
the  presenc^e  of  conductors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dis- 
charge-tube, especially  conductors  which  have  large  capacity 
or  which  are  connected  to  earth.  Let  us  take,  for  ex- 
ample, a  very  simple  case,  that  of  a  bulb  surrounded  by  a 
primary  which  is  connected  to  earth ;  in  this  case  the  ap- 
proach of  the  hand,  or  any  conductor  connected  to  earth,  will 
make  the  discharge  brighter  and  at  the  same  time  less  well- 
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defined  at,  the  edges  ;  touching  the  tube,  though  this  is 
already  connected  to  earth,  produces  a  very  marked  effect  in 
increasing  the  facility  of  tne  discharge.  We  can,  I  think, 
understand  the  reason  of  this  if  we  consider  the  behaviour  of 
the  tubes  of  electrostatic  induction.  When  the  spark  passes, 
these  tubes  (see  p.  327)  rush  out  from  the  jars  and  make  for 
the  primary ;  in  their  journey  to  the  primary  they  pass  through 
the  bulb  and  produce  the  discharge.  Let  us  suppose  now 
that  there  is  a  targe  conductor  situated  somewhere  near  the 
bulb ;  the  tubes,  as  before,  rush  from  the  jar  to  the  primary, 
but  in  doing  so  some  of  them  strike  against  the  conductor; 
the  tubes  which  do  so  lose  the  portion  inside  the  conductor, 
acquire  two  ends  each  on  the  surface  of  the  conductor,  and 
swing  round  until  they  are  at  right  angles  to  its  surface  ; 
they  remain  momentarily  anchored,  as  it  were,  to  the  con- 
ductor, and  if  the  conductor  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
bulb,  they  will  in  general  help  to  increase  the  maximum 
density  of  the  tubes  passing  through  the  bulb.  Though  these 
tubes  may  not  approximate  to  closed  curves,  and  so  directly 
produce  a  ring-discharge,  they  may  readily  facilitate  this  dis- 
charge indirectly  ;  for  even  those  tubes  which  go  radially 
through  the  bulb  may  produce  a  glow-discharge  from  the 
glass  into  the  bulb,  and  may  thus  furnish  a  supply  of  dis- 
sociated molecules  through  which  the  ordinary  ring-discharge 
can  pass  with  much  greater  readiness.  For  nothing  is  more 
striking  than  the  enormous  difference  produced  in  the  electric 
strength  of  these  rarefied  gases  bj-  the  passage  of  a  spark. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  the  discharge  to  pass  at  first, 
but  when  once  a  spark  has  passed  through  the  gas,  a  spark- 
length  one  quarter  the  length  of  that  necessary  to  originate 
the  discharge  will  be  found  sufficient  to  maintain  it. 

It  is  sometimes  convenient,  in  cases  where  difficulty  is  found 
in  starting  the  discharge,  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  property 
by  connecting  the  mercury  of  the  pump  to  which  the  tube  is 
attached  with  one  terminal  of  an  induction-coil,  the  other 
terminal  of  which  is  put  to  earth.  When  the  induction-coil 
is  in  action,  a  glow-discharge  fills  the  pump  and  tube,  and 
while  this  glow  exists  the  electrodcJess  discnarge  can  easily 
be  started  ;  once  having  been  started,  it  will  continue  after 
the  induction-coil  is  stopped.  An  experiment  of  this  kind, 
which  I  had  occasion  to  make,  gave  very  clear  evidence  of 
the  way  in  which  dissociated  molecules  are  projected  in  all 
directions  from  the  negative  electrode  in  an  ordinary  discharge- 
tube,  but  not  from  the  positive.  The  discharge-tube  was 
fusod  on  to  the  pump,  and  at  an  elbow  two  terminals,  e  and 
dj  fig.  14,  were  fused  into  the  glass ;  these  terminals  were 
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connected  with  an  indaction-coil|  and  the  pressure  in  the 
tube   was   such    that  the   elec- 
trodeless  discharge    would    not  Fig- 14. 

start  of  itself.  When  the  coil 
was  turned  on  so  that  c  was  the 
negative  electrode,  the  elec- 
trodeless  discharge  in  the  tube 
at  once  took  place,  but  no  effect 
at  all  was  produced  when  c  was 
positive  and  d  negative.  We 
may  thus  regard  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  a  con- 
ductor as  due  to  the  conductor  /^ 
catching  the  tubes  of  electrostatic 
induction,  and  concentrating 
them  on  the  discharge-tubes. 
These  tubes  in  many  cases 
acting  indirectly  by  producing 
a   glow-discharge   through   the 

tube,  which,  by  diminishing  the  i  i 

electric    strength    of  the    gas,  V_X 

makes  discharges  of  any  otner 

kind  very  much  easier.  Though  the  presence  of  a  conductor 
near  the  discharge-tube  will,  in  general,  concentrate  the  tubes 
of  electrostatic  induction  on  the  discharge-tube  more  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  yet  this  does  not  always  happen. 
When  in  some  positions  the  conductor  may  hold  back  for  a 
time  from  the  discharge-tube  tubes  of  electrostatic  induction 
which  would  otherwise  pass  through  it,  and  thus  diminish  the 
maximum  density  of  the  tubes  of  electrostatic  induction  in 
the  discharge-tube,  and  hence  tend  to  stop  the  discharge.  I 
have  frequently  met  with  cases  where  the  presence  of  a  con- 
ductor diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  discharge.  One  of  the 
most  striking  of  these  is  when  the  two  jars  are  insulated,  and 
a  square  discharge-tube  used.  The  spark  was  adjust^  so 
that  the  discharge  just,  but  only  just,  went  round  the  tube. 
A  sphere  connected  to  earth  was  then  moved  round  the  dis- 
charge-tube; in  some  positions  it  increased  the  brilliancy  of 
the  discharge,  and  the  tube  became  quite  bright,  while  in 
other  positions  it  stopped  the  discharge  altogether. 

The  observation  of  the  behaviour  of  the  discharges  through 
these  tubes  is  a  very  convenient  method  of  studving  the  eflFect 
of  conductors  in  deflecting  the  flow  of  the  tubes  of  electro- 
static induction  which  fall  upon  them;  for  the  appearance  of 
the  discharge  is  affected  not  merely  by  the  average,  but  also 
by  the  maximum  value  of  the  electromotive  intensity  which 
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produces  it.  Thus  a  high  maximum  value,  lasting  only  for 
a  short  time,  might  produce  a  discharge,  while  a  more 
equable  distribution  of  electromotive  intensity  having  the 
same  average  value  might  leave  the  tube  quite  dark. 

I  have  employed  these  discharges  to  study  the  behaviour  of 
bodies  under  the  action  of  very  rapid  electrical  oscillations 
in  the  following  way.  In  the  primary  circuit  connecting 
the  outside  coatings  of  the  jar,  two  loops  A  and  B  (fig.  15) 
were  made,  in  one  of  which.  A,  an 
exhausted  bulb  was  placed,  the  spark-  ^fif-  ^^' 

length  and  the  pressure  of  the  gas  on 
it  being  adjusted  until  the  discharge 
was  sensitive,  i.  e.  until  a  small  alter- 
ation in  the  electromotive  intensity 
acting  on  the  bulb  produced  a  con- 
siderable effect  upon  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  discharge.  The 
substance  whose  behaviour  under 
rapid  electrical  vibrations  was  to  be 

examined  was  placed  in  the  loop  B.  The  results  got  at  first 
were  very  perplexing,  and  at  first  sight  contradictory,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  I  could  see  their  explanation.  The 
following  are  some  of  these  results.  When  a  highly  exhausted 
bulb  was  placed  in  B  a  brilliant  discharge  passed  through  it, 
while  the  discharge  in  A  stopped.  A  bulb  of  the  same  size, 
filled  with  a  dilute  solution  of  electrolyte,  produced  no  appre- 
ciable effect;  when  filled  with  a  strong  solution  it  dimmed  the 
discharge  in  A,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  exhausted 
bulb.  A  piece  of  brass  rod  or  tube  increased  the  brightness  of 
the  discharge  in  A  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  similar  piece  of  iron 
rod  or  tube  stopped  the  discharge  in  A  at  once.  The  most 
decided  effect,  however,  was  produced  by  a  small  crucible 
made  of  plumbago  and  clav  :  this  when  put  in  the  loop  B 
stopped  the  discharge  in  A  completely.  I  found,  however, 
that  by  considering  the  work  spent  on  the  substance  placed 
in  B,  the  preceding  results  could  be  explained.  Wnen  a 
large  amount  of  work  is  spent  in  B,  the  discharge  in  A  will 
be  dimmed,  while  no  appreciable  effect  will  be  produced  on  A 
when  the  work  spent  in  B  is  small.  Now  let  us  consider  the 
work  done  in  a  secondary  circuit  whose  resistance  is  R,  whose 
coefficient  of  self-induction  is  L,  and  which  has  a  coefficient 
of  mutual  induction  M  with  the  primary  circuit.  If  the 
frequency  of  the  current  circulating  in  the  primary  is  p,  we 
can  easily  prove  that  the  rate  of  absorption  of  work  by  the 
secondary  is  proportional  to 
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Thus  the  work  given  to  the  secondary  vanishes  when  R=0 
and  when  R= infinity,  and  has  a  maximum  value  when 
R=Lp.  Thus  the  condition  that  the  secondary  should 
absorb  a  considerable  amount  of  work  is  that  the  resistance 
should  not  differ  much  from  a  value  depending  on  the  shape 
of  the  circuit  and  the  frequency  of  the  current  in  the  primary. 
No  appreciable  amount  of  work  is  consumed  when  the  resis^ 
.  tsmce  is  very  much  greater  or  very  much  less  than  this  value. 
I  tested  this  result  by  placing  inside  B  a  coil  of  copper  wire. 
When  the  ends  were  free,  so  that  no  current  could  pass  through 
it,  it  produced  no  effect  upon  the  bulb  in  A  ;  when  the  ends 
were  joined  so  that  there  was  onlv  a  very  small  resistance  in 
the  circuit,  the  effect  was,  if  anything,  to  increase  the  bright- 
ness of  the  discharge  in  A.  When,  however,  the  ends  were 
connected  through  a  carbon  resistance  which  could  be 
adjusted  at  will,  the  discharge  in  A  became  very  distinctly 
duller  when  there  was  a  very  considerable  resistance  in  the 
circuit.  This  experiment  confirms  the  conclusion  that  to 
absorb  energy  the  resistance  must  lie  within  certain  limits, 
and  be  neither  too  large  nor  too  small. 

We  can  now  see  the  cause  of  the  differences  observed  when 
the  substances  mentioned  above  were  put  into  B.  The  brass 
rod  and  tube  did  not  dim  the  discharge  in  A,  because  their 
resistance  was  too  low ;  the  weak  solution  of  electrolyte, 
because  the  resistance  was  too  great;  while  the  resistances 
of  the  crucible  and  the  strong  solution  of  electrolyte  which 
obliterated  the  discharge  from  A  were  near  the  value  for 
which  the  absorption  of  energy  by  the  svstem  waa  a  maximum. 

The  case  of  iron  is  very  interesting  because  it  shows  that 
even  under  these  very  rapidly  alternating  forces,  iron  still 
retains  its  magnetic  properties.  A  striking  illustration  of 
the  difference  between  iron  and  other  metals  is  shown  when 
we  take  an  iron  rod  and  place  it  in  B,  the  discharge  in  A 
immediately  stops;  if  we  now  slip  a  brass  tube  over  the  iron  rod 
the  discharge  in  A  is  at  once  restored.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  use  a  brass  rod  and  an  iron  tube,  when  the  rod  is  put  in 
B  without  the  tube  the  discharse  in  A  is  bright;  if  we  slip 
the  iron  tube  over  the  rod,  the  discharge  stops. 

To  compare  the  amount  of  heat  produced  in  the  brass  and 
iron  secondaries,  let  us  take  the  case  of  an  infinite  cylinder 
exposed  to  an  external  magnetic  force  parallel  to  the  axis 
equal  to  B^^. 

If  U  is  the  magnetic  force  inside  the  cylinder  at  a  distance 
r  from  the  axis,  H  satisfies  the  differential  equation 

cir*       r  dr         a    dt^ 
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or,  since  H  varies  as  e'*^, 

where  rfi^4:'n'fiip fa" ;  fi  being  the  magnetic  permeability  of 
the  cylinder,  and  a  its  specific  resistance.  The  solution  of 
this  equation  is 

H=AJo(tnr)€^J^, 

where  J©  denotes  Bessel's  ftmction  of  zero  order-  Since  the 
magnetic  force  outside  the  cylinder  is  not  affected  by  the 
currents  we  must  have,  if  a  is  the  radius  of  the  cylinder, 

AJo(t7ia)  =  Ho. 
Titus 

Jo(tna) 

The  currents  induced  in  the  cylinder  are  tangential,  and  if  q 
is  the  intensity  of  the  current  at  a  distance  r  from  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder, 

rfH 

"Jo(ina) 

We  shall  consider  two  special  cases :  first,  where  the  resist- 
ance is  so  great  that  na  is  a  small  quantity  ;  this  includes 
the  case  of  the  plumbago  crucible  and  the  tube  filled  with 
the  electrolyte. 

In  this  case  we  have  approximately 

Jo(^na)  =  1, 

Thus 

4frqsz^  ^n*r  c****        //# 

Taking  the  real  part  of  this  expression  we  find 

q- ^^or  sin  pt. 
The  rate  of  heat-production  per  unit  length  of  the  cylinder  is 

a 

<Tq*2frr  dry 


r 
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the  average  valae  of  which  is 

As  this  is  proportional  to  the  conductivity,  the  best  condactors 
will  absorb  the  most  energy. 

The  other  case  which  we  shall  consider  is  that  in  which  na 
is  very  large.     This  applies  to  the  metal  tubes  and  rods. 

In  this  case, 

JJ^inr)  =  —J  approximately. 

V  27rur 

Thus 

47ry=— n€— («-'")|  -  I  €*i^, 

Then  taking  the  real  part  of  the  expression  for  y, 

47ry=—  )      r  («cos/>^— )88in/><). 
The  rate  of  heat-production  is  again 

aifiirrdr ; 

0 

the  mean  value  of  which  is 


r 


«V2^ 


s/pji^, 


and  is  thus  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  fia.  Hence  for 
iron  and  copper  cylinders  of  the  same  dimensions  it  would  be 
about  70  times  as  large  in  the  iron  as  in  the  copper,  assuming 
that  the  iron  retains  its  magnetic  properties  under  these  very 
rapidly  alternating  forces.  The  result  explains  the  effect  of 
the  iron  in  stopping  the  discharge.  As  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  magnetic  properties  of  iron  under  such  rapidly  alternating 
forces  have  been  observed,  I  was  anxious  to  make  quite  sure 
that  the  difference  between  iron  and  brass  was  not  due  solely 
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to  the  differences  between  their  specific  resistances.  The 
first  experiment  I  tried  with  this  object  was  to  cover  the  iron 
rod  with  thin  sheet  platinum,  such  as  is  used  for  Grove  cells. 
As  the  resistance  of  platinum  is  not  very  different  from  that 
of  iron,  if  the  effect  depended  merely  upon  the  resistance, 
slipping  a  thin  tube  of  platinum  over  the  iron  ought  to  make 
very  little  difference.  I  found,  however,  that  when  the 
platinum  was  placed  over  the  iron,  all  the  peculiar  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  latter  were  absent,  thus  showing  that  the  effect 
is  not  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  iron.  It  then  occurred  to  me 
that  I  might  test  the  same  thing  in  another  way  by  magnetizing 
the  iron  to  saturation,  for  in  this  state  fi  is  nearly  unity  ;  thus 
if  the  result  depended  mainly  on  the  magnetic  properties  of 
the  iron  it  ought  to  diminish  when  the  latter  is  strongly 
magnetized.  I  accordingly  tried  an  experiment  in  which 
the  iron  in  the  coil  B  was  placed  between  the  poles  of 
a  powerful  electromagnet.  When  the  magnet  was  "  off"  the 
iron  almost  stopped  the  discharge  in  A;  when  it  was  "  on"  the 
discharge  became  brighter,  not  indeed  so  bright  as  if  the  iron 
were  away  altogether,  but  still  unmistakably  brighter  than 
when  it  was  unma^etized.  This  experiment,  I  think,  proves 
that  iron  retains  its  magnetic  properties  when  exposed  to 
these  rapidly  alternating  forces. 

Anotner  result  worthy  of  remark  is  that  though  a  brass 
rod  or  tube  inserted  in  B  does  not  stop  the  discharge  in  A, 
yet  if  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  of  the  same  dimensions  is  coated 
with  Dutch  metal,  or  if  it  has  a  thin  film  of  silver  deposited 
upon  it,  it  will  stop  the  discharge  very  decidedly.  We  are 
thus  led  to  the  somewhat  unexpected  result  that  a  thin  layer 
of  metal  when  exposed  to  these  very  rapid  electrical  vibra- 
tions may  absorb  more  heat  than  a  thick  one.  I  find,  on 
calculating  the  heating-effect  in  slabs  of  various  thicknesses, 
that  there  is  a  thickness  for  which  the  heat  absorbed  is  a 
maximum.  Instead  of  taking  the  case  of  a  cylinder,  for 
which  the  analysis  is  somewhat  long,  I  will  take  the  case 
(which  is  physically  almost  equivalent  to  it)  of  a  plain  elec- 
trical wave  incident  normally  upon  a  plane  sheet  of  metal. 

Let  the  electromotive  intensity  E  in  the  incident  wave  be 
represented  by  the  real  part  of  the  equation 

the  axis  of  a  being  at  right  angles  to  the  plate,  and  the  origin 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate.  The  electromotive  inten- 
sity El  in  the  wave  reflected  from  the  plate  may  be  represented 
by  the  equation 
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In    the    metal    the     electromotive    intensity   satisfies     the 
equation 

da?  "^     a     dt^ 

so  that  the  electromotive  intensity  E^  inside  the  phite  may 
be  represented  by  the  equation 

where 

7ii={27r/Ap/<r}l. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  plate  the  electromotive  intensity  E3  is 
given  by 

E3  =  C€*CP<+«^>. 

To  determine  the  coefficients  6,  c,  A,  B,  we  have  the  con- 
ditions that  at  the  surface  of  the  plate^  i.e.  when  j;  =  0;  and 
when  x=—h,h  being  the  thickness  of  the  plate  : — 

(1)  The  electromotive  intensity  is  continuous  ; 

(2)  The  magnetic  force  parallel  to  the  plate  is  continuous. 

1  rJW 

This  implies  that  -  -y-  is  continuous. 

From  (l)«we  get 

1  +  6=A  +  B, 

while  from  (2), 

a(l-6)  =  (l  +  0^\A-B), 

ac€'^=  -  (1  +  ^)  ^  ( A6*(i+0*  -  B€-«»<i+'>*). 

We  can  simplify  these  equations  if  we  remember  that  for 
electrical  vibrations  as  rapid  as  those  we  are  now  considering 
m/afi  is  exceedingly  large.     Introducing  this  condition  we  find 

Thus  in  the  metal  plate  the  electromotive  intensity  is  given 
by  the  equation 
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Let 

2ef/t  1 


W(l  +  l)   €»(l+0*-«£-«(l+O*  ' 


:a  +  l/3. 


Then,  taking  only  the  real  part  of  the  expression  for  Ej,  we 
have 

£3= €«'*+*>{«  cos  (/>i  +  wi(A-har))— /3  8in(/)«  +  »w(A  +  ;r))}, 

+  €-••<*+'>{«  cos  (p^—m{A  +  ar) ) —/3  sin (/>^  +  m(A  +  or))} . 

The  rate  of  production  of  heat  per  unit  volume  of  the  plate 
is  Es^/c;  the  mean  value  of  this  at  a  point  whose  coordinate 
is  iV  is 

^(«'  +  /3^){€**^*"''^  +  e~3«.(*+*)  +  2 cos  m(A  +ar)}. 

To  get  the  rate  of  heat-production  per  unit  area  of  the 

f)late,  we  must  integrate  this  with  respect  to  x  between  the 
imits  a=iO,  d?=— A.     Performing  this  integration  we  find 
that  the  rate  of  production  of  heat  per  unit  area  of  the  plate  is 

7^(a'  +  /3'){€»"^-€-2«*+  2  sin  2wAK 

Substituting  for  a'  +  /3'  its  value  this  becomes 

2qV«  (€^-€"^'^-f  2  sin  2mA) 
4<rm'*    (€*^-f  6-*'^— 2cos2wA)  ' 

To  compare  this  with  the  expression  we  found  for  the  solid 
cylinder,  we  notice  that  if  Hq  c^p*  is  the  magnetic  force  in  the 
incident  wave  at  the  surface  of  the  plate. 

So  that  the  rate  of  heat-production  per  unit  area  may  be 
written 

1  HqW  (6ai>a_g-2»ia^  2  sin  2mh) 

2  am"     (e^*  +  e-2«*— 2  cos  2wiA) ' 

_  Hq'    (fi(rp\i  C  (famA.-.c-ana^  2  sin  2wiA)  ^ 
*"  «  ^2  1  7r'  J     L  (c2»^*  +  €-2«*-2  cos  2mA)  J  ' 

The  part  of  this  expression  involving  A  is  equal  to  unity 
when  mh  is  very  great,  that  is  for  a  thick  plate ;  it  is,  however, 
greater  than  unity  for  some  values,  the  smaller  values  of  A 
for  which  it  is  a  maximum  satisfying  the  equation 

sin2mA(€*»*-.€-^*)=0. 
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When  h  vanishes  the  rate  of  heat-production,  as  given  by  the 
preceding  expression,  is  infinite.  We  have,  however,  in  this 
expression  used  approximate  values  for  A  and  B.  If  we  use 
their  accurate  values  we  find  that  the  rate  of  heat-production 
vanishes  when  A=0,  but  rises  very  quickly  to  a  large  value 
as  A  increases. 

The  slight  increase  in  the  brightness  of  the  discharge  in  A 
-when  a  brass  rod  is  placed  in  B  is  due,  I  think,  to  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  self-induction  in  the  primary  circuit  produced 
by  this  rod,  whose  conductivity  is  so  good  that  it  absorbs 
practically  no  heat. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  case  of  bad  conductors,  where 
na  is  small ;  here  the  absorption  of  ener^  is  proportional 
to  the  conductivitrjr,  and  we  might  use  this  metnoa  to  com- 
pare the  conductivity  of  electrolytes  for  very  rapidly  alter- 
nating currents.  I  tried  a  few  experiments  of  this  kind,  and 
found,  as  I  did  in  the  experiments  described  in  the  ^  Pro- 
ceedings *  of  the  Royal  Society,  xlv.  p.  269,  that  the  ratio 
of  the  conductivities  of  two  electrolytes  was  the  same  for 
rapidly  alternating  as  for  steady  currents.  I  was  anxious, 
however,  to  see  whether  these  rapidly  alternating  currents 
could  pass  with  the  same  facility  as  steady  currents  from  an 
electrolyte  to  a  metal.  To  try  this,  two  equal  beakers  were 
filled  with  the  same  electrolyte  made  of  such  strength  that 
when  inserted*  in  B  they  put  out  the  discharge  in  A.  I  then 
placed  in  one  beaker  six  ebonite  diaphragms  arranged  so  as 
to  stop  the  eddv  currents,  and  a  similar  metallic  diaphragm 
in  the  other.  ITie  ebonite  diaphragm  made  the  beaker  in 
which  it  was  placed  cease  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  dis- 
charge in  A.  I  could  not  detect,  however,  that  the  effect  of 
the  beaker  in  which  the  metal  diaphragm  was  placed  on  the 
discharge  in  A  was  at  all  diminished  by  the  introduction  of 
the  diaphragm.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  very  rapidly 
alternating  currents  can  pass  with  facility  from  oloctroivtes 
to  metals,  and  vice  versa.  In  this  respect  electrolytes  differ 
from  gases,  the  currents   in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are 


stopped  by  a  metallic  diaphragm  in  the  same  way  as  they 
would  be  by  an  ebonite  one. 

It  may  be  useful  to  observe,  in  passing,  that  a  somewhat 
miuate  division  of  the  electrolyte  by  the  non-conducting 
diaphragm  is  necessary  to  stop  the  effect  of  the  eddy  currents; 
a  division  of  the  electrolytes  into  two  or  three  portions  seemett 
to  produce  very  little  effect. 

Another  point  which  is  brought  out  by  these  experiments 
is  the  great  conducti\dty  of  rarefied  gases  when  no  elec- 
trodes are  used  as  compared  with  that  of  electrolytes.     An 
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exhaastod  bulb  will  prodaoe  as  inucb  effect  on  the  discharge  in 
A  as  the  same  bulb  filled  with  a  solution  of  an  electrolyte 
containing  about  a  hundred  thousand  times  as  many  mole- 
cules of  electrolyte.  The  molecular  conductivity  of  rarefied 
gases  when  the  electi  emotive  intensity  is  very  great  and  when 
no  electrodes  are  used  must  be  thus  enormously  greater  than 
that  of  electrolytes. 

Bulbs  filled  with  rarefied  gas  used  in  the  way  I  have 
described  serve  as  galvanometers,  by  which  we  can  estimate 
roughly  the  relative  intensity  of  the  currents  flowing  through 
the  primary  coils  which  encircle  them.  Used  for  this  pur- 
pose, I  have  found  them  very  useful  in  some  experiments  on 
which  I  am  at  present  engaged  on  the  distribution  of  very 
rapidly  alternating  currents  among  a  network  of  conductors. 

I  have  much  pleasure,  in  conclusion,  in  thanking  my 
assistant,  Mr.  E.  Everett,  who  has  done  the  whole  of  the 
very  large  amount  of  glass-blowing  required  for  these  ex- 
periments, and  has  rendered  very  efficient  help  in  other  parts 
of  the  work.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Bartlett, 
B.A.,  for  the  assistance  he  has  given  on  several  occasions. 

Cambridge,  July  1891. 


LV.  Some  Remarks  suggested  Ity  a  popular  Article  on  the 
Jqnis  Fatuvs.  By  Ohaulbs  Tomljnson,  FJ{.S.^  F.C.S.y 
4'c.* 

A  NUMBER  of  distinguished  scientific  men  form  a  com- 
mittee of  the  British  Association  for  encouraging  the 
teaching  of  science  in  elementary  schools.  In  their  Report 
for  1889  they  say  : — '^  This  year  has  been  one  of  continued 
depression  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  science  in  elementary 
schools,  and  of  disappointment  in  regard  to  legislative  action." 
In  their  Report  for  1 890,  however,  their  object  is  said  to  be 
more  hopeful  of  attainment,  seeing  that  the  New  Code  is 
favourable  thereto,  although  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  no 
special  arrangement  has  been  made  for  the  instruction  of 
pupil-teachers  in  some  branch  of  science. 

In  our  middle-class  schools,  science  and  modem  languages 
apparently  require  to  be  more  systematically  studied  than 
they  are  at  present,  if  we  as  a  nation  would  maintain  our 
commercial  and  manufacturing  position  with  respect  to  other 
countries.  There  is  hope  that  the  various  Polytecnnic  Institu- 
tions that  are  scattered  about  will  supply  the  want.     I  have 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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been  honorary  examiner  in  Physics  to  the  Birkbeck  Institu- 
tion during  many  years,  and  can  boar  ample  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  its  scientific  teaching. 

There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  indifference  in  private 
life  as  to  whether  science  is  tanght  or  not,  or  how  it  is  taught. 
In  some  cases  this  indifference  is  based  upon  ignorance  of  the 
importance  of  such  knowledge  ;  in  other  cases  there  is  a 
decided  prejudice  against  it,  because  it  is  supposed  to  conflict 
with  certain  theological  dogmas. 

Even  when  such  prejudices  are  absent,  there  is  a  want  of 
discrimination  in  the  selection  of  text-books  for  the  young, 
and  it  is  ofben  a  mere  chance  if  a  book  written  by  a  competent 
hand  is  selected. 

I  was  led  into  these  reflections  by  a  passage  that  was 
recently  submitted  to  me  from  a  book  on  Popular  Science 
v^hich  has  passed  through  many  editions.  It  professes  to 
give  an  account  of  the  Ignis  Fatuus. 

^^  This  luminous  appearance  (which  haunts  meadows,  bogs, 
and  marshes)  arises  from  gas  of  putrefying  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  especially  from  decaying  fish.  These 
luminous  phantoms  are  so  seldom  seen  because  phosphoric 
hydrogen  is  so  very  volatile  that  it  generally  escapes  into  the 
air  in  a  thinly  diffused  state.  They  fly  from  us  when  we  run 
to  meet  it,  because  we  produce  a  current  of  air  in  front  of 
ourselves  (when  we  run  towards  the  ignis  fatutis)  which  drives 
the  light  gas  forwards.  It  runs  after  us  when  we  flee  from 
it,  because  we  produce  a  current  of  air  in  the  way  we  run, 
which  attracts  the  light  gas  in  the  same  course,  drawing  it 
after  us  as  we  run  away  from  it.  The  Welsh  ^  corpse  candles ' 
are  the  same  thing  as  the  ignis  fatuus.  Swarms  of  luminous 
insects  passing  over  a  meadow  sometimes  produce  an  appear- 
ance similar  to  the  ignis  fatuus^^ 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  this  account  was  v^rritten 
by  a  scientific  chemist ;  it  was  probably  the  work  of  one  of 
tnose  gentlemen  in  the  Reading- Boom  of  the  British  Museum 
who  disturbed  Mr.  Oarlyle  in  his  studies  : — "  The  use  they 
make  of  the  Library ,''  he  said,  "  is  to  assist  them  in  drawing 
up  articles  for  Compilation,  Dictionaries,  and  Encyclopaedias, 
and  the  stuff  called  ^  Useful  Knowledge.'  They  are  a  very 
thick-skinned  race."  * 

The  gentlemen  thus  referred  to  are  often  greatly  indebted 
to  the  Cyclopaedias  in  getting  up  books  of  Popular  Science. 
But  though  the  Cyclopaedias  themselves  have  been  greatly 

*  Evidence  before  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Constitution  and  Management  of  the  British  Museiuu,  1849. 
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improved  of  late  years,  seeing  that  they  owe  raany  of  their 
leading  articles  to  competent  writers,  yet  it  must  he  admitted 
that  the  very  considerahle  number  of  short  articles  are  en- 
trusted to  inferior  hands.  I  was  anxious  to  see  how  such  com- 
pilers might  be  led,  or  misled,  by  consulting  the  article  Ignis 
Fatuus  in  three  well-known  Cyclopsedias.  The  first  reference 
is  to  the  "English  Cyclopajdia  "  (Arts  and  Sciences  Division), 
1860,  where  there  is  a  short  article  under  Ignis  Fatuus^  a 
meteor  resembling  a  flame  which  is  vaguely  said  to  do  a 
number  of  things  and  may  be  seen  over  marshes  or  burial- 
grounds,  and  a  case  is  related  in  which  a  weak  blue  flame 
came  up  from  the  sea,  and  burnt  some  ricks  of  hay.  It  is 
also  stated  that  "such  meteors  are  most  usually  witnessed 
during  a  fall  of  rain  or  snow.''  After  referring  to  some 
other  cases  the  writer  remarks,  "  Little  confidence  ain  be 
placed  in  the  descriptions  given  of  them,  as  few  persons  have 
Ijeen  able  to  examine  them  with  due  attention  ;  and  commonly 
they  have  been  observed  under  the  influence  of  an  ill-regulated 
imagination  rather  than  a  philosphical  spirit.''  That  such 
meteors  are  due  to  phosphuretted  or  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas  is  termed  "  a  plausible  hypothesis,"  but  "  there  is  a  great 
dearth  of  satisfactory  observations  on  moving  lights  seen  in 
nature,  and  the  entire  subject  is  at  present  in  obscurity." 

The  second  example  is  from  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica^ 
ninth  edition,  1885,  where  the  subject,  oddly  enough,  is 
treated  in  a  few  lines  under  Phosphorescence,  which  is  said  to 
be  "  a  name  given  to  various  phenomena  due  to  diflerent 
causes,  but  all  consisting  in  the  emission  of  a  pale,  more  or 
less  ill-defined  light,  not  obviously  due  to  combustion."  It 
is  stated  that  Ignis  Fatuus,  as  seen  in  marshy  districts,  has 
given  rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion,  Kirby  and  Spence 
suggested  that  it  might  be  due  to  luminous  insects,  "  out  it 
is  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  phenomenon  is  caused 
by  the  slow  F?]  combustion  of  marsh-eas." 

In  Chambers's  Cyclopsedia,  "  A  Dictionary  of  Universal 
Knowledge,"  New  Edition,  vol.  vi.  1890,  we  have  much 
excellent  writing  in  the  longer  articles,  and  only  a  feeble 
grasp  of  subject  in  some  of  the  shorter  ones.  There  is  the 
same  uncertainty  in  the  treatment  of  Ignis  Fatuus*,  and  the 
same  confusion  as  in  the  earlier  writers,  arising  from  the 
application  of  the  same  term  to  meteors  of  very  diflTerent 
.origin.  The  article  begins  by  stating  that  Ignis  Fatuus  "  is 
a   luminous  appearance  of  uncertain  nature  which  is  ocea- 

*  This  article  seems  to  have  been  *  entirely  derived  from  the  article 
Irrltchter  in  the  Konversations-Lexicon, 
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sionally  seen  in  marshy  places  and  chnrchyards.  The^ 
phenomenon  has  been  frequently  described,  but  it  has  been 
observed  so  rarely  in  favourable  circumstances  by  scientific 
men,  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  explanation."  The  theory 
that  the  meteor  is  due  to  ignited  marsh-gas  is  dismissed  as 
untenable,  because  the  gas  does  not  ignite  spontaneously. 
The  more  plausible  suggestion  that  it  is  due  to  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  ignites  on  contact  with  oxygen,  is  also 
rejected,  on  the  ground  that  a  German  observer,  named  List, 
^^  passed  his  hand  through  the  luminous  appearance,  and  felt 
no  warmth  ;*'  while  another  German,  namecf  Knorr,  "  held  the 
metal-tip  of  a  walking-stick  in  the  flame  of  a  fixed  ignis 
fatuus ...  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  the  metal  was  not 
warmed." 

References  to  these  observations  are  not  given  ;  but  the 
luminous  appearances  were  probably  not  gaseous,  but  elec^ 
trical^  as  was  also  the  meteor,  which  was  seen  to  "  bound  over 
the  country  like  a  ball  of  fire  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time/' 

The  scientific  reader  cannot  fail  to  see  that  these  notices  in 
works  of  so  much  pretension,  and  of  such  recent  dates,  are 
quite  unworthy  of  their  fame.  It  is  also  curious  to  notice 
how  the  descriptions  of  earlier  writers,  with  their  ignorance 
of  gases  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  electricity,  have  stimu- 
lated the  timid  doubts  of  the  modern  compiler.  One  examploi 
from  an  old  writer,  and  in  many  respects  an  admirable  one, 
may  here  be  quoted,  namely.  Dr.  Van  Musschenbroek,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Leyden*.  In  his  Latin  treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,  vol.  ii. 
page  291,  is  the  following  paragraph  :  — 

"  §  1329.  Wandering  fires^  or  Ignes  Fatuij  are  of  a  round 
figure,  in  bigness  like  the  fiame  of  a  candle,  but  sometimes 
broader,  and  like  bundles  of  twigs  set  on  fire.  They  some* 
times  give  a  brighter  light  than  that  of  a  wax  candle,  at  other 
times  more  obscure,  and  of  a  purple  colour.  When  viewed 
near  at  hand,  they  shine  less  than  at  a  distance.  They  wander 
about  in  the  air,  not  fur  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  are 
more  frequent  in  places  that  are  unctuous,  muddy,  marshy, 
and  abounding  with  reeds.  They  haunt  burying  places, 
places  of  execution,  dunghills.  They  commonly  appear  in 
summer,  and  at  the  beginning  of  autumn.  But  in  the  country 
about  Bonania,  they  are  seen  throughout  the  whole  year  in  a 

*  This  -^70tk  \rafi  ivritten  in  Latin,  and  was  first  published  in  1726 ; 
it  was  reprinted  in  1734,  and  again  in  1762,  each  time  with  considerable 
augmentations.  It  was  trar.slated  b^  John  Colson,  M.A.,  and  F.E.S,, 
Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematicks  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
was  printed  for  J.  Nourse  at  the  Lamb,  without  Temple  Bar,  1744. 
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dark  night.  For  there  in  a  cold  winter,  and  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow,  they  are  in  greater  plenty  than  in  the 
hottest  summer.  Those  also  are  observed  in  winter,  which 
Gassendus  says  are  seen  at  Rogonj  a  town  of  Provence.  They 
appear  more  frequently  in  hot  than  in  cold  countries.  In 
Italy  near  Bononia  are  the  greatest^  and  in  greatest  plenty. 
Sometimes  they  vanish  on  a  sudden,  and  presentiv  shine  out 
in  another  place.  They  are  generally  at  the  heiglit  of  about 
six  feet  from  the  ground.  ISow  they  dilate  themselves,  and 
now  contract.  Now  they  go  on  like  waves,  and  rain  as  it 
were  sparks  of  fire,  but  tney  bum  nothing.  They  follow 
those  tnat  run  away,  and  fly  from  those  that  follow  them. 
Some  that  have  been  catched  were  observed  to  consist  of  a 
shining,  viscous,  and  gelatinous  matter,  like  the  spawn  of 
frogs,  not  hot  or  burning,  but  only  shining ;  so  that  the 
matter  seems  to  be  phosphorous,  prepared  and  raised  from 
putrefied  plants  or  carcases  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  which  is 
condensed  by  the  cold  of  the  evening,  and  then  shines.  Yet 
I  do  not  think,  that  the  matter  of  all  is  the  same,  for  without 
doubt  those  of  Bononia  difier  from  those  of  Holland.  It  is  a 
mere  fiction  that  these  fires  are  evil  spirits  or  wandering 
ghosts,  misleading  travellers  out  of  mere  spite,  to  plunge 
them  into  ditches  and  bogs  as  some  trifling  Philosophers  have 
told  us.'' 

In  the  above  passage  there  is  much  admirable  description 
of  the  Ignis  Fatuus,  hut  the  writer  cannot  reconcile  the  phe- 
nomena as  due  to  one  source,  for  he  does  not  think  that  "  the 
matter  of  all  is  the  same.''  It  is  clear  that  some  of  the 
phenomena  refer  to  gaseous  meteors,  others  to  electrical,  and 
others  again  to  phosphorescent*,  but  further  advances  in  natural 
knowledge  were  required  before  these  distinctions  could  be 
made  clear. 

The  first  step  towards  a  true  explanation  of  the  Ignis  Fatuus 
was  taken  by  Priestley,  who,  in  1767,  began  his  "  Experi- 
ments and  Ooservations  on  difl^erent  kinds  of  Air,"  and  thus 

*  lu  the  Philosopbical  Magazine  for  August  And  December  1888  I 
have  cited  a  number  of  exam^es  of  low  lying  electrical  meteors.  These 
may  be  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent,  but  they  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  ignu  faiuiu.  Whether  phosphorescent  lights  are  ever  seen 
hovering  over  graves,  forming  what  are  called  ^  coi-pse  candles,"  has  not 
been  decided^  by  scientific  evidence  unless  the  testimony  of  Reichenbach's 
sensitive  patients  be  taken  as  such.  Some  years  ago  tne  inhabitants  of  a 
small  town  in  Scotland  were  alarmed  by  a  luminous  appearance  in  the 
neighbouring  wood.  It  was  seen  during  several  evenings  after  sunset 
Most  of  the  mhabitants  were  too  timid  to  investigate  the  cau^e,  but  one 
bold  spirit  ventured  and  found  the  light  to  proceed  from  a  large  putrescent 
fish  which  some  one  had  thrown  up  mto  a  tree. 
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laid  the  foundation  of  Pneumatic  Cbemistry.  Among  his 
experiments  are  a  considerable  nnmber  on  the  inflammable 
air  produced  daring  the  decomposition  of  various  kinds  of 
vegetable,  and  in  vol.  i.,  page  209,  he  says  : — "  The  air  from 
marshes  also,  which,  with  Sig.  Volta,  I  doubt  not  comes  from 
putrefying  vegetable  substances,  I  have  also  found  to  be 
equally  permanent '/'  that  is,  not  absorbed  by  water,  as  in 
the  case  of  fixed  air. 

The  name  of  Volta  makes  me  pause  for  a  moment  to  ex* 
press  my  astonishment  that  Professor  Kamtz,  of  the  University 
of  Ualle,  in  his  celebrated  Lehrbuch  der  Meteorologie,  published 
in  1832,  in  the  section  on  Irrlic/Uer  oder  Irrtviscne  (Ignes 
fatuiy  Arnbulones,  Feux  follets)^  expresses  his  opinion,  and 
notes  it  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  no  physicist  has  specially 
examined  the  nature  of  these  lights  (vol.  ii.  p.  490),  and  yet 
he  gives  a  multitude  of  authorities  most  of  whose  observations 
are  of  very  little  value,  except  in  the  case  of  Volta,  who,  as 
he  says,  supposed  that  marsh-gas  or  carburetted  hydrogen  is 
the  cause  of  these  lights,  and  that  the  gas  is  kindled  by  means 
of  an  electric  spark  ^. 

Now  it  is  surprising  that  Kamtz,  with  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  scientific  literature,  relating  in  any  way  to 
Meteorology,  should  have  ignored  a  work  published  in  1787, 
on  Meteors,  by  the  Abb^  Bertholon,  Professor  of  Experimental 
Physics  at  Langaedoc,  and  member  of  various  scientific 
societies.  Taking  advantage  apparently  of  Priestley's  dis- 
coveries, for,  as  he  appropriately  remarks,  it  was  impossible 
to  explain  the  Ignis  latuus  before  gases  were  discovered,  he 
describes  a  capital  experiment  which  we  must  hear  him  relate 
in  his  own  language  : — 

"  II  est  bien  prouv^,  par  Texp^rience  et  Tobservation, 
que,  dans  les  marais  et  les  terrains  mar^cageux,  il  y  a  de  Fair 
inflammable ;  il  suffit,  pour  en  obtenir,  de  remuer  avec  une 
canne  la  vase  de  ces  endroits,  aussit6t  on  verra  s'en  ^chapper^ 
k  travers  de  I'eau  qui  en  couvre  plus  ou  moins  la  surface,  une 
tjuantit^  assez  considerable*  Si  dans  cet  instant  on  approche 
la  lumi^re  d'une  bougie  on  verra  aussitdt  I'air  inflammable 
fl'allumer,  et  la  flamme  s'etendre  au  loin.''  f 

The  gas  thus  formed  has  often  been  collected  in  bottles  full 
of  water  inverted  over  the  spot ;  it  was  found  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  and  others  to  contain  carbonic  acid  and  a 
small  quantity  of  nitrogen,  the  proportion  of  either  or  both  of 
which  would  of  course  influence  the  character  of  the  flame. 

*  Hifl  reference  is  to  Volta,  Opere  iii.  p.  46. 
t  Tome  Second,  p.  10. 
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Many  years- ago,  Major  Blesson,  of  Berlin,  made  a  number 
of  experiments  in  a  valley  in  the  Forest  of  Gubitz,  in  the 
Newmarck,  where  the  meteor  was  often  seen.  The  valley 
cuts  deeply  into  compact  loam,  and  is  marshy  at  its  lower 
part.  The  water  of  the  marsh  contains  iron,  and  is  covered 
with  a  shining  crust.  During  the  day,  bubbles  of  gas  were 
seen  rising  from  it,  and  at  night  bluish-purple  flames  were 
observed  playing  over  the  surface.  On  visiting  the  spot  by 
night,  the  flames  retired  as  the  Major  advanced,  the  motion 
of  the  air  driving  the  burning  gas  before  him.  On  standing 
still,  the  flames  returned,  and  he  tried  to  light  a  piece  of  paper 
at  them  ;  but  the  current  of  air  produced  by  his  breath  kept 
the  flames  at  too  great  a  distance.  On  turning  away  lis 
head,  and  screening  his  breath,  he  set  fire  to  a  strip  of  paper. 
He  also  succeeded  in  putting  out  the  flame  by  driving  it 
before  him  to  a  part  of  the  ground  where  no  gas  was  pro- 
duced ;  then,  applying  a  flame  to  the  place  whence  the  gas 
bubbles  issued,  a  kind  of  explosion  was  heard  over  eight  or 
nine  square  feet  of  the  marsh ;  a  red  light  was  seen,  which 
faded  to  a  blue  flame  about  three  feet  high,  and  this  continued 
to  burn  with  an  unsteady  motion.  As  the  morning  dawned 
the  flames  became  pale,  and  seemed  to  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  earth,  until  at  last  they  faded  from  sight.  The 
same  observer  also  made  experiments  in  other  places.  At 
Malapane,  in  Upper  Silesia,  he  passed  several  nights  in  a 
forest  where  the  meteor  was  to  be  seen.  He  succeeded  in 
extinguishing  and  inflaming  the  gas,  but  was  not  able  to  set 
fire  to  thin  strips  of  paper  or  shavings  of  wood  by  its  means. 
In  the  Komski  Forest,  in  Poland,  the  flame  appeared  of  a 
darker  hue  than  usual,  and  on  attempting  to  ignite  paper  and 
wood  they  became  covered  with  a  viscous  kind  of  moisture, 
thus  reminding  one  of  Musschenbroek's  observation  when  an 
ignis  fatuus  was  ^^  catched."  •  On  another  occasion  he  sue- 
^ceeded  in  lighting  up  the  ignis  fatuus  by  standing  at  a  distance 
and  throwing  flre^works  into  the  marshy  ground.  He  visited 
by  night  the  summit  of  the  Porta  Westphalia,  near  Minden  ; 
tne  meteor  was  not  visible,  but  on  firing  ofl^a  rocket  a  number 
of  small  red  flames  were  observed  below,  which  soon  went  out, 
but  appeared  again  on  firing  another  rocket*. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
writers  in  Cyclopaedias  and  Popular  Guides  to  Science  have 
abundant  sources  of  reliable  information   if  they  will  only 

*  I  have  mifilaid  the  reference  to  Major  Blesson's  experiments,  but  the 
account  given  above  is  from  a  book  on  Natural  Phenomena,  written  by 
me  for  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  and  published  in  a  second 
edition  in  1858. 
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take  the  trouble  to  look  in  the  right  places :  fbr  there  cannot, 
be  any  ground  for  the  doubts  cast  upon  the  subject  in  the 
articles  above  quoted  ;  seeing  that  the  ignis  fatuus  is  produced 
by  the  ignition  either  by  lightning  or  by  accidental  flame  of 
light  carburetted  hydrogen  or  marsh-gas  which  is  generated 
by  the  decay  of  vegetsiole  matter  in  boggy  places ;  and  the 
reason  why  the  phenomenon  is  now  so  seldom  seen  is  that  these 
places  have  been  drained  and  brought  under  cultivation. 

Highgate,  N.,  4tli  August,  1891 . 


LVI.  On  a  Theorem  in  Plane  Kinetic  Trigonometry  suggested 
hy  Grauss's  Tlieorem  of  Curvatura  Integra.  By  Sir  William 
Thomson*. 

1.  A  LBERT  GIRARD'S  beautiful  theorem  of  the  "  Spbe- 
-^^  rical  Excess/'  in  spherical  trigonometry  published 
about  1637,  and  used  practically  150  years  later  by  General 
Roy  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  British  Isles,  was 
splendidly  extended  by  Grauss  in  his  theoremf  of  the  "  Curvatura 
Integra.       There  must  be  a  corresponding  theorem  in  the 


"kinetic  trigonometry''  sug<y(^3ted  in  the  marginals  of 
Thomson  and  Tail's  '  Natural  Philosophy,'  §§  361  (a)  (b)  (c) 
(d),  for  the  motion  of  the  generalized  conservative  kinetic 
system  of  any  number  of  variables.     For  the  very  simple  case 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 

t  '^  Disquisitiones  Generalas  circa  Superficies  Curvas ;  auctore  Oarolo 
Frederico  Uauss ;  Sociotati  Keeue  [Goltingenei]  Oblatffi  D.vni.  Octobr, 
MDCCcxxvii."  Collected  Works,  Vol  IV.  Qottingen  1873.  Thomson 
and  Tait'fl  Natural  Philoeophy  §§  131 ....  138. 
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of  a  material  point  moving  in  a  plane  it  is  easily  worked  ont, 
as  1  have  found  in  endeavouring  to  write  a  continuation  of 
my  article  (Philosophical  Magazine,  October)  on  the  Periodic 
Motion  of  a  Finite  System,  which  I  hope  may  be  ready  to 
appear  in  the  December  number.  Here  is  the  theorem  mean- 
time. 

2.  Let  LABM,  NBCQ,   BOAS  be  three  paths  of  a 
particle  moving  freely  in  a  plane,  under  influence  of  a  force 

(  —1 — ,  — i —  )  and  projected  from  any  three  places  in  any 

direction  in  the  plane,  with  such  velocities  that  the  sum  of  the 

kinetic  and  potential  energies  has  the  same  value  (E)  in  each 

case.    The  sum  of  the  three  angles  A,  B,  C  exceeds  two  right 

angles  by  an  amount  which,  reckoned  in  radian,  is  equal  to  the 

surface-integral  of  V'  log  V(E  —  V),  throughout  the  enclosed 

d?        d} 
area  ABC;  V *  denoting  the  Laplacian  operation  -j-^  +  -j-a. 

3.  To  prove  this ;  remark  that 

where  -^  denotes  any  function  of  {x^y)  ;  ^^dady  surface- 
integration  throughout  any  area ;   \  da   line-integration  all 

round  its  boundary  ;  and  -^  rate  of  variation  of  -^  in  the 

direction  perpendicular  to  the  boundary  at  any  point.  Hence 
the  surface-integral  mentioned  in  §  2  is  equal  to 

^2(E-V)dn 

But  --1 —  is  the  normal-component  force  (N,  we  shall  call 

it);  and  2(E— V)  is  the  square  of  the  velocity  (t?*,  we  shall 
call  it).    Hence  (1)  becomes 

PV (2) 

But  N/v*  is  the  curvature  (-,  we  shall  call  it),  at  any  point  in 

any  one  of  the  three  arcs  A  B,  B  C,  C  A.  Hence,  dividing 
^ds  into  the  throe  parts  belonging  respectively  to  these  three 
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/»B      nc      nA 

arcs,  which  we  shall  denote  by  1  dsy  I  djr,  1  dsj  we  find  for 
(2),  J^      J^      Jc 

f^+r^+ri' (3) 

Ja  P      Jb   P      Jc  P 

But  I    —  is  the  change  of  direction  in  the  arc  AB,  and 

Ja  P 
similarly  for  the  two  others  :  hence  the  theorem. 


LVII.  On  the  Nature  of  Solution.    By  J.  Alfked  Wanklyn, 
W.  Johnstone,  and  W.  J.  Cooper*. 

THE  venerable  Dalton  made  the  great  discovery,  about  the 
year  1840,  that  contraction  occurs  when  salts  dissolve 
in  water*  In  some  instances  the  contraction  is  so  great  that 
the  volume  of  the  solution  of  the  salt  is  not  greater  than  that 
of  the  water  itself — ^the  contraction  being  as  large  as  the 
volume  of  the  anhydrous  salt  existing  in  the  solution.  Dalton 
experimented  upon  the  same  salt  in  its  hydrated  and  in  its 
anhydrous  condition,  and  he  also  extended  his  investigation 
to  a  great  variety  of  salts,  and  his  results  he  sums  up  as 
followst : — ^^  I  have  tried  the  carbonates,  the  sulphates,  the 
nitrates,  the  muriates  or  chlorides,  the  phosphates,  the  arse- 
niates,  the  oxalates,  the  citrates,  the  tartrates,  the  acetates, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  have  been  uniformly  successful :  only  the  vfcUer 
adds  to  the  bulk,  and  the  solid  matter  adds  to  the  weiaht.^^ 

Such  was  the  condition  in  which  Dalton  left  this  subject 
about  the  year  1840. 

Taking  up  the  investigation  where  Dalton  left  off,  we  find 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  indeed  considerable  con- 
traction when  salts  dissolve  in  water,  but  that  the  degree  of 
contraction  varies  very  widely  with  difierent  salts.  In  some 
instances  in  which  mineral  matter  dissolves  in  water,  the 
contraction  is  so  great  that  the  volume  of  the  solution  is 
actually  less  than  the  volume  of  the  water  which  forms  it. 
This  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  lime-water,  which  occupies 
less  space  than  the  water  which  it  contains.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  cases  where  the  volume  of  the  solution  of  a 
mineral  salt  is  almost  as  great  as  the  sum  of  the  volume  of  the 
salt  plus  the  volume  of  the  water  in  the  solution.  (The  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  is  a  case  in  point.)  There  are  even 
instances  where  expansion  takes  place.     This  is  exemplified 

*  Communicated  by  the  Authors. 
.    .    t  Heniy's  'Life  of  D^ton/  (Cayendish  Society),  p.  103. 
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by  some  ammoniacal  salts,  where  the  volume  of  the  solution 
"has  been  found  to  exceed  the  sum  of  the  yolumes  of  water  and 
dry  salt. 

Finally,  there  is  the  very  important  and,  we  think,  very 
^common-case  whwe  solution  takes  place  without  any  change 
of  volume  whatever.  Such  a  case  is  afforded  by  solutions  of 
cane-sugar*,  which  dissolves  in  water  in  almost  all  propor- 
tions, and  the  solutions  of  which  occupy  exactly  the  same 
volume  as  the  separate  water  and  sugar  which  enter  into 
them. 

A  characteristic  example  of  solution  is  afforded  by  sugar  and 
water  ;  and  we  hold  that  solution  is  mutual  permeation  with- 
out change  of  volume,  as  exemplified  by  sugar  and  water. 

The  changes  of  volume  so  frequently  observed,  in  the 
instance  of  mineral  salts,  are  due  to  chemical  action,  which  is 
often  a  concomitant  of  solution. 

In  order  to  trace  the  connexion  between  the  specific  gravity 
of  solutions  and  the  composition  of  solutions,  the  following 
'method  may  be  followed  with  advantage. 

We  regard  solutions  as  being  generated  by  the  entrance 
of  successive  units  of  weight  into  a  large  unit  of  volume.  The 
unit  of  weight  is  one  gramme.  The  unit  of  volume  is  100 
cubic  centim.,  or  one  litre.  The  unit  of  volume  is  taken  to 
be  constantly  filled  with  the  solvent  except  in  so  far  as  it  is 
occupied  bjr  the  thing  dissolved. 

'  i  =  the  increment-coefficient ;  that  is  to  say,  the  increment 
of  weight  occasioned  by  the  entrance  of  one  gramme  of  the 
substance  into  100  cubic  centim.,  or  one  litre  of  solution.  It 
is  found  exnerimentally  by  weighing  the  100  cubic  centim.  or 
the  litre  oi  the  solution,  and  subtracting  the  weight  of  100 
cubic  centim.  or  a  litre  of  the  pure  solvent.  If  the  solution 
."contains  more  or  less  than  one  gramme  of  the  substance  in 
the  100  cubic  centim.  or  litre  of  solution,  the  number  of 
grammes  must  be  ascertained  and  used  as  a  divisor. 

When  one  gramme  of  a  substance  is  inserted  into  100  cubic 
centim.  occupied  by  a  solvent,  one  of  three  things  must 
•happen : — 

(I)  There  may  be  absolutely  no  change  in  volume — 
neither  contraction  nor  expansion.  When  one  gramme  of 
mercury  is  dropped  into  100  cubic,  centim.  of  water  there  is 
neither  contraction  nor  expansion,  and  the  gramme  of  mer- 
cury simply  displaces  its  own  volume  of  water,  which  over- 
flows out  of  the  100  cubic  centim.  measure,  op.  gr.  being 
the  specific  gravity  of  mercury,  the  quantity  of  water  which 

*  FtVfe.  Chemical  News  (1891)  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  27,  Wanklyn  and  Cooper. 
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o^yerflows  will  be  — 7 —  :  and  the  increment  of  weighit  in  that 
^ase  would  be       ^P'  ^^* 


Such  a  value  we  represent  by  t'l. 

1 


*i=l. 


sp.  gr. 

This  is  the  case  of  sugar,  and  no  doubt  of  many  organic 
substances  which  simply  dissolve  in  water  without  chemical 
action  of  any  kind. 

(2)  There  may  be  coatraction.  This  is  exemplified  by- 
common  salt  and  water.  When  one  gramme  of  common  salt 
is  inserted  into  100  cub.  centim.  of  water,  the  displaced  water 
is  partly  condensed  and  retained  in  the  100  cub.  centim. 

t— 2i=:the  condensate  ; 

that  is  to  say,  the  weight  of  the  water  which,  instead  of 
overflowing,  is  retained  in  the  vessel  when  one  gramme  of 
salt  dissolves  so  as  to  give  100  cub.  centim.  of  the  solution. 

(3)  There  may  be  expansion.  In  such  a  case  when  one 
gramme  enters  the  100  cub.  centim.  or  the  litre  a  larger 

quantity  than  will  overflow  and 

^  "^  sp.  gr.   . 

i— ii  becomes  a  minus  quantity. 

This  is  exemplified  by  chloride  of  ammonium,  which  under- 
goes decomposition  when  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
volume  of  the  solution  of  that  salt  actually  exceeds  the  sum 
of  the  volumes  of  the  water  and  the  salt  in  their  separate 
condition. 

In  a  series  of  papers  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
^  Chemical  News,'  we  have  treated  solution  from  this  point  of 
view,  and  shown  that  the  condensate  (2— t'l),  in  the  case  of 
very  many  salts,  bears  an  atomic  relation  to  the  gmmme  of 
salt  which  occasions  it. 

Sugar  and  Water. 

The  ordinary  tables  of  the  specific  gravities  of  solutions  of 
different  strengths  are  constructed  so  us  to  mask  the  regu- 
larity of  the  relation  between  specific  gravity  and  strength. 
The  common  sugar  table,  for  instance,  gives  the  specific 
gravities  corresponding  to  the  strength  represented  in  per- 
centage by  weight.  That  mode  of  statement  hides  the  regu- 
larity ;  bujb  when  the  table  is  transformed  so  as  to  set  out 
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strength  in  terms  of  the  number  of  grammes  of  sagar  in  100 
cub.  centim.  of  solution,  then  there  are  indications  of  regu- 
larity. By  a  very  obvious  method  of  calculation  this  trans- 
formation may  be  effected.  The  ordinary  tables  when  so 
treated  exhibit  some  departure  from  regularity. 

We  have  undertaken  a  revision  of  the  table  and  our  result 
is  that  these  departures  from  regularity  are  experimental 
errors. 

Our  results  are  as  follows  : — 


Number  of  grmB. 

of  Cane-Sugar  ia 

Specific  Gravity. 

i. 

litxe  of  solution. 

^Fahr. 

[65-6 

1-341 

1000-52 

•3878 

64 

1-341 

1000-52 

-3878 

1537 

1-341 

1000-62 

•3878 

53-7 

9-878 

1003-84 

•3887 

66-0 

101580 

1040-60 

•3882 

690 

749-60 

1282-00 

•8762 

In  these  experiments  we  have  compared  the  weight  of  the 
sugar-solutions  with  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  dis- 
tilled water  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  sugar-solution, 
and  in  each  instance  have  used  a  half-litre  specific-gravity 
bottle  *,  except  in  the  last  experiment. 

The  last  measurement  was  made  with  a  100  cub.  centim. 
bottle,  and  has  not  the  same  claim  to  be  considered  highly 
accurate  as  the  other  five  measurements ;  and  we  attribute 
the  slight  difference  in  that  case  to  experimental  error,  and  to 
another  cause  which  may  be  considered  hereafter. 

The  value  of  i  for  sugar  we  find  therefore  to  be  '388,  and 
it  is  constant  over  a  very  wide  range,  viz.,  from  1  grm.  of 
sugar  per  litre  of  solution  up  to  750  grm.  of  sugar  per  litre 
of  solution. 

The  specific  gravity  of  solid  sugar  required  in  order  to 
make  ii=*388  is  1*634.  The  specific  gravity  of  sugar  is 
given  in  the  text-books  as  l'606t,  which  would  make  i^  =  '3773. 

Sugar,  therefore,  presents  an  example  of  equality  between 
t  and  ii ;  that  is  to  say,  its  solutions  in  water  occupy  exactly 
the  same  volume  as  the  separate  water  and  sugar  which  form 
then^. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paper  we  called  attention  to  Dal- 
ton's  discovery  of  the  contraction  which  takes  place  when 

•  Vide  Wanklyn's '  Water  Analysis  *(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Trubner;, 
eighth  edition,  p.  78. 
t  Vide  Wattfi'8  '  Dicdonaiy  of  Chemistry,*  vol.  v.  p.  470. 
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salts  dissolve  in  water.  Dalton  also  experimented  npon  sngar^ 
but  failed  to  notice  that  in  that  case  there  is  no  contraction  ; 
and  it  has  been  reserved  for  ourselves^  after  the  lapse  of  half 
a  century,  to  record  that  there  are  cases,  such  as  that  of 
sugar,  where  there  is  rigid  maintenance  of  volume. 
Laboratory,  New  Maiden,  Surrey. 

LVIII,  Notices  respecting  New  Books. 

Theorie  der  Quatemionen,  Von  Dr.  P.  Molenbboek. 
Leiden,  1891. 
TTTE  are  told  in  the  Preface  that  this  theoretical  volume,  of  284 
^^  pages,  is  to  be  followed  immediately  by  another  containing 
systematized  apphcations.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  rather  than  expected, 
that  this  second  volume  will  not  exhibit  the  prolixity  and  the 
uncalled-for  minuteness  of  detail  which  purposely  characterize  the 
first.  We  say  purpogely  because,  though  Dr.  Molenbroek  states 
that  Hamilton's  great  Treatise  (which  is  accessible  to  continental 
readers  in  a  German  translation)  is  so  extensive  in  its  theoretical 
part  as  to  frighten  readers  away  from  the  applications,  he  complains 
that  the  work  of  Prof.  Tait  (also  accessible  in  translations)  gives 
an  inadequate  (diirftig)  account  of  the  theory.  Hence  his  own 
work  is  designed  to  occupy  a  position  midway,  as  it  were,  between 
these  two  treatises.  And  it  does  so  more  by  laboriously  spinning 
out  the  parts  treated  by  Tait,  than  by  introducbg  other  mateioal 
from  Hamilton's  stores. 

When  we  examine  the  work  itself,  we  find  that  Dr.  Molenbroek's 
notions  as  to  the  really  important  parts  of  the  theory  differ  very 
widely  from  those  of  Hamilton  and  his  pupil.  So  far  as  we  can 
discover,  there  is  not  in  his  work  even  an  fdlusion  to  v !  How  the 
promised  applications,  if  they  are  to  deal  at  all  with  potentials, 
fluid  motion,  &c.,  are  to  be  made  in  the  second  volume,  must 
therefore  for  the  present  remain  a  mystery.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the  subject  of  powers  and  roots  of  Quaternions,  not  at  present  of 
much  use  in  applications,  is  developea  at  disproportionate  length. 

But  the  novel  feature  of  the  work,  and  one  to  which  special 
attention  is  directed  in  the  Preface,  is  of  a  really  startling  cha- 
racter; inasmuch  as  it  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  elementary 
definitions  given  by  Hamilton,  and  reproduced  by  Dr.  Molenbroek 
himself  I  Comment  on  such  a  proceeding  is  altogether  unnecessary. 
We  need  do  no  more  than  state  that  he  regards  an  imaginary 
scalar  multiplier  as  an  undetermined  quadruntal  quaternion,  which 
has  the  singularly  felicitous  but  hitherto  unsuspected  power  of 
adjusting  its  axis  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  any  vector  to  which 
it  may  l^  applied !  His  volume  of  examples  and  applications  will 
certainly  be  eagerly  expected,  if  it  is  to  contain  other  gems  like 
tliat  enunciated  (p.  104)  in  the  following  words : — 

"Man  kann  somit  sagen,  ein  doppelbrecheuder  Krystall  konne 
wie  ein  kouisch  spaltender  Quaternion  wirken." 

We  have  hitherto  admired  Hamilton's  wonderful  dealings  with 
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the  geometrical  interpretaHon  of  the  vector  ^—1.  Its  scalar 
form  would  appear  to  have  even  more  singular  and  important 
properties  and  applications.  But,  alas  for  Dr.  MolentHroek,  Ha- 
milton long  ago  said : — and  his  words  are  final : — "  the  old  and 
OBuiNAAY  IMAGIKABT  SXMBOL  of  commou  algebra  ....  is  to  be 
treated  ....  not  as  a  real  vector  ....  hvi  as  an  imaginary  scalar." 
Sic  transit  gloria  M 1 

LIX.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles, 

CHEMICAL  ACTION  AT  A  DISTANCE. 
BY  S.  U.  PICKERING,  F.R.8. 

TN  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  August  (p.  146)  there  appears 
•*•  a  paper  by  Prof.  Ostwald  bearing  this  sotnewhat  theatrical 
title:  in  it  the  author  describes  some  experiments  for  which,  in 
his  opinion,  ^*  a  satisfying  explanation  can  be  first  gained  oh  the 
ground  of  the  Theory  of  free  ions j*  and  which^  having  been  "  worked 
out  at  [his]  writing-table  before  [he]  Tiad  seen  anything  of  the  pheno- 
mena in  questuyn  ....  speak,"  he  considers,  "  more  forcibly  than  any 
polemics  for  the  value  of  this  theory.**  The  object  of  the  present 
note  is  to  try  and  elicit  some  explanation  as  to  what  the  difficulty 
is  in  explaining,  or  even  predicting,  the  facts  on  the  old  theory  of 
electrochemical  action,  and  why  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  afford- 
ing any  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  dissociation  theory. 

The  chief  experiment  is  as  follows : — A  zinc-platinum  couple  is 
placed  in  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphate,  and  on  adding  sulphurSd 
a^rid  to  the  liquid  near  the  platinum  the  acid  is  decomposed  with 
liberation  of  hydrogen  while  the  zinc  goes  into  solution,  whereas, 
M'hen  the  acid  is  added  to  the  liquid  near  the  zinc,  no  action  occurs. 
The  explanation  of  such  a  result  appears  to  be  perfectly  simple 
without  the  aid  of  the  dissociation  hypothesis.  We  have  only  to 
remember  that  a  zinc-platinum  couple  will  not  decompose  potas- 
sium sulphate,  but  will  decompose  sulphuric  acid,  and  that  these 
effects  will,  in  all  probability,  remain  unaffected  by  the  slight  modi- 
fication of  the  ordinary  contacts  obtaining  in  Prof.  Ostwald's 
experiment:  also  that  in  all  salt-solutions  there  is  a  continual 
interchange  going  on  between  the  ions  in  contiguous  molecules, 
which  interchange  involves  no  expenditure  of  work.  That  being 
80,  the  action  will  be  represented  by  the  following  scheme : — 

+  !  I  !  - 

Zn        SOjK,        SO^jK,        80,jH,        Pt. 

I  :  i 

No  work,  or  only  an  infinitesimal  amount,  is  done  in  transferring 
the  Kj  from  one  80^  to  the  next :  no  potassium  sulphate  is  really 
decomposed,  for  there  are  as  many  molecules  of  it  present  after  as 
there  were  before  the  reaction ;  and  the  only  body  which  is  decom- 
posed is  the  acid,  a  decomposition  which  we  know  a  zinc-platinum 
couple  will  effect.  The  following  scheme  shows  that  if  the  acid  is 
placed  in  contact  with  the  zinc  no  decomposition  could  occur  unless 
the  couple  were  capable  of  decomposing  the  potassium  sulphate, 
which  it  is  not. 
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Zn         S0,|H,         so. 


K,        SO,  K,       Pt 


Such  an  explanation  appears  to  me  to  be  much  more  simple  than 
one  which  involves  the  idea  that  neutral  zinc,  when  placed  in  a 
neutral  solution,  shoots  off  positive  ions,  leaving  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  metal  negative ;  the  electric  charges  which  convert 
the  atoms  into  ions  consisting  of  a  something,  and  the  charging 
being  accomplished  in  a  manner,  of  which,  as  Prof.  Ostwald 
admits  (p.  148),  no  explanation  can  be  given. 

Other  experiments  are  quoted  which  seem  no  less  inconclusive 
than  the  above  in  favour  of  the  dissociation  theory.  The  slow 
dissolution  of  copper  in  weak  oxygenated  sulphuric  acid  would, 
seem  to  be  explained  at  least  as  well  on  the  view  that  the  copper 
is  first  oxidized,  and  that  the  oxide  of  copper  then  dissolves  (copper 
oxide,  but  not  metallic  copper,  being  capable  of  doing  so  with 
evolution  of  heat),  as  on  the  view  that  the  hydrogen  ions  of 
the  acid  are  oxidized,  and  thus  give  place  for  the  copper  ions  shot 
off  from  the  metal.  The  dissolution  of  gold  in  chlorine- water 
obviously  requires  no  recourse  to  the  free  ion  theory  for  an  expla- 
nation ;  nor  does  the  following  experiment,  which  practically  closes 
the  list  of  Prof.  Ostwald's  "  proofs."  A  beaker  containing  ferrous- 
chloride  solution  is  connected,  by  means  of  a  siphon  containing 
sodium-chloride  solution,  with  another  beaker  containing  chlorine 
solution :  on  inserting  connected  platinum  plates  into  the  beakers  a 
current  passes,  and  the  ferrous  chloride  becomes  chlorinated  to  ferric 
chloride.  Here  the  platinum  in  the  one  beaker  is  slightly  acted  on 
by  the  chlorine,  and  therefore  becomes  electropositive  towards  the 
platinum  in  the  beaker  with  the  ferrous  chloride ;  the  latter  pla- 
tinum consequently  becomes  electronegative,  the  iron  atoms  in  its 
proximity  become  more  than  usually  electropositive,  being  thereby 
rendered  capable  of  attaching  to  themselves  more  chlorine,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  scheme : — 

FeS    alrea    drea    Cl'Na    ClJNa    cib 


XI 
Pt 


Fe§    alPea     dFeCl     Q 


i  A. 


Na    CljNa    Clia 


It  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  the  chlorine  atoms  which  the 
sodium  atoms  on  the  extreme  right  combine  with  are  derived,  not 
directly  from  the  chlorine  molecules  as  represented  in  this  scheme, 
but  from  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  platinum  chloride 
present  in  the  liquid.  The  chlorination  of  the  ferrous  chloride 
naturally  occurs  with  those  molecules  which  are  nearest  to  tlie 
negative  platinum,  as  Prof.  Ostwald  observes  is  the  case.  It  is 
diHicult  to  see  why  such  an  experiment  should  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  the  dissociation  theory. 

All  these  experiments  seem  to  be  on  a  pnr  with  one  described 
some  time  ago  by  Prof.  Ostwald,  consisting  in  the  production  of  a 
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Bmall  amount  of  electrolysis  by  a  current  of  electrostatic  origin : 
experiments  which  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  old  electro- 
chemical theory,  dressed  up  in  the  garb  of  the  dissociation  theory, 
and  then  presented  to  us  aiS  proof  positive  of  this  theory. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  INTENSITY  OF  THE  SOLAR 
RADIATION.      BY  A.  BARTOLI. 

The  author  raises  the  objection  to  previous  investigations  on  this 
subject,  that  exothermal  chemical  processes  have  in  many  cases 
been  used  in  which  the  heat  developed  must  have  a  disturbing 
influence.  The  apparatus  of  the  author  consists  of  two  metal 
vessels  fitting  one  in  the  other,  the  inner  one  of  which  has  a  capacity 
of  7  litres ;  this  is  filled  with  water  which  has  been  boiled  and 
then  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  closed  air-tight  with  a  glass 
plate.  Carefully  selected  subaqueous  plants  were  placed  in  the 
water.  This  physiological  actinometer  was  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays,  aud  the  quantity  of  oxygen  found  was  determined.  At  the 
same  time  the  action  of  heat  and  the  brightness  of  the  solar  radia- 
tion was  measured.  With  different  heights  of  the  sun  the 
ratio  of  the  oxygen  disengaged  to  the  strength  of  the  radiatiou  was 
almost  constant. — BoU.  ddl  Acad,  di  Catania,  Jan.  1891 ;  Beiblatter 
der  Physik,  vol.  xv.  p.  418. 

ON  WHEATSTONE's  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  VELOCITY  OF 
ELECTRICITY.      BY  PROF.  J.  STEFAN. 

Kirchhoff,  in  his  paper  on  the  Motion  of  Electricity  in  Wires, 
first  showed  in  1857  that,  under  certain  conditions,  electricity 
moves  in  a  thin  wire  according  to  the  laws  of  wave-motion,  and 
with  a  velocity  which  may  be  put  equal  to  that  of  light.  The 
agreement  between  the  velocities  of  electricity  and  light  is  only 
attained  when  the  first  travels  in  a  straight  wire  stretched  in  the  air. 
Kirchhoff  has  restricted  his  inve-stigation  to  this  case.  If  the  bases 
of  his  calculation  are  applied  to  other  cases,  for  instance  to  a  wiro 
which  is  wound  in  a  zigzag,  or  is  coiled  in  a  spiral,  it  is  found  that 
electricity  travels  in  such  a  wire  with  far  greater  velocity.  In 
Wheatstone's  well-known  experiment  a  wire  was  used  which  was 
coiled  in  twenty  straight  windings,  and  the  velocity  of  electricity 
was  found  to  be  half  as  ^reat  again  as  that  of  light.  I  think  that 
in  the  preceding  I  have  given  the  right  explanation  of  this  result.  I 
have,  however,  attempted  to  give  this  explanation  an  experimental 
support,  and  have  employed  the  method  given  by  Hertz  of  pro- 
ducing stationary  waves  in  wires.  I  used  a  circuit  like  that  in 
Wheatstone's  experiment,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  connected  it  with 
a  couple  of  long  straight  wires,  and  compared  the  length  of  the 
wave  in  the  circuit  with  the  length  of  the  same  wave  in  the  straight 
wires.  The  wave  iu  the  circuit  is  considerably  longer,  and  in  con- 
formity with  this  the  velocity  of  electricity  in  the  circuit  is  greater 
than  in  the  straight  wires,  and,  according  to  my  experiments,  in  a 
ratio  which  exceeds  thjit  found  by  Wheatstone. —  Wiener  Berichte^ 
April  23,  1891. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  REVIEWS. 

"  As  might  be  expected  from  such  an  experienced  and  enthufiiaatic  obserTer  as  Mr. 
Denning,  this  book  is  thoroughly  practical.  He  is  not  contented  with  describing  the 
beauties  of  the  skies,  but  gives  inTaluable  information  as  how  to  see  them  best.  To 
observers  of  limited  means  the  book  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance,  both  in  the 
selection  and  use  of  their  instruments.  The  book  is  full  of  important  practi<»l  details^ 
Every  one  who  uses  a  telescope  or  intends  to  use  one,  of  whatever  dimensions,  should 
read  Mr.  Denning's  book." — Mature. 

"There  is  a  peculiar  interest  and  fascination  connected  vrith  the  subject  of 
Astronomy,  which  even  the  comparatively  uneducated  reader  cannot  but  feel,  and 
hence  there  exists  here  a  field  for  popular  presentation  which  is  hardly  equalled  in 
any  other  branch  of  science.  The  present  work  is  one  of  this  class,  and  is  fresh  in 
matter,  attractive  and  popular  in  style,  and  with  its  numerous  illustrations  cannot  fail 
to  bring  pleasure  and  instruction  to  all  who  use  it." — American  Journal  of  Science. 

Mr.  Denning  "writes  as  an  observer  of  skill  and  experience,  whilst  the  «iriy  chapters 
on  the  invention,  history,  and  development  of  the  telescope  are  replete  with  interest  to 
all,  but  especially  to  those  who  are  themselves  astronomical  observers." — Athenaum. 

"It  deserves  to  be  read  with  respect  and  attention  by  every  amateur  astronomer ;  nor 
can  the  task  prove  anything  but  a  pleasure  to  such  as  wiU  genially  commit  themselves 
to  the  guidance  of  an  author  whose  arbitrary  dealings,  here  and  there,  with  bnguage 
impart  a  certain  raciness  to  the  ready  and  animated  flow  of  his  discourse.  Tlie  want, 
moreover,  of  such  an  unpretending  handbook  is,  we  believe,  genuinely  felt  Many 
persons  are  the  possessors  of  telescopes  which  they  are  at  a  loss  how  to  employ. 
Intending  observers  cannot  do  better,  under  these  circumstances,  than  [Hace  themselves 
under  Mr.  Denning's  guidance  The  book  is  suitably  and  sufficiently  illustrated,  in 
large  measure  from  the  author^s  original  drawings." — haturday  Review^  May  23. 

"  Mr.  Denning  is  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  Meteoric  Astronomy.  A  work  from  his  pen  will  therefore  be  read  with 
much  interest  and  expectation  by  all  lovers  of  the  sublime  science,  and  his  readers  will 
not  be  disappointed.  This  is  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  work,  and  all  telesoopista 
should  procure  a  copy  without  delay.'* — Philosophical  Ma>gasine  (J.  E.  Gobb). 

"  Mr.  Denning  is  so  well  known  as  a  patient  observer  of  meteors  and  comets  that 
a  work  from  him  on  observational  astronomy  will  be  looked  upon  with  special 
interest." — Knowledge, 

"  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  well  executed  and  there  is  a  fairly  copious 
index.  Mr.  Denning's  work  will  we  trust  have  a  large  circulation,  for  it  thoroughly 
deserves  it.  The  book  would  make  an  admirable  addition  to  the  shelves  of  a  lending 
library." — Bristol  Times  and  Mirror. 

"  Since  the  appearance  of  Webb's  *  Celestial  Objects  for  Common  TeU^oopes*  I  much 
doubt  if  any  work  more  useful  to  the  amateur  observer  (and  notably  to  the  beginner) 
has  appeareid  than  '  Telescopic  Work  for  Starlight  Evenings*  One  conspicuous  merit  of 
Mr.  Denning's  excellent  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  obviously  written  by  a  man 
possessing  the  most  thorough  personal  familiarity  with  the  objects  he  so  lucidly 
describes/'— "i^./?.X^."  in  English  Mechanic, 

"Mr.  Denning  has  written  in  a  straightforward  earnest  fashion  that  must  not  only 
make  many  difficulties  dear  to  his  readers  but  inspire  them  with  something  of  his  own 
determination  and  enthusiasm." — Observatory. 

"A  glance  at  its  table  of  contents  will  interest  any  reader  of  Astronomy  who  knows 
anything  of  the  Author's  ability  as  a  practical  astronomer  and  a  ready  writer  on 
general  astronomical  themes." — Sidereal  Messenger. 

"Would-be  purchasers  of  telescopes  are  assisted  with  sound  advice,  would-be 
workers  with  telescopes  are  supplied  with  stimulating  suggestions."— cTotf ma/  cf  the 
British  Astronomical  Association. 

"  Mr.  Denning  is  one  of  the  keenest,  most  unwearying  observers  in  England,  and  the 
book  is  worthy  of  his  reputation." —  Weekly  Mail. 

Taylor  and  Francis,  Red  Lion  Coui-t,  Fleet  Street,  B^ftOglC 
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LX.  Tlw  Injluence  of  Surface-Loading  on  the  Flexure  of 
Beams.     By  Prof.  C.  A.  Carus  Wilson*. 

[Plate  n.] 

THE  practical  treatment  of  the  problem  of  beam-flexure  at 
the  present  time  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  enunciated 
by  Bernoulli  and  Eulerf,  that  the  benaing-moment  is  pro- 
portional to  the  curvature. 

This  assumes  that  the  cross  sections  remain  plane  after 
flexure  and  neglects  the  surface-loading  effect. 

Saint- Yenant  has  shown  {  that  the  first  assumption  is 
untenable ;  but  that^  neglecting  the  surface-loading,  Ber- 
noulli's results  are  strictly  true  for  one  particular  case  of 
loading,  that,  namely,  of  a  beam  doubly  supported  and  carry- 
ing a  single  isolated  load,  where,  although  the  cross  sections 
are  distorted,  the  central  displacement  is  zero. 

I  propose  in  this  paper  to  describe  some  experiments  made 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  actual  state  of  strain  in  a 
beam  doubly  supported  and  centrally  loaded,  the  surface- 
loading  effect  being  taken  into  account. 

The  method  of  investigation  adopted  is  based  upon  the 
following  assumptions : — 

(1)  The  true  state  of  strain  at  the  centre  of  the  beam  may 
be  found  by  superposing  on  the  state  of  strain  due  to  bending 
only,  that  due  to  surface-loading  without  bending. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Physical  Society:  read  June  26,  1891. 
t  Todhunter and  Pearson's  'History  of  Elasticity,'  voL  i. 
X  Pearson's  '  Elastical  Researches  of  Saint- Yenant.' 
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(2)  The  state  of  strain  due  to  surface-loading  only  may  be 
found,  with  close  apfiroximation  to  truth,  by  resting  the  beam 
on  a  flat  plane  instead  of  on  two  supports. 

(3)  The  strains  due  to  bending  only  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Bernoulli-Saint- Venant  results  ;  viz. : — 

(a)  The  stretch  for  any  cross  section  varies  as  the  distance 
from  the  neutral  axis. 

()8)  The  central  axis  is  unstretched. 

(y)  For  the  same  point  in  different  cross  sections  the 
stretch  varies  as  the  bending-moment. 

Saint- Venant  has  dealt  with  the  shearing-strains  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  load  in  the  case  of  a  beam  doubly 
supported  and  centrally  loaded*  ;  and  Professor  Pearson  has 
shown  t  that,  in  the  case  of  beams  continuously  loaded,  the 
results  of  the  Bemoulli-Eulerian  theory  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  giving  approximate  formulaa  when  the  span  of  the 
beam  is  not  less  than  ten  times  its  depth  {. 

The  mathematical  determination  of  the  state  of  strain  pro- 
duced by  the  loading  of  a  beam  as  it  rests  on  a  flat  plane  is 
one  of  considerable  analytical  difficulty. 

MM.  Lam^  and  Clapeyron  have  attempted  the  solution  of 
a  more  general  problem  in  their  "M^moire  sur  T^quilibre 
int^rieur  des  corps  solides  homog^nes.'^  §  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  stated  to  be  "  to  investigate  the  way  in  which  the 
interior  of  a  body  is  affected  by  tne  transmission  through  it 
of  the  action  of  forces/'  Here  they  treat  the  problem  of  a 
solid  extending  to  infinity  on  one  side  of  a  plane,  on  which  is 
a  given  distribution  of  tractive  load,  and  also  of  a  solid  con- 
tained between  two  parallel  infinite  planes.  They  obtain  as 
a  result  a  set  of  definite  integrals  giving  the  displacements^ 
introducing  a  function  involving  the  distribution  of  tractive 
load,  from  which  the  stresses  may  be  deduced,  but  concerning 
which  they  add :  "  Les  formules  prec^dentes,  pour  etr^ 
obtenues  en  sc^ries  numeriques  et  immediatement  applicables, 
exigent  la  connaissance  des  valeurs  d'un  genre  particulier 
d'int^grales  deflnies,  dont  il  ne  nous  parait  que  les  geom^tres 
se  soient  encore  occup^s.^' 

The  most  successful  attempt  at  a  solution  of  this  problem  is 

*  Pearson's  *  Elastical  Researches  of  Saint- Venant,'  ^§  69-99. 

t  Pearson,  "  On  the  Flexure  of  Heavy  Beams  subject  to  continuous 
systems  of  Load,''  Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematics,  No.  93  (1889). 

I  Rankine  assumed  that  the  surface-loading  effect  might  be  neglected. 
See  his  ^Applied  Mechanics,'  §  311. 

See  also  lUmnU  des  Lemons  &c.  by  Navier  (Paris:  Dunod,  1864), 
vol.  i.  p.  41 : — "  Observation  sur  le  mode  d'application  et  de  distribution 
des  forces  qui  font  fl^hir,"  where  the  same  assumption  is  made. 

§  Crelle's  Journal,  voL  vii.  p.  145  et  seq. 
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to  be  found  in  a  more  recent  work  bv  Professor  Boussiiiesq, 
pnblisbed  in  1885*.  The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the 
results  obtained. 

Fiff.  1. 


S  S'  being  the  surface  of  the  solid  (infinite  below  in  length, 
width,  and  depth),  M  a  point  within,  situate  at  a  distance 
MN=^  below  the  surface,  K  any  element  of  the  surface, 
situate  at  the  distance  K  M=r  from  the  point  M,  and  subject 
to  a  given  exterior  pressure  K  P  =j5,  having  the  component 
K  P'=o'  along  K  M,  the  pressure  which  a  plane  element  E  E' 
taken  tnrough  M  parallel  to  the  surface  S  S'  will  support,  per 
unit  of  area,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  p,  will  be  found 
directed  along  the  direction  of  K  M  produced,  and  will  be 
equal  to 

«•'=© w 

If,  as  a  particular  case,  the  pressure  KP=^  be  normal,  then 


a 


'[l'=''p  cos  NMKrs;?  -,  and 


r 


"'^=^-  •• » 

If,  further,  it  is  required  to  find  the  vertical  component  of 
MF,  we  have  (MF)  ^,  or 


tiri^'' 


(3) 


The  treatment  of  this  particular  problem  is  not  pursued  any 
further  in  this  work ;  but  Professor  Boussinesq  has  kindly 
furnished  me  with  a  solution  more  nearly  applicable  to  the 

*  Application  des  Potentiels  d  Vitude  de  TEquiUbre  et  du  Mouoement 
deg  Sotides  Uastiques  (Gauthier-Villars,  Paris,  1885). 

See  abo  Thiorie  de  rElasticitS  des  Corps  soUdeSf  Clebsch ;  translated  and 
annotated  bj  MM.  de  Saint- Venant  and  Flamant.  (Paris  :  Dunod,  1883, 
p.  374,  note  to  art.  46.) 
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case  in  point,  and  one  which  will  be  found  to  ap-ee  closely 
with  the  experimental  results  I  had  previously  arrived  at,  and 
which  are  given  later  on. 

Suppose  there  to  be  a  uniform  pressure  p  exerted  over  ever)' 
element  du  of  bearing-surface  between  two  extremities  A,  A' 
(see  figure),  having  abscissae  m=— NA=— a,  m=NA'=  +«, 
and  let  i>=Pdw,  calling  P  the  constant  exterior  pressure  per 
unit  of  length  AA'=2a. 

The  total  pressure  over  unit  of  surface  of  an  element  E  E' 
will  be,  from  equation  (3), 

3p;r»  _  rSP^  _  3P^r+-  du 
^2^"]    27r7^    "■  2w  J..   7" 

Putting  ~=a,  du=adoL,  we  get  as  the  normal  pressure  per 
unit  of  area  on  E  E', 

a 

or,  very  nearly,  if  x  is  much  smaller  than  o. 

The  value  of  the  integral  is  — ^ ^,  or  —z V-«  which, 

3(l+«')»       3(1+^)*^ 

2 

between  the  limits  a=0  and   a  =  QO,  becomes  ^.    Thus 

2P 

the  pressure  per  unit  of  area  on  an  element  E  E'  becomes  — , 

or 

0-64|.  ' (4) 

This  expression  has  the  form  of  that  given  below,  tiiough, 
inasmuch  as  the  problem  is  not  altogether  the  same  as  t£at 
treated  experimentally*,  a  difference  in  the  coe£Scients  is  only 
what  might  have  been  expected. 

*  The  mathematical  solution  assumes  the  length  of  bearing  A  A'  on  an 
infinite  surface. 
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The  value  of  the  integral  between  the  limits  a=0  and  a= x> 

2 
is,  as  has  been  stated,  ^,  or  0'667.     For  a»5,  i.  e.  for  w=5« 

as  the  upper  limit,  the  integral  =  0*666,  and  for  u=2x  the 
integral  =0*656;  so  that  this  solution  is  approximately  correct 
for  elements  Ipng  at  a  distance  of  \  the  width  of  the  beam 
from  the  point  of  contact. 

Hence  for  a  beam  where  the  length  A  A'  is  5*5  millim., 
this  solution  would  be  applicable  up  to  points  lying  at  a 
distance  of  about  1*4  millim.  from  the  top  surface. 

I  have  investigated  the  law  up  to  within  0*5  millim.  of  the 
top  surface,  and  find  it  to  be 

y=0-726  -. 

X 

The  investigation  of  the  state  of  strain  in  glass  beams  by 
means  of  polarized  light  was  first  suggested  by  Sir  David 
Brewster*,  and  his  experiments  are  usually  quoted  as  proving 
the  truth  of  the  Bernoulli-Eulerian  theory  of  flexure.  It  is, 
however,  easy  to  show  experimentally  that  these  experiments 
must  have  been  made  under  conditions  where  the  surface- 
loading  eflect  was  inappreciable ;  though  very  accurate  reason- 
ing on  this  point  is  impossible,  as  the  drawings  accompanying 
Sir  David  Brewster's  paper  are  not  to  scale,  and  the  span  of 
the  beams  and  the  precise  method  of  application  of  the  loads 
are  not  indicated. 

M.  Neumann  developed  a  theory  of  the  action  of  strained 
glass  in  the  polariscopej,  and  found  that  the  velocity  of  light 
in  a  medium  is  increased  by  compressing  it.  He  bases  nis 
calculations  on  the  measurement  of  the  deflexions  of  glass 
beams  supposed  to  obey  the  BemouUi-Eulerian  theory ;  the 
beams  are  doubly  supported  and  centrally  loaded,  having  the 
proportions  66  x  8*5  x  2,  the  latter  being  the  depth.  It  is  not 
in  all  cases  stated  what  spans  were  employed,  so  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  far  the  results  were  influenced  by  surface- 
loading. 

Professor  Clerk- Maxwell  %  has  examined  the  state  of  strain 
in  pieces  of  unannealed  glass  of  various  shapes,  the  lines  of 
equal  intensity  of  strain  being  deduced  from  the  isochromatic 
lines. 

The  lines  of  Principal  Stress  are  found  from  those  of  Equal 
Inclination  in  the  manner  described  later  on  in  this  paper. 

*  Phil.  Trans.  1818,  p.  166. 

t  Ahhandiungen  det  k,  Akademie  der  Wuaenschaften  m  Berlin^  1841, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  50-61. 

X  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  xx.  (1863)  p.  117. 
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It  has  already  been  pointed  out*  that  ^'  Neither  Neumann 
nor  Maxwell  seems  to  have  remarked  that  the  difference  of  the 
velocities  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  depends 
solely  on  the  maximum  slide  of  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
wave-front." 

An  important  work  on  this  subject  is  found  in  a  paper  by 
Dr.  John  Kerrt-  He  establishes  the  fact  that  "  If  a  pkte  of 
glass,  compressed  or  extended  in  one  direction  parallel  to  its 
faces,  be  traversed  normally  by  two  pencils  oi  light,  which 
are  polarized  in  planes  respectively  parallel  and  perpendicular 
to  the  direction  of  strain,  then  botn  pencils  are  retarded  by 
the  strain  in  the  case  of  compression,  and  both  are  accelerated 
by  the  strain  in  the  case  of  tension."  Also  that  "  strain- 
generated  retardations,  absolute  as  well  as  relative,  are  sensibly 
proportional  to  the  strain/*  thus  confirming  Wertheim's 
results. 

Dr.  Eerr  employs  in  his  experiments  a  bent  glass  beam, 
doubly  supported  and  centrally  loaded,  having  the  ratio  of 
span  to  depth  t  of  8'4  to  1,  and  assumed  to  obey  the  Ber- 
noulli-Eulerian  theory. 

I  would  draw  attention  to  the  disagreement  between  the 
results  arrived  at  by  M.  Neumann  and  Dr.  Kerr,  the  former 
stating  that  the  velocity  of  light  in  a  medium  is  increased  by 
compressing  it,  while  the  latter  states  that  the  velocity  is 
diminished. 

Dr.  Kerr  examined  a  beam  having  a  span  equal  to  8*4 
depths,  and  at  a  point  where  the  surface-loading  effect  would 
be  least;  whereas  M.  Neumann  examined  a  beam — span  to 
depth  ratio  not  stated — immediately  under  the  load. 

I  can  only  attempt  to  account  for  the  discrepancy*  by 
pointing  out  that  if  the  span  is  diminished  to  less  than  four 
depths,  the  elements  of  glass  that  M.  Neumann  assumed  to 
be  in  a  state  of  squeeze  are  actually,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
in  a  state  of  stretch. 

The  instrument  with  which  the  following'  experiments  were 
made  consists  of  a  steel  straining-frame  in  which  the  beam 
to  be  examined  is  placed  ;  the  beam  rests — ^for  flexure — on 
two  steel  rollers,  and  is  loaded  by  a  micrometer-screw  which 
hears  on  a  third  central  roller.  The  base  of  the  frame  is 
divided,  from  the  centre,  in  divisions  of  2  millim.  so  that  the 
supports  can  be  set  for  any  required  span.  A  micrometer- 
screw  is  placed  in  the  base  of  the  frame  opposite  the  load,  so 
that  deflexions  can  be  measured  to  one  ten  thousandth  of  an 

*  Hist,  of  Elasticity,  vol.  i.  p.  643. 
t  Phil.  Mag.  October  1888. 
X  According  to  the  figure. 
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inch.  Two  screws  in  the  two  sides  of  the  frame  enable 
lateral  pressure  to  be  applied.  The  whole  frame  can  be  moved 
in  any  direction  in  its  own  plane,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  beam 
may  be  examiaed.  The  optical  arrangements  consist  of  two 
nicols,  of  which  the  upper  is  provided  with  a  graduated  disk  on 
which  the  angle  of  rotation  can  be  observed ;  a  microscope 
with  micrometer-eyepiece  can  be  fitted  when  it  is  desired  to 
measure  the  fringes  ;  circularly  polarized  light  can  be  used 
when  required. 

The  beams  used  were  marked  on  one  side  with  2  millim. 
squares ;  they  were  covered  with  paraffiu  and  marked  in  a 
dividing-engine  and  then  etched  ;  the  lines  thus  formed 
enabled  the  position  of  dark  bands  to  be  determined  with 
accuracy. 

Proposition  I. 

If  a  beam  of  glass  be  laid  on  a  flat  surface  and  loaded  across 
its  upper  surface,  the  shear  at  any  point  on  the  normal  at  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  load  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
distance  from  the  point  of  contact. 

Experiment  1.  A  beam  of  annealed  glass  61  millim.  x  6'5 
millim.  x  20  millim.  deep  was  placed  in  the  steel  straining- 
frame  with  its  narrow  side  resting  on  a  piece  of  thin  paper. 

A  steel  roller  2  millim.  in  diameter,  10  millim.  long,  was 
placed  across  the  middle  of  the  top  surface  and  loaded  by  the 
screw. 

The  nicols  were  crossed  and  at  45°  to  the  axis  of  the  beam. 

A  quarter- wave  mica  plate  was  placed  between  the  beam 
and  the  analyser,  with  the  plane  containing  the  optic  axes  at 
right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  beam. 

-  At  that  point  a  on  the  normal  where  the  difference  of  phase 
between  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  pencils  traversing  the 
beam  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  difference  of  phase  produced 
by  the  mica  plate — the  effect  will  be  as  if  there  were  no 
strained  glass  between  the  two  nicols,  and  there  will  therefore 
be  a  black  spot  as  the  nicols  are  crossed. 

The  position  of  this  spot  on  the  normal  is  plotted  on  a 
sheet  of  squared  paper,  and  an  ordinate  parallel  to  the  axis 
chosen  to  represent  the  shear. 

A  second  quarter-wave  plate  is  now  superposed  on  the  first, 
and  the  black  spot  consequently  moves  up  the  normal  to  where 
the  shear  is  twice  what  it  was  at  a ;  this  point,  6,  is  noted,  the 
second  mica  plate  removed,  and  the  load  reduced  until  the 
black  spot  with  one  mica  plate  is  brought  to  6 .  In  this  way 
a  series  of  points  a,  6,  c,  d  on  the  normal  are  found  at  any  one 
of  which  the  shear  is  twice  what  it  is  at  the  point  below. 

Now  it  is  proved  later  on  that  the  strain  at  any  point 
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varies  as  the  load  on  the  beam  ;  hence  by  taking  the  ordinate 
at  b  twice  that  at  a,  at  c  four  times,  and  at  d  eight  times,  and 
so  on,  the  get  points  on  the  curve  of  loading  along  the  normal 
for  the  load  that  gives  a  difference  of  phase  at  a  equal  to  that 
of  one-quarter  wave-plate. 

The  results  are  plotted  on  Plate  II.  fig.  1 :  the  observed 
points  are  indicated  by  circles,  through  one  of  which  an 
hyperbola  has  been  drawn  taking  the  normal  and  the  upper 
surface  of  the  beam  as  asymptotes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  six  upper  circles  lie  very  nearly  on 
the  hyperbola. 

It  is  clear  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  beam  is  an  asym- 
ptote only  when  the  surface  of  contact  between  the  beam  and 
the  roller  is  a  line — making  the  stress  there  infinite  ;  but  in 

Eractice  this  cannot  be  so,  the  smallest  pressure  giving  a 
earing  surface — as  the  roller  indents  the  beam — making  the 
stress  there  finite,  t.  e.  the  asymptote  will  be  at  some  finite 
distance  0,  say,  above  the  point  of  contact,  and  6  wiU  vary 
with  the  load.  I  have  calculated  below  that  with  a  load  of 
1 15'3  lb.  on  this  same  beam,  the  value  of  0  is  0*044  millim. 

The  apparently  irregular  position  of  the  two  lower  points 
observed  indicates  the  amount  of  error  made  in  the  assumption 
(2)  above  that  the  surface-loading  eflfect  may  be  found  by 
substituting  a  flat  plane  instead  of  two  supports. 

This  assumption  would  be  correct  only  if  the  beam  were 
of  infinite  depth  and  the  surface-loading  effect  of  the  support 
infinitely  small ;  here,  however,  the  steel  frame  itself  pro- 
duces a  surface  effect,  and  this,  added  to  that  due  to  the  load, 
makes  the  points  observed  lie  off  the  hyperbola,  which  would 
be  the  true  curve  (as  drawn)  if  the  beam  were  of  infinite  depth. 

The  effect  of  the  steel  frame  must  be  very  small  compared 
with  that  due  to  the  load  for  points  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
beam.  In  drawing  the  hyperbola  I  have  considered  it  as 
negligible  at  the  centre  of  the  beam  ;  in  other  words,  I  con- 
sider that  the  correction  of  the  position  of  the  six  upper 
points,  required  to  allow  for  the  surface  effect  of  the  frame, 
would  not  make  them  deviate  seriously  from  the  hyperbola. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  when  the  beam  is  resting 
on  two  supports  the  surface  effect  of  the  frame  disappears, 
since  the  beam  only  touches  the  supports  and  surface  effect 
can  only  be  caused  by  actual  contact ;  hence  I  conclude  that 
the  surface  effect  due  to  loading  only  is  strictly  represented 
by  the  hyperbola  and  is  as  if  the  beam  were  of  infinite  depth*. 

*  According  to  this  reasoning  there  appears  to  be  a  shear  of  finite 
amount  at  the  bottom  of  the  beam— when  doubly  supported— due  to 
loading  only,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
surface  conditions. 
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In  order  to  establish  the  hyperbolic  law  with  greater 
certainty,  experiments  were  made  enabling  as  many  as  seven 
points  on  the  curve  to  be  obtained  within  3*5  milUm.  of  the 
point  of  contact,  the  highest  point  being  about  *5  millim. 
from  the  top  of  the  beam. 

Within  this  range  the  effect  due  to  the  steel  frame  may 
with  accuracy  be  neglected. 

Experiment  2.  Abeam  of  annealed  glass^  61  millim.  x  6*5 
millim.  x  20  millim.  deep,  was  placed  in  the  steel  straining- 
frame,  on  a  piece  of  thick  paper,  and  loaded  as  before  with  the 
steel  roller  2  millim.  in  diameter. 

Nicols  crossed  and  at  45^  to  the  axis  of  the  beam. 

The  screw  load  was  applied  until  six  interference-fringes 
appeared  under  the  roller  ;  these  were  examined  through  a 
microscope  with  a  micrometer-evepiece  divided  to  thousandths 
of  an  inch.  Light  from  a  sodium-flame  was  used,  and  the 
distance  between  the  point  of  contact  and  the  intersection  of 
each  fringe  with  the  normal  was  measured  in  micrometer- 
divisions. 

I.  Distances  in  micrometer-divisions  to  successive  fringes : 

11-0        13-5        17-0        230        35-0        71-5, 

but  the  shears  are  as  6.5.4. 3.2.1,  since  there  is  a  difference 
of  phase  of  only  \  a  wave-length  required  to  produce  a  fringe, 
hence  taking  the  products  of  distances  into  shears  we  get 

66-0        67-5        68-0        69-0        70*0        71-5. 

But  we  have  so  far  neglected  the  value  of  6^  the  distance  of 
the  axis  of  shears  from  the  point  of  contact. 

By  taking  the  two  most  reliable  observations,  where  the 
distance  from  the  point  of  contact  is  large  and  yet  where  the 
fringes  are  well  defined,  we  should  have,  if  the  law  is 
hyperbolic, 

3(23-h^)=4(17  +  ^), 
or 

Correcting  the  original  readings  by  adding  6  to  each,  we  get 
12         14-5         18         24        36         72-5, 

and  the  products  become 

72         72-5         72         72         72        725. 

II.  Same  beam,  &c.,  as  before,  roller  and  load  readjusted. 
Distance  to  successive  fringes  : — 

11-5        14-25         17-75        240        36-0        75-0 
*  One  micrometer-division  «  0-044  millim. 
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'    To  find  ^,  take 

3(24  +  ^)  =4(17-75  +  ^),  or  ^=1. 

Correcting  the  distances,  we  have 

12-5         15-25         18-75         25-0        37-0         760, 
and  the  products  of  the  distances  into  the  shears  become 

75-0        76-25         75-0         75*0         74-0        760. 

III.  Same  beam,  &c.,  as  before,  roller  and  load  readjusted. 
Distance  to  successive  fringes  : — 

10-75  12-5  15-25  1925  26-0  390  80-5. 
To  find  e  take  3(26  +  ^)  =  4(19-25  +  ^),  whence  ^=1. 
Correcting  the  distances,  we  have 

11-75      13-5      16-25      20*25     27-0     40-0     81-5, 
and  the  products  become 

82-25      81-0      81-25      Sl'O     81-0      80-0     81-5. 

The  law  of  variation  of  shear  along  the  normal  is  thus 
shown  to  be  hyperbolic. 

Experiment  3.  The  steel  straining- frame  was  removed  from 
the  instrument  and — by  a  screw  inserted  in  the  place  of  the 
straining-screw — hung  from  a  balance,  which  could  be  loaded 
with  shot  and  had  a  leverage  of  50  to  1  :  a  steel  stirrup 
was  hung  over  the  frame  with  two  hardened  points  resting 
on  the  two  guiding-pins  ;  one  lower  end  of  the  stirrup  was 
secured  to  the  body  of  the  balance,  the  beam  inserted  and 
balanced,  and  shot  put  in  the  pan.  This  lifted  the  straining- 
frame  and  loaded  the  beam. 

Beam  [B]  56  millim.  x  20  millim.  x  6*5  millim.  placed  on 
the  base  of  the  steel  frame  on  a  piece  of  thin  paper  :  loaded  by 
a  steel  roller  2  millim.  in  diameter.  Viewed  through  nicols 
crossed  and  at  45°  to  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  beam. 

The  balance  was  loaded  until  the  first  blue  fringe  was 
brought  down  to  a  ffiven  position  on  the  beam,  and  the  weight 
of  shot  observed  ;  the  same  fringe  was  then  brought  down  to 
a  lower  given  position,  and  the  weight  of  shot  again  observed, 
and  so  on  ibr  successive  points. 
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Distance  (•)  of  ffiven 
points  on  norma  from 
top  of  beam,  in  millim. 

Load  (jS)  on  roller  (weight  of 
shot)  X  50  in  lb. 

/3/-. 

1-15 

32 

4-2 

5-2 

6-2 

1. 

40 
114 
145 
182 
218 

2. 

39 
105 
149 
180 

Mean. 
39-5 
109-5 
147 
181 
218 

34-34 
34-22 
3600 
1        34-80 
35-16 

If  the  shear  at  4*2  millim.  with  147  lb.  be  taken  as  unity, 
the  shear  at  5'2  millim.  with  this  same  load  will  be  \%\j  since 
the  same  shear  is  produced  at  5'2  millim.  with  181  lb.  as  is 
produced  at  4*2  millim.  with  147  lb.  Hence  if  the  curve  of 
loading  is  an  hyperbola,  we  should  have 


4-2x1  = 


147 
181 


X  5*2  or  ^joL  a  constant. 


From  the  third  column  given  above  the  values  of  filet  will 
be  seen  to  be  nearly  equal  in  each  case ;  the  value  of  0  has 
here  been  neglected  ;  if  we  put  5=0*04  millim.,  the  values  of 
BloL  become 


34-6 


33-8 


34-7 


34-5 


34-9. 


Proposition  II. 
Things  being  arranged  as  in  Proposition  I.,  it  is  required  to 

Fig.  2. 


determine  the  locus  of  points  of  equal  intensity  of  shear,  and 
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to  show  that  at  any  point  whatever  the  shear  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  its  distance  from  the  point  of  contact. 

Experiment  4.  The  beam  was  examined  under  circularly 
polarized  light,  as  in  Clerk-Maxwell's  experiments,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  variations  in  the  amount  of  the  strain  uncom- 
plicated by  variations  in  the  directions  of  the  principal  stress- 
axes  ;   white  light  was  used. 

The  loci  of  points  of  equal  shear  were  found  to  be  circles, 
as  in  the  figure  ;  circles  of  equal  shear  were  obtained  up  to 
8  millim.  diameter  with  this  beam. 

Hence  the  shear  at  any  point  a  equals  the  shear  at  6,  if 
o  6  a  is  a  circle,  and  o  b  the  normal  at  o  ;  Le.  shear  at  a 


ob  oa    ' 


k  being  some  constant,  but  p  cos  d  is  the  resolved  part  of  the 
pressure  at  o*  along  oa;  hence  the  shear  at  any  point  is 
inversely  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  point  of  contact. 

Proposition  III. 

The  state  of  strain  at  the  centre  of  the  beam  when  doubly 
supported  may  be  found  by  superposing  on  the  state  of  strain 


due   to   bending   only,  that  due  to  surface-loading  without 
bending. 

*  See  Professor  Boussinesq's  results  quoted  already. 
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It  has  been  proved  that  the  state  ot  strain  along  the  normal 
at  the  point  of  contact  due  to  the  surface-loading  may  be 
represented  by  an  hyperbola  whose  asymptotes  are  re- 
spectively the  normal  itself  and  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
tne  beam  at  a  distance  d  from  the  point  of  contact.  Let 
0  C,  0  D  in  fig.  3  represent  these  asymptotes,  0  E  =  ^  ;  let  an 
hyperbola  be  drawn  whose  ordinates  parallel  to  0  D  represent 
the  shear  at  any  point  along  E  C  for  a  given  load  :  since  the 
shear  is  proportional  to  the  compressive  stress,  these  ordinates 
may  be  considered  as  proportional  to  the  compressive  stress  at 
any  point  along  E  C. 

By  our  {«)  assumption  we  may  represent  the  stresses  at  any 
point  along  E  C,  due  to  bending,  by  a  right  line  drawn  through 
C,  the  centre  of  the  depth. 

Let  C  E  be  such  a  line,  drawn  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
hyperbola,  so  that  E  K  represents  the  shear  (vertical  stretch) 
at  E  due  to  bending*,  while  E  M  represents  the  shear  (vertical 
squeeze)  due  to  loading. 

These  two  curves  must  intersect  at  some  point  N  ;  at  the 
corresponding  point  P  on  the  normal  the  shear  (vertical 
squeeze)  due  to  the  loading  is  equal  to  the  shear  (vertical 
stretch)  due  to  the  bending  :  an  element  of  volume  at  P  will 
therefore  be  subject  to  voluminal  compression  only,  and  the 
shear  will  be  zero,  there  will  therefore  be  no  birefringent 
action,  and  when  viewed  with  crossed  nicols  there  should  be 
a  dark  spot  on  a  white  field. 

If  the  load  is  kept  constant  and  the  span  diminished,  E  K 
will  decrease  until  C  K  cuts  the  hyperbola  at  a  second  point ; 
we  should  now  get  two  points  of  darkness.  As  the  span  is 
still  diminished  these  dark  points  should  rise  and  fall  re- 
spectively until  they  coincide,  when  C  K  is  a  tangent  to  the 
hyperbola ;  after  this  they  should  separate  out  at  right 
angles. 

Plate  II.  fig.  2  gives  the  results  of  an  experiment  (5)  made 
with  constant  load  and  varying  spans.  The  beam  was  128 
millim.  x  19  millim.  deep  x  5*5  milUm.  thick,  supported  on 
two  steel  rollers  2  millim.  in  diameter  and  centrally  loaded 
over  a  similar  roller :  the  nicols  were  crossed  and  at  45^  to 
the  axis.     The  following  table  gives  the  spans : — 

*  The  compTeflsiTe  stress  due  to  bending,  at  any  ]^int  on  G  £,  produces 
a  shear  (Tertical  stretch)  and  a  voluminal  compression,  and  both  are  pro- 
portional to  the  stress,  similarly  for  the  shear  (vertical  squeeze)  and 
voluminal  compression  produced  hy  the  sti-ess  due  to  the  loading ;  so  for 
this  purpose  it  is  indinerent  whether  the  ordinates  of  the  two  curres 
represent  the  compressive  stresses  or  the  shears  produced. 
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Curve. 

Span  in  millim. 

Ratio  of  0uan 
to  depth. 

1  

120       : 

100 
88 
80 
78 
72 

6-31 

2  

5-26 

8  

4-63 

4  

4-21 
410 
3-79 

5  

6  

This  experiment  shows  that  there  are,  generally,  two  points 
of  zero  shear  which  close  up  as  the  span  diminisoes  and  then 
open  at  right  angles. 

The  same  phenomena  may  be  observed  by  placing  a  beam 
on  a  flat  surface  and  loadmg  it,  and  then  placing  over  this 
beam  a  second,  which  may  be  bent  with  a  very  long  span,  or 
by  two  couples  at  the  end  ;  the  effect  is  the  same  for  different 
degrees  of  bending  as  for  varying  spans  in  the  former 
experiment. 

Thus  for  spans  of  four  to  five  depths  the  normal  under  the 
load  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  points  of  zero  shear, 
elements  between  these  points  being  subject  to  shear  (vertical 
stretch),  while  elements  above  and  below  them  are  subject  to 
shear  (vertical  squeeze). 

When,  however,  the  span  is  less  than  four  depths,  every 
element  in  the  cross  section  under  the  load  is  subject  to  shear 
(vertical  squeeze)  and  the  greatest  strained  element  is  im- 
mediately imder  the  load. 

These  results  may  be  further  checked  and  confirmed  by 
examining  each  part  of  the  normal  by  placing  over  it  a  beam 
bent  in  the  hand  ;  if  the  part  under  examination  is  in  shear, 
say  (vertical  squeeze),  darkness  may  be  produced  by  super- 
posing a  part  of  the  second  beam  oppositely  strained;  if  the 
strains  were  similar,  increased  brightness  would  result. 

I  exhibit  also  the  results  of  experiments  made  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  black  bands  for  lower  ratios  of  span  to 
depth. 

The  dimensions  of  the  beam  were  124  millim.  x  20  millim. 
deep  X  6*5  millim.  thick,  loaded  on  rollers  like  the  others ; 
nicols  crossed  and  at  45°  to  the  axis. 

Here  the  effect  of  the  supports  is  very  marked,  so  that 
^hen  jt)=2  the  black  band  only  just  touches  the  axis. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  point  where  the  black 
band  cuts  the  normal  the  shear  is  zero,  but  that  everywhere 
else  on  the  band  all  that  is  indicated  is  that  the  directions  of 
resultant  tension  and  compression  are  at  45°  to  the  axis  of  the 
beam. 
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Experiment  6  was  made  to  establish  Proposition  III.  with 
greater  certainty. 

Beam  128  millim.  x  19  millim.  x  5*5  millim.  was  placed 
on  the  base  of  the  straining-frame,  on  a  piece  of  thin  paper, 
and  loaded  with  shot  until  the  first  bine  fringe  came  down  to 
a  point  1*7  millim.  from  the  top.     The  load  was  65  lb. 

The  same  beam  was  then  supported  on  two  steel  rollers 
2  millim.  in  diameter  and  120  millim,  apart,  and  centrally 
loaded  over  a  similar  roller  until  the  same  blue  fringe  appeared 
at  the  bottom  of  the  beam.     The  load  was  55  lb. 

An  hyperbola  has  been  drawn  (see  fig.  1,  Plate  II.)  of  con- 
venient proportions,  cutting  the  horizontal  through  the  above- 
mentioned  point  at  28*5  divisions  from  the  normal ;  the  shear 
corresponding  to  the  blue  fringe  is  thus  represented  by  28*5 
divisions,  and  there  is  that  shear  at  the  point  with  a  load  of 
651b. 

Now  the  stress  due  to  bending,  at  the  extreme  bottom  fibre 
of  a  beam  19  millim.  deep,  120  millim.  span,  and  5'5  millim. 
thick,  with  a  load  of  55  lb.,  is  1*436  tons  per  square  inch. 

The  vertical  compressive  stress  at  this  point,  due  to  the 
load  of  55  lb.,  is,  as  is  shown  later  on,  0*121  ton  per  square 
inch  ;  but  we  are  not  justified  in  superposing  the  shears  pro- 
duced by  these  two  stresses,  being  tensile  and  compressive  at 
right  angles,  and  the  former  as  much  as  twelve  times  the 
latter,  so  I  shall  take  the  stress  at  the  blue  fringe  as  1*436 
tons  per  square  inch. 

Hence  the  compressive  stress  produced  by  65  lb.  over  a 
span  of  120  millim.,  at  the  top  fibre,  is 

1-4^6  X  gg, 

and  the  corresponding  value  in  scale-divisions  is 

,  ,«^      65       28-5       oo  ^  J.  .  . 
l*4oo  X  -TF  X  r-7^-  =  3ow  divisions. 
55      l*4ob 

This  distance  is  set  off  along  the  top  surface  in  the  figure, 
and  the  point  so  found  joinea  to  the  centre  of  the  middle 
section  :  where  it  cuts  the  hyperbola  we  should  get  darkness 
on  the  normal  with  a  span  of  120  millim.  We  can  also 
draw  lines  representing  the  bending-stresses  for  other  spans 
for  the  same  load  of  65  lb. 

The  position  of  the  black  bands  on  the  normal,  as  found  by 
experiment  for  spans  of  120  and  100  millim.,  are  indicated  on 
the  normal,  and  will  be  found  to  agree  very  closely  with  those 
points  found  independently  by  the  intersection  of  the  two 
curves. 
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The  curve  of  bending-stresses  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve  of 
loading  at  a  span  of  73  millim.,  as  measured  from  the  figure, 
whereas  it  is  apparently  82  millim.  when  actually  observed  ; 
it  would  appear  more  correct  to  determine  this  span  by  draw- 
ing the  curve  through  two  points  which  can  be  observed  with 
accuracy,  and  then  drawing  the  tangent  and  measuring  the 
intercept,  since  the  experimental  determination  of  the  span 
giving  coincidence  of  the  two  dark  bands  is  one  liable  to 
considerable  error. 

By  drawing  lines  from  the  centre  to  the  points  along  the 
top  surface  corresponding  to  longer  spans  we  see  that  the 
deviation  of  the  so-called  "  neutral  axis ''  from  the  centre  is 
considerable  :  thus  even  at  a  span  =  10  depths  =  190  millim. 
it  should  be  1  millim.  above  the  centre. 

Proposition  IV. 

The  strain  at  every  point  along  the  normal  due  to  loading 
varies  directly  as  the  load. 

Experiment  7.  The  beam  is  placed  on  two  supports  as 
before^  with  a  small  central  load,  and  the  points  of  intersection 
of  the  black  bands  with  the  normal  are  noted.  The  load  is 
now  increased  up  to  the  safe  limit  when  the  points  of  inter- 
section are  observed  to  remain  unaltered. 

We  know  that  the  strain  at  any  point  on  the  normal  due  to 
bending  is  proportional  to  the  load ;  hence  if  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  curves  of  bending  and  loading  remains  the 
same  when  the  load  is  increased,  we  know  that  the  strain  at 
any  point  due  to  the  loading  must  vary  as  the  load. 

Proposition  V. 

To  determine  the  constant  in  the  equation  to  the  curve  of 
loading  along  the  normal  for  any  beam. 

Let  0  X  represent  the  vertical  through  the  centre  of  a 
beam  centrally  loaded,  E  the  point  of  contact  of  the  load  with 
the  top  of  the  beam  E  K  ;  0  Y  the  axis  of  shear,  0  E=^ ; 
K  A  M  the  hyperbola  of  loading  for  any  given  load,  C  A  H  D 
the  line  of  stresses  due  to  bending  along  G  E,  for  the  same 
load,  the  span  being  chosen  so  that  C  A  H  is  a  tangent  to  the 
hvperbola  at  A ;  f .  e,  so  that  the  dark  bands  coincide  at  B. 
llien  0  Y  and  0  X  are  the  asymptotes  of  the  hyperbola. 

It  has   been   proved  that  the   equation   is   of  the   form 

ysA; -,  where  y  is  the  compressive  stress  at  a  point  on  the 
normal  E  0  at  a  distance  X  from  0.     If  W  is  the  load  and  b 
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— C 


the  width  of  the  beam  t=  length  of  bearing  of  loaded  roller, 
we  have 

W 

y^k.j^ for  the  given  beam. 

W 
Then  0  D  =  B  A  =  2iT7  (since  ^  ^  represents  the  stress 


bx 


3WZ 


at  B  due  to  the  load  W).    Also  E  H  =  n^,  where  E  H  re- 

presents  the  stress  at  E  due  to  a  load  W  on  a  beam  of  depth 
h  and  width  h  and  span  I ;  and 

A    ,  -     A     „.  W      2  h%      2   A'ifc 


2       h*k 


[since  x=\.QO'\  ; 


•••     4+A+A«=B-r*'  P''*A='" 

•'•    ^^iKi+A  +  A^' 

PAi7. 1%.  S.  5.  Vol.  32.  No.  199.  Dec.  1891.        2  L 
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To  find  k  the  beam  is  placed  on  two  supports  and  centrally 
loaded  ;  the  two  points  where  the  black  bands  cross  the 
normal  are  observed  (the  span  being  longer  than  four  depths), 
and  plotted,  and  an  hyperbola  drawn  through  them  ;  a  tangent 
is  then  drawn  to  this  curve  from  the  centre  of  the  section 
and  its  intercept  on  the  upper  edge  measured,  the  span  giving 
coincidence  of  the  black  bands  can  then  be  calculated. 

Earpervirent  8.  For  a  beam  128  millim.  x  19  millim.  deep 
X  5*5  millim.  I  find  this  span  to  be  73  millim. ;  hence 

0 

Taking  0  at  O04  millim.,^  =  0-002  millim.,  and  neglecting 

--J  we  have 

A  =  }  X  3-84  X  0-252=0-726. 

Proposition  VI. 

To  verify  the  equation  to  the  curve  of  loading. 

Experiment  P.  JBeam  128  millim.  x  19  millim.  x  5'5  millim. 

The  stress  corresponding  to  the  blue  fringe  vrith  this  beam 
was  found,  as  already  explained,  by  loading  the  beam  over  a 
span  of  120  millim.,  until  the  blue  fringe  appeared  at  the 
bottom  of  the  beam ;  the  load  required  was  55  lb. ;  hence  the 
corresponding  stress  is  1*436  tons  per  square  inch  *. 

When  laid  on  the  base  of  the  steel  frame,  the  same  fringe 
was  observed  at  I'T  millim.  from  the  top  with  a  load  of  65  lb. 

From  the  equation  to  the  curve  of  loading,  taking  i= 0*726, 
^=0*04  millim.,  we  ought  to  have  a  stress  at  1-7  millim. 
from  the  top  equal  to 

y =0-726  X  ^^jTT  X  -p^  X  ^  =  1-419  tons  per  square  inch. 

The  lines  of  Principal  Stress  afford  a  convenient  means  of 
studying  the  condition  of  strain  in  a  bent  beam. 

In  a  memoir   published  in   1838  f   Lam^   discussed   the 

W 

♦  From  the  equation  y=*  7-7  there  is  a  compreflfiive  stress  of  0-121  ton 

per  square  inch  here  due  to  the  load.  I  have  not  added  the  effect  of  this 
to  that  of  the  hending,  as  there  is  no  proof  that  the  superposition  of  small 
strains  holds  when  the  strains  themselves  are  so  imequal. 

t  Comptea  JSendus,  vol.  vii.  p.  778:  "Mtooire  sur  les  surfaces  iso- 
statiques  dans  les  corps  solides  en  ^quilibre  d'^lasticit^." 
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problem  of  the  equilibrium  of  an  elastic  solid,  and  investi- 
gated the  properties  of  what  he  termed  ^^  isostatic  sarfaces/' 
or  surfaces  where  only  normal  **  actions  ^'  are  applied. 

In  1870  Saint- Venant*  examined  the  differential  equations 
to  which  the  subject  of  "  isostatic  surfaces  "  gave  rise,  and  in 
1872  Professor  Boussinesqt  gave  a  geometric  method  for 
constructing  isostatic  lines  passing  through  any  given  point. 
This  memoir  was  shortly  followed  by  a  second  $,  treating  of 
the  integration  of  the  equations  involved. 

Rankine  has  examined  the  form  of  the  curves  of  Principal 
Stress,  and  given  an  expression  from  which  the  curves  can  be 
drawn  §.  '  He  neglects  the  surface- loading  effect  as  ^'  in  most 
cases  practically  of  small  intensity  when  compared  with  the 
other  elements  of  stress."  On  comparing  his  curves  with 
those  in  Plate  II.  it  will  be  noticed  how  closely  the  curves  of 
tension  agree,  while  the  curves  of  compression  are  very 
dissimilar. 

Sir  George  Airy  has  calculated  and  drawn  the  curves  of 
principal  stress  for  several  cases  of  flexure,  including  that  of 
a  beam  doubly  supported  and  centrally  loaded  ||.  He  assumes 
"  that  there  is  a  neutral  point  in  the  centre  of  the  depth  ;  that 
on  the  upper  side  of  this  neutral  point  the  forces  are  forces  of 
tension,  and  on  the  lower  side  are  forces  of  compression,  and 
that  these  forces  are  proportional  to  the  distances  from  the 
neutral  point; "  but  he  says ''  These  suppositions  seem  to  imply 
that  the  actual  extensions  or  compressions  correspond  exactly 
to  the  curvature  of  the  edge  of  the  lamina."  The  surface- 
loading  effect  is  not  here  taken  into  account ;  and  it  would 
have  been  interesting  to  compare  the  results  as  shown  in 
fig.  6,  for  a  beam  in  which  the  span  equals  ten  depths,  with 
the  actual  curve  as  found  by  experiment.  This  comparison, 
however,  would  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions,  since  it  has 
been  shown  IT  that  the  results  arrived  at  are  not  consistent 
with  the  fundamental  equations,  and  the  form  of  the  curves 
can  be  accepted  only  as  a  very  general  approximation. 

Proposition  VII. 

To  detennine  the  lines  of  Principal  Stress  in  a  glass  beam 
doubly  supported  and  centrally  loaded. 

Experiment  10. — A  glass  beam,  128  millim.  x  19  millim. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  Ixx.    t  Ibid.  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  242.    J  Ibid.  vol.  kxiv.  p.  318. 
§  *  Applied  Mechanics,'  §§  310  and  311. 
II  PhiL  Trans.  1863,  part  1. 

If  See  criticism  on  Sir  George  Airy's  solution  in  Ibbetson's  '  Mathe- 
matical Theory  of  Elasticity,*  note  on  p.  358. 

2L2 
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deep  X  5*5  millim.  thick,  was  placed  in  the  steel  straining- 
frame  on  two  steel  rollers  2  millim.  in  diameter,  and  centrally 
loaded  orer  a  similar  steel  roller. 

The  span  chosen  was  60  millim.,  giving  for  p  the  ralue  3' 15. 

The  nicols  were  crossed  and  set  at  an  observed  angle,  and 
the  black  band  plotted  on  squared  paper  corresponding  to  the 
squares  on  the  glass  beam.  This  band  of  course  represents 
the  locus  of  points  where  the  axes  of  principal  stress  are 
parallel  to  the  directions  of  the  planes  of  tne  nicol. 

The  nicols  were  then  turned  through  a  small  angle  «,  the 
new  position  of  the  black  bands  plotted,  and  so  on  for  several 
different  angles.  These  curves  are  shown  in  Plate  II.  The 
lines  of  principal  stress  are  easily  deduced  from  these  and  are 
shown  in  Plate  II.  fig.  4. 


Since  communicating  the  above,  Sir  George  Stokes  has 
gone  very  fully  into  this  problem,  and  has  kindly  allowed  me 
to  quote  the  following  extracts  from  letters  I  have  received 
from  him  on  the  subject : — 

"  Let  A  be  the  point  in  the  upper  surface  where  the  pres- 
sure (P)  is  applied ;  B,  C  the  points  of  support  below,  which  I 
suppose  to  be  equidistant  from  A ;  D  the  middle  point  of  BC. 
Let  y  be  measured  downwards  from  A  ;  denote  BD  or  DO 
by  a,  and  AB  by  b.     You  have  the  expressions  for  the  stresses 

(2P    1\ 
a?=  —  •- ),  and  the 

question  is.  What  system  must  we  superpose  on  this  to  pass 
to  the  actual  case  ?  This,  as  I  showed  you,  is  the  system  of 
stresses  produced  by  a  system  of  forces  applied  to  the  surface. 
The  forces  consist — (1)  of  the  two  pressures  JP  at  B  and  C ; 
(2)  of  a  continuous  oblique  tension  below,  represented  in 
drawing  by  a  fan  of  tensions  directed  at  every  point  of  the 
lower  surface  from  the  point  A. 

"  Imagine  now  the  beam  cut  into  two  by  a  plane  along 
A  D.  Consider  one  half  only,  say  that  on  the  B  side.  Every- 
thing will  remain  the  same  as  before,  provided  we  supply  to 
the  surface  A  D  forces  representing  the  pressures  or  tensions 
which  existed  in  the  undivided  beam.  On  account  of  the 
symmetry,  the  direction  of  these  must  be  normal. 

"  At  t>  the  vertical  pressure  on  a  horizontal  plane  in  the 
infinite  solid  is  compounded  with  an  equal  vertical  tension 
due  to  the  fan.  Hence,  of  the  vertical  pressure  in  A  D  which 
must  be  superposed  on  the  vertical  pressure  in  the  infinite 
solid,  we  know  thus  much  without  obtaining  a  complete  solu- 
sion  of  the  problem,  namely,  that  it  must  equal  minus  2P/7r6 
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at  D  and  0  at  A,    If  we  suppose  it  to  vary  uniformly  between, 
we  are  not  likel}'  to  be  far  wrong. 

"This  leads  to  the  following  expression  for  the  vertical 
pressure  in  A  D  : — 

2Py 

**Now  for  the  horizontal.  We  know  that  the  complete 
system  of  external  forces  must  satisfy  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium of  a  rigid  body.  The  direction  in  each  element  of  the 
fan  passes  through  A,  about  which  therefore  the  fan  has  no 
moment.  Hence  the  moment  of  the  horizontal  forces  along 
A  D  taken  about  A  must  equal  ^  Pa.  Again,  the  resultant  of 
the  semi-fan  is  a  force  passing  through  A,  and  its  vertical 
component  is  ^  P.  Its  norizontal  component  is  the  integral 
of 

2P6»       xdn 

P 

taken  from  0  to  infinity,  or  —  • 

"  Hence  of  the  horizontal  forces  along  A  D  we  know  these 
two  things : — 

(1)  The  sum  must  equal  — > 

(2)  The  moment  round  A  must  equal  J  Pa. 

"  In  default  of  a  knowledge  of  the  law  according  to  which 
the  force  varies  with  y,  it  is  natural  to  take  it,  for  a  more  or 
less  close  approximation,  to  be  expressed  by  the  linear  func- 
tion A  +  By,  or  say  Y.     To  determine  the  arbitrary  constants 

p 
A,  B,  we  have  only  to  equate  the  integral  of  Y .  rfy  to  — ,  and 

that  of  Yy .  dy  to  ^Pa,  the  limits  being  0  to  6.     Wo  thus  get 
for  the  expression  for  the  tension  at  any  point  of  A  D, 

b\ir       by    b\b      irjV 

"  At  neutral  points  the  vertical  pressure  equals  minus  the 
horizontal  tension,  giving 

C-F-«)^(*-T^)f+^=«= 

or,  putting  for  shortness  —j 4=rw, 
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.„(iy-„|...o,  .■.|=i±v/Tri, 

For  the  neutral  points  to  be  real  and  diiFerent,  we  must  have 

When  the  neutral  points  coalesce  into  one,  we  have  m  equal 
16,  y  equal  j\  and  for  the  ratio  of  the  span  to  the  depth, 

y-  equal  rp,  equal  4*245,  or,  say,  the  span  is  4^  times  the 

depth. 

"As  regards  the  horizontal  tension  at  points  along  AD, 
you  take  a  linear  function  of  y  as  I  do,  and  your  condition  of 
moments  is  the  same  as  my  (2),  but  in  lieu  of  my  (1)  you 
do  what  is  equivalent  to  taking  the  total  tension  nil.  You 
further  omit  the  correction  to  the  vertical  pressure  when  we 
pass  from  a  solid  of  infinite  depth  to  one  terminated  by  a 

P 

plane  below.     You  further  take  the  coefficient  of  —  as  i,  a 

.        .       ^        2 
constant  to  be  determined  by  the  observations,  instead  of  -. 

"  Taking  the  place  of  the  neutral  point  (at  one  fourth  of  the 
depth)  and  the  ratio  of  span  to  depth  as  given  by  my  formulae, 
and  then  treating  them  as  if  they  had  been  the  results  of 
experiment,  and  substituting  in  your  formulas  for  the  deter- 
mination of  k,  I  got  0*7947  instead  of  0*64.  The  largeness 
of  your  coefficient  is  I  think  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
employment  of  the  formulae  which  you  used. 

"  In  your  method  you  take  the  stress  belonging  to  the  solid 
supposed  infinitely  deep,  and  superpose  it  on  the  stress  corre- 
sponding to  a  pure  bend. 

"  This  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  retaining  three  terms 
only  in  the  equation  I  gave  in  my  letter  for  determining  the 
y  of  the  neutral  points. 

*'  The  equation  thus  becomes 


or 


where 


67ra    f  _^a    y 

2mg-7n|+2=0, 


-7—  instead  ot  -.—  —4. 
If  b 
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"  When  the  two  nentral  points  merge  into  one,  we  have  in 
both  cases  alike  y  equal  \  b,  and  the  only  difference  is  that 

Stt  rr  equals  m  instead  of  m  plus  4. 

"If  you  had  supposed  the  coefficient  for  the  infinite  solid  to 
be  an  unknown  quantity  k^  and  had  applied  your  observations 
to  determine  it,  using  ray  formulae  instead  of  your  own,  you 
would  have  got  something  very  close  indeed  to  0'64, 

"  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  your  problem,  taken  as  one  in 
two  dimensions,  the  theoretical  stresses  in  the  planes  of  dis- 
placement are  independent  of  the  ratio  between  the  two 
elastic  constants  ;  in  other  words,  independent  of  the  value 
of  Poisson's  ratio." 

I  have  calculated  the  positions  of  the  neutral  points  from 
Sir  Gteorge  Stokes's  formula 


h      4  -  V  16      m 


for  spans  of  88,  100,  and  120  millim.  in  a  beam  128  millim. 
long  X  5*5  millim.  wide  X  19  millim.  deep.  These  are  given 
in  the  following  Table  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  columns.  The 
results  of  actual  observations  (see  p.  494)  are  given  in  columns 
4  and  5  ;  while  columns  6  and  7  give  the  same  points  as  found 
by  plotting  the  intersection  of  the  curves  of  pure  bending  and 
loading  (infinite  solid  assumed)  : — 


Span. 

Distanoe  of  Neutral  Points  from  top  edge,  by 

Sir  George  Stokes's 
formula. 

Obeeryation. 

Intersection  of 
curves. 

88 

6-3      3-2 
7-0      2-6 

7-7      1-8 

64      3-3 
7-2      2-6 

7-8      1-8 

6-9      2-7 
7-3      2-3 
7-8      1-76 

100 

120 

The  error  by  the  intersection  method  is  greater  in  pro- 
portion as  the  span  is  smaller,  as  might  have  been  expected. 

If  the  observed  positions  of  the  neutral  points  are  inserted 

in  Sir  George  Stokes's  formula,  the  value  0*64  is  obtained  for 

2P  1 
the  constant  h  in  the  equation  .r=  —  .-. 

M*Gill  University,  Montreal, 
October  12, 1801. 
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LXI.  Damping  of  Electrical  Oscillations  on  Iron  Wires. 
By  John  Trowbridgb*. 

IT  has  generallj  been  assumed  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  subject  of  very  rapid  oscillations  of  Electricity,  such 
as  occur  in  Leyden-jar  discharges,  that  the  magnetic  character 
of  the  conductor  has  very  little  influence  upon  the  character 
of  the  discharge.  Thus,  in  a  note  to  an  article  on  Electrical 
Waves  {Anncden  der  Physik  und  Chemie,  vol.  cviii.  1859, 
p.  499),  W.  Feddersen  states  that  electrical  oscillations  may 
suffer  a  slight  weakening  on  iron  ;  but  this  diminution  is  very 
slight,  and  results  from  the  resistance  of  iron  being  greater 
than  that  of  other  metals  t- 

In  Dr.  Lodgers  treatise  on  Modern  Views  of  Electricity 
(ed.  1889)  we  find  the  following  : — 

"  But  in  the  case  of  the  discharge  of  a  Ley  den  jar  iron  is  of 
no  advantage.  The  current  oscillates  so  quickly  that  any  iron 
introduced  into  its  circuit,  however  subdivided  into  thin  wires 
it  may  be,  is  protected  from  magnetism  by  inverse  currents 
induced  in  its  outer  skin,  and  accordingly  does  not  get  mag- 
netized ;  and  so  far  from  increasing  the  inductance  of  the 
discharge-circuit,  it  positively  diminishes  it  by  the  reaction- 
effect  of  these  induced  currents ;  it  acts,  in  fact,  much  as  a 
mass  of  copper  might  be  expected  to  do''  (p.  365). 

Fleming  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  apparent  superiority  of  iron,  it  would 
naturally  be  supposed  that  since  the  magnetic  permeability 
of  iron  bestows  upon  it  greater  inductance,  it  would  form  a 
less  suitable  conductor  for  discharging  with  great  suddenness 
electric  energy.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Uie  current  only 
Tjenetrates  just  into  the  skin  of  the  conductor,  there  is  but 
little  of  the  mass  of  the  iron  magnetized.  Even  if  these  instan- 
taneous discharges  are  capable  of  magnetizing  iron,  ....  the 
electromotive  impulses  or  sudden  rushes  of  electricity  do  not 
magnetize  the  iron,  and  hence  do  not  find  in  it  any  greater 
self-inductive  opposition  than  thev  would  find  in  a  non- 
magnetic but  otherwise  similar  conductor.  Dr.  Lodge's  further 
researches  seem  to  show  that  there  is  a  real  advantage  in  using 
iron  for  lightning-conductors  over  copper,  and  that  its  greater 
specific  resistance  and  higher  fusing-point  enable  an  iron  rod 
or  tape  to  get  rid  safely  of  an  amount  of  electric  energy 

*  Frum  an  advance  proof  communicated  by  the  Author. 

t  **  Beim  Eisen  konnte  in  Folge  der  Magnetisirunffen  eine  Abweichuug 
heivortreten ;  indeae  zeigt  der  Vereuch,  daas  dieselbe  Keineufalls  bedeutend 
ist,  iibrigens  in  dem  Sinne  erfolffen  miisste,  als  wenu  die  Elektricitat  beim 
Eiteu  ein  grosKeres  Hiuderniss  lande,  wie  bei  deu  iibhgeu  Metalleu.'* 
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stored  up  in  the  dielectric^  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  it 
were  copper."* 

"  In  the  experiments  on  alternative  path,"  as  described  by 
Dr.  Lodge,  "  the  main  result  is  very  briefly  summed  up  by 
saying  that,  where  a  sudden  discharge  had  to  pass  throagh  a 
conductor,  it  was  found  that  iron  and  copper  acted  about 
equally  well,  and  indeed  iron  sometimes  exhibited  a  little 
superiority,  and  that  the  thickness  of  the  conductor  and  its 
ordinary  conductivity  mattered  very  little  indeed.  In  the 
case  of  enormously  rapid  oscillations  the  value  of  the  impul- 
sive impedance  varies  in  simple  proportion  to  the  frequency 
of  the  oscillations,  and  depends  on  the  form  and  size  of  the 
circuit,  but  not  at  all  on  its  specific  resistance,  magnetic  per- 
meability, or  diameter For  discharges  of  a  million  per 

second  and  upwards,  such  as  occur  in  jar-discharges  and  per- 
haps in  lightning,  the  impedance  of  all  reasonably  conduct- 
ing circuits  is  the  same,  and  independent  of  conductivity  and 
permeability,  and  hardly  affected  by  enormous  changes  in 
diameter^'  f. 

Turning  now  to  the  observations  of  Hertz,  we  find  it  stated 
that  the  material,  resistance,  and  diameter  of  the  wire  of 
the  micrometer-circuit  employed  by  him  have  very  little 
infiuence  on  the  result.  The  rate  of  propagation  of  an  elec- 
trical disturbance  along  a  conductor  depends  mainly  on  its 
capacity  and  coefficient  of  self-induction,  and  only  to  a  small 
extent  on  its  resistance.  Hertz  concludes  that,  owing  to  the 
great  rapidity  of  the  alternations,  the  magnetism  of  the  iron  is 
unable  to  follow  them  and  therefore  has  no  effect  on  the  self- 
induction.  When  a  portion  of  the  micrometer-circuit  em- 
ployed by  Hertz  was  surrounded  by  an  iron  tube,  or  replaced 
by  an  iron  wire,  no  perceptible  effect  was  obtained;  and  thus 
the  result  was  apparently  confirmed  that  the  magnetism  of 
the  iron  is  unable  to  follow  such  rapid  oscillations  and  there- 
fore exerts  no  appreciable  effect.  The  velocity  of  propagation 
in  a  wire  has  a  definite  value  independent  of  its  dimensions 
and  material.  Even  iron  wires  offer  no  exception  to  this, 
showing  that  the  magnetic  susceptibility  of  iron  does  not  play 
any  part  in  the  case  of  such  rapid  motions  $. 

•  Fleming^s  '  The  Induction  of  Electric  Currents/  p.  308.  The  author 
describes  in  full  Dr.  Lodge's  experiments  to  prove  the  nonmagnetizability 
of  iron  by  sudden  discbarges. 

t  Fleming,  *  Tbe  Induction  of  Electric  Currents,'  p.  411. 

%  ^'Ersetzen  wir  den  bisberigen  Kupferdraht  durch  einen  dickeren 
oder  dunneren  Kupferdraht  oder  durch  einen  Draht  aus  anderem  Metall, 
so  bebalten  die  Knoten-pimkte  ihre  Lage  bei.  Die  Fortpflanzungs- 
geschwindigkeit  in  alien  solcben  Drabten  ist  daher  gleicb,  und  wir 
sind  berecbtigt  von  derselben  als  einer  bestimmten  GescbwiLdigkeit  zu 
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Altbougb  the  impulsive  impedance  is  apjKirently  not  affected 
by  the  magnetic  character  of  the  wire,  our  experiments  lead 
us  to  believe  that  discbarges  of  the  quick  period  of  a  Leyden 
jar  are  affected  very  appreciably  by  the  magnetic  nature  of 
iron,  steel,  and  nickel  conductors.  This  etfect  is  so  great 
that  it  damps  the  electrical  oscillations,  and  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  the  time  of  oscillation  is  also 
affected  by  the  permeability  of  the  conductor. 

The  apparatus  employed  was  similar  to  that  described 
in  my  investigations  of  electrical  oscillations  with  an  air- 
condenser  (Proc.  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
May  28,  1890).  Certain  important  modifications,  however, 
were  made.  The  plane  mirror  which  1  used  in  the  former 
research  was  replaced  by  a  concave  mirror  of  10-feet  focus  and 
o^  inches  in  radius.  This  mirror  was  mounted  upon  the  end 
of  the  armature-fihaft  of  a  one-half  horse-power  electric  motor. 

The  discharging  apparatus  consisted  of  a  sharp  cutting-tool, 
insulated,  and  mounted  on  the  edge  of  the  rotating  disk  bear- 
ing the  mirror.  It  was  metallically  connected  with  a  grooved 
ring  of  brass  mounted  upon  the  shaft  and  insulated  from  it 
by  hard  rubber.  Around  this  was  wound  a  copper  wire,  one 
end  of  which  was  connected  with  the  discharging  wire  and 
the  other  drawn  taut  by  a  rubber  band.  The  electrical 
discharge  was  thrown  upon  the  circuit  by  pushing  forward  a 
lever,  which  brought  a  solid  hinged  frame  containing  a  strip 
of  soft  type-metal  into  contact  with  the  rapidly  revolving 
steel  cutting-tool.  An  electrical  contact  was  thus  insured  by 
the  tool  cutting  a  groove  in  the  strip  of  type-metal.  In  order 
to  avoid  a  spark  at  the  contact,  the  type-metal  was  thickly 
covered  with  a  wax  of  peculiar  composition.  The  only  spark 
therefore  that  occurred  was  the  one  the  oscillations  of  which 
I  desired  to  study.  At  each  trial  the  type-metal  was  moved 
so  as  to  expose  a  new  cutting  surface.  The  type-metal  was 
insulated  from  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  but  connected  with 
the  outer  coating  of  the  Levden  jar.  First,  both  terminals 
of  the  Holtz  machine  were  thrown  off,  and  immediately  after, 
the  cutting-tool,  ploughing  its  way  through  the  type-metal, 
placed  the  outer  coating  of  the  Leyden  jar  in  circuit  with  one 
of  the  two  parallel  wires  leading  to  the  terminals  of  the  spark. 
The  other  wire  was  permanently  in  connexion  with  the  inner 
coating  of  the  jar. 


reden.  Auch  Eisendrahte  xuachen  keine  Ausnahme  von  der  aUgemeinen 
Kegel,  die  Magnetisirbarkeit  des  Eisens  kommt  also  bei  so  scfanellen 
Bewegungen  nichtin  Betradit." — Ann,  der  Physik  tind  Cheime,  vol.  xjodv. 
1888,  p.  558. 
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Besides  the  short  lead  wires  above  described,  the  discharging 
circuit  consisted  of  two  parallel  wires  '60  centim.  apart  and 
510  centim.  long.  These  were  the  only  portions  of  tne  appa- 
ratus changed  during  the  experiment,  aud  they  were  replaced 
by  wires  of  different  material  and  of  different  size.  The  other 
conditions — length  of  spark,  lead  wires,  and  the  copper  cross- 
wire  connecting  the  outer  ends  of  the  long  parallel  wires — 
remained  undisturbed  throughout  the  experiment. 

The  Leyden  jar  was  charged  each  time  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  same  potential,  judging  by  the  number  of  turns 
given  the  Holtz  machine.  It  is  unfortunate  tliat  no  more 
accurate  means  of  measuring  it  were  at  hand,  although  the 
different  negatives  showed  but  slight  variation.  The  capacity 
of  the  jar  with  alternations  of  this  period  was  5060  elec- 
trostatic units. 

I  describe  the  discharging  portion  of  the  apparatus 
minutely,  for  the  success  of  an  investigation  of  this  nature 
depends  upon  the  suppression  of  all  sparks  save  that  which 
one  wishes  to  observe,  and  my  method  surely  and  completely 
accomplished  this.  The  photograph  of  the  spark  could  thus 
be  made  to  fall  very  accurately  on  the  sensitive  plate.  When 
one  considers  that  the  image  of  the  spark  was  fljang  through 
the  air  on  a  circle  of  ten  feet  radius  with  a  velocity  of  a 
mile  a  second,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  extremely  small 
deviation  in  the  point  of  contact  between  the  cutting-tool 
and  the  type-metal  would  have  thrown  the  image  entirely 
oft*  the  sensitive  plate.  A  singular  phenomenon  was  noticed 
in  this  connexion.  When  a  comparatively  low  potential 
was  used,  such  as  that  afforded  by  the  air-condenser  used  in 
our  previous  investigation,  the  cutting-tool  ploughed  two  or 
three  millimetres  along  the  surface  of  the  type-metal  before 
a  spark  passed  at  the  point  in  the  circuit  where  it  was  desired. 
With  higher  potentials  this  phenomenon  was  also  observed 
but  the  extent  of  cutting  was  diminished.  It  is  possible  that 
the  insulating  wax  may  have  melted  under  the  sudden  blow 
of  the  cutting-tool,  and,  flowing  around  it,  prevented  instant 
contact.  This  seems  to  me  improbable,  for  a  deep  and  clear- 
cut  groove  was  made  in  the  soft  type-metal.  Great  attention 
was  paid  to  the  solid  structure  of  this  contact  apparatus. 
It  was  entirely  separate  from  the  support  of  the  revolving 
parts  and  was  perfectly  steady. 

The  other  end  of  the  armature-shaft  was  lengthened  into  a 
.cylindrical  chronograph,  similar  to  that  described  in  the 
article  already  cited,  and  its  performance  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  A  small  Iluhmkorf  coil  excited  by  two  storage 
cells,  and  interrupted  by  a  seconds  pendulum,  gave  a  record 
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of  the  speed  of  the  mirror.  The  stylus  which  drew  the  spiral 
turns  on  the  barrel  of  the  chronograph  was  drawn  along 
the  barrel  by  means  of  a  small  heavily  loaded  carriage, 
which,  on  being  released  at  the  moment  the  lever  arm  threw 
the  type-metal  in  contact  with  the  cutting-iool,  descended  an 
inclined  plane  of  adjustable  height.  A  small  Toepler  Holtz 
machine  charged  a  large  Leyden  jar,  and  it  was  found  to  work 
admirably  in  all  states  of  the  weather. 

The  apparatus  which  1  have  thus  described  was  the  result 
of  the  experiments  of  the  previous  year  and  worked  for  months 
without  failure ;  and  the  taking  of  photographs  of  the  oscil- 
lating discharge  by  it  became  a  mere  matter  of  routine. 

The  following  cases  were  tried  : — 

(1)  When  the  long  parallel  wires  were  of  copper  (diameter 
'087  centim.),  the  number  of  double  oscillations  visible  on  the 
negatives  averaged  quite  uniformly  9  or  9*5. 

(2)  Where  the  wires  were  of  German  silver  (diameter 
•OHl  centira.),  3  oscillations  were  visible. 

(3)  But  when  an  annealed  iron  wire  (diameter  '087  centim.) 
was  substituted,  only  the  first  return  oscillation  waA  distinctly 
visible,  with  occasionally  a  trace  of  the  first  duplicate  discharge. 

(4)  On  substituting  fine  copper  wire  (diameter  '027  centim.), 
5  complete  oscillations  were  quite  uniformly  visible. 

(5)  Fine  German  silver  wire  ('029  centim.),  nickel  wire 
('019  centim.)*,  soft  iron  ('027  centim.),  and  piano  steel 
wire  ('027  centim.),  gave  but  iaintly  the  first  return  discharge 
after  the  pilot  spark. 

The  pilot  sparks  were  in  all  cases  strong. 

The  single  return  discharge  through  the  iron  wire  did  not 
admit  of  measurement  sufficiently  accurate  to  furnish  any 
basis  for  calculation  of  its  self-induction.  The  time  did  not 
apparently  differ,  if  at  all,  by  more  than  14  or  15  per  cent. 
Some  general  reasoning  based  upon  the  number  of  oscillations 
may  be  of  interest.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
this  reasoning  is  open  to  criticism,  although  it  affords  the 
most  plausible  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  The  phe- 
nomenon itself  is  not  a  doubtful  one. 

The  time  of  a  double  oscillation  for  the  large-sized  copper 
wire  was  '0000020  sec,  for  the  small  copper  wire  '0000021 
sec.  The  others,  as  far  as  could  be  determined,  did  not  differ 
much  from  these  values,  and  for  this  purpose  either  value  is 
sufficiently  accurate.  Denote  by  B'  the  ohmic  resistance  of 
the  parallel  wires  to  alternating  currents  of  this  periodicity, 
by  U  the  resistance  to  steady  currents. 

*  Obtained  by  the  kindneas  of  Joseph  Wharton,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 
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-  p=  ^  =3,000,000  (practically). 

Taking  the  cases  up  in  order  : — 

(1)  Large  copper  wire, 

R=-285xl0», 
and  sabstdtuting  in  Lord  Bayleigh's  formula 

R'=  \^Wm^> 
R'=-66xlO». 

(2)  Large  Crerman  silver  wire, 

R=9-2xl0», 
and  substituting  in  the  series 

R'=9-2xlO^ 

(3)  Large  iron  wire, 

R=2-5xlO», 

and  if  there  is  a  true  time  lag,  as  often  stated,  such  as  to  pre- 
vent action  of  the  magnetic  property  of  the  iron,  and  if  on 
this  assumption  we  make  /^=1; 

R'=2-78xlO». 

(4)  Fine  copper, 

R=3•3xl0^ 
R'=3-5xl0». 

(5)  Again,  as  before,  call  /a=1  in  iron,  nickel,  and  steel. 
The  length  of  these  circuits  was  7*41  metres,  the  remainder 

of  the  10*20  metres — 2*79  metres — being  of  copper  wire  of 
R'3SE*94.  The  value  of  R'  in  the  separate  cases,  including 
in  each  the  resistance  *94  of  the  copper  portion,  was  as 
follows : — 

Soft  iron 15*0  xlO», 

Piano-steel..,  20*7  xlO', 

Nickel 30-6  xlO^ 

German  silver  23*0  xlO*. 

The  raiio  of  the  strengths  of  successive  discharges  during 
the  osciUation  is  given  by  the  function 

where   r  is  the  ohmic  resistance,  T  the  time   of  a   double 
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oscillation,  and  L  the  self-induction.  The  ratio  of  one  dis- 
charge to  the  nth  one  after  it  is 

If  we  assume, — and  it  is  a  large  assumption,  but  one  which  per- 
haps  the  result  will  in  some  measure  justify, — that  the  ratio  of 
the  strength  of  the  first  to  the  strength  of  the  last  visible  dis- 
charge is  more  or  less  a  constant,  we  may  make  use  of  the  above 

T 
data.     Denote  A  ^  by  A,  and  call  the  unknown  resistance  of 

the  short  connecting  lead  wires  and  of  the  spark  x.  Then 
will  r=R'  + J? ;  n  will  be  the  number  of  complete  oscillations 
-visible. 

Take  cases  (1)  and  (2),  large  copper  and  large  German 
silver  wires, 

ni(R'i  +  ^)   =n8(R',  +  jr), 

9-5{-66  +  jr)=3(9-2-h4r), 

a?=3'4  ohms. 

Taking  cases  (1)  and  (4),  large  copper  and  small  copper, 
similarly, 

n,(R'i  +  ^)    =n4(R'^  +  jr), 

9-5(-66  +  ^)=5(3-5  +  ^), 

;c=2*6  ohms. 

Experimenis  with  other  copper  wires  having  R'  equal  to  3*4: 
and  1*27  gave  5  and  8  for  the  values  of  n  respectively,  or 
«=2*4  ohms. 

The  resistance  (R')  of  the  lead  wires  forming  part  of  x  was 
•8  ohm,  leaving  as  a  possible  value  for  the  resistance  of  the 
spark  aboat  2  ohms. 

If  taking  this  value  of  x  we  calculate  the  value   of  R' 
necessary  to  damp  out  the  oscillation  in  one  complete  double 
discharge  in  the  aise  of  the  large  iron  wire,  we  shall  have 
9-5(-66  +  3)  =  l(R'  +  3), 
R'  =  30  ohms. 

But  neglecting  the  magnetic  property  of  the  iron,  its  cal- 
culated resistance  to  alternating  currents  of  this  periodicity 
was  R'=2-78  ohms.  This  is  obviously  inadequate  and  would 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  oscillation  is  not,  as  some- 
times stated,  too  rapid  to  admit  of  the  magnetic  action  of  the 
iron. 

If  we  substitute  this  value  R'=30  in  the  equation 
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we  have  for  the  resulting  value  of  the  magnetic  permeahility 

fjL  =  230. 

This  lies  between  the  limit8^=  103  and  ^=1110,  found  by 
taking  the  number  of  oscillations  one  and  a  half  and  one  half 
respectively  for  the  case  of  the  iron  wire. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  this  estimate  of  /jl  necessitates 
assuming  that  T  and  L  remain  the  same  within  broad  limits. 
Measurements  of  the  single  oscillation  on  the  negatives  show 
that  this  is  near  enough  the  case.  Part  of  the  more  rapid 
decay  of  the  oscillation  in  the  iron  may  be  well  ascribed  to  the 
dissipation  of  energy  by  hysteresis.  While  we  cannot  place 
much  reliance  upon  an  estimate  of  its  value  in  such  a  case — 
its  percentage  effect  probably  increasing  rapidly  with  the 
decay  of  the  spark — it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  its  influence 
may  be  very  great. 

There  still  remains  the  fact,  not  generally  recognized,  that 
in  Leyden-jar  discharges  through  iron  wires  the  magnetic 
property  of  the  iron  has  time  very  materially  to  modify  the 
character  of  the  spark. 

I  give  an  example  of  the  measurement  of  the  half  oscil- 
lation, which  was  the  only  one  visible  on  the  photograph  of 
the  discharge  over  iron  wires,  all  the  others  having  been 
damped  or  extinguished  by  the  iron,  in  comparison  with 
the  measurement  of  the  similar  half  oscillation  on  copper 
wires  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  iron  wires.  The  number  of 
oscillations  on  the  copper  wires  was  from  eight  to  ten.  The 
total  duration  of  the  discharge  on  iron  wires  was  only  three 
millionths  of  a  second,  while  that  on  similar  copper  wires  was 
three  hundred-thousandths  of  a  second.  A  steel  wire  gave  the 
same  results  as  the  annealed  iron  wires. 


Fine  Iron  Wire. 

Length  of  first 
half  oscillation    i 
in  millimetrefl. 

Large  Iron  Wire. 

Leneth  of  first 
halfosoilktion 
in  millimetres. 

•23 
•21 
■19 

•21 

•20 
•20 
•19 

•19 

Fine  Copper 
Wire. 

•19 
•20 
•20 

•19 

Large  Copper 

•17 
•18 
•20 

•18 
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I  wish  to  express  ray  deep  obligations  to  my  assistant,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Sabine,  for  his  valuable  suggestions  and  for  his  skill  in 
the  mechanical  details  of  this  investigation. 

Conclusions. 

1.  The  magnetic  permeability  of  iron  wires  exercises  an 
important  influence  upon  the  decay  of  electrical  oscillations 
of  high  frequency.  This  influence  is  so  great  that  the 
oscilktions  may  be  reduced  to  a  half  oscillation  on  a  circuit 
of  suitable  self-induction  and  capacity  for  producing  them. 

2.  It  is  probable  that  the  time  of  oscillation  on  iron  wires 
may  be  changed.  Since  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  only  a 
half  oscillation  on  iron  wires,  I  have  not  been  able  to  state 
this  law  definitely. 

3.  Currents  of  high  frequency,  such  as  are  produced  in 
Leyden-jar  discharges,  therefore  magnetize  the  iron. 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory, 
Cambridge,  U.S. 


LXII.  Table  of  Zonal  Spherical  Harmonics^  calculated  by 
Messrs.  C.  E.  Holland,  P.  R.  Jones,  and  C.  G.  Lamb. 
With  a  short  Explanation  and  some  Illustrations  of  its  use 
by  Professor  John  Perry,  2?.5c.,  F.R.S* 

[Plate!.] 

I  HAD  intended  merely  to  present  to  the  Society  for  publi- 
cation a  table  of  Zonal  Spherical  Harmonics.  But  some 
Members  whom  I  have  consulted  seem  to  think  that  I  ought 
also  to  give  one  or  two  examples  of  the  practical  nse  of  such 
a  table.  The  Members  of  the  Society  will,  I  hope,  pardon 
my  putting  before  them  one  or  two  elementary  examples. 

Tne  use  of  Spherical  Harmonics  in  the  numerical  solution 
of  practical  problems  is  almost  unknown,  I  beheve,  except  at 
the  Finsbary  Technical  College,  where,  every  year,  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  make  some  Electrical  Engineering  students 
work  a  few  common  examples.  My  students  have  for  some 
years  been  in  possession  of  tables  of  zonal  harmonics,  but  this 
year  I  have  thought  it  well  to  make  the  tables  more  complete 
and  to  get  them  published  for  the  general  use  of  students  of 
practical  physics. 

I  have  been  told  that  many  of  the  users  of  such  a  table 
would  be  glad  of  a  few  statements  of  the  general  principles 
underlying  its  use.     For  the  proofs  of  these  statements  readers 

*  Communicated  by  the  Physical  Society :  read  November  14,  1890. 
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are  referred  to  Mathematical  treatises.  Many  readers  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  Mr.  Ferrer's 
excellent  treatise,  which  is,  however,  written  only  for  beginners. 
In  problems  on  Heat  Condnction  (Y  being  temperature), 
on  Hydrodynamics  of  incompressible  fluids  (v  being  velocity- 
potential^),  in  Electrostatics  (Y  being  electric  potential),  in 
Magnetism  (Y  being  magnetic  potential) ,  and  in  many  other 
appucations  of  Physics,  we  require  to  find  Y  a  function  of 
a,  yj  z  which  shall  satisfy  the  equation 

or,  as  it  is  usually  written,  V*Y=0  .  .  .  (1),  and  which  shall 
also  satisfy  certain  other  conditions.  Now  there  are  many 
kinds  of  function  which  satisfy  equation  (1).  The  definition 
of  a  Spherical  Harmonic  is  "a  homoaeneous  function  of 
X,  y,  and  r,  which  satisfies  equation  (1).' 

If  such  a  function  can  be  found,  say  of  the  2th  degree,  and 
if  we  divide  it  by  r^+^  where  r* = ^  -h  y*  +  «*,  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  resulting  expression  will  also  satisfy  (1),  where  i  may 
be  a  positive  or  negative  integer  or  fraction. 

Now  if  a  Spherical  Harmonic  of  degree  i  (generally  called  a 
Solid  Spherical  Harmonic)  be  divided  bv  r^,  we  get  what  is 
called  a  Surfajce  Spherical  Harmonic  of  degree  i. 

It  was  shown  by  Green  that  if  there  is  a  function  V 
which  satisfies  equation  (1)  at  every  point  of  any  given 
surface,  then  it  is  the  only  function  which  satisfies  (1) 
throughout  space  ;  and  there  is  always  a  function  Y  obtainable 
which  satisfies  (1).  It  is  the  characteristic  property  of  a 
surface  spherical  harmonic  distribution  of  density  of  attracting 
matter  on  a  spherical  surface,  that  it  produces  a  similar  and 
similarly  placed  spherical  harmonic  distribution  of  potential 
over  any  concentric  spherical  surface  throughout  space,  ex- 
ternal and  internal. 

Instead  of  using  x^  y,  and  z  coordinates  we  may  of  course 
use  r,  d,  and  ^  coordinates. 

*  When  there  exists  a  Telocity-potential  V  in  a  portion  of  fluid,  we 
mean  that  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  at  any  place  resolved  in  the  direction 
tfis 

When  the  motion  is  ''  rotational/*  as  in  the  wheel  of  a  centrifugal  pump 
or  turbine,  a  velocity-potential  does  not  exist.  In  any  portion  of  a 
frictionlesB  fluid,  if  there  is  irrotationality,  that  is,  if  there  is  a  velocity- 
potential,  the  property  cannot  be  destroyed. 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Yol.  32.  No.  199.  Dec.  1891.        2  M 
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In  a  great  number  of  practical  cases  V  is  STmmetrical 
about  an  axis,  and  a  symmetrical  spherical  harmonic  is  said 
to  be  a  Zonal  Spherical  Harmonic.  Taking  the  axis  of  sym^ 
metry  as  the  axis  of  z,  V  is  a  function  of  z  and  Var*+y*. 
Or,  in  polar  coordinates,  V  is  a  function  of  r  and  0. 

Let  0  be  a  point  in  the  axis,  the  origin  of  coordinates ; 
let  the  distance  of  any  point  P  from  0  be  called  r,  let  the 
angle  between  0  P  and  the  axis  be  called  0,  then  in  any  dis- 
tribution which  has  an  axis  of  symmetry  we  need  only  to 
know  r  and  0.  And  over  any  spherical  surface  whose  centre 
is  0,  the  distribution  will  be  a  function  of  0.  Any  zonal 
surface  spherical  harmonic  is  then  merely  a  function  of  d,  and 
I  give  a  table  of  values  of  these  for  values  of  0  differing  by 
1°  from  (f  to  90°,  up  to  the  harmonic  of  the  seventh  degree. 
These  are  indicated  by  Pq,  Pi,  P2,  Ac.  P7. 

The  surface  harmonic  of  no  degree  is  1,  and  is  indicated 

by  P„. 

The  sindent  is  referred  to  Mathematical  treatises  for  the 
proof  that,  if  /t  be  written  to  represent  cos  0,  then 

Po=l, 
Pi=/t, 

rt- — 2~"' 
^» 2—' 

^*= 8 ' 

J,      63/«»— 70/**  +  15/* 
1-.= g , 

p  _  23V-315M*  +  105/t'-5 
•~  16  ' 

p      42V"-693/i«+315/-35/» 
^'=^  ~I6 • 

Any  function  of  0  may  be  expanded  in  terms  of  P©,  Pi,  Pj, 
&c.,  that  is  any  symmetrical  function  Y  may  be  expanded  in 
a  series  of  Zonal  Spherical  Harmonics.  Take,  for  example,  the 
powers  of  cos  6,  it  may  be  shown  that 
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/*=P1, 


A*'=fP.+  fPx, 
/*^=^5P*+^P.+  5^Po, 


C08    ^=Pi, 

Co8  2^=gP,-iPo, 

Co8  8^=|p,-|Pi, 

Co8  5^=fp.-|p.-lp. 

There  is  an  easy  rule  for  expanding  any  function  of  6  in 
terms  of  Pq,  Pp  P2  &c. 

The  following  table  np  to  P5  was  primarily  calculated 
separately  by  Messrs.  C.  E.  Holland  and  P.  R.  Jones^  who 
checked  each  other's  result  by  comparison. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Lamb  applied  certain  checks  to  the  results  of 
Messrs.  Holland  and  J ones^  and  then  calculated  Pe  and  P7. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  extend  the  table  to  Ps,  for  it  can  be 
proved  that  there  is  a  law  connecting  three  consecutive  har- 
monics, say  the  (n— 2)th,  (n— l)th,  and  the  nth. 

nPn=  (2n-l)/iP,.i-.(n-l)Pn-2. 
2M2 
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9. 

Pr 

P,. 

P.. 

Pi. 

P.. 

Pa- 

Pt. 

8 

1-0000 

1-0000 

1^0000 

1-0000 

1^0000 

1^0000 

lOOOO 

1 

•9998 

•9995 

•9991 

•9985 

•9977 

•9967 

•9955 

2 

•9994 

•9982 

•9963 

•9939 

•9909 

■9872 

•9829 

3 

•9986 

•9959 

•9918 

•9863 

•9795 

-9713 

•9617 

4 

■9976 

•9927 

•9854 

•9768 

•9638 

•9496 

-9329 

5 

•9962 

•9886 

•9773 

•9623 

•9437 

•9216 

•8961 

6 

•9945 

•9836 

•9674 

•9459 

•9194 

-8881 

•8522 

7 

•9926 

•9777 

•9657 

•9267 

•8911 

•8476 

7966 

8 

•9903 

•9709 

•9423 

•9048 

•8589 

•8063 

•7448 

9 

•9877 

•9633 

•9273 

•8803 

•8232 

7671 

•6831 

10 

•9848 

■9648 

•9106 

•8532 

7840 

•7046 

•6164 

11 

•9816 

•9454 

•8923 

•8238 

7417 

•6483 

•6461 

12 

•9781 

•9352 

•8724 

•7920 

•6966 

•5892 

•4732 

13 

•9744 

•9241 

•8511 

•7582 

'6489 

■6278 

•3940 

14 

•9703 

•9122 

•8283 

7224 

•5990 

•4635 

•3219 

16 

•9669 

•8995 

•8042 

•6847 

•6471 

•3982 

•2454 

16 

•9613 

■8860 

■7787 

•6454 

•4937 

•3322 

•1699 

17 

•9563 

•8718 

•7519 

•6046 

•4391 

•2660 

•0961 

18 

•9611 

•8568 

•7240 

•6624 

•3836 

•2002 

•0289  1 

19 

•9455 

•8410 

•6950 

•6192 

•3276 

•1347 

-•0143 

20 

•9397 

•8246 

•6649 

•4750 

•2716 

•0719 

—1072 

21 

•9336 

•8074 

•6338 

•4300 

•2166 

•0107 

—1662 

22 

•9272 

•7895 

•6019 

•3846 

•1602 

-•0481 

-•2201 

23 

•9205 

•7710 

•5692 

•3386 

•1057 

-1038 

-•2681 

24 

•9135 

7618 

•5357 

•2926 

•0526 

-1659 

-•3095 

25 

•9063 

•7321 

•5016 

•2465 

•0009 

-•2063 

—3463 

26 

•8988 

■7117 

•4670 

•2007 

-■0489 

-•2478 

—3717 

27 

•8910 

•6908 

•4319 

•1653 

-•0964 

-•2869 

—3921 

28 

•8829 

•6694 

•3964 

•1105 

-•1416 

-•3211 

—4052 

29 

•8746 

•6474 

•3607 

•0665 

-'1839 

-•3503 

—4114 

30 

•8660 

•6260 

•3248 

■0234 

-•2233 

-•3740 

—4101 

31 

•8572 

•6021 

•2887 

-•0186 

-•2596 

-•3924 

—4022 

32 

•8480 

•5788 

•2527 

-•0591 

-•2923 

-•4052 

-•3876 

33 

•8387 

•5551 

•2167 

-•0982 

-•3216 

-•4126 

—3670 

34 

•8290 

•5310 

•1809 

-•1357 

-•3473 

-•4148 

—3409 

35 

•8192 

•6065 

•1454 

-•1714 

-•3691 

-•4116 

—3096 

36 

•8090 

•4818 

•1102 

-•2052 

-•3871 

-•4031 

-•2738 

37 

•7986 

•4567 

•0756 

-•2370 

-•4011 

-•3898 

-•2343 

38 

•7880 

•4314 

•0413 

-•2666 

-•4112 

-•3719 

-•1918 

39 

•7771 

•4059 

■0077 

-•2940 

-•4174 

-•3497 

-1469 

40 

•7660 

•3802 

-■0252 

-•3190 

-■4197 

-•3234 

—1003 

41 

•7547 

•3544 

-■0574 

-•3416 

-•4181 

-•2938 

-•0534 

42 

•7431 

•3284 

-•0887 

-•3616 

-•4128 

-•2611 

-•0065 

43 

•7314 

•3023 

—1191 

-•8791 

-•4038 

-•2255 

•0398 

44 

•7193 

•2762 

-1485 

-•3940 

-•3914 

-•1878 

•0846 

45 

•7071 

■2500 

-•1768 

-•4062 

-•3757 

-•I486 

•1270 

46 

•6947 

•2238 

-•2040 

-•4158 

-•3668 

-•1079 

•1666 

47 

•6820 

•1977 

—2300 

-■4262 

-•3360 

-•0646 

•2054 

48 

•6691 

•1716 

-•2647 

-•4270 

-•3105 

-•0251 

•2349 

49 

•6561 

•1456 

-•2781 

-•4286 

-•2836 

+•0161 

•2627 

60 

•6428 

•1198 

—3002 

-•4275 

-•2645 

+•0663 

•2854 

61 

•6293 

■0941 

-•3209 

-•4239 

-•2236 

+•0954 

•3031 

52 

•6157 

•0686 

-•3401 

-•4178 

-•1910 

+  1826 

•3158 

53 

•6018 

•0483 

-•3678 

-•4093 

-•1671 

+•1677 

•3221 

54 

•6878 

•0182 

i— 

-•3740 

-•3984 

-•1223 

+•2002 

•3234 
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e. 

Pi. 

p,. 

P.. 

P*. 

P5. 

P.. 

?!• 

55 

•W36 

-•0065 

-•3886 

-•3852 

-•0868 

+•2297 

•3191 

56 

•5592 

-■0310 

-•4016 

-•8698 

—0510 

+•2659 

•3095 

57 

•5446 

-0551 

-•4131 

-■3524 

—0150 

+•2787 

•2949 

68 

•6299 

-•0788 

-•4229 

-■3331 

•0206 

+•2976 

•2762 

59 

•5160 

-1021 

-•4310 

-■3119 

•0667 

+•3125 

•2611 

60 

•6000 

-•1250 

-•4376 

-•2891 

•0898 

+•3232 

•2231 

61 

•4848 

-•1474 

-•4423 

-•2647 

•1229 

+•3298 

•1916 

62 

•4695 

-•1694 

-•4465 

-•2390 

•1545 

+•8321 

•1671 

63 

•4640 

-•1908 

-•4471 

-•2121 

•1844 

+•3802 

•1203 

64 

•4384 

-•2117 

-•4470 

-1841 

•2123 

+•3240 

•0818 

65 

■4226 

—■2321 

-•4452 

-•1562 

•2381 

+■3138 

•0422 

66 

•4067 

-•2518 

-•4419 

—1266 

•2615 

+■2996 

•0021 

67 

•3907 

-•2710 

-•4370 

-0965 

•2824 

+•2819 

-•0375 

68 

•3746 

-•2896 

-•4305 

—0650 

•300-- 

'+■2605 

-•0763 

69 

•3584 

-■3074 

-•4225 

-0344 

•3158 

+•2361 

-1135 

70 

•3420 

-•3245 

-•4130 

•0038 

•3281 

+•2089 

-•I486 

71 

•3256 

-•3410 

-•4021 

■0267 

•3373 

+•1786 

-1811 

72 

•3090 

-■3668 

-•3898 

•0568 

•3434 

+•1472 

-•2099 

73 

•2924 

-■3718 

—3761 

•   -0864 

•3463 

+•1144 

-•2347 

74 

•2766 

-•3860 

-•3611 

•1153 

•3461 

+•0796 

-•2659 

75 

•2688 

-•3995 

-•3449 

•1434 

•3427 

+•0431 

-•2730 

76 

■2419 

-•4112 

-•3275 

•1705 

•3362 

+•0076 

-•2848 

77 

•2250 

-•4241 

-•3090 

•1964 

•3267 

-•0284 

-•2919 

78 

•2079 

-•4362 

-•2894 

•2211 

•3143 

-0644 

-•2943 

79 

•1908 

-•4454 

-•2688 

•2443 

•2990 

-•0989 

—2913 

80 

•1736 

-•4548 

-•2474 

•2659 

■2810 

-1321 

-•2836 

81 

•1664 

-•4633 

-•2261 

•2869 

•2606 

-•1636 

-•2709 

82 

•1392 

-•4709 

-•2020 

•3040 

•2378 

-•1926 

-•2536 

83 

•1219 

-•4777 

-•1783 

•3203 

•2129 

-•2193 

-•2321 

84 

•1045 

-•4836 

-•1539 

•3345 

•1861 

-•2431 

-•2067 

85 

•0872 

-•4886 

-1291 

•3468 

•1577 

-•2638 

-•1779 

86 

•0698 

-•4927 

-•1038 

•3569 

•1278 

-•2811 

-•1460 

87 

•0523 

-•4969 

-•0781 

•3648 

•0969 

-•2947 

-•1117 

88 

•0349 

-•4982 

-0622 

•3704 

-  -0661 

-•3046 

-0735 

89 

•0176 

-•4995 

-•0262 

•3739 

■0327 

—3105 

-•0381 

90 

•0000 

-•6000 

-■0000 

•3750 

■0000 

-•3126 

•0000 

U.B.— To  find  Pt,  if  0  lies  between  90*"  and  180^,  look  up 
tbe  value  for  tbe  angle  180°—^,  and  change  the  sign  if  i  be 
odd. 

When  Pi,  P3,  &c.  are  plotted  as  radial  heights  and  depths 
above  and  below  a  quadrant,  the  resulting  curves,  especially 
if  coloured,  are  exceedinglv  interesting.  A  student  can  draw 
them  to  a  useful  scale  in  about  one  hour. 

Example  I. 

The  density  a  oi  attracting  matter  on  a  spherical  shell 
1  centim.   in   radius  is  proportional  to  the   square   of  the 
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distance  of  any  point  from  a  diametral  plane,  being  6  per  square 
centimetre  wnere  greatest :  find  the  potential  A  inside  and  B 
outside.  Taking  the  diametral  plane  as  the  equator  and  0  as 
the  co-latitude^  it  is  obvious  that 

The  expansion  of  /i'  in  spherical  harmonics  is  already  given  as 

So  that  we  have  <r  in  spherical  harmonics, 

«r=2Po+4P^ 

Hence,  as  A  and  B  are  derivable  from  the  same  surface 
harmonics, 

A=A„Po+A,r»P„ 

B=^Po+^'P,; 

where  Ao,  Aj,  Bq,  Bj  are  constants  to  be  found. 

Now  at  the  surface,  that  is  where  r=  1,  A=B,  and  we  can 
apply  this  to  every  harmonic  separately.    Hence 

Ao=J3o>     Aj^Bj. 

Again,  we  know  from  the  theory  of  attraction  that  the 
resultant  force  just  outside  and  just  inside  the  shell  differs  by 
the  amoimt  iira,  or 

—  -  —  =4  <r- 
dr       dr  * 

and  this  is  to  be  applied  to  every  harmonic  separately.  Thus, 
taking  terms  involving  P©,  we  have 

0  +  Bor-»=4wx2; 
or  putting  r=l, 

Bq^Stf. 

Again,  taking  the  second  terms, 

2 A,r + 3B,r-* = 4w  X  4  ; 

or,  as  A^sBs,  and  putting  rssl, 

5B,  =  169r,     .-.  B,=  ^ir, 
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Hence  we  have 

Ifi 
Inside  potential    A  =  8^  P©  +  -r-  wt^  ^2, 

Outside  potential  B=  —  Po+  y  tTji  P,  ; 
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or 


A=p,  +  |^P,=«, 


8ir" 


=  £Po+3^P,=/3say. 


(1) 

(2) 


As,  for  our  purpose,  the  actual  unit  of  potential  is  unimportant, 
we  will  use  a  for  g— ,  and  fi  for  g- • 

I  had  no  notion  of  how  the  equipotential  surfaces  would  shape, 
and  I  tried  to  avoid  forming  any  such  notion,  as  it  was  my 
object  to  test  the  usefulness  of  the  tables  in  working  out  any 
new  problem.  The  first  thing  that  it  strikes  one  to  do  in  this 
case  is  to  find  the  potential  on  the  sphere  itself.  This  can  be 
done  from  either  (1)  or  (2)  by  putting  r=l,  and  then 

«=Po+|P8,    or  l+|Ps. 

We  can  now  find  a  for  various  values  of  ^,  using  the  table. 
Thus  when  ^=0,  P2=l,  and  therefore  «=l4.  Thus  we  have 
the  following  values : — 


9 

0 

15 

80 

45 

60            76 

1 

90 

p. 

1 

•9 

*625 

•25 

-•125 

-•3995 

-•5000 

•  

1-4 

1-36 

1-26 

M 

0-95 

O'&t 

0-80 

Next,  take  any  value  of  0,  say  ^=45°.     Then  from  the 
table,  Pjs  0-2500,  so  that 

inside,     «=l+--r'; 

.  .,     o     1.11  lOr^+1 

outside,  ^=-+j^^,    or-^^?"- 

For  any  value  of  r  less  than  1  we  calculate  a;  for  any  value 
of  r  greater  than  1  we  calculate  /9. 
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For  5=45°. 


r ... 

0 

•1 

•2 

•3 

•4 

•6 

•6 

■7 

•8 

•9 

10 

•  ... 

1 

lOOl 

1-004 

1009 

i^oie 

1025 

1036 

1049 

1-064 

1081 

MOO 

T  ,.. 

1-2 

1-4 

1-6 

1-8 

2-0 

2-2 

2-6 

3-0 

3-6 

4 

5 

p.,. 

•8912 

•7607 

•65 

•572 

•512 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•2 

Now  on  a  sheet  of  squared  paper  I  plotted  the  values  of  r 
and  a  or  /S,  and  so  found  the  values  of  r  for  such  particular 
values  of  a  or  /8  as  seemed  suitable  for  curve-drawing.  In 
fact  I  found  the  values  of  r  for  ff=s45°  for  various  equi- 
potential  surfaces. 

Eepeating  this  for  other  values  of  0  and  drawing  radial 
lines  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  it  was  easy  to  draw  the  equipoten- 
tial  surfaces. 

The  figure  (PI.  I.)  was  obtained  in  this  way  by  Mr.  Joselin. 
It  shows  the  equipotential  surfaces  from  0*5  to  1*4.  These 
surfaces  are  surfaces  of  revolution.  Of  course  the  resultant 
force  anywhere  is  inversely  as  the  normal  distance  apart  of 
the  equipotential  surfaces^  and  the  direction  of  the  force  is 
everywhere  normal  to  the  equipotential  surfaces. 


Example  II. 

One  circular  spire  of  wire  of  radius  a  has  an  electric  cur- 
tric  current  0  flowing  in  it.  Find  the  electromagnetic  potential 
everywhere. 

At  any  point  on  the  axis,  z  centimetres  from  the  centre, 
the  potential  is 


v=w(i-^_). 


(1) 


It  is  always  worth  while  at  first  to  get  an  idea  of  the  range  of 
values  of  V. 


Putting 


V=29rO. 

V=-293x27rC. 

V=0. 
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For  ihe  sake  of  ease  of  calcxilaiion  let  29rO=ly  and  let 
a  =  l  centim. 

Then  V=1-_.L=. 

We  can  expand  this  in  powers  both  of  z  and  of  -,  and  we  have 
either  ^ 

V=l-.+  lz'-|^+^z^-f,.^  +  &c.   .    .    (2) 

or 

V-.  1  1      3  1^51        35   1       .  .^, 

Now,  if  we  can  find  V  as  a  function  of  r  and  6  which  is  correct 
along  the  axial  line,  then  it  must  be  correct  everywhere. 
[This  is  Green's  theorem,  assuming  that  the  axial  line  to 
infinity  is  a  cylindric  sarface  of  no  lateral  dimensions.]  But 
it  is  obvious  that 

V=l-rP,+  I^P,-  |/P.+  A^7p^_  j^r»P,+  Ac.  .  (4) 
becomes  (2)  when  ^=0  ;  and 

^      2  ^-^       «  r*  ^  16  r«       128  7^  +  ^-      •      •     (^^ 

becomes  (3)  when  ^=0. 

Hence  these  express  the  potential  everywhere.  The  first 
of  these  is  useful  for  calculation  only  when  r  is  less  than  1. 
The  second  is  useful  only  when  r  is  greater  than  1. 

And  this  shows  a  defect  of  the  Spherical  Harmonic  method. 
For  if  r  is  nearly  1  we  cannot  easily  calculate  V  from  either 
of  the  series,  having  to  use  too  many  terms.  It  will,  however, 
be  found,  even  in  this  case,  that  when  we  use  the  harmonies 
up  to  Pii  for  any  value  of  0  we  can  plot  V  on  squared  paper 
from  r=0  to  r=:0'9,  and  from  r=l-l  to  values  of  r  as 
large  as  we  please.  If  the  intermediate  part  of  the  curve  from 
r=0*9  to  r  =  I'l  be  drawn  with  a  little  judgment,  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  quickly  and  accurately  the  equipotential  surfaces 
may  be  drawn.  The  result  may  be  compared  with  the  lines 
of  force  as  worked  out  by  the  elliptic  integral  method  of 
Sir  William  Thomson. 

Any  such  Electromagnetic  solution  is  also  the  solution  of  a 
Hydrodynamic  problem. 

The  principle  adopted  in  this  example  is  very  useful.     It  is 
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this : — If  the  potential  at  any  point  along  an  axis  is  expressible 
as 

A^+Aiz+A^+  Ac,,  where  Ao,  Aj,  A,,  Ac.  are  constants, 
then  the  potential  anywliere  is 

A<,Po+AiPir+A,P,r«+  Ac. 

If  the  potential  along  an  axis  is 

B       B       B 

—  +  -^  +  --f  +  Ac,  where  B^,  Bi,  B„  Ac.  are  constants^ 

the  potential  anywhere  is 

BoPo  ,  BiPi     BjPj      J, 

I  gave  to  Mr.  Holland,  as  an  example,  the  case  of  a  hollow 
cylindric  coil  of  wire,  2  centim.  long,  1  centim.  in  radius 
inside,  and  2  centim.  radius  outside :  to  find  the  magnetic 
potential  everywhere  when  there  are  n  turns  of  wire  in  the 
coil  per  unit  length  of  the  coil  and  there  is  unit  current  in 
the  wire.  Mascart  gives  for  such  a  case  the  force  at  any 
point  of  the  axis,  and  it  is  possible  to  expand  Mascarfs  ex- 
pression in  powers  of  z  and  again  in  powers  of  -  ;  so  that  it 

is  easy  to  get  the  potential  in  powers  of  z  and  of  -,  and  there- 
fore, as  in  the  last  case,  the  potential  everywhere.  Now 
inside  the  coil  and  well  outside  it  only  a  few  terms  of  the 
series  need  calculation  ;  but  just  at  the  ends  of  the  coil  the 
calculation  is  troublesome  because  many  terms  are  required. 

Mr.  Holland  tried  to  shorten  the  work  in  the  following 
way.  He  found  that  the  potential  at  points  along  the  axis 
could  be  expressed  approximately  from  ^=0  to  2r=2'5,  with  a 
maximum  error  anywhere  of  only  2  per  cent.,  by 

V=2im^(2--48842  +  -05513^--00518-g«  +  '00022^^), 

z  being  measured  from  the  middle  point  of  the  coil. 
Hence,  he  said,  tiie  magnetic  potential  at  a  point  r,  ^  is 

V=27mM2--4884Pir+-05513P8r>-'00518P5r^  +  -00022P/}. 

From  this  he  plotted  equipotential  surfaces  and  lines  of  force. 
He  found  that,  inside  the  coil,  and  indeed  everywhere  near  the 
coil  except  certain  critical  positions,  these  were  approximately 
correct.  But  at  the  flat  ends  close  to  the  wire  they  were 
absurdlv  wrong.  It  is  easy  now  to  see  the  physical  meaninjg 
of  Mr.  fiolland's  approximation,  and  why  we  cannot  nse  this 
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ingenious  quick  way  of  working ;  but  we  had  to  be  taught  by 
experience. 

Example  III.     . 

A  solid  bounded  by  a  surface  of  revolution  moves  axially  in 
an  infinite  mass  of  incompressible  fluid  which  has  no  other 
motion  than  this  gives  to  it.     Find  the  motion. 

In  this  case 

dV 

and  —  -^  at  any  point  at  the  surface  of  the  solid  (dn  being 

an  element  of  the  normal)  in  the  fluid  is  really  the  normal 

velocity  of  the  solid  itself.     Again,  V  must  be  constant  at  any 

infinite  distance. 

This  may  easily  be  worked  out  for  any  surface  of  revolution. 

Applying  it  to  a  sphere  of  1  centim.  radius.     Let  v  be  the 

velocity  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere  in  the  direction  parallel  to 

dV 
the  axis  of  z.     Then  -^  =  v  cos  ^  at  any  point  at  the  surface 

of  the  sphere. 

Expressing  Y  in  zonal  harmonics,  and  taking  it  as  0  at  an 

infinite  distance, 

r  T  T     ' 

-J-  when  r=  1  is 
ar 

vcos^=  -A0P0-2A1P1-3A2P,-  &c. 
But  P|=/A=  cos  0,  so  that  the  other  coefficients  vanish,  and 


so  that 


A  ^ 


V=-i5P, (1) 


The  equipotential  surfaces  which  a  student  will  draw  from  (1) 
are  perfectly  well  known.  It  is  a  good  exercise  to  draw  them. 
If  now  a  velocity  —  v  is  impressed  upon  the  whole  system, 
sphere  and  fluid,  we  have  the  case  of  tne  sphere  at  rest  and 
the  fluid  moving  past  it.  We  now  merely  add  the  term 
— t;rcos^  to  (1)  and  obtain 

V=-''('-+^)Pi, (2) 

which  again  is  easily  represented  upon  paper  in  equipotential 
surfaces. 
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LXIIL   A  Kinetic  Theory  of  Solidsj  vnth  an  Experimental 
Introduction.    By  WlLUAM  SuTHEBLAKD. 

[Conduded  from  p.  225.] 
Theory. 

THE  working  out  of  a  kinetic  theory  of  solids  onght,  on 
purely  theoretic  grounds,  to  have  proved  a  simpler  matter 
than  that  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  because  in  solids 
each  molecule  abides  about  a  fixed  mean  position ;  but  the 
generality  of  the  two  great  experimental  laws  of  perfect 
gases  stimulated  theory  to  overcome  the  more  difficult  task 
first.  The  experimental  laws  which  have  just  been  estab- 
lished for  solids  seem  to  give  as  good  a  guarantee  that  in 
its  essence  the  kinetic  theory  of  solids  must  be  as  simple  a 
matter  as  that  of  gases. 

We  will  therefore  start  out  on  the  assumption  that  in  solids 
the  molecules  have  the  properties  assigned  to  them  in  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases,  that  they  attract  one  another,  and 
that  each  one  moves  in  a  small  region  of  space  round  a 
certain  mean  position.  In  the  almost  purely  statical  mole- 
cular theories  of  solids  put  forth  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  by  the  great  French  elasticians^  repulsive  forces  had 
to  be  imagined  to  equilibrate  the  attractive  ;  for  example, 
Poisson's  molecular  theory  was  founded  on  the  supposition 
that  while  molecules  of  matter  attracted  molecules  of  matter, 
they  repelled  the  particles  of  heat,  so  that  each  molecule  was 
in  equilibrium  under  two  sets  of  opposite  central  forces.  But 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  no  theory  founded  on  purely  central 
attractions  and  repulsions  can  explain  the  facts  of  rigidity  as 
we  actually  know  them,  because  in  a  pure  shear,  as  there  is 
no  change  of  volume,  there  can  be  no  diange  in  the  potential 
energy  of  the  purely  centrally  acting  molecules  ;  or,  more 
accurately,  a  small  shear  of  the  first  order  will  produce  a 
change  of  potential  energy  of  the  second  order  of  small 
quantities,  but  experiment  shows  that  the  change  of  energy 
in  a  shear  is  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  change 
that  accompanies  a  change  of  volume  :  hence  purely  central 
attractions  and  repulsions,  while  they  can  give  a  sort  of 
rigidity,  give  one  infinitely  different  from  fliat  of  nature. 
The  statical  theory  can  give  equations  of  the  same  form  as 
the  natural  ones,  but  wim  some  of  the  coefficients  infinitely 
smaller. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by  giving 
the  molecules  polar  properties,  which,  however,  can  haraly  be 
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got  to  be  compatible  with  the  behaviour  of  isotropic  bodies. 
The  true  solution  of  the  dij£culty  lies  in  taking  account  of 
the  kinetics  of  the  molecules.  Tne  motion  of  the  molecules 
is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  phenomenon  of  elasticity  of 
solids  as  of  gases. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  solids  will  be 
taken  in  the  following  order  : — 

1.  Establishment  of  the  characteristic  equations  of  solids. 

2.  Testing  of  the  equations  on  the  supposition  that  the 
molecules  are  unalterable. 

3.  Testing  of  equations  on  the  supposition  that  the  mole- 
cules alter  somewhat  with  change  of  temperature. 

4.  Further  evidence  of  the  alteration  of  molecules  with 
change  of  temperature. 

5.  Periods  of  vibration  of  the  molecules  of  metals. 

6.  Comparison  of  the  theoretical  variation  of  Young's 
modulus  with  temperature  with  the  experimental. 

7.  Rigidity  according  to  the  kinetic  theory. 

8.  Ratio  of  lateral  contraction  to  elongation  in  Young's 
experiment. 

9.  Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  Joule  and  Kopp's  law,  and  the 
equation  for  compound  solids. 

10.*  The  parameter  of  molecular  force. 

1.  Establishment  of  the  characteristic  Equations  of  Solids. — 
In  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  molecules  are  supposed  to 
exercise  pressure  on  an  external  body  by  colliding  against  its 
molecules^  and  the  molecules  are  supposed  to  collide  with 
one  another.  Let  us  imagine,  then,  a  number  of  molecules  of 
equal  mass  and  size  moving  amongst  one  another  under  the 
influence  of  an  attractive  force  <f>(r)  exerted  by  each,  and 
colliding  and  rebounding  with  coefficient  of  restitution  unity. 
If  the  molecules  are  close  enough  together,  it  is  evident  that 
each  separate  molecule  is  hemmed  in  by  its  neighbours,  so 
that  it  cannot  change  its  position  beyond  vibrating  about  in 
its  own  limited  share  of  space  which  I  call  its  domain.  Such 
a  collection  of  molecules  has  one  characteristic  property  of  a 
solid  body.  Liquefaction  occurs  when  each  molecule  ceases 
to  be  hemmed  in  and  just  manages  to  wriggle  through 
amongst  its  neighbours.  In  the  solid  body  each  molecule  as 
it  knocks  about  in  its  domain  has  its  mean  position  preserved, 
just  as  if  it  were  held  there  by  central  repulsive  forces 
emanating  from  all  the  other  molecules,  or  only  from  its 
immediate  neighbours,  while  it  itself  by  colliding  with  its 
neighbours  many  times  a  second  in  all  directions  acts  vir- 
tually as  a  centre  of  repulsion  to  them.    There  is  this  much 
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in  common,  then,  between  the  kinetic  theory  and  the  old  static 
ones^  with  the  great  difiPerence,  however,  that  the  kinetic  state 
of  the  molecules  is  taken  account  of  and  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  effective  repulsions,  and  these  repul- 
sions act  only  between  immediate  neighbours,  and  do  not 
extend  to  all  distances  as  the  attractions  do. 

What  are  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  our  system  of 
molecules  ?  First,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  solid  homoge- 
neous and  isotropic  body  free  from  external  force.  Suppose 
it  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  plane,  and  on  unit  area  in  the 

Elane  suppose  a  rignt  cylinder  erected  in  one  part  of  the 
ody  ;  this  cylinder  as  a  whole  is  attracted  by  tiie  half  of  the 
body  on  the  other  side  of  the  plane,  and  this  attraction  can 
be  equilibrated  only  by  the  repulsion  due  to  the  collisions 
occurring  across  the  base  of  the  cylinder.  Accordingly  we 
must  evaluate  these  two  forces.  Let  the  distribution  of 
molecules  be  a  cubical  one  with  edge  of  cube  e  ;  then,  in  the 
manner  of  Poisson  {Journal  de  VEcole  Polytech.  Cahier  xx.), 
the    attraction   on    the    cylinder    is    easily    proved    to  be 

^Sr^(r),  where  the  summation  extends  to  all  molecules 

within  reach  of  appreciable  action  of  one  fixed  molecule. 

To  evaluate  the  collisional  repulsion  on  the  base  of  the 
cylinder,  we  will  first  take  a  short  cut  justified  by  the  theory 
of  gases,  and  then  verify  the  result  by  another  method.  The 
short  cut  consists  in  assuming  that  the  collisional  transfer  of 
momentum  goes  on  as  if  all  the  molecules  had  the  average 
velocity  square,  and  as  if  one  third  of  the  number  always 
travelled  parallel  to  each  of  three  rectangular  axes.  Take 
one  axis  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  unit-base  of  the  cylinder, 
and  let  n  be  tne  number  of  molecules  per  unit  area,  so  that 
71=1/^*,  then  n/3  molecules  collide  against  the  base  of  the 
cylinder  with  velocity  r,  and  the  number  of  times  per  second 
tnat  each  strikes  the  base  is  v/2a,  where  a  is  the  mean  swing 
of  a  molecule  inside  its  domain.  As  each  molecule  has  its 
velocity  reversed  by  a  collision,  the  force  of  the  collisions  on 

the  base  of  the  cylinder  is  -^imv^  or  mt;V3«'«,  and  for  equi- 

o         Ad 

librium  we  have  the  equation 

^>^S^W=0; (1) 

or,  as  we  have  been  deaUng  with  average  values,  we  may  as 
well  sum  for  all  the  molecules  of  the  body  and  put  our  result 
in  the  form 
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The  same  equation  will  now  be  established  from  Olausius's 
equation  of  the  virial,  taking  accoant  of  the  virial  of  the 
repulsions  during  collision  as  Lorentz  does  (Wied.  Ann.  xii.) 
in  the  case  of  gases.  Let  F  be  the  repulsive  force  between 
two  molecules  in  collision  when  their  centres  are  distance  E 
apart,  then  the  equation  of  the  virial  is 


dt 


=  ^.^SS|  f  r^(r)eft-|.^sjrEFd^  +  terms 

which  vanish  when  the  motion  is  stationary  and  t  is  large 
enough.     As  E  is  practically  constant  during  collision, 

^EFdt-E^Fdt. 

Now  suppose  each  encounter  to  last  a  time  t,  then,  since 
each  molecule  in  time  t  experiences  vt/a  collisions,  we  have 


and  then 


Jo  «  Jo  « 

^mv^      1    1^^    .,  X     1    1^2mr*E 


Now  E  is  the  mean  distance  apart  of  the  molecules  when 
in  contact,  and  accordingly 

E+«=^; 
hence,  as  before, 

In  the  usual  theory  of  gases  the  molecules  are  treated  as 
elastic  spheres,  in  which  case  E  is  constant ;  but  as  change  of 
temperature  is  known  to  produce  changes  inside  the  molecule, 
it  will  be  safer  to  consider  E  as  possibly  a  function  of  the 
temperature  ;  E  can  hardly  depend  appreciably  on  the  pres- 
sure, except  in  cases  where,  by  the  application  of  external 
pressure,  tne  number  of  collisions  per  second  becomes  great 
enough  to  influence  the  internal  structure  of  the  molecule,  as, 
for  example,  when  great  pressure  produces  crvstallizations 
and  combinations.    In  the  most  general  case,  then,  we  have 
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to  consider  E  as  possibly  a  fanction  of  both  temperature  and 
pressure.  But  we  can  nrst  see  how  the  supposition  that  E  is 
constant  will  work.  The  equation  (1)  then  states  that,  given 
E  the  size  of  the  molecules,  their  total  energy,  and  their  law 
of  force,  then  e,  the  mean  distance  apart  of  the  molecules  free 
from  external  force,  is  determinable.  The  equation  specifies 
the  law  of  expansion  of  the  simplest  solid  free  of  external 
stress.  For  example,  imagine  that  we  know  only  that 
solids  expand  very  slightly  with  rising  temperature,  then 

Sl,r<j)(r)  is  probably  nearly  constant,  and  therefore  a  must 

be  nearly  proportional  to  the  kinetic  energy,  or  the  expansion 
from  absolute  zero  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  absolute 
temperature,  which  is  the  definite  experimental  result.  But 
before  discussing  this  equation  any  further,  we  may  as  well 
make  it  more  general  by  taking  account  of  external  stress 
and  removing  the  condition  of  isotropy. 

Imagine  the  properties  of  our  molecules  to  be  different  in 
different  directions,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  circum- 
stances can  be  specified  with  reference  to  three  rectangular 
axes.  Let  the  paths  and  velocities  of  the  molecules  be  such 
that  they  produce  the  same  collisional  pressure  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  X  axis  as  if  they  were  an  isotropic  system  with 
mean  kinetic  energy  inu^/2  per  molecule,  and  similarly  kinetic 
energy  mv^/2  and  mw  /2  along  the  y  and  z  axes,  so  that 
(mu'-f  nil?"  4- wiM?')/2  =  3D,  where  D  is  the  mean  kinetic 
energy  per  molecule  of  the  actual  system.  Let  the  mean 
positions  of  the  molecules  correspond  to  a  parallelepiped  dis- 
tribution with  sides  f,  17,  ?  to  the  parallelepiped,  so  that  the 
mean  distance  apart  of  the  molecules  along  the  a  axis  is  f  , 
and  so  on.  Let  the  external  stress  be  specified  by  pressures 
P,  Q,  R  parallel  to  the  three  axes,  and  let  the  mean  compo- 
nents of  the  swing  of  each  molecule  in  its  domain  be  a,  yS,  7, 
then  for  equilibrium  parallel  to  the  a  axis  we  have  merely  to 
add  P  to  the  molecular  pressure  in  equation  (1),  and  make 
the  necessary  slight  alterations  to  get 

^_P_^S^„=o,  ....   (2) 

with  two  similar  equations. 

If  3  HZ  are  the  values  of  i^,  97,  ^  when  the  molecules  are  in 
contact,  we  have  three  equations  of  the  form  f — S =«.  Hence, 
given  S,  H,  Z,  w',  t>',  tir,  P,  Q,  R,  and  the  law  of  force,  the 
problem  of  finding  f ,  17,  ^  is  determinate  ;  that  is,  the  law  of 
expansion  in  the  three  directions  with  increase  of  kinetic 
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energy  under  a  given  stress.  But  if  the  separate  components 
u^j  v^j  w^  are  not  given,  but  only  D  the  mean  kinetic  energy, 
then,  given  P,  Q,  R,  D,  that  is  to  say  the  stress  and  the 
temperature  as  well  as  H,  H,  Z,  there  are  four  relations 
connecting  the  six  quantities  u",  «*,  u?*,  f ,  17,  5.  Two  other 
relations  would  make  the  connexion  between  energy  and  size 
in  different  directions  quite  determinate  ;  it  is  the  Dusiness  of 
experiment  to  ascertain  these  two  relations. 

If  the  body  is  homogeneous  and  isotropic  when  free  from 
external  stress,  then  the  equations  (2)  are  a  little  simplified 
by  the  relation  S=H=sZ=E,  and  we  have 

P'-Ay^r<l>{r)^0,    ...     (3) 


with  two  similar  equations. 

If^  further,  the  body  is  subjected  to  hydrostatic  pressure  p 
only,  so  that  P=Q=B=j>,  dien  the  three  equations  of  form 
(3)  reduce  to  the  one 

^"         -i>-ii-3Sr^W  =  0.        ...     (4) 


3«»(«-E)     ^     6e' 

Thus,  if  the  size  of  the  molecules  is  given,  and  also  the  law 
of  force,  then  the  relation  of  pressure,  volume,  and  kinetic 
energy  is  determinate.  Accordingly,  we  are  able  to  calculate 
the  bulk-modulus  of  the  solid  (the  reciprocal  of  its  compres- 
sibility). 

Let  m  denote  volume,  then  the  bulk-modulus  is  todpld<Oj 
denoted  by 

But  ossv^',  where  v  is  the  number  of  molecules  per  unit 
volume,  and  so 

*=rBJ.{?(^)-i'^"^w}-  .  .  (5) 

We  can  go  no  further  without  the  law  of  molecular  force, 
so  I  will  now  use  the  law  of  force,  which  I  have  formerly 
discussed  in  connexion  with  gases  and  liquids  (Phil.  Mag. 
5th  ser.  xxiv.  &  xxvii.),  namely,  ^(7*)=3Awi^/r*.     Then 


'•*('•)= J^ 


im-j^drSAmpr 
1^ 


Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  32.  No.  199.  Dec.  1891.         2  N 
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where  a  is  a  length  of  the  order  of  e,  and  B  is  a  length  of  the 
order  of  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  body. 

Sr^(r)  =  12Am7rp  log  R/a. 

On  account  of  the  smallness  of  a,  log  R/a  is  approximately 
the  same  for  all  ordinary  bodies,  and  then  Xr<l>{r)  for  a  given 
body  is  always  proportional  to  the  density,  and  for  different 
bodies  its  value  depends  on  that  of  a  parameter  A,  which  has 
a  definite  value  for  each  body.  Apart  from  all  specification 
of  the  law  of  molecular  force,  if  the  potential  energy  and  the 
virial  of  a  number  of  molecules  are  proportional  to  the  den- 
sity of  their  distribution,  and  can  be  represented  by  such 
forms  as  B/o,  where  B  is  constant  for  each  substance,  the  same 
conclusions  will  hold  as  those  I  am  about  to  draw  from  the 
law  of  the  inverse  fourth  power.  My  previous  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  inverse  fourth  power  law  amounted  to  this,  that 
that  is  the  only  simple  natural  law,  like  the  law  of  gravitation, 
that  will  make  the  potential  energy  of  a  number  of  molecules 
and  their  virial  both  closely  proportional  to  the  density  of 
distribution,  as  experiment  shows  they  must  be. 

With  tha  above  value  of  Sr^{r)  and  with  p=m/^,  we  have 

,__2  e  d  C       D  3AmVlogR/a') 

3  3de\e\e-E)  e*  J 

-?^-r_      '^P  D  18AmVlogR/a\ 

But  in  the  absence  of  external  stress  (4)  becomes 
D        _3AmVlogR/a 


and  hence 


_2£  r_4D D       1 

'■"3  3leS(^-E)      e'ie-^fS' 


(6) 


2.  Testing  of  the  Egucdions  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Molecules  are  unalterable. — Suppose  that  E  is  constant,  then 
if  b  is  the  mean  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  between 
zero  and  0  which  corresponds  to  kinetic  energy  D,  then 
(e— E)/«=65,  and  if  c  is  the  mean  specific  heat  between  zero 
and  0y  then  I)=Jmc5,  where  J  is  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat,  if  we  suppose  that  all  the  energy  of  the  molecules 
exists  in  their  vibrations  as  wholes;  if  not,  then  we  must 
write  D^hJcmO,  where  A  is  a  fraction  probably  not  differing 
much  from  uniiy.     Thus  we  have 
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Even  at  tbe  melting-point  IfbO  for  most  metals  is  about 
50,  so  that  at  ordinary  temperatures  4  is  small  in  comparison 
with  l/bO,  Neglecting  4  for  the  present^  and  remembering 
that  c  and  b  vary  only  to  a  small  extent  with  temperature, 
and  that  cm,  by  Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  is  the  same  for  all 
metals,  we  can  write,  putting  A=l, 

2    Jem 
^"^      9mm/p ^^^ 

approximately,  and  assert  that  theoretically  the  bulk-modulus 
varies  inversely  as  the  temperature,  and  that  the  product 
kb^0m/p  is  the  same  for  all  metals.  This  result  maKes  the 
bulk-modulus  infinite  at  absolute  zero,  which,  of  course,  is 
merely  the  result  of  our  assumption  that  the  change  of 
volume  of  the  molecules  produced  by  collisions  is  negligible. 
At  any  rate  the  bulk-modulus  at  absolute  zero  is  probably 
very  large,  that  is,  the  molecules  are  probably  only  slightly 
compressible,  as  will  be  seen  later  on. 

In  our  equations  (7)  and  (8)  for  k  we  know  all  the  quanti- 
ties on  the  right-hand  side  (if  A=l)  for  the  metals,  and  we 
also  have  some  quasi-experimental  determinations  of  k,  so 
that  we  can  proceed  to  test  how  our  assumption  of  E  being 
constant  will  hold.  Tho  values  of  k  are  not  purely  experi- 
mental, because  they  are  not  obtained  by  direct  measurement, 
but  by  calculations  from  other  elastic  measurements  on  the 
assumption  that  the  metals  are  homogeneous  isotropic  solids. 
In  such  solids  k  is  connected  with  the  rigidity  n,  and  Young's 
modulus  q  by  the  relation  k=snq/{9n  —  3q). 

When  k  is  calculated  from  the  experimental  values  of  n  and 
q,  the  worth  of  the  result  depends  entirely  on  the  nearness  to 
perfect  isotropy  of  the  solid.  Thus,  on  the  assumption  of 
perfect  isotropy,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  a  value  of  k  for 
many  metals  at  15^  C.  from  the  average  values  of  n  and  q 
given  above  in  Tables  III.  and  VII.  Tondinson  has  given 
(Phil.  Trans.  1883)  values  of  k  calculated  from  his  measure- 
ments of  n  and  q  ;  and  there  is  this  advantage  in  using  his 
values,  that  n  and  q  were  measured  on  the  same  specimen. 
Amagat  has  found  {Compt,  Rend,  cviii.)  values  of  k  for  a  few 
bodies  by  measuring  y,  and  also  the  change  of  volume  pro- 
duced by  external  pressure  on  hollow  cylinders,  and  then 
calculating  on  the  assumption  of  perfect  isotropy.  It  will  be 
shown  afterwards  that  the  metals  are  at  least  nearly  isotropic, 
but  yet  we  must  assume  that  all  our  values  of  k  for  the  metals 
are  only  more  or  less  rough  approximations  to  true  values, 
because  small  departures  from  perfect  isotropy  produce  large 
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errors  in  the  value  of  k  given  by  the  formula  for  perfect 
isotropy. 

The  following  Table  contains  in  the  row  Aj  the  values  of  k 
calculated  from  my  average  values  of  n  and  q  given  in 
Tables  III.  and  VII.,  in  k^  Tomlinson's  values,  in  k^  Amagat's, 
and  in  k^  the  values  found  from  equation  (7)  above,  using 
Fizeau's  values  of  b.  The  temperature  is  15^  G.  in  all.  In 
the  last  row  are  given  the  values  of  the  ratio  of  k^  to  the 
mean  of  ^|,  /^,  and  ig. 

Cu.      Ag.       Au.      Mg.     Za.      AL        Sn.  Pb.  Fe.  Pt. 

900     810      imp.  86  2000  990 

350     320       130  76  1500  590 

360  1470 

250     325       264  134  2000  2800 

40       58       203  77  120  350 

There  are  large  discrepancies  in  the  quasi-experimental 
values  of  k ;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  tin  ki  is  impossible, 
because  9n—3q  is  negative;  accordingly  tin  is  so  far  from 
being  reliably  isotropic  as  to  make  attempts  at  calculating  k 
illusory.  If,  besides  tin,  we  reject  platinum,  we  find  fedrly 
good  agreement  amongst  the  values  of  the  ratio  of  £4,  the 
theoretical  value,  to  the  mean  quasi-experimental  value.  The 
mean  value  of  the  ratio,  leaving  out  iron,  is  62,  and  including 
iron  is  69  ;  so  that  we  can  say  that  the  theoretical  values  of 
the  bulk-modulus  of  the  metals,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
molecules  do  not  change  in  size  with  changing  temperature, 
are  about  70  times  the  actual  values.  Thus,  while  the 
assumption  of  constant  size  in  molecules  is  proved  by  this 
comparison  to  be  untenable,  the  general  form  of  our  equation 
receives  some  partial  verification  from  it,  as  it  shows  IdPOm/p 
to  be  nearly  the  same  for  8  out  of  9  metals,  and  this  is  what 
the  form  of  our  equation  demanded. 

But  fortunately  there  is  a  more  satisfactory  comparison  to 
be  made  between  theory  and  experiment  in  the  matter  of 
latent  heats  of  melting.  We  cannot  imagine  our  equation  to 
bridge  the  gap  in  continuity  between  tne  solid  and  liquid 
states  and  calculate  the  latent  heat  by  the  formula 


X=  I     ffdpfdBdv, 


where  Vj  and  v,  are  the  volumes  of  unit  mass  in  the  liquid 
and  solid  states.  But  without  any  bridging  of  the  gap  in 
continuity  we  have  the  thermodynamic  relation 
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where  dp/dO  means  now  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  melting- 
pressure  with  the  melting-temperature.  Now,  according  to 
our  theory,  melting  occurs  when  molecules  are  ahle  to  escape 
from  imprisonment  by  their  neighbours,  that  is,  when  the 
space  between  molecules  attains  a  certain  value  relatively  to 
the  size  of  the  molecules.  Hence,  if  the  size  of  the  molecules 
is  invariable,  melting  must  always  occur  for  the  same  value 
of  e  whatever  the  pressure  is,  and  we  have  dpjdO  of  the  last 
formula  the  same  as  'dpfd^  taken  from  our  equation  with  the 
condition  ^= constant. 

^p  _   2dm0        .  .  _2D(r2-t;0  ... 

P""3^(^-E)  ^"""^  ^""'3?(;^^-  •     '     •     ^^^ 

But  on  this  view  of  melting  the  latent  heat  may  be  calcu- 
lated in  another  manner,  for  on  this  purely  mechanical  view 
it  must  be  the  energy  supplied  to  produce  the  change  of 
potential  energy  that  accompanies  the  change  of  density  on 
liquefaction.  Hence  X=B(pi—/)2),  and  neglecting/?  in  our 
equation,  this 

••  ^"  3€^(^-E)   •t;^"  36»(^-E)  ""^^^^^ 

as  before.  Hence,  remembering  that  ^=m/py  D^JcmOy  and 
e^'E=:€i0  nearly,  we  can  write 

X=2^'».az:P*  calories (10) 

oom       pi  ' 

Person  (^Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  s^r.  3,  t.  24)  has  found  the 
latent  heats  of  several  metals,  and  Vincentini  and  Oniodei 
(Wied.  Beibh  xii.)  have  found  the  change  of  volume  at  the 
instant  of  melting  for  lead,  cadmium,  tin,  mercury,  and  other 
bodies;  and  Roberts  andWrightson  (Nature, xxiv.), amongst 
other  data,  give  the  densities  of  melted  zinc  and  silver,  whose 
densities  just  before  melting  can  be  calculated  approximately 
by  means  of  their  coefficients  of  expansion,  though  this  is  not 
so  satisfactory  as  a  direct  measurement.  .  The  mean  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion  h  of  solid  mercury  is  not  known,  but  can 

be  found  by  the  relation  6Tm*='044,  where  T  is  melting- 
point,  to  be  afterwards  discussed.  Person,  in  his  calcula- 
tions, intentionally  ignored  the  increase  of  specific  heat  with 
temperature,  but  if  we  put  c=Co(l  +^0  ^^^  "se  the  values  of 
OL  given  by  Naccari    (Wied.  BeibL  xii.)   from  experiments 
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between  zero  and  320®  C,  we  can  set  the  true  latent  heats 
we  require  by  subtracting  ^CooP  from  Person's  values. 
Thus  we  can  compare  our  theoretical  values  of  X  with  the 
experimental  in  the  case  of  six  metals.  The  following  Table 
contains  the  values  of  pi  and  pg,  Person's  value  of  the  latent 
heat  Xi,  the  true  latent  heat  Xg,  and  the  value  Xj  calculated 
on  the  supposition  that  the  molecules  are  invariable : — 

Jig.  Zn.  Cd.  Hg.  Sn.  Pb. 

oi 9-92  6-85       8-366  14-19  7-183  11-00 

Pi 9-51  6-48       7-99  13-69  6-99  10-64 

Xi 21-1  28-1  13-6  2-8  14-2  5-4 

X, 16-2  24-5  12-5  2-8  12-8  4-8 

Xs 81-0  117-0  53-3  9-7  460  23*6 

BatioXs/Xj.     5-0  4*8        4*3  3-2  3-6  4-9 

In  the  case  of  silver  it  was  not  safe  to  extrapolate  for 
specific  heat  up  to  the  melting-point  of  954°  0.  from  experi- 
ments up  to  320°,  so  I  made  a  determination  of  its  mean 
specific  neat  between  20°  and  860°  in  comparison  with  that 
of  gold,  which  is  known ;  the  result  was  '0663,  which,  over  a 
range  of  934°,  gives  61*9  calories  in  place  of  Person's  57. 
In  the  case  of  tin  I  used  Tomlinson's  determination  of  the 
specific  heat,  as  Naccari  omitted  it.  The  ratio  X3/X3  comes 
out  nearly  constant,  especially  if  we  omit  mercury  as  uncer- 
tain on  account  of  the  smallness  of  X,  and  tin  as  uncertain  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  crystallize  ;  the  mean  value  of  the 
ratio  for  the  other  four  metals  is  4-75.  In  each  case  the  cal- 
culated value  of  X  is  about  4-75  times  the  experimental,  and 
here  again,  while  the  actual  equation  and  the  assumption  of 
inalterability  in  the  molecules  are  not  verified,  the  form  of  the 
equation  is  confirmed  in  a  striking  manner  if  we  remember 
that  the  latent  heat  ranges  from  2*8  for  nercury  to  28  for 
zinc.     In  other  words  equation  (10)  asserts  that 

2c{pi—p<i)/Shpi\ 

is  constant  on  purely  theoretical  grounds,  and  the  tabulated 
comparison  shows  it  to  be  constant,  only  that  the  value  of  the 
constant  is,  on  the  average,  4-75  instead  of  1 ;  still  it  is  pro- 
mising confirmation  for  the  kinetic  theory  that  it  should  be 
constant  at  all. 

We  may  state,  then,  that  collections  of  unaltering  mole- 
cules, havmg  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  the  difiPerent 
metals,  would,  on  the  kinetic  theory,  have  bulk-moduluses 
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about  65  times  as  large  as  the  actnal^  and  latent  heats  about 
4*75  times  as  large. 

3.  Testing  of  Equations  on  the  supposition  that  the  Mole- 
cules alter  somewhat  with  Change  of  Temperature. — ^The  next 
step  is  to  ascertain  what  modification  in  the  assumptions  so 
far  made  would  bring  theory  and  experiment  into  accord.  If 
we  return  to  the  approximate  expressions 

(6)     i=-2D/9K^-E)» 
and 

(9)     X=2D(t?2-Vi)/3^(^-E), 

we  see  at  once  that  if  E,  which  represents  the  linear  dimen- 
sions of  the  molecule,  were  to  diminish  with  rising  tempera- 
ture, then  theory  and  experiment  could  be  brought  to  better 
accord.  Now  the  shrinking  of  molecules  with  nsing  tempe- 
rature is  a  result  required  by  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  for 
the  variation  of  the  viscosiiy  of  gases  with  temperature  is 
such  as  can  be  accounted  for  satisfactorily  only  by  shrinkage 
of  molecules  with  rising  temperature. 

Holman  (Phil.  Mag.  5th  ser.  vol.  xxi.)  has  made  a  thorough 
comparison  of  the  results  of  all  the  best  measurements  of  ^e 
eflTect  of  temperature  on  the  viscosity  of  air,  including  his 
own^  and  his  series  of  curves  shows  that  up  to  250°  C.  the 
viscosity  of  air  at  any  temperature  is  best  given  in  terms  of 
that  at  zero  0.  by  the  exponential  formula 


0-.6 


i7/=i7o(l  +  0-00367fr'«    or    VB^V^izm^) 

where  0  is  absolute  temperature.  Now,  according  to  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases,  assuming  the  molecules  to  be  spheres 
of  sectional  area  <T^y  and  ignormg  molecular  attraction,  we 
have 

and  hence 

(<rW<^,)«=(^/273)^; 

that  is  to  say,  the  molecules  shrink  with  rising  temperature. 
Now  Barus  (Amer.  Joum.  Sci.  3rd  ser.  vol.  cxxxv.)  has 
given  weighty  support  to  this  idea  of  molecular  shrinking  by 
pushing  the  study  of  the  viscosity  of  air  and  hydrogen  up 
to  1200°  C,  and  showing  that  up  to  that  temperature  the 
viscosity  of  both  gases  is  well  represented  by 

according  to  which 


•» 


(<r„,/<r,)«=(^/273)*. 
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Now  both  these  formulae  for  a  are  derived  by  combining  a 
theoretical  equation  with  empirical  formulaj,  and  in  the  theo- 
retical equation  molecular  attraction  is  supposed  not  to  exist. 
But  the  eflfect  of  molecular  attraction  on  viscosity  will  partly 
account  for  the  apparent  shrinkage  of  molecules^  because 
slowly  moving  molecules  coming  near  to  one  another  without 
actually  colliding  are  swung  round  their  common  centre  of 
mass  by  the  action  of  molecular  force,  and  are  affected  as 
regards  their  subsequent  paths,  as  if  they  had  suffered  a  col- 
lision. At  high  velocities  two  molecules,  which  pass  close  to 
one  another  without  actual  collision,  shoot  past  one  another 
with  only  a  slight  mutual  deflexion  ;  thus  the  molecules 
behave  as  if  they  had  larger  volumes  at  lower  temperatures. 
This  effect  of  molecular  force  on  the  temperature-variation  of 
viscosity  is  a  difficult  problem  in  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
which  remains  yet  to  be  worked  out.  Steps  towards  its  solu- 
tion have  been  taken  by  Maxwell  (Phil.  Trans.  1867)  and  by 
L.  Natanson  {Kinetische  Theorie  unvollkommener  Gase)j  but 
no  definite  enough  result  has  yet  been  reached  to  give  a 
quantitative  estimate  of  the  importance  of  molecular  force  in 
viscosity  of  gases.  Yet  from  a  general  point  of  view  we  may 
feel  pretty  sure  that  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  the  large  appa- 
rent shrinkage  of  the  molecules  cannot  be  traced  entirely  to 
the  effect  of  molecular  force,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  true 
phenomenon.  If  we  take  our  deduction  from  Barus's  expe- 
riments, 

we  notice  that,  although  0  ranges  from  273°  to  1489°,  yet 

0^^  ranges  only  from  1*60  to  1*84  ;  and  thus,  while  the  for- 
mula for  <r,  if  supposed  to  hold  down  to  absolute  zero,  would 
give  the  impossible  result  of  a  being  infinite  at  zero,  this 
impossible  result  is  merelv  the  consequence  of  trying  to 
extrapolate  with  an  empirical  formula  over  a  range  seven 
times  as  great  as  that  covered  by  experiment. 

Accordingly,  we  can  get  no  definite  assistance  from  the 
present  state  of  the  theory  of  viscositv  of  gases,  but  only  a 
general  assurance  that  molecules  shrink  with  rising  tempera- 
ture. For  the  law  of  shrinkage  of  the  molecules  of  solids  I 
will  take  the  expression  E=Eq/(1+6'5),  which,  up  to  the 
melting-point,  may  more  conveniently  be  used  in  the  form 
E=Eo(l-6'5),  so  that  «-E==Eo(6  +  i')f 

The  steps  in  the  differentiation  for  finding  the  bulk-modulus 
are  not  affected  by  the  variability  of  E  with  temperature :  as 
before,  we  have  (6), 
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r2e(      4D  D        \ 

_       2D  /        1  4       \ 

-    9EoH  {b+hye'^(b-^b')0) 

-2Jm       |i_4(j^y)^^.   .     .     .     (11) 


y(6  +  67^em/p 

whence,  using  the  mean  of  the  quasi-experimental  values  of  k 
given  ahove  as  ki,  ^2?  hy  ^^^  ^be  other  known  experimental 
terms,  we  can  get  the  values  of  b'  for  the  metals. 

But  our  expression  for  the  latent  heat  will  be  altered  by 
the  variability  of  E.  We  have  to  find  at  what  rate  the 
melting-pressure  varies  with  the  melting-temperature  for  a 
collection  of  molecules  that  shrink  with  rising  temperature. 
Now  melting  has  chiefly  to  do  with  the  mobility  of  the  indi- 
vidual molecules.  Each  molecule  of  a  solid,  if  it  is  not  close 
to  the  surface,  moves  as  if  it  were  free  from  the  action  of 
molecular  force,  because  the  attractions  of  the  molecules  all 
round  it  equilibrate  one  another.  Let  us  conceive  molecular 
force  not  to  exist,  that  is  conceive  a  perfect  gas  compressed 
till  its  molecules  hem  one  another  into  fixed  mean  positions, 
this  will  be  identical  with  our  solid;  except  that  molecular 
pressure  is  replaced  by  external  pressure,  the  condition  of  the 
individual  molecules  is  the  same.  Now  melting  occurs  when 
the  molecules  escape  from  their  domains,  and  suppose  this 
happens  for  values  ^,  E,  p,  and  0  of  the  variables :  it  is  desired 
to  find  how  much  the  temperature  is  to  be  raised  to  reach  the 
meltin^point  when  p  is  increased  to  p  +  dp.  It  is  obvious 
that  e/E  must  remain  constant,  and  the  only  other  condition 
is  that  the  collisional  pressure  increase  must  be  equal  to  dp. 
Hence,  if  in  our  equation  we  ignore  the  molecular-force  term 
and  find  dp/dO  on  the  supposition  that  e/E  is  constant, 
we  can  take  it  as  dp/d0  in  the  thermodynamic  relation 
\=0{v2^Vi)dp/d0, 

Bnt  e/E=/u  say,  and  £  is  a  function  of  0  only,  so  tliat 
de/de=tidE/d0=  -fiMJJ, 

.:  de/ede=  -b'EjE  =  -1/(1  +  b'ff). 

Hence  at  the  melting-point, 

2m(.»-r,){l  +  3yT(l+yT)} 

3(6  +  6')»»//>  ^    ^ 
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If  we  now  compare  our  expressions  (11)  and  (12)  for  the 
bulk-modulus  and  latent  heat  with  those  which  before  gave 
results  respectively  65  and  4*75  times  too  large,  and  neglect 
for  a  moment  the  small  terms,  we  see  that  in  a  general  way 
the  theoretical  bulk-modulus  (11)  and  the  experimental 
would  agree  if  b^  were  put  equal  to  76  as  8* =64,  and  the 
theoretical  latent  heat  (12)  would  agree  with  the  experi- 
mental if  6' =3*  756.  But  if  in  (11)  and  (12)  we  take  account 
of  the  small  terms  and  solve  for  J',  we  find  that  on  the  aver- 
age the  relation  6'=6J  will  bring  the  theoretical  values  of 
both  the  bulk-modulus  and  latent  heat  into  accord  with  the 
experimental.  The  best  way  of  showing  this  wiU  be  to 
tabulate  the  values  calculated  from  (11)  and  (12)  by  means 
of  the  relation  6' =  66,  and  compare  them  with  the  experi- 
mental. For  the  bulk-modulus  tne  mean  of  ki,  k^,  k^  given 
before  is  taken  as  the  experimental  value. 

10""*  times  the  Bulk-modulus. 

Ou.  Ag.  Au.  Mg.  Zn.  Al.  Pb.  Fe.  Pt. 

Quasi-Exp....  1560  810  1370  325  625  565  174  1660  790 

Theory  1710  920  1790  310  410  660  216  3740  5310 

Eatio 11  11  1-3  -96  66  10  12  2-3  67 

On  the  whole  the  values  of  the  ratio  show  that  6' =66 
brings  experiment  and  theory  into  good  accord  as  regards 
bulk-modulus. 


Latent  Heat. 

^• 

Zn. 

Cd.            Hg. 

Sd. 

Pb. 

Exp.    ... 

16-2 

24-5 

12-5        2-8 

12-8 

4-8 

Theory... 

17  2 

23-7 

10-4         1-9 

8-0 

4-6 

Ratio  ... 

106 

•97 

•83        -67 

•63 

•95 

If,  for  the  reasons  given  before,  we  attach  less  weight  to 
the  values  for  mercury  and  tin,  the  value  of  the  ratio  for  the 
other  four  metals  is  satisfactorily  near  to  1. 

4.  Furth^revideruieof  the  Alteration  of  Molecules  with  Change 
of  Temperature. — It  is  important  now  to  see  what  further 
justification  there  is  for  the  idea  that  molecules  shrink  with 
rising  temperature.  The  small  amount  by  which  metals  ex- 
pand on  being  heated  from  absolute  zero  to  their  melting- 
points,  namely  about  2  per  cent,  of  their  linear  dimensions, 
has  made  it  difficult  to  lorm  a  mechanical  conception  of  mole- 
cular behaviour  during  melting,  because  if  the  molecules  are 
really  at  rest  against  one  another  at  absolute  zero  it  is  hard 
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to  see  how  an  increase  of  only  2  per  cent,  in  the  distance 
apart  of  the  molecules  can  give  them  the  freedom  and  mo- 
bility of  the  liquid  state.  But  if  while  heat  is  driving  the 
molecules  apart  from  one  another  it  is  also  shrinking  each, 
the  difficulty  disappears,  for  if  the  shrinkage  is  six  times  the 
expansion  tnen  at  the  melting-point  the  distance  apart  of  the 
molecules  is  nearly  16  per  cent,  greater  than  the  diameter  of 
the  molecule ;  that  is  to  say,  the  complete  swing  of  the  vibra- 
tion is  16  per  cent.,  and  when  two  molecules  have  swung  to 
their  greatest  distance  apart  that  distance  will  be  16  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  molecule.  This  is  sufficient 
to  make  melting  quite  comprehensible.  Let  us  take  a  definite 
instance  :  suppose  four  molecules  at  absolute  zero  in  contact 
so  that  their  centres  form  a  square  of  side  E^,  and  as  the 
temperature  rises,  suppose  each  to  oscillate  along  a  diagonal, 
then  the  maximum  distance  apart  of  the  opposite  molecules 
becomes  1*164/2  times  the  diameter  of  the  molecule,  that  is 
1'63  times,  so  that  a  molecule  vibrating  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  square  towards  its  centre,  would,  if  it  arrived  at 
the  right  moment,  find  an  open  space  whose  narrowest  part 
is  '63  times  its  own  diameter.  This  shows  how,  in  the  various 
combinations  possible  in  a  large  number  of  molecules,  several 
can  occur  favourable  to  the  escape  of  a  single  molecule  in  a 
neighbourhood,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  such  escapes,  even 
though  a  small  number,  would  upset  the  stability  of  the  whole 
system,  which  falls  into  the  mobility  of  a  liquid.  This  theory 
of  melting  can  be  roughly  tested  by  experiment;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  agitate  a  number  of  equal  spheres  in  a  closed 
box  and  observe  what  ratio  the  free  space  bears  to  the  volumes 
of  the  spheres  when  each  sphere  acquires  a  noticeable  amount 
of  mobility.  I  took  a  box  which,  when  closed,  just  held  100 
marbles,  with  five  specially  coloured  ones  placed  near  the 
centre,  and  then  noted  how  many  had  to  be  removed  from 
the  box  to  allow  the  five  coloured  ones  to  scatter  on  agita- 
tion ;  a  slight  motion  of  the  five  as  a  body  was  not  accepted 
as  a  sign  of  mobility.  It  was  necessary  to  remove  16  to  get 
slow  and  partial  scattering  of  the  central  5,  and  20  or  25  to 
get  quick  and  decided  scattering.  Thus  for  mobility  among 
a  set  of  marbles  the  free  volume  must  be  between  25  and  33 
per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  marbles.  Of  course  the  cir- 
cumstances are  in  most  ways  vastly  different  from  those  of 
perfectly  rebounding  swiftly  moving  molecules,  but  the  com- 
parison was  worth  making  in  passing.  In  the  case  of  mole- 
cules mobility  is  reached  when  the  free  volume  is  I'lG^— 1, 
or  50  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  molecules.  But  the 
melting  volumes  of  the  metals  give  more  definite  evidence. 
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According  to  the  kinetic  theory  of  solids  now  under  dis- 
cussion, it  is  necessary,  if  the  molecules  of  diflferent  metals  are 
not  much  different  in  shape,  that  the  ratio  of  the  domain  of 
the  molecule  at  the  melting-point  to  the  volume  of  the  mole- 
cule should  he  the  same  for  all,  hecause  melting  is  merely 
the  result  of  the  domain  reaching  a  size  at  which  the  molecule 
escapes  from  it.  Hence  (1  +  6T)(1+6T)  is  to  be  the  same 
for  all,  that  is  6T  +  6'T  is  to  be  constant ;  but  i'=66,  hence 
IT  is  to  be  constant.     Now  in  a  previous  paper  (Phil.  Mag. 

Oct.  1890)  I  mentioned  that  hTnr  is  nearly  constant  for  the 
metals,  and  used  the  result  to  calculate  the  periods  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  molecules  of  solids  at  their  melting-points  with 

satisfactory  results.  But  the  range  in  the  value  of  m^  for  the 
metals  is  not  great,  and  it  will  be  worth  while  tabulating  side 

by  side  the  values  of  6T  and  ftTm*,  Fizeau's  values  of  h  are 
used. 

On.  Ag.  Au.  Mg.  Zn.  Cd.  Al. 

1000  &T 22    24    19    27    20    18    26 

1000  6Tm*...  45    52    45    47    40    40    45 

In.     Tl.     Sn.    Pb.    Fe.    CJo.    Ni. 

1000  6T 19    17    11    18    25    26    24 

1000  6Tw^...  41    41    25    43    49    51    47 

Eu.  Bh.         Pd.  Oa.  Ir.  Pt. 

1000  &T 20        19        21        18        16        18 

1000  6Tm^...    43         42         45         44         37         44 

This  comparison  shows  that  the  requirement  of  theory  that 
iT  should  be  constant  is  approximately  satisfied,  AT  having  a 

mean  value  '021  when  tin  is  excluded;  but  as  ftTw*  is  more 
nearly  constant,  having  a  mean  value  '044,  it  is  evident  that 
the  power  of  a  molecule  to  break  away  from  its  domain  de- 
pends slightly  on  its  mass,  that  dependence  being  expressed 

in  the  empirical  relation  iTm'^= constant. 

5.  Periods  of  Vibration  of  the  Molecules  of  Metals, — As  the 
vibrational  motion  of  the  molecules  is  fundamental  to  the 
kinetic  theory  of  solids  here  unfolded,  it  will  be  well  at  this 
stage  to  secure  such  support  for  the  theory  as  is  given  by  the 
harmonic  relations  I  have  shown  to  exist  among  the  periods 
of  vibration  of  the  molecules  of  metals  at  their  melting-points 
(Phil.  Mag.  Oct.  1890).  The  full  swing  of  a  molecule  in  one 
direction  is 

^-E=Eo(6T+ J'T)  =7Eo&T. 
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Let  M  stand  for  the  molecular  weight  of  a  molecule  re- 
ferred in  the  ordinary  way  to  that  of  hydrogen,  and  let  H 
denote  the  real  mass  of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen,  then  the 
swing  of  a  molecule  is. 

7(MH//))*-044/M*. 
But  its  translatory  kinetic  energy  is 

iMHt;«=JcMHT, 
v=  V2  JcMT/M, 
and  accordingly  the  period  of  a  complete  vibration  is 

_m1_  2x7x'044H* 

For  comparative  values  we  can  drop  the  whole  numerical 
factor  and  take  M7p*T*  as  measuring  the  relative  periods. 
In  the  subjoined  table  I  replace  the  erroneously  copied  values 
for  the  beryllium  family,  given  in  my  former  paper,  by  the 
correct  ones. 

Relative  Periods^  M^*"'^*. 

li.        Na.      K.        Eb.        Cs.        Ou.      Ag.      Au. 

•205    -43    -66    -96     1-22     -21    -29     '35 

Be.       Mg.       Oa.      Sr.         Ba.      Zn.      Gd.      Hg. 

•107     ^22     -34    -51       -63    -32     -47     -94 

Al.         La.      Ga.      Id.         T1. 

•20      -55    ^54    -57      -65 

Fe.         Oo.       Ni.      Bu.        Eh.      Pd.      Ob.        Ir.       Pt. 

•16      -16    ^17     -21       ^20     -24    -23    -25    ^27 

In  the  Li  family  the  periods  run  as  1,  2,  3,  4*5,  6  with 
the   copper   sub-family  connected ;   in  the    Be    family  the 

f)eriods  run  as  1,  2,  3,  4' 5,  6,  with  the  zinc  sub-family  re- 
ated  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  the  copper  to  the  lithium, 
but  not  exactly.  Al  and  La  have  periods  nearly  as  2  to  6. 
The  other  periods  do  not  call  for  comment  at  present ;  but  it 
is  worth  noting  that  the  periods  of  the  Be  family  are  half 
those  of  the  Li  family.  These  beautiful  harmonic  relations 
ahnost  amount  to  a  proof  that  the  expansion  of  the  metals  is 
a  true  measure  of  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  their  mole- 
cules. It  will  be  interesting  to  try  to  get  an  absolute  value 
of  one  of  these  periods,  and  compare  it  with  known  periods 
of  light-  and  heat-vibrations.     Sir  W.  Thomson  estimates  that 
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there  are  between  3x10^  and  10^  molecules  in  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  ordinary  liquids  and  solids.  Now  the  limiting 
volume  of  a  gramme  of  hydrogen  is  about  4  cubic  centi- 
metres, so  that  if  we  take  10^  as  the  number  of  molecules  in 
a  cubic  centimetre  of  hydrogen  H  =  2*5  x  10"^*  gramme,  and 
the  numerical  factor  dropped  above  becomes  8  x  10"^*,  which 
makes  the  absolute  period  of  the  Lithium  molecule  1*6  x  10~^* 
second;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  6  x  10^^  complete  vibrations 
of  the  molecule  in  a  second.  Now  the  A  line  of  the  spectrum 
represents  3*945  x  10^*  vibrations,  and  the  Hg  line  7*628  x  10^* 
vibrations  per  second,  while  in  the  dark  part  of  the  spectrum 
Langley  has  found  a  line  of  1*1  X  10^*,  and  in  the  radiation 
of  bodies  below  100^  C.  a  line  of  2  x  10^^  vibrations  in  a 
second.  Accordingly,  the  periods  of  vibration  of  the  mole- 
cules of  the  metals  at  their  melting-points  fall  within  the 
limits  of  actually  measured  periods  of  non-luminous  vibra- 
tions. This  fact  supplies  good  general  verification  to  the 
theory,  and  shows  how  interesting  a  bolometric  study  of  the 
radiation  of  solids  just  about  to  melt  would  be. 

6.  Comparison  of  Hue  Theoretical  Variation  q/' Young's  Modu- 
lus  with  Temperature  with  the  Experi^nentaL — The  next  subject 
to  apply  the  theory  to  with  advantage  is  the  theoretical  law 
of  variation  of  Young's  modulus  with  temperature  for  com- 
parison with  the  experimental  results  given  in  the  introduc- 
tion. The  metals,  as  will  yet  be  shown,  may  be  assumed  to 
be  approximately  isotropic.  In  isotropic  solids  the  relation 
between  y,  n,  and  k  is  y=9in/(3X:  +  n).  Now  in  the  intro- 
duction it  was  shown  for  all  the  metals  that  n/N=l  — (5/T)^, 
where  N  is  rigidity  at  absolute  zero,  and  from  the  theoretic 
equation  (11)  we  have  the  values  of  k  at  all  temperatures, 
and 

3N{l-(g/T)^} 
'^~l  +  N{l-(eAy}/3*- 

Now,  according  to  (11),  k  is  infinite  at  absolute  zero,  which 
we  will  interpret  to  mean  that  it  is  very  large,  and  hence  Q 
the  value  of  Young's  modulus  q  at  absolute  zero  is  3N. 
Accordingly  we  have 

Q{l-(^/T)»}(l/j-l/9i-)=l    .    .     .     (13) 

as  the  definitely  prescribed  law  of  variation  of  Young's  mo- 
dulus with  temperature.  Because  of  this  definite  theoretic 
relation  I  did  not,  in  the  introduction,  dwell  on  the  demon- 
stration of  any  empiric  relation,  but  the  values  given  for 
different  temperatures  and  different  metals  will  now  famish  a 
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good  test  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  solids.  The  best  way  to 
apply  the  test  will  be  to  calculate  for  each  metal  from  the 
observed  values  of  q  and  the  theoretic  values  of  k  the  values 
of  Q, — ^these  should  come  the  same.  For  example,  according 
to  my  experiments  on  zinc  the  values  of  ylO"^  at  absolute  tem- 
peratures 289°,  333°,  and  376°  are  821,  758,  and  682,  and 
the  corresponding  values  of  QlO"*  are  1280,  1320,  and  1320, 
which  satisfy  well  the  requirement  of  constancy.  Kiewiet*s 
values  for  zinc,  found  by  the  method  of  bending  at  283°,  325°, 
and  353°,  are  1031,  975,  and  924,  which  give  for  QIO"*  the 
values  1710,  1800,  and  1870,  which  do  not  satisfy  the  con- 
dition of  constancy.  It  will  be  seen  from  equation  (13)  that 
a  good  deal  depends  on  a  correct  absolute  value  of  q,  as  well 
as  on  the  relative  values  at  diflferent  temperatures.  For  the 
other  metals  I  will  simply  give  the  values  of  QIO"®  calcu- 
lated from  3  values  of  q  at  temperatures  from  289°  to  376° 
on  the  absolute  scale.  For  tin  880,  890,  and  990,  and  ac- 
cording to  Kiewiet  740,  750,  and  720  ;  lead  326,  332,  and 
339  ;  magnesium  439, 448,  and  433  ;  copper  1590  and  1540 ; 
aluminium  818  and  839 ;  aluminium  unannealed  735,  746, 
and  752  ;  and  iron  2253,  2241,  and  2226.  It  is  evident  that 
experimental  uncertainties  do  not  at  present  let  us  expect  any 
better  agreement  between  theory  and  experiment  than  that 
just  shown.  But  there  is  another  form  in  which  the  same 
comparison  can  be  made.  One  of  the  results  of  equation  (13) 
is  that  Young's  modulus  at  absolute  zero  is  8  times  the 
rigidity.  Now  by  means  of  (13)  we  can  from  the  mean 
values  of  7  at  1 5°  C.  given  in  Table  VII.  calculate  the  values 
of  Q,  ana  compare  them  with  the  values  of  N,  given  in 
jLaoie  V  • 

Table  VIII- 
10"^Q  or  10"*  times  Young's  modulus  at  absolute  Zero. 

Gu.  Ag.  Au.  Mg.  Zn.  Cd.  Al. 

Q 1390   860   840   490   1490   1040   840 

Q/N...  3-1    2-9   2-9   3-0   3-5         3-2 

Sn.    Pb.    Fe.    Ni.     Co.     Pd.       Pt. 

Q 700   270  2170  2460   1970   1130   1690 

Q/N...  3-5   2-3   2-8   32  2-6 

With  the  exception  of  platinum,  the  only  metals  for  which 
the  departure  of  N/Q  from  the  value  3  is  beyond  the  limits 
of  experimenkil  error  are  zinc,  tin,  and  lead,  the  metals  for 
which  the  results  of  different  experimenters  disagree  most,  as 
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shown  in  the  compilation  of  data  given  in  the  introduction. 
These  disagreements  would  seem  to  indicate  that  even  if  these 
metals  can  be  got  in  an  approximately  isotropic  state  at  all, 
their  isotropy  is  easily  disturbed,  but  this  point  will  be  re- 
turned to  immediately.  The  mean  value  for  the  ratio  Q/N 
for  the  7  metals  Cu,  Ag,  Au,  Mg,  Al,  Fe,  and  Ni  is  3"0, 
and  accordingly  it  appears  that  these  metals  may  be  regarded 
as  isotropic,  and  as  having  molecules  so  nearly  incompressible 
as  to  give  the  relation  Q=3N  characteristic  of  incompressible 
'molecules. 

The  study  of  the  ratio  Q/N  leads  naturally  to  the  famous 
controversy  amongst  elasticians  as  to  whether  there  is  a  fixed 
value  of  the  ratio  of  lateral  contraction  to  longitudinal  exten- 
sion for  all  isotropic  bodies  subject  to  traction ;  but  this 
matter  had  better  be  postponed  a  little  until  we  have  seen 
what  account  the  kinetic  theory  can  give  of  riridity.  This 
is  the  most  important  point  in  a  theory  of  solids^  and  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out  that  no  static  theory  can  give  an 
adequate  explanation  of  rigidity,  there  is  great  interest  in 
seeing  how  tne  kinetic  theory  will  fare. 

7.  Rigidity  according  to  the  Kinetic  Theory. — The  funda- 
mental equation  for  a  solid;  homogeneous  and  isotropic  and 
free  from  external  force  is 

or 

Suppose  the  solid  now  subjected  to  a  pure  shearing  stress 
specified  by  a  traction  P  parallel  to  the  axis  of  Xj  and  a  pres- 
sure P  parallel  to  that  of  ^  :  the  traction  counts  as  a  pressure 
— P,  and  the  corresponding  strains  are  an  elongation  of  e  to 
f  parallel  to  ^,  and  a  contraction  of  e  to  17  parallel  to  y.  The 
strained  body  is  no  longer  isotropic,  and  equations  (3)  are 
applicable  to  it  if  we  write  —  P  for  P,  and  put  Q=I*  and 
R=:0.  Let  f =e4-Sf,  and  17=6  +  817,  and  f=e,  then  817=  — Sf. 
The  effective  kinetic  energies  in  different  directions  are  no 
longer  equal  each  to  D,  but  become  ^mw^,  \mv^j  and  \mu?, 
which  will  be  denoted  by  D„  Dj,and  D8,and  letDi=D+8Di 
and  so  on.  We  do  not  know  at  present  how  we  are  to  ex- 
press the  condition  that  the  shear  is  made  at  constant  tem- 
perature, for  when  the  effective  kinetic  energy  is  different  in 
aifferent  directions,  what  is  the  relation  between  these  dif- 
ferent energies  and  temperature  ?  All  that  we  can  assert  is 
8D2=— SDi.    Now  the  shear  produces  a  change  of  volume 
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only  of  the  second  order,  so  that  Sy^(r)/6c®  may  be  regarded 
as  unaltered^  and  after  the  shear  we  have 

Replace  the  last  term  by  its  value  2D/3c^(e— E),  and  expand 
the  first  term,  then 

_P_2       D      ^^Di  _^_  JL\ 

o       D      fSD,      BJ S±\ 

~^e\e-E)\  D  "*"    e       e-E/ 

P  is  the  shearing  stress,  and  2B^/e  is  the  shear,  so  that  the 
rigidity  n  is  Pe^8f , 

.       D      /8Di  e  e      ,  A         /,^v 

«=-^7(^t:E)(TfD-73E+0    •    ^^*^ 

This  equation  gives  a  statement  of  what  rigidity  is  according 
to  the  kinetic  theory  ;  it  depends  on  the  rate  of  change  of 
the  effective  kinetic  energy  in  a  direction  with  the  change  of 
the  distance  apart  of  the  molecules  in  that  direction.  This 
ratio  of  SD,  to  Sf  is  fundamental  in  the  theory  of  solids  ;  the 
condition  for  zero  rigidity  or  fluidity  is 

It  would  be  possible  to  calculate  the  ratio  of  SDj  to  Sf  on 
purely  theoretical  ground  with  the  aid  of  suppositions  as  to 
the  distribution  of  kinetic  energy  in  different  directions  and 
its  relation  to  temperature,  but  this  is  not  worth  doing  at 
present ;  it  will  only  be  shown  shortly  that  even  in  solids 
oDi/8f  differs  only  from  the  large  number  c/(fi— E)  by  a 
small  number,  that  is,  a  number  not  much  greater  than  1. 
But  first  it  may  be  as  well  to  determine  Young's  modulus 
from  our  equations  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  just  found 
the  rigidity.  It  is  only  necessary  to  put  —  P  for  Pi,  Q=0, 
Z  =  0,  5=e  +  8(rj  8?=  817  =—0-8^,  and  replace  l,r^(r)/6e^  by 
BmVfVS^)  and  to  expand,  to  get  the  following  equations  in 
which  the  variables  are  accented  to  distinguish  the  conditions 
of  variation  from  the  former  ones  : 

^~^^(e-k)\D   ^  e  c-E/ 

Phil.  Mag.  8.  5.  Vol.  32.  No.  199.  Dee.  1891.  2  0 
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Now  at  absolute  zero  oar  collection  of  molecules  is  supposed 
to  be  practically  incompressible,  so  that  Q=3N,  and  <r=i; 
hence  for  N  we  have  the  two  values,  the  limit  of 

,        D      /8D,  £ 1_  .  A 

and  the  limit  of 


/(6-E)VSf  D      6-E^  / 


These  two  forms  and  the  value  of  SDj'  above,  which  at  abso- 
lute zero  is  riven  bj'  2e8Dj'/D8f' =1 —«/(«— E),  suggest  that 
both  eSDySfD  and  cSDZ/SfD  are  nearly  equal  to  e/(e-E). 
If  in  the  case  of  Young's  modulus  the  condition  for  constant 
temperature  were  that  the  mean  of  the  effective  kinetic 
energies  in  all  directions  is  constanl  or 

S(D/+d;+d,o=o, 

then,  from  the  values  of  8D/  and  SDj'  we  get 

which  at  absolute  zero  would  make  q  vanish,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  quite  correct,  but  proves  at  all  events  that  at  ab- 
solute zero  cSDiVDSf  is  nearly  equal  to  c/(c— E).  The  two 
expressions  for  N  show  that  at  absolute  zero  we  may  put 


f>SD/  _ 


e 


+  A, 


DSr  ~  e-E 
where  A  is  a  constant  the  same  for  all  bodies,  and 

where  B  is  the  same  for  ail  bodies,  and 
B  +  l=f(A+l),, 

A  and  B  are  both  numbers  not  large  compared  to  1.     Then 
N  is  the  limiting  value  of 

|D(B  +  1) 

which,  with  D=Jemd  and  e— E=7^Eo,  gives 
fT_Jcm(B  +  l) 


(16) 
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cm  IS  constant,  so  that  we  have  this  result,  that  the  product 
H^bm/p  is  the  same  for  all  metals,  and  so  also  the  product 
Qbm/p.  The  best  manner  of  testing  this  last  theoretical  con- 
clusion will  be  to  tabulate  the  values  of  IQbm/Jcmp  and 
2nSibm/Jcmpy  and  see  whether  all  the  metals  give  the  same 
value  for  B  +  1. 

iQjbm/Jcmp  or  B  +  1. 
21NJm/JcwporB  +  l. 


Ou. 

A«. 

Au. 

Mg. 

Zn. 

Od. 

Ai. 

4-6 

4-6 

3-2 

5-0 

10-5 

10-9 

5-9 

.4-5 

4-7 

3-2 

5-0 

9-0 

5-5 

Sn. 

Pb. 

Fe. 

Ni. 

Co. 

Pd. 

Pt. 

,6-2 

3-7 

4-8 

5-4 

4-4 

3-2 

3-6 

5-4 

4-7 

5-1 

5-2 

4-3 

iQbm/Jcmp  or  B  +  1... 6-2 
2llSbm/JcmporBi-l   5-4 

The  values  for  zinc  and  cadmium  are  about  double  those 
for  the  other  elements;  if  for  the  moment  we  take  half  of 
them  as  the  true  values,  and  take  the  mean  of  all,  we  get  for 
B  +  1  the  value  4*6,  the  serious  departures  from  which  are  in 
the  case  of  gold  3*2,  aluminium  mean  5*7,  tin  mean  5'8,  and 
palladium  3*2;  in  the  case  of  palladium  the  fault  lies  probably 
in  the  absolute  value  of  g  at  15°  C,  which  is  the  mean  of 
Wertheim's  static  and  kinetic  values  980  x  10*  and  1130  x  10^ 
while  before  annealing  they  are  1180x10*  and  1240x10*. 
In  the  case  of  tin  uncertain  isotropy  and  experimental  un- 
certainty explain  the  discrepance,  but  for  gold  and  aluminium 
no  adequate  explanation  is  available  except  one  suggested 
below.  On  the  whole  the  theoretical  conclusion  is  well  borne 
out.  In  the  case  of  zinc  and  cadmium,  the  fact  that  the 
product  is  double  the  normal  value  is  connected  with  the  fact 
that  the  molecules  of  zinc  and  cadmium  are  known  in  the 
vaporous  state  to  be  monatomic.  The  product  iQbm/Jcmp  is 
independent  of  m  the  molecular  mass;  but  as  we  do  not  know 
the  dynamical  significance  of  the  constant  B  + 1,  we  cannot 
tell  whether  or  not  it  ought  to  be  twice  as  large  for  mona- 
tomic molecules  as  for  diatomic.  The  assertion  that  B  +  1 
must  be  the  same  for  all  metals  goes  on  the  assumption  that 
they  are  dynamically  similar  systems  of  molecules  at  absolute 
zero ;  if  they  are  not  so,  then  the  assertion  no  longer  holds, 
and  this  may  be  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  case  of  gold 
and  aluminium. 

The  theoretical  relation  that  Qbm/p  is  to  be  the  same  for 
all  metals  corresponds  to  Wertheim's  empirical  discovery  that, 
if  J  is  Young's  modulus  at  15°  C,  q(ni/p)^  is  approximately 
the  same  for  all  the  metals  {Ann.  de  Ch,  et  de  Pk,  sir  3.  t.  xii.). 

202 
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TomKnson  (Phil.  Trans.  1883)  has  investigated  the  same  re- 
lation. We  have  seen,  in  the  experimental  introduction,  that 
the  elastic  properties  of  the  metals  correspond  only  at  tempe- 
ratures which  are  the  same  fraction  of  the  melting-tempera- 
tures, and  accordingly  any  relation  connecting  Young's 
modulus  at  a  fixed  temperature  with  molecular  volume  or 
domain  must  be  empirical.  Now  as  the  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion b  is  rouffhly  proportional  to  the  molecular  domain  m/p, 
the  relation  Qim/p= constant  becomes  Q(m/py = constant  ap- 
proximately, whence  we  see  the  origin  of  W  ertheim's  relation. 
There  are  various  other  approximate  empirical  relations  dis- 
covered by  different  physicists  which  correspond  to  combina- 
tions of  those  already  established  on  theoretical  grounds  in 
this  paper,  but  there  is  no  use  in  discussing  them  further. 

8.  Ratio  of  Lateral  Contraction  to  Elongation  in  Young's 
Eacperiment, — We  can  now  take  up  the  famous  question  as  to 
whether  the  ratio  of  lateral  contraction  to  longitudinal  ex- 
tension in  the  Young's  modulus  experiment  has  the  same 
value  for  all  isotropic  bodies,  as  asserted  by  various  builders 
of  statical  molecular  theories  of  elasticity,  and  as  denied  by 
the  upholders  of  a  science  of  elasticity  apart  from  molecular 
considerations.  As  no  statical  theory  founded  on  central 
forces  can  give  a  true  account  of  rigidity,  it  seems  useless  to 
discuss  a  deduction  of  such  theories,  but  the  important  point 
of  getting  a  test  for  isotropy  is  involved.  We  see  at  once, 
from  the  results  of  the  experimental  introduction,  that  tem- 
perature is  an  important  condition  which  has  never  been 
taken  into  account  Tby  the  upholders  of  a  constant  ratio.  In 
isotropic  solids  we  liave  the  following  equations  for  <r  the 
ratio  of  contraction  to  elongation  : — 

<T=(3A-2n)/2(3A  +  n)     and    o-=j/2n-l. 

Now  we  have  seen  experimentally  that 

n=N{l-(e/T)«}, 

and  by  theory  (11) 

7_     gJgm(l-286g) 
^"     '^      ^9bWm/p    ' 

so  that  o"  is  a  not  simple  function  of  the  temperature.  At 
absolute  zero  k  is  according  to  our  theory  very  large,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  infinite,  while  n  remains  finite,  and  there- 
fore the  value  of  o*  at  absolute  zero  is  ^.  But  again  at 
the  melting-point  n  is  zero,  while  k  is  finite,  so  that  at  the 
melting-point  a-  again  attains  the  value  i.     Now  a-  has  been 
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measured  directly  for  a  few  metals  by  Mallock  (Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  xxix.)  by  one  method,  and  by  Amagat  {Compt.  Rend, 
cviii.)  by  a  quite  distinct  method,  and  also  by  an  indirect 
method.  We  will  compare  the  values  given  by  the  first 
equation  for  o-  at  15°  C.  with  these  experimental  values. 

Values  of  a-  at  15°  C. 

Co.               Zn.  Pb. 

Theory    -38            -17  '33 

Mallock -35            -18  -37 

Amagat '32              ...  *43 

For  iron  theory  gives  a  value  '41,  while  Mallock  found  for 
steel  the  value  '25,  and  Amagat  for  steel  '27,  but  Okatow 
(Pogg.  Ann,  cxix.)  has  shown  that  steel  according  to  its 
treatment  gives  values  of  a  ranging  from  "275  to  '40.  If  we 
calculate  a  according  to  the  second  equation  above,  using  the 
mean  experimental  values  of  q  and  n  at  15°,  as  given  in 
Tables  III.  and  VII.  of  the  introduction,  we  get  the  follow- 
ing values:— Cu  -42,  Zn  '33,  Pb  -13,  Fe  -33.  These 
values  for  zinc  and  lead  are  in  complete  disaccord  with  the 
experimental  values,  that  for  zinc  being  much  too  large,  and 
that  for  lead  much  too  small.  Now  in  studying  the  values  of 
the  ratio  Q/N,  which  ought  theoretically  to  be  3,  we  found 
for  zinc  3*5,  and  for  lead  2*3;  but  as  the  values  of  Q  and  N 
are  both  calculated  from  the  mean  values  of  q  and  n  at  15°  C, 
it  is  very  likely  that  there  is  experimental  error  in  q  and  n 
as  individual  experimenters  diflfer  greatly  in  their  values. 
Hence  if  3  is  the  true  value  for  Q/N  for  all  the  metals,  q/n  is 
wrong  in  the  same  proportion  as  Q/N;  and  if  we  multiply  our 
values  of  q/n  by  3,  and  divide  by  Q/N,  and  use  the  result 
in  our  second  equation  for  o-,  we  shall  see  whether  theory  will 
thus  eliminate  the  discrepancy  above  for  zinc  and  lead  as  due 
to  experimental  uncertainty  in  q/n.  Doing  this,  we  get  for 
Cu  -38,  Zn  14,  -Pb  -47,  and  Fe  42,  which  agree  well  with 
the  values  given  by  the  first  equation  for  o-,  and  with  the 
directly  observed  values  of  Mallock  and  Amagat. 

This  agreement  of  theory  and  experiment  shows  that  all 
idea  of  a  constant  value  for  a-  in  the  case  of  isotropic  bodies 
must  be  abandoned,  and,  what  is  much  more  important,  that 
the  metals  are  at  least  approximately  isotropic.  Amagat  has 
already  shown  by  some  fine  experimental  work  (Coinpt.  Rend. 
cviii.)  that  some  metals  and  allovs  are  isotropic,  although 
his  method  of  calculation  makes  the  proof  a  little  more  per- 
fect than  it  actually  is.  His  method  is  to  measure  Young's 
modulus  directly  by  statical  experiments ;  let  P  be  the  pressure 
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applied  longitudinally  to  a  cylinder  of  length  L  producing  a 
change  of  length  dL,  then 

j=PL/dL    (a). 

He  also  observed  directly  the  change  of  volume  of  the 
cylinder  in  this  experiment,  but 

(fV=(l-2<7)VP/?     (ft); 

hence  these  two  experiments  give  a  direct  determination  of  a. 
Again,  he  compressed  the  hollow  cylinder  of  radii  R  and  Bo 
externally  with  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  according  to  elastic 
theory,  if  the  material  of  the  cylinder  is  isotropic  the  change 
of  volume  is  given  by 

rfV=(5-4cr)R2PV/(R«-Ro«)?     (c). 

Amagat  used  this  equation  and  (h)  to  calculate  <r  and  q  from 
his  data ;  but  a  somewhat  more  trustworthy  method  would  be 
to  substitute  the  directly  observed  value  of  q  in  (c)  and  so  ob- 
tain <7  for  comparison  with  the  direct  value  given  by  (a)  and 
(6).  To  complete  the  available  evidence  for  the  isotropy  of 
the  metals  and  alloys  I  will  reproduce  Amagat's  directly 
found  values  of  a  and  o-i,  his  values  got  from  (i)  and  (c)  as 
0-2,  and  values  which  I  have  calculated  from  (a)  and  (c)  as  0-3. 
StoeL  Oopper.        Brass.  Delta.  Lead. 

<7i    -268        -325         -324        -347         -431 

o-j    -269         -329         -330        -333        -425 

0-3    -263        -303        -301        -388        -493 

The  agreement  is  suflScient  to  justify  the  assumption  ot 
isotropy  on  which  equation  (c)  is  founded. 

9.  Dulong  and  Petit's  Law,  Joule  and  Kopp's  Law,  and  the 
Equation  far  Compound  Solids, — ^The  physical  meaning  of 
Dulong  and  Petit^s  law  of  the  constancy  of  the  atomic  heats 
of  the  elements  has  been  a  subject  of  speculation  with  chemists 
and  physicists  ever  since  its  discovery.  As  the  kinetic  theory 
of  gases  in  regarding  temperature  as  proportional  to  kinetic 
energy  of  the  molecule,  required  that  apart  from  internal 
motion  and  work  the  molecular  heats  of  all  gases  should  be 
the  same,  it  has  been  felt  that  a  similar  connexion  between 
temperature  and  molecular  kinetic  energy  is  at  the  founda- 
tion of  Dulong  and  Petit's  law.  The  kinetic  theory  of  solids 
makes  this  quite  plain,  that  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  is  simply 
the  expression  of  the  fact  that  temperature  is  proportional  to 
the  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecule,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  of 
the  atom.    The  meaning  of  Dulong  and  Petifs  law  becomes 
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still  clearer  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Joule  and 
Kopp,  that  the  molecular  heat  of  a  solid  compound  is  the  sum 
of  the  atomic  heats  of  the  component  atoms.  This  means 
that  the  freedom  of  the  atom  within  the  molecule  is  such  that 
each  atom  vibrates  independently  of  the  others.  On  this 
basis  it  is  easy  to  sketch  the  investigation  of  the  equations 
for  a  solid  compound.  Let  us  consider  a  compound  whose 
molecule  consists  of  n^  atoms  of  an  element  Ai,  n^  of  A^,  and 
so  on.  Suppose  a  cubical  arrangement  of  molecxdes  at  dis- 
tance e  apart,  then  the  number  or  molecules  per  unit  area  is 
1/^,  and  hence  the  number  of  atoms  Ai  per  unit  area  is 
rix^/^.  Let  m,,  m^  and  so  on  be  the  masses  of  the  atoms, 
and  Viy  Vs  their  mean  velocities,  then  the  coUisional  pressure 
per  unit  area  due  to  the  atoms  A^  is  ni^n^vi^/e^iS,  if  «!  is  the 
full  swing  of  the  atom  in  its  domain.  For  the  total  colU- 
sional  pressure  we  have  the  sum  of  such  pressures  for  the 
different  sorts  of  atoms.  For  the  pressure  due  to  molecular 
attraction  it  does  not  matter  whether  we  consider  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  atoms  separately  or  of  the  entire  molecules;  if  we 
take  the  entire  molecules,  then  we  get  the  former  expression 
Sr^(r)/6e^.  For  a  solid  compound  submitted  to  hydrostatic 
pressure  p  we  have  the  equation 

Kinetically,  then,  a  compound  in  the  solid  state  behaves 
like  a  mechanical  mixture  of  its  component  atoms,  because 
the  molecules  are  almost  as  close  to  one  another  as  the  atoms 
in  the  molecule.  It  is  evident  that  a  complete  kinetic  theory 
of  compounds  must  be  a  very  complicated  affair. 

10.  The  Parameter  of  Molecular  Force. — Hitherto  we  have 
managed  to  dispense  with  a  close  knowledge  of  the  molecular 
attraction  because  we  have  always  managed  to  eliminate  it  by 
using  the  fact  that  when  the  external  pressure  is  small  we 
can  put 

2r<^(r)/668=2D/36«(e-E), 

which  is  the  fundamental  equation  for  a  solid  free  from  ex- 
ternal force.  But  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  an  independent 
estimate  of  molecular  force  for  comparison  with  that  given  by 
this  equation,  and  Quincke^s  measurements  of  the  capillary 
tensions  of  the  metals  at  their  melting-points  give  an  excellent 
opportanity  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxxxv.  ana  cxxxviii.). 

I  have  shown  (Phil.  Mag.  5th  ser.  vol.  xxvii.)  that  if  the 
law  of  molecular  force  is  SAm^/r^  then  the  surface-tension  is 
proportional  to  Am^p^.    Let  us  denote  the  surface-tension  by 
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Sj  then  A  the  parameter  of  molecular  force  is  proportional  to 
8/m^pK     But  if  <^(r)  =  3 Am'/r*,  then 

2r^(r)  =  12A7n7rp  log  R/a, 

where  log  R/a  is  nearly  the  same  for  all  bodies  not  excessively 
small  or  Targe;  hence 

2r<^  (r)/6c»=2ApV  log  R/a=2D/3e'(e-E)  =  2Jcmp/21mi, 

or  A  is  proportional  to  cm/mbpy  or,  as  cm  is  constant,  to  1/mbp. 
Thus  s/m^  p*  is  proportional  to  l/mJ.  or  bsm^/p^  is  constant 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  while  2r^(r)/6e'  or  2Jcmp/2lTnb  is 
independent  of  the  molecular  mass,  the  surface-tension 
xAm^  p*  is  not,  so  that  if  the  molecular  weights  of  the  metals 
are  not  all  the  same  multiple  of  the  atomic  weights,  excep- 
tional metals  will  give  exceptional  values  of  bsmf/p^. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  values  of  1000  b»m^/p^,  s  being 
given  in  milhgrammes  per  millimetre.  Where  Quincke 
found  two  values  of  s  by  different  methods,  both  are  given. 
In  the  case  of  lead  the  surface-tension  was  determined  by 
myself. 

Pt.         Pd.        Au.      Au.        Ag.      Ag.       Sn.      Pb. 

s 169  136  100  131   43   80   60   34 

lOOOi^Vp*— 7-3  7-4   7-4  9*7   4-0  7-5  8*7  6*9 

Zn.    Zn.    Od.    Na.    K.  Hg.   Fe.   Fe. 

s 88       83        71        26      37     59      102     97 

1000b8m^/pK..U'4:     10-8     13-6     14-4     26     28       4-7     4-4 

The  value  of  the  surface-tension  of  iron  is  uncertain,  as  is 
the  case  also  vvith  sodium  and  potassium  ;  for  the  value  of  b 
for  Hg,  Na,  and  K,  I  used  the  relation  6Tw*^=-044.  The 
mean  value  of  lOOObsm^/p^  for  Pt,  Pd,  Au,  Ag,  Sn,  and 
Pb  is  7*4,  for  Zn  and  Cd  it  is  12*3,  which  is  once  and  a 
half  as  large  or  about  2*  as  large,  for  Na  it  is  twice  as  large, 
and  for  Hg  and  K  four  times.  These  relations  and  the 
whole  subject  of  surface-tension  in  melted  solids  require  further 
investigation.  I  have  touched  on  the  matter  here  to  show 
that  in  the  kinetic  theory  unfolded,  the  law  of  molecular 
force  has  not  been  lost  sight  of. 

There  are  many  phenomena  of  solids  that  invite  investiga- 
tion by  the  light  of  a  kinetic  theory,  but  it  has  seemed  better 
to  me  to  confine  the  present  paper  to  the  broad  fundamental 
ones.  One  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry  is  that  the  molecules 
of  soUds  so  nearly  fill  up  their  domains  that  the  phenomena 
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of  crystalline  form  are  thfe  outward  results  of  the  form  of  the 
molecule  ;  this  has  often  been  imagined  to  be  the  case,  but 
the  kinetic  theory  proves  it.  It  is  nardly  necessary  to  enu- 
merate the  paths  oi  experimental  and  theoretical  investiga- 
tion opened  by  a  kinetic  theory  of  solids ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  a  kinetic  theory  of  liquids  requires  to  be  seen  to. 
Melbourne,  AprQ  1891. 

LXrV,  Note  supplementary  to  a  Paper  on  the  Solitary  Wave. 
By  J.  McCowAN,  M.A,,  B.Sc* 

IN  the  concluding  section  of  a  paper  "  On  the  Solitary 
Wave,"  printed  in  the  July  number  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine,  I  offered  a  brief  criticism  of  certain  views  of  Sir 
George  Stokes,  which  are  contained  in  a  paper  *  On  the 
Theory  of  Oscillatory  Waves,^  republished  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  Collected  Papers,  on  the  possibility  of  a  solitary  wave 
being  propagated  without  change  of  form.  He  has,  however, 
privat-ely  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  only  had  he 
himself  seen  the  error  of  his  former  opinion,  but  had,  in  a 
paper  "  On  the  Highest  Wave  of  Uniform  Propagation  "  (Proc. 
Camb.  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  iv.),  suggested  a  method  by  which  the 
solitary  wave  might  be  approximated  to  by  a  sort  of  trial  and 
error  process,  though  he  had  not  attempted  the  approxima- 
tion itself,  which  would  be  laborious.  He  has  also  published 
a  note  to  this  effect  in  the  September  number  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,  which,  however,  I  have  only  just  seen, 
owing  to  my  absence  from  town  during  the  summer  recess. 
I  greatly  regret  that,  in  ignorance  of  his  more  recent  paper, 
I  should  have  offered  any  criticism  of  Prof.  Stokes's  earlier 
views,  a  criticism  to  which  I  was  only  led  by  the  considera- 
tion that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
opinions  of  an  authority  of  such  eminence  when  they  were  in 
conflict  with  the  results  of  my  paper. 

In  his  last  *'  Note  on  the  Theory  of  the  Solitary  Wave," 
already  referred  to,  Prof.  Stokes  has  explained  how  he  had 

freviously  been  led  to  a  wrong  conclusion,  and  this  need  not, 
think,  call  for  any  remark  on  my  part;  but  he  has  further 
offered  certain  objections  to  my  criticism  to  which  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  reply  to  prevent  misinterpretation  of  my 
remarks,  which  were  possibly  too  brief  to  be  quite  free  from 
ambiguity.  I  refer  to  the  third  paragraph  of  the  "  Note.'' 
He  begins  by  saying  that  he  cannot  agree  with  me  that  the 
expansion  which  he  used  is  inadmissible.     With  respect  to 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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this,  I  have  only  to  point  out  that  I  have  nowhere  said  that  it 
was  inadmissible.  I  am  not  therefore  concerned  with  his 
further  statement  regarding  the  expression  of  non-periodic 
functions  by  series  of  periodic  functions :  Fourier's  repre- 
sentation of  such  functions  in  definite  integral  form  is  well 
known. 

He  goes  on  to  say  further,  "  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 

McCowan that  the   form   which  he  proposes  at 

p.  58  to  substitute,  that  of  a  series  involving  exponentials 
in  which  the  coefficient  of  a  in  the  index  is  real,  is  (at  least 
for  my  purpose)  admissible."  It  is  "  inadmissible,  on  account 
of  the  discontinuity  of  the  expression."  To  this,  again,  I 
must  reply  that  I  have  nowhere  proposed  to  use  any^  such 
series.  To  clear  away  whatever  obscurity  may  remain,  let 
me  quote  the  part  of  the  paper  "  On  the  Theory  of  Oscillatory 
Waves,"  which  I  have  criticised  in  §  12  of  my  paper.     In  §2 

he  says  "the  general  integral  of  (2)   [^+-T^=0,  where 

ff)  is  the  velocity  potential,]  is 

the  sign  S  extending  to  all  values  of  A,  w,  and  n,  real  or 

imaginary,  for  which  m^+n^=0 .     In  the  present 

case,  the  expression  for  ^  must  not  contain  real  exponentials 
in  a,  since  a  term  containing  such  an  exponential  would  become 
infinite  either  for  j:=— oo,  or  for  ^=+qo,  as  well  aa  its 
diflferential  coefficients  which  would  appear  in  the  expressions 
for  u  and  v  [the  components  of  the  velocity]  ;  so  that  m  must 
be  wholly  imaginary." 

The  italics  and  the  added  explanations  within  square 
brackets  are  mine.  I  understand  tiiis  to  mean  that  it  is  only 
for  the  reason  given  that  real  exponentials  are  omitted. 
Remembering  then  the  difiference  in  the  notation,  that  my 
"  imaginary  rn  "  is  his  real  m,  and  that  my  z  is  his  y,  and 
that  my  ^  +  Vx  is  practically  his  <f),  refer  to  §  12  of  my  paper. 
I  expkin  that  he  has  "  put  aside  imaginary  values  of  the  in 
as  inadmissible/'  having  "  concluded  tnat  such  a  value  would 
imply  infinite  velocity,  Ac,  either  when  a;=H-QO,  or  when 
^—  — -x) ;"  and  then  I  go  on  to  criticise  this  view,  saying  "  but 

this  is  not  necessarily  so for  in  fact  the  value  of  ^ 

given  in  (5) 

r       y,   _jT  sinh  ma        "j 

1^9  +       •"       cos  mz  +  cosh  ma  J ' 
gives  a  well-known  expansion 

[<^  +  U.t?=  Va  +  2Ua2^- )*€-"*'  cos  miz 


<=i 
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when  X  is  poBitive^  and 

=Ua  +  2Ua2( —)*€«*' cos  miz 
when  X  is  negative,]  of  the  form 

snch  as  is  considered  by  Stokes;  but  the  real  coefficients /> 
are  discontinuous^  changing  sign  with  Xy  so  that  6^'  vanishes 
both  for  0?=  +  00 ,  and  for  ^=  —  oo ." 

I  have  here  corrected  a  slight  misprint  in  the  exponential, 
which  would,  however,  cause  no  difficulty.  I  have  also  added 
for  the  sake  of  clearness  within  square  brackets  the  expansion 
to  which  reference  only  was  made^  and  it  may  be  noted  that 
though  I  explain  that  (5)  may  be  so  expanded,  I  make  no 
suggestion  that  such  an  expansion  should  or  could  conveniently 
be  used. 


LXV.  On  Instability  of  Periodic  Motion^  being  a  continuation 
of  Article  on  Periodic  Motion  of  a  Finite  Conservative 
System  *,    By  Sir  William  THOMSONt. 

23.  T"  ET  -^j  ^,  X,  ^,  be  generalized  coordinates  of  a  system; 
-"  and  let  A  (i|r,  <^,  . . .  i|r^,  ^', . . . )  be  the  action  in 
a  path  (§  2  above)  from  the  configuration  (i|r',  ^', .  . .)  to  the 
configuration  ("^^  ^,  •..)  with  kinetic  energy  (E— V)  with 
any  given  constant  value  for  E,  the  total  energy  ;  V  being 
the  potential  energy  (§  3  above),  of  which  the  value  is  given 
for  every  possible  configuration  of  the  system.  Let  v,  f ,  ^,  ?. . . 
and  /,  f*,  rf^  (^' ...  be  the  generalized  component  momentums 
of  the  system  as  it  passes  through  the  configurations  (i|r,  ^, . . .) 
and  (•^',  ^', . . .)  respectively.  If  by  any  means  we  have 
fully  solved  the  problem  of  the  motion  of  the  system  under 
the  given  forcive*  (of  which  V  is  the  potential  energy),  we 
know  A  for  every  given  set  of  values  of  -^j  ^, . . .  -^'j  (f>', . » ,  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  known  function  of  (i^,  ^  . . .,  ^',  6\ . . .). 
Then,  by  Hamilton's  principle  [Thomson  and  Tait  s  ^  Natural 
Philosophy,'  §  330  (18;],  we  have 

_      dA      ^  _      dA         __      dA      -,_  rfA         "^ 
*'"      df'     ^^      d^'    "^^      d^'     ^^d^'"'   I 

, dA       y^      dA        ,_      dA    yi__dA  i 

"^^      d^"     ^-""d^'     ''-'"'dod'  ^"d^^'"'  J 

•  PhU.  Ma^.  Oct.  1891. 

t  Communicated  by  the  Author,  having  been  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  26th  of  November,  1891. 

t  This  is  a  term  introduced  by  my  brother,  Prof.  James  Thomson,  to 
denote  a  force-system. 
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24.  Now  let  P'  P  designate  a  particular  path*  from  position 
(^j  <^>  X'j  •  •  •)  which  for  brevity  we  shall  call  P',  to  position 
(i|r,  <^,  X, . . .)  which  we  shall  call  P.  Let  qP'  qP  he  a  part  of 
a  known  periodic  path,  from  which  P  P  is  infinitely  little  dis- 
tant. But  first,  whether  qP'  qP  is  periodic  or  not,  provided 
it  is  infinitely  near  to  P'  P,  and  provided  qP'  and  qP  are 
infinitely  near  to  P',  and  P,  respectively,  we  have,  by  Taylor's 
theorem,  and  by  (1), 

= A(ol|r,  Q<f>,  oX, . . .,  o>/^,  0^',  oX', . .  •  ) 

+*{.(f-)(*-«+''\{f>*-*'+- 

25.  Let  us  now  simplify  by  choosing  our  coordinates  so 
that  the  values  of  ^,  %,  &c.,  are  each  zero  for  every  position 
of  the  path  qP'  ©P  ;  and  let  i/r,  for  any  position  of  this  path, 
be  the  action  along  it  reckoned  from  zero  at  qP'.  These 
assumptions,  expressed  in  symbols,  are  as  follows  : — 

rrfA     ^       dA      f.  dA  •,     rfA  dA  ^ 

(for  all  values  of  i|r  and  yfr'j  if  ^=0,  x=0, . . .;  <^'=0,  x'=0 . . .  ) 

26.  Taking  now 

^'=0,  f =0^^,  o<^=0,  oX=0,...o>(r'=0,  o<A'=0,  oX'=0...,  .   •  .  (4)  ; 
we  have 
A(ot,  0^,  oX, . . . ,  of,  0*',  oX:,  • . .)  =A(ot,  0,  0, . . .  0,  0, 0 . . .)  .  .  (5) 

♦  For  any  given  value  of  E,  the  total  energy  (^§8  above),  tlie  problem 
of  finding  a  path  from  any  position  P'  to  any  position  P  is  determinate. 
Its  solution  IS,  for  each  cooiainate  of  the  system,  a  determinate  function  of 
the  coordinates  which  define  P  and  P  and  of  tj  the  time  reckoned  from 
the  instant  of  passing  through  P'.  The  solution  is  single  for  the  case  of 
a  particle  movrng  under  the  influence  of  no  force  j  every  path  being  an 
infinite  straight  fine.  For  a  single  particle  moving  under  the  influence  of 
a  uniform  force  in  parallel  lines  (as  gravity  in  small-scale  terrestrial  bal- 
listics) the  solution  is  duplex  or  imaginary.  For  eveiy  constrainedly  finite 
system  the  solution  is  infinitely  multiple ;  as  is  virtually  well  knovm  by 
every  billiard  player  for  the  case  of  a  Boscovichian  atom  flying  about 
within  an  enclosing  surface,  and  by  everv  tennis  player  for  the  parabolas 
with  which  he  is  concerned,  and  their  reflexions  from  walls  or  pavement. 
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and,  in  virtue  of  this  and  of  (3)  and  (1),  (2)  becomes 
A(ot,*.X,..-,O.f.x'.--0=A(ot,  0,0,.. .0,0,0) 

+  2(i2<f>x  +  ist^-^  +  u(f><l>^  +  is^x'  +  le^y 

23%^  +  24X^'  +  ^XX!   +  26%^  J>.  .  (6) 

+  45(^Y+46fy 

+  ^X^)]   J 

where,  merely  for  simplicity  of  notation,  we  suppose  the  total 
number  of  freedoms  of  the  system,  that  is  to  say  the  total 
number  of  the  coordinates  •^,  ^,  Xj  ^;  to  be  four ;  and  for 
brevity  put 

27.  From  (6)  we  find,  by  (1), 

f  =11^  +  12%  + 13^  +  U<f>'  +  IbX^  + 16^ 
7J  =21^  +  22%  +  23^  +  24^'  +20^'  +  26^ 
f  =31<^  +  32%  +  83^  +  84^' +  35^' +  36^ 

-  f  =  41</)  +  42%  +  43^  +  44^' +  45%' +  46^' 

—  ,y'  =  61^+62%  +  583  +  540'  +  56x'  +  56d' 
-?'  =  61^  +  62X4-63^+64<^'+66x'-f66y    J 

These  equations  allow  us  to  determine  the  three  displacements, 
<l>j  %,  ^,  and  the  three  corresponding  momentums,  f ,  17,  f,  for 
any  position  on  the  path,  in  terms  of  the  initial  values  (f>\  y^,  V , 
^,  97 ,  ^,  supposed  known. 

28.  To  introduce  now  our  supposition  (§  24)  that  o^^oP  is 
part  of  a  periodic  path  ;  let  Q  be  a  position  on  it  between  ^P^ 
and  qP;  and  let  us  now,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  call  it  qP^  Q  qP. 
Let  Qi  and  qP  now  be  taken  to  coincide  in  a  position  which 
we  shall  call  0;  in  other  words,  let  oP^Qo^j  or  OQO,  be  the 
complete  periodic  circuit,  or  orbit  as  we  have  called  it  (§  2 
above).  Our  path  P^P  is  now  a  path  infinitely  near  to  this 
orbit,  and  P^  and  P  are  two  consecutive  positions  in  it  for 
which  ^  has  the  value  zero.  These  two  positions  are  infinitely 
near  to  one  another  and  to  0.  We  shall  call  them  0<,  and 
0{+i,  considering  them  as  the  positions  on  our  path  in  which 
yjr  is  zero  for  the  ith  time  and  for  the  ('^  +  l)th  time,  from  an 
earlier  initial  epoch  than  first  passage  tnrough  >|raaO  which  we 


(8) 
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have  been  hitherto  considering.     It  is  accordinglj  convenient 
now  to  modify  our  notation  as  follows  : — 

<f>'--<l>h    x'=x.-,    y=^*;     r=ft,    v'^vn    (r=5    )(9)^ 

Here  <^,,  ;f^,  ^,  are  the  generalized  components  of  distance 
from  0,  at  the  tth  transit  through  "^=0,  of  the  system 
pursuing  its  path  infinitely  near  to  the  orbit ;  and  ^^,  rj^  ?^ 
are  the  corresponding  momentum-components.  With  the 
notation  of  (9),  equations  (8)  become  equations  by  which  the 
values  of  these  components  for  the  «  +  lth  time  of  transit 
through  -^=0  can  be  found  from  their  values  for  the  /th 
time.  They  are  equations  of  finite  differences,  and  are  to  be 
treated  secundum  artem,  as  follows  : — 

29.  Assume 


:::;1-  •  •  •  ™ 


Substituting  accordingly  in  (8)  modified  by  (9),  and  elimi- 
nating f .,  71.,  ?.,  we  find 

(ll+~+41p  +  44)0+(l2+^^+42p4-45)x+(l3  +  ^^^ 

(21.f^'^+51p4-o4V  +  (22+^-+52p+55)x+(23+- +53p+56)d  =  0  >.     (H) 

(31  +  -+61p  +  64)0+(32-».-+62p+65)x+(33+-  +  63p+66)^=O 

Remarking  that  41  =  14,  12  =  21,  &c.,  we  see  that  the  deter- 
minant for  the  elimination  of  the  ratios  0|x[^  is  symmetrical 
with  reference  to  p  and  l|p.     Hence  it  is 

C8(p'+p-*)  +  C2(p*-^+p-0  +  Ci(p+p-')+2Co,       .     (12) 

where  C^,  0,,  Cg,  Cs  are  coefficients  of  which  the  values  in 
terms  of  11, 12,  &c.  are  easily  written  out.  This  determinant 
equated  to  zero  gives  an  equation  of  the  6th  degree  for 
determining  p,  of  which  for  each  root  there  is  another  equal 
to  its  reciprocal.  We  reduce  it  to  an  equation  of  the  third 
degree  by  patting 

p+p-i  =  2^ (13) 

Let  ^1,  €if  ei  be  the  roots  of  the  equation  thus  found.  The 
corresponding  values  of  p  are 

^i±^(^i*-l)  ;  ^»±i/(^«'-l)  ;  «8±n/(V-1).  .     (14) 
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In  the  case  of  e  having  any  real  value  between  1  and  —1,  it 
is  convenient  to  put 

^accofta,  ^ 

which  gives  p=cosa  +  e8in  a  > (15) 

and  /o"' = cos  a —a  sin  a  -^ 

30.  Suppose  now,  for  the  first  time  of  passing  through 
-^=0,  tile  three  coordinates  and  three  corresponding  mo- 
menta, <^i,  X\9  ^u  fij  Vi}  Ku  ^  ^  aH  given  ;  we  find 


h  (16) 


where  A^,  Aj',  Aj,  A,'  .  .  .  Fi,  F/,  F„  F/  are  36  coeffi- 
cients which  are  determined  by  the  six  equations  (16),  with 
t=50:  and  the  six  equations  (8),  modified  by  (9);  with  i 
successively  put=l,  2,  3,  4,  5  ;  with  the  given  values  substi- 
tuted for  ^1,  Xi,  ^1,  SiyVxi  ?ij  in  tl^em  ;.and  with  for  02,  ^g,  &c. 
their  values  by  (16). 

31.  Our  result  proves  that  every  path  infinitely  near  to  the 
orbit  is  unstable  unless  every  root  of  the  equation  for  e  has  a 
real  value  between  1  and  —1.  It  does  not  prove  that  the 
motion  is  stable  when  this  condition  is  fulfilled.  Stability  or 
instability  for  this  case  cannot  be  tested  without  going  to 
higher  orders  of  approximation  in  the  consideration  of  paths 
very  nearly  coincident  with  an  orbit. 

[To  be  continued.] 

Postscript,  November  10, 1891. 

The  subject  of  periodic  motion  and  its  stability  has  been 
treated  with  great  power  by  M.  Poincare  in  a  paper,  "  Sur  le 
problime  des  trois  corps  et  les  equations  de  la  dynamique/' 
for  which  the  prize  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  was 
awarded  on  tne  21st  of  January,  1889.  This  paper,  which 
has  been  published  in  Mittag-Leffler's  Acta  Mathematica,  13, 
1  and  2  (270  4to  pp.),  Stockholm  1890,  only  became  known 
to  me  twelve  days  ago  through  Prof.  Cayley.  1  am  greatly 
interested  to  fina  in  it  much  that  bears  upon  the  subject  of  my 
communication  of  last  June  to  the  Royal  Society  "  On  some 
test  cases  for  the  Maxwell-Boltzmann  doctrine  regarding 
Distribution  of  Energy ; "  particularly  in  p.  239,  the  following 
paragraph : — "  On   pent  d^montrer  que  dans  le   voisinage 
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d'une  trajectoire  ferm^e  repr^sentant  une  solution  p^riodique, 
soit  stable,  soit  instable,  il  passe  une  infinite  d'autres  trajectoires 
ferm^es.  Cela  ne  suffit  pas,  en  toute  rigueur,  pour  conclure  que 
toute  region  de  Tespace,  si  petite  qu'elle  soit,  est  travers^e  par 
une  infinite  des  trajectoires  ferm^es,  mais  cela  suffit  pour  donner 
i  cette  hypothfese  un  haut  caractere  de  vraisemblance."* 
This  statement  is  exceedingly  interesting  in  connexion  with 
Maxwell's  fundamental  supposition  quoted  in  §  10  of  my 
paper,  "  that  the  system  if  left  to  itself  in  its  actual  state  of 
motion,  will,  sooner  or  later,  pass  through  every  phase  which 
is  consistent  with  the  equation  of  energy  ;"t  an  assumption 
which  Maxwell  gives  not  as  a  conclusion,  but  as  a  proposition 
which  "  we  may  with  considerable  confidence  assert, . . .  except 
for  particular  forms  of  the  surface  of  the  fixed  obstacle."  It 
will  be  seen  that  Poincare's  "hypothesis,  having  a  high 
character  of  probability,"  does  not  go  so  far  as  Maxwells, 
which  asserts  that  every  portion  of  space  is  traversed  in  aU 
directions  by  every  trajectory.  The  conclusion  which  I  gave 
in  §  13,  as  seeming  to  me  quite  certain  "  that  every  mode 
diflers  infinitely  little  from  being  a  fundamental  mode,"  is 
clearly  a  necessary  consequence  of  Maxwell's  fundamental 
supposition  ;  the  truth  of  which  still  seems  to  me  highly 
probable  provided  exceptional  cases  are  properly  dealt  with. 

I  also  find  the  following  statement,  pp.  100-101  : — "  II  y 
aura  done  en  general  n  quantites  a^  distinctes.  Nous  les 
appellerons  les  coefficients  de  stability  de  la  solution  p^riodique 
consideree. 

^'  Si  ces  7i  coefficients  sent  tous  reels  et  negatifs,  la  solution 
pcriodique  sera  stable,  car  les  quantites  fi  et  ly*-,  resteront 
infdrieures  k  une  limite  donnee. 

"  II  ne  faut  pas  toutefois  entendre  ce  mot  de  stability  au 
sens  absolu.  En  efiet,  nous  avons  neglige  les  carres  des  ^  et 
des  7j  et  rien  ne  prouve  qu'en  tenant  compte  de  ces  carr&,  le 
resultat  ne  serait  pas  change.  Mais  nous  pouvons  dire  au 
moins  que  les  f  et  17,  s'ils  sont  originairement  tr6s  petits, 
resteront  tr^s  potits  pendant  trfes  longtemps.  Nous  pouvons 
exprimer  ce  fait  en  disant  que  la  solution  periodique  jouit, 
sinondela  stabilite5^cwZafr^,du  moins  delastabilite^^mporair^." 
Here  the  conclusion  of  §  31  of  my  present  paper  is  perfectly 
anticipated  and  is  expressed  in  a  most  interesting  manner. 
M.  Poincare's  investigation  and  mine  are  as  diflerent  as  two 
investigations  of  the  same  subject  could  well  be,  and  it  is  very 
satisfactory  to  find  perfect  agreement  in  conclusions. 

*  The  "tnyectoire  ferm^e"  of  M.  Poincar^  is  what  I  called  a  "  funda- 
mental mode  of  rigorously  periodic  motion/'  or  '^  an  orbit." 
t  "  Scientific  Papers,*'  vol.  ii.  p.  714. 
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A  Course  of  Experiments  in  Physical  Measurement. — ^Part  IV. 
Appendix  for  the  Use  of  Teachers.  By  Habold  Whiting,  Ph,D. 
Boston,  U.S.A.    D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.     1891. 

TyiTH  the  present  volume  Dr.  Whiting's  treatise  on  Practical 
*  ^  Physics  is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  He  discusses  in  it  those 
portions  of  the  subject  which  are  primarily  of  more  importance  to 
the  teacher  than  to  the  student,  such  as  the  cost  of  providing 
apparatus  for  the  course  described  in  the  three  previous  volumes, 
and  also  the  most  suitable  arrangement  of  tables  in  the  laboratory 
in  order  that  the  teaching  may  be  imparted  with  the  maximum  of 
convenience  both  to  teacher  and  student.  The  author  recommends 
that  the  practical  work  be  preceded  by  a  special  lecture  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  experiment  to  be  performed,  these 
demonstrations  being  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  formal 
course  of  lectures  on  Physics.  It  is  an  open  question,  and  one 
which  the  author  does  not  discuss,  whether  the  experimental 
demonstrations  ought  to  precede  or  follow  the  formal  course ;  in 
Ihe  case  of  the  more  mathematical  portions  of  Physics  it  seems  to 
us  advisable  to  interest  the  student  by  means  of  an  experiment, 
before  introducing  him  to  the  complete  theory  of  it  as  given  in  the 
lecture  course.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Mechanics,  in 
which  subject  the  formal  lectures  ought  to  follow  the  demonstra- 
tions and  experiments  rather  than  precede  them. 

A  great  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  tables  of  actual 
observations  and  results  obtained  in  each  of  the  experiments'  pre- 
viously described.  Then  follow  lists  of  the  experiments,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  is  required  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  admission 
to  Harvard  University ;  this  section  is  of  course  of  greater  interest 
to  American  teachers.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  taken  up 
by  proofs  of  the  mathematical  formulae  used  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  work. 

In  reviewing  the  treatise  as  a  whole  we  think  the  author  has 
done  well  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  always  making  mea-^ 
surements,  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  as  exactly  as  possible, 
<Mid  of.  eliminating  errors  by  taking  the  mean  of  several  observa- 
tions ;  so  that  with  comparatively  rough  apparatus  really  valuable 
results  may  be  obtained  by  a  careful  student.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  work  has  one  drawback  which  it  shares  in  common  with  all 
text-books  on  practical  Physics,  namely,  that  the  experiments  de- 
scribed are  supposed  to  be  performed  with  apparatus  of  a  special 
pattern,  which  other  laboratories  do  not  possess.  To  a  large 
extent,  therefore,  the  course  of  experiments  in  each  laboratory  is 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  form  of  the  apparatus  possessed 
by  it,  and  such  text-books  as  the  present  one  only  serve  as  general 
guides  which  must  be  supplemented  by  printed  or  manuscript 
notes.  Jamxs  L.  Howard, 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  5.  Vol.  32.  No.  199.  Dec.  1891.        2  P 
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MOLECULAB  THEOBY  OF  DIFFUSION  AND  ELECTBOLYSIS. 
BT  E.  BIECKE. 

FOB  a  dilute  solution  of  a  body  which  is  not  an  electrolyte,  the 
concentration  of  which  is  constant  in  all  plane  layers  which  are 
at  right  angles  to  an  axis  (2^Axis),  but  is  variable  in  the  direction  of 
this  axis,  the  author  finds  that  the  excess  of  the  molecules  moving 
downwards  (that  is,  the  strength  of  the  diffusion-current)  is 

ft-  ^«  SN 

in  which  I  is  the  mean  path  of  the  dissolved  molecules,  u  the 
molecular  velocity,  N  the  number  of  gramme-molecules  in  unit 
volume  of  the  solvent ;  then  S  is  the  number  of  gramme-molecules 
which  move  through  unit  section  in  a  second  in  the  direction  of 
decreasing  concentration.  The  coefficient  of  diffusion  Jc  for  the 
time  of  a  day  is  therefore 

Jt=86400.ltt/3. 
Thus  the  author  calculates : — 


k. 

Molecular 
weight. 

I  in  em.  10- •. 

Urea 

0*81 
0-55 
0-38 
0-31 

60 
166 
182 
342 

0-086 
0094 
0O68 
0-077 

Chloral  hydrate  ... 
Hannite    

Qane'SUfinr   

!For  electrolysis  Prof.  Siecke  finds  for  the  number  Q^  of  positive 
ions  which  pass  in  a  second  through  unit  section, 

in  which  N  is  the  number  of  molecules  in  unit  volume,  e  the  quan- 
tity of  positive  electricity  united  to  each  molecule,  I  the  mean  path, 
u  the  molecular  velocity,  /u  the  molecular  weight,  r  the  time  between 
two  successive  impacts  of  a  molecule  of  the  ion  against  a  molecule 
of  the  solvent,  and  Z  the  E.M.F.  in  electrostatic  measure*  The  suffix 
p  signifies  that  the  numbers  refer  to  the  i>ositive  ion ;  n  in  like 
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manner  represents  tbe  negative  ion.  Erom  tbis  may  be  calculated 
tbe  transfer-number  and  the  conductiyitj.  If,  further,  A  is  that 
quantity  of  hydrogen  which  is  liberated  in  a  second  by  a  current 
of  unit  strength  in  electromagnetic  measure,  the  molecular  con- 
ductivity, L,  expressed  in  electrochemical  equivalents,  is 


If  U  and  V  are  the  absolute  mobilities  of  thfe  ions,  then  LaaTJ+ V, 
and  therefore 


U= 


A/ip«p' 


A/Lintt,» 


With  the  aid  of  the  values  of  IT  and  V  given  by  Prof.  Kohlrausch 
the  author  thus  calculates : — 

Positive  Ions. 


H. 

Li. 

l^H^. 

Na. 

E. 

Ag. 

UIO"  

Ua     

300 
1 
0-82 

22-6 
7 
0-16 

51 
18 
0-59 

33-5 
23 
0-44 

52 
39 
0-89 

43 

107-7 
1-22 

L\(fi 

Negative  Ions. 


F. 

ON. 

OL 

C,H30.. 

NO.. 

Br. 

010,. 

I. 

V  10« 

Hm  

32-4 

19 

012 

54 
26 
076 

53 

35-4 

0-86 

24-8 
59 
0-52 

496 
62 
1-07 

57-2 
79-8 
1-39 

43 
83-4 
1-07 

57-2 

126-6 

1-76 

In  10    

For  the  coefficient  of  diffusion  of  an  electrolyte,  finally,  that  is 
the  number  of  gramme-molecules  which  with  unit  difference  of 
concentration  pass  through  unit  section,  the  author  finds 

A;«40-l(l+0-00367<)nXJx  10^ 

in  which  n  is  the  transfer-number,  and  TJ  the  absolute  mobility  of 
the  ion  in  question.  Thus  for  hydrochloric  acid,  n— 0*19  and 
TJ=300xlO-",  and  therefore  ^=2-44.  Observation  gives  2-30. 
This  example  also  proves  the  agreement  between  Biecke*s  equation 
and  that  which  Nernst  first  gave  for  the  connexion  between  the 
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conductivity  and  diffusion  oF  an  electrolyte. — Zeitsckrift  fur 
^hygikdlisi^  Chemie^  vql.  vi.  p.  564 ;  Beiblatter  der  Phyaik^  vol.  xv. 
p.  370. 


METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  THE  SURFACE-TENSION  OF  MERCURY. 
BY  H.  SENTIS. 

A  rectangular  plate  of  iron  of  the  volume  ahc  and  the  weiglit  p 
floats  on  mercury ;  the  actual  dimensions  wftre  about  120  x  8  x  2 
c.  millim.  The  depth  h  to  which  it  sinks  is  determined  by  means 
of  a  spherometer.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  from  the  principle 
of  Archimedes, 

jp=a5AD+2(a+6)Fco8a; 

in  which  D  is  the  density  of  mercury,  F  the  surface-tension,  and 
a  the  edge-angle,  and  the  second  term  on  the  right  is  the  weight 
of  the  mercury  which  would  fill  up  the  groove  about  the  plate. 
The  error  which  is  due  to  the  corners  may  be  eliminated  by 
means  of  another  plate  of  volume  cde^  and  weight  p\  immersed 
to  the  same  extent,  which  gives  exactly  the  same  error.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  well-known  equation 


A='^^(l-C08«) 


holds,  and  by  eliminating  the  error  and  the  edge-angle  we  get  the 
formula 


p, ^^"  .  ip-p,-iah-cd)KDf 
4   "^     [c^4.6-c-djVD     ' 


from  which  observations  give  r= 39*23  mg. — Journal  de  Physique, 
vol.  ix.  p.  384  (1890). 


ALLOTROPIC  SILVER. 

Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  requests  us  to  correct  a  typographical  error 
occurring  in  his  paper,  entitled  "Notes  on  Allotropic  Silver," 
which  appeared  in  our  October  number.  In  this  paper  in  several 
places  appears  "  protochloride  ^  where  photochloride  is  the  correct 
reading.  Silver  photochloride  is  the  name  proposed  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Lea  for  the  coloured  compounds  resulting  from  the 
union  of  normal  silver  chloride  with  small  quantities  of  subchloride 
.in  no  definite  proportion,  but  after  the  manner  of  lakes  as  specially 
described  by  him. — The  violet  substance  resulting  from  the  expo- 
sure of  silver  chloride  to  light  is  a  photochloride. 
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